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PQfftlTlCAL  discussion  !;»  fiit^iurnble  to  ihe  t>est  inieres^f 

{Qf  iDanJcind.     It  tetidstogive  tbe.gQvernor;saml  th^  goyeir" 

:1p^  a.K;iearj^r  insight  into  thejr  res|iectiTi^  dqUie$.<   It  ^achi^i 

the  neces^ty  of  justice  apd  humanity  to  ih^qtie,  ^qdof  pA« 

.4ieQce,4iKl  obedience  toth^ott^er*    Eyiep  inquiries  intpthd 

;^iM5tract  principles  of  govt^rngiept,  i|re  of  great  practical 

importiinQe.    iTbey  shew  that  tbos^  principles  are  founded 

ifi  the    nature  of  man,    and    tbe  constituiiop  pf  thingisi 

,aiid  t|^t  there  is  a  necessity. for  oiyil  gov^rnme^t^  whicb 

:  nothing  cap  si^p^rsede.    The  crudie  tbispries,  of  gpvi^rament, 

vWhi(^h. preceded  the  Fuepch  revolution,  apd  i^hiph  bay^ 

>ccompa&j^d  lis  progressi  jdisplt^J^d  a  gross  {gfporanoe  of 

.  tbepatufe.of  man,  and  the  circumstanci^  in   Which  he  id 

)>i9Ged  (  ai^d  of  the  political  institutions  which  were  b^t 

adapted  to  that  nature,  and  those  circuihstances.    Th^y 

lend<etd  to  cibolish  that  degree  of  r^traint  which  is  nec^« 

I  isary  tothe  social  and.  the  moral  well-being  of  maiii  and  %6 

I  (engender  a  state  of  auf^rcfay  and  confusion;     In  Mr.  Mac- 

1  dia^midV  inquiry  into  the  PrincipM  of  civil  and  diilitary 

Sut>ordii)atiori>  we  discern  the  marks  of  a  peoietrsLting,  judi- 

c*iou8,  apd  reflecting  mind ;  not  dazzled  by  any  political  the* 

OQTi  oor  bewildered  by  any  Utopian  specujationS,  bttt  Sje^rch- 

ing  de^p  into  those  natural  and  moral  c^iisies^  in  which  must 

ultimately  be  sought  the  real  origin,  and  on   which  alope; 

Whfen  ptoperly  understood,  and  practically  appljed;  can  be 

erected  the  solid  structute.of  political  society. 

Maay  years  have  not  elapsed  since  equality  Was  the  uui* 

Versal  cry;i>utfew  undersiopd  th^  meaning  of  theterniA 

lor  applied  to  it  auy  notions  consisteht  With  t,hie  existence  of 

practical  govetnment ;  the  majority,  deluded  with  the  sl^a^ 
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dow  of  a  dream^  used  it  to  denominate  an  imaginary  system^ 
ivhich  it  was  physically  and  morally  impossible  ever   to  re- 
alize..  The  equality  which  thes^p9li\iQalvisioni|ries desired, 
-wo^ld  nave  ione  to  the  Jenglh  of  abofeshing  \^\  sar^rdi- 
naiion,  all  oistinctioh   oT  rank  and  crrcumstahces.'    These 
persons  did  not  consider  that  there  is  a  natural  as  well  as  an 
artificial  inequality,  an  ifiequality'which'isiipmutably  fixed    i 
id  the  order  of  the  world,  and  which  consequently  must 
exist  in  every  form  and  under  all  the  possible  modifications 
of  political  society.    The  institutions  of  man  cannot  ?^lter 
trie  appointments  of  God;     No  politfcal  institutions  can 
prevent  the-  almost  infinite   variations  in  the  mentat  aad 
corporeal  faculties,    in   the  powers  and  circumstances  of 
indi.viduais.     In  any  patrticular  country  it  is  hardly  jiossible 
to  find  any  two  individuals  whd  are  perfectly  alike  ih  any 
one  faculty  or  habit,  in  any  mental  or  corpoi-eal  endow- 
ment,'iji    any   advantage  of  circumstances  or  situation  ; 
'and  if  two  such  iridividuats  could  be  found,  between  wfiom 
there  Was  sudi'^a  perfet't  eqtiality  this  mbment,  it  ebulU 
'hardly  be  expected  to  continue  to  the  next :  for  the  least 
•degree  of  eXertibn  either  greater  or  less,  or  the  most  Irivj&l 
'accident might  produce  a  diffei'e nee.      When   we'cotoe  to 
investigate  the  popular  desire  of  equality,  or  decompose  ifc^  - 
into  its  primary  constituents.  We  find  it  made  up  of  a^bilion  . 
•  and  rapacity.     It  is  not  a  desire  to  fall,  but  to  rise  in  the, 
scale  of  distinction,  of  opulence  and  potver.    All  men  wouW 
'  "willingly  be  equal  to  those  above  them  in   these  respects ; 
but  wTh>  is  solicitous  to  destehd  to  the  level  of  his  inferiors  ? 
Who  is  etoufbus  of  this  equ^lUy  ?  The  liberty  and  -equality 
which  »s€re  lately  ihe  watch*v6rds  of  democratic  rage,  ani  . 
which  were  so  well  fitted  to^azzle  and  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  multitude,  wei^  itt tended  to  convey  the   idea 
of  an  exemption  from  thofee  restraints,  and  of  an  abolition 
of  those  differences  among  medi  which  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  constitution  of  things,  and  are  essehiial   to  the 
'  i^'elUbeing  of  society.     Katai'e  has  established  a   difftrence 
of  ranks,  which  it  is  the  duly  and  the   interest  of -man  to 
imitate  in  the  artificial  combinations  ^f  political  existence. 
The  only  state  of  equality  wliich  it  is  possible  to  create  and 
render  permanent  under  those  poliiical  histilutionsr,   which 
should  be  contrived  by  the  most  consummate   wisdom  and 
the    purest   benevolence,  is   that    which  'would  secure   to 
every  individual  an  equal  protection  fVom  injustice  and  c^*- 
'  pression. 

Those  differences  of  ranks,  and  maltiforhfs  iiiequHlkios  *of 
mankind,  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  established,  dre 
such^  that  there  is  no  one  individual^  however  high  he  n^y 
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tie  eleyated  i^  the  jcale  of  naliml  or  |]foUtitaI  8tggrati«»' 
dizemeDt>  Mrhbts^  ^n  allib^  varimra  points  of  comparison^ 
superior  to  tbe  mi  ;  and  there  is  bo  one  s6  loir  id  the  sdate' 
of  suboidinatidD^   wfao  may  not  form  soibe  advantageous 
comparisons  m  his  own  favour,  even  when  viewed  in  con-^ 
junction  with  the  highest  individoa)  in  the  state*    There  are 
some  poiata^  whether  physical  or  moral,  whether  of  mental 
or  corporeal  habitude  or  excellence,  in   wbieh  he  who  ii 
placed  in  the  lowest  line  of  subordination^^  is  sdperiorto  him 
vvbo  seems  resplendent  and  unrivalled  in  the  highest.    N4* 
tnre  seems  to  proceed  on  a.  principle  of  compensation ;  and 
by  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  plans,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  arrangements^  it  knows  how  taharmonize  the  most  dis* 
cordant  differences,  and  equalize  the  greatest  inequalities. 
I-t  well  becomes  maa  in  the  forms  and  combinations  of  po^ 
liiical  institutions,  to  copy  ^s  far  as  possible  this  admrabU 
method,  of  wisdom  inrfinite,  and  benevolence   divine.      If' 
there  be  no  one  individual,  however  high  he  may  be  piaced 
in  the  seale  of  naHiral  or  artificial  rank,<  who  is  superior  to 
aooifaer  in  all  die  possible  points  of  comparison  ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary,,  there  may  be  many  points'  of  consideration,  ia 
which  those  in  the  Ughest^  'are  inferior  to  those  in  the  low* 
est  raoks  of  life,  the  terms  ^  superior'  and  <  infetibr'  may  be 
interchanged  more  often  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and 
hence  .even  the  most  indigent  and  distressed  are  furnished 
with  reasons  of  no  small  weight  for  acquiescence  and  con- 
tentment*   The  terms:' rich'  and  '  poor,'  which  constitute 
two  ranks,  between  wbiofa  there  appears  so  great  a  differ- 
ence, are  far  from  being  syoonimoas  with  the  terms'  happy' 
and '  miserable.'    {^6r,  if  by  the  *  poor,*  we  mean  those  Who 
must  procure  their  daily  euDststedce^y  their  daily  toil,  'and 
by  the'  rich,'  those  who  can  live  at  their  ease  without  any 
sMch  necessity,  we  shall  find  that  there  ore  many  'poiot^of 
comparison  in  which  the  poor  are  superior  to  the  rtciK     - 
.  Ill  the  dextrous  use  of  various  corporeal  faculties,  which' 
constitute  one  of  the  species  of  natural  rank,  and  the  pos* 
session  of  which  gives  a  degree  of  contiroul  over  some  of 
the  meaps  of  gratification,  which  those  who  do  not  possess, 
cannot  have,  the  richest  capitalist  will  sink  in  the  compa<» 
rison  with  thcpeasant  and  the  avtisat^.     And  even  the  con- 
stancy of  exertion,  to  which  such  persons  are  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  their  situation,  is,  in  some  measure,  a  con* 
stancy  of  gratification.;  for,  in»lependent  of  the  hope  of 
recompense,  que  of  the  pleasurable  feelings  with  which  it  is 
attended,    tliere  is  something  in  every  species  of  exertion, 
when   abstracted  from  <  the  pains  ofexoessrve  toil,  wluch  ' 
has  a  physical  tendency,  agreeably  to  quicken  the  moli(»n9 
of  the  spirits  and  the  blood..    Thus  4be  jMCive  isjhourfr  is 
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exf'mpied  ^f^v^  the  expft icnce  of  that  nenrotis  di^pmaoii . 
aad  corporeal  debUkyi  ta  which  ihc  lich  in  A  paasiTe  to^ 
luptuary  \%  %^  0fian  exposed.     Mr.  MaecKarmid  makes, 
ilideed^^bat  we  tbtaka  straage  aaflertioii».  neither  warranted 
by  rea90D  ii6r  experience,  that  '  all  exerUoiis  of  our  powers 
jyreatteoded  with  ooeaaj  sensations ;  and,  while  they  cod<» 
tipue,  while  they  jure  ben^  and  not  yet  eoded,  they  are 
acconspanied  witba  greater  ot  less  diminution  of  our  bappi* 
nessi  in  proportion  as  they  are  move  or  less  violent  or  vsk^ 
tense.'    (p.  15K)    All  exertion  may  be  divided  into  mental 
or  corporeal.      Now  we  think  that  all  trains  of  mental  or 
oprporeal  exertion,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  on  this  side  of 
the  Ime  of  fetigne  where  {>ain  begins,  are  in  themselves, 
and  independeatof  all  associated  ooasiderations,  physically) 
pli^asurable*    Tosaytheeootraryis  in  factto  m9be  happi*. 
iie9s  consist  in  riotb,  or  the  opposite  lo  exertion  and  to  ia« . 
dustry*    Reflection  is  one  of^  t  ne  species  of  mental  exertion  ; 
but  toe  organiaation  of  bis  brain  tnusi  be  very  diffeiseiit  from 
the  (Umiaion,  to  whom  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  not  plea- 
surable, even  during  the  continuance.    Jdeflection,  *  while 
it  is  begun  and  not  yet  ended,'  is  so  far  (torn  being,  accord-  > 
ing  to  ttie  hypothesis  of  Mr*  Maodiarmid,^accompaaiedwith 
agreater  or  less  dtrainution  of  oar  happiness,'  that  it  is  on  the 
dDotmry  almost  uniformly  attended  with  a  greater  or  less. 
degree  of  pleasurable  sensation.    To  us,  happiness  like  vir*. 
tue  appesjFs  to  reside  not  so  much  in  action  as  in  activity.  Ac ) 
tivity  of  body  or  of  mind  is  the  soul  of  happiness.  It  is  the  an- 
tidote to  misery  and  care ;  and  it  ptodoces  bliss  not  only  after 
the  cessation,  when  the  fruit  of  exertion  is  obtained;  but  dor**' 
lug  the  coatiauanoej^  when  the  mind  or  the  body  is  really  en* 
gaged  in  the  acquisition*    During  the  higher  and  more  in- 
tents exertions  of  the  mind,  one  of  our  greatest  physiologists 
(Darwin)  conjectured  that  a  fluid,  as  fine  as  the  electric  aura, 
was  'generateid  in  the  brain  and  difinsed  over  the  nerves* 
But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  expefience  of  every  re^ 
fleeting  individual  will  prove  that  pleasure  accompanies  the 
process  of  reflection*    Mr.  Maediarmid,  in  a  note  on  this 
8ul{ject  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  says  that  pleasure 
is  consequent  on  the  success  of  our  exertions.,*  but  that  it 
does  not  accompany  actual  exertion  \  and  he  employs  a 
considerable  share  of.  logical  subtlety   to  prove  bis  asser- 
tion, which,  however,  we  think  that  only  a  little  common 
s^nse  is  wanting  to  dissipate  into  air.    That  the  agreeable 
sensations  which  are  produced  by  exertion  do  not  depend, 
as  Mr*  Maediarmid  seems  to  suppose,  on  its  succesful  termi- 
nation, but  accompany  the  exertion  itself,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  we  often  derive  pleasure  from  exertions  which 
donot  teimiiaate  uiccesafully  ^  as  for  instance,  bom  a  walk 
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CMi  and  tm^ar^  S^AordrntOitm,  f 

to  tee  ft  friend  whom  we  find  ab^nt  {torn  ktmie ;  fVom  vaitoa^ 
mental  and  corporeal  exertiofiSj  as  from  aa  attempt  4o  nmire 
a  piece  of  machinery^  which  we  cannot  Htecessfally  execute; 
#r  to  write  a  poem  or  other  literary  performancei  which  we 
'abamlon  before  we  have  brought  to  a  oooelasion.    la  these 
oases  the  action  of  the  corporeid  or  mental  organs  prodoces 
pleasirre,  independent  of  the  successful  execution.     The 
trutti  appears  to  be  that  all  exertion,  whether  mental  or 
corporeal ,when  not  carried  to  excess,  is  physically  i^eeabie. 
Atid  indeed  by  this  wise  arrangement  Pro?idence  seems  to 
hate  produced  in  some  degree  an   equilibrium  of  happiness 
between  those  situations  in  which^from  the  great  disparity  of 
cifcnmstances,  it  seeqas  impossible  that  there  shoald  be  any 
thing  like  an  approximation  to  equality  of  bliss*  The  peasant 
who  is  obliged  to  toil  for  the  bread  which  he  eats,  probably 
derives  from  those  very  exertjons,  which  m*e  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  his  situation,  a  degree  of  plei^sural^te  censi^tion 
equal  to  that   which  is  felt  by  \\^e  who  can   command 
many  kinds  of  sensual  gratification   without    any  perso- 
nal exertion.     But  while,  in    opposition  to  the    opinion 
of  Mr.  Maodiarmid,    we  think  that  a  certain  degree  of, 
pleasurable    sensation    accompanies    exertion, '  we    agree 
with  him  that  pleasure  is  consequent  <qmi    the  sqccessfu) 
termination;      Thus  by    the  bepefioent   apppjntments  of 
Ptoyideoce,  a  doub)e  recompense  is  assigned  to  industrious 
exertion ;  the  recompense  of  pleasure^  which  accompanies 
the  continuance,  and  which  follows  the  t*onclusion.    {labour 
^  besides  leaves  b<^ind  it  a  pre-disposing  fitness  fqr  other  gra« 
tifications,  which  are  denied  to  indolence  and  inaction.    I( 
gives  a  zest  to  ease  and  repose,  which  labour  only  can  pro*- 
cure.     It  makes  the  coarsest  fare  relish  as  well  a^  the  most 
costly  viands ;  and  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  on  his 
pallet  of  straw  or  his  bied  of  turf,  is  more  sweet  than  that  of 
the  monarch  on  his  couch  of  eider-down.    If,  abstracting 
our  thoughts  from  sentient  and  pontempiative  man,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  those  animals  who,  by  bemg  d^barrf d  fironi 
the  reflex  operations  of  mind,  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
pleasures  of  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  exertion  itaielf,  ^l- 
dependent  of  thesaccessful  termination,  is  to  them  an  abun* 
dant  source  of  pleasurable  sensation.    The  horse  and   the 
hound  give  no  uncertain  indications   of  the  pleasure  whicl| 
they  experience  in  lh«  chace.    (Consider  jthe  playful  motion^ 
oFthe  calf,  |he  colt,  the  kitten,  pr  the  lamb-    What  exqui- 
site gratification  d    tae  feathered  songsters  seem  to  deriy<(s 
from  the  exertion  of  their  vocal  organs  i  Indeed,  tht?  good- 
ness which  has  given  to  tlie  diversified  orders  of  sentient  ex? 
isience  so  many  powers  of  exertion,  is  palpably  eviqced  lit 
baying Qponected  pleasure  with  tbeei^ertioQof thastpowcfl* 
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r  Mr-  Mi»^diaii|pjtfi  has  ably  proved  Ihj^fc  political  tocietgr 
^n  n^ver  i^&aaie  wcU  An  appearmce,  or  poliiieal  institute 
jtiMD9  N-8P  rnodified^  as  to  abolish  the  distinctioa  of  ranks^ 
pr  to  aooihil^l^  \h^  r^gular  cbiHa  of  subprdlbatioo  which 
ponoepls  thie  sc^att^ed  .iateres(»  of  society.  No  two  indivi-. 
ikials  ftre  ^vier  likely  to  be  equal  iq  every  respect.  Some 
will  be  mor^  powerful  more  wise^  more  rich  thao  other8«t 
f  p  men|;al  operations  there  will  be  a  difference  from  oaiural 
capacity^  b^bit>  culture^  &c,  &c.  which  will  cause  in  iadi^ 
.yiduftls  almost  eodlpss  variatioos  io  the  facility  of  the  cxecu- 
;Uon  and  thp  perfipctipn  of  the  worl^.  The  irse  or  disuse  of 
tbecprporfal  powers,  th.e  differeot  periods  of  life,  ihediffe^ 
f  eqt  ^tajtea  of  body,  the  variatioas  of  the  |itmospbere>  and  a 
thousand  accideotal  and  for tuitotift  circumsti^pces,  will  oc-» 
Casipn  iofiDit^differcppe  iq  the  corporeal  operations  of  ipdivi* 
jjpals.  In  fihorii  the  differept  powers  of  body  and  of  mipd,  as 
far  as  they  give  con,tropl  over  the  means  ot  gratification^  oho 
jhardly  be  the  ^i^e  in  aoy  two  ip$lividuals»  much  less  can 
ihey  he  thpro^gfelyeqwliscd  tbrpugb  the  great  mass  of 
society.  :    . 

Among  the  ea^sQ^  which,  give  one  iqdividual  asup^jority 

-tp  ^pother,  which  ir^crease  their  cpjnmand  over  the  meanf 

pf  gratification,  and  raisie  tliem  iq  the  scale  pf  patpr^il  sab^ 

^rdinatipOf  may  he  .rqpkoned  influeoce,  in  proportion  to 

ihe  possession  of  whvch  v^e  are  able  to  operate  on  the  will 

^and  affeption^  pf  our.  fellow  <?reatqres.    This  inpuence  may 

J?e  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  ppwer^  c^f  t^leni,  or  of  vir» 

,tue.    This  .opinion  of  power,    whether  it  be  real  or  imagir 

jipary,  i^  ope  principal  cause  of  t^at  homage  which  is  paid  to 

Jthpse  who  are  palled  greats    The  p^i^ccice  of  a  physician  i§ 

increased  hy  %he  opinion  wbip.b  is  entertained  of  his  skill  4 

^nd  a  person  ip  distress  possesses  that  ipfluepc^  which  causes 

others  to  admtpi^ter  relief,  in  the  opiniop  which  is  enter- 

4ained  of  hi^.  integrity  ^nd  wortl)>    Even  helpless  infancy 

ranks  high  in  the  $cale  of  infiuepce  from  the  hold  which  it 

bason  the a^eetions*    l.nflpepce  .i^  pf^ep  continued  by  habit, 

^hen  the  opinion  which  fir^t  produced  it,  has  jpeased    to 

jpperale. . 

Though  the  differepee  of  ranks,  which  nature  has.  estar 
^lish^d  between  mfn,  is^o  les^ re^Ithan  that whicbhas been  , 
fietermined  by  political  ipstitutions,yetthe  former  could  not 
he  flo  ^^a^ily  ascertained*  Thus  though  9  difference  of  men* 
.  .tal  or  moral  qualification^  pon^titutes  a  real  difference  of  rank, 
yet,  from  ignori^nce  of  the  sutyi^ct,  we  should  often  find  it 
BifBcult  to  deterpiine  in  respect  to  these  qualifications,  what 
jdegree  of  rank  belongs  to  anv  particplar  Individuals.  The 
ffradationjs  of  superiority,  which  we  may  be  inclined  to  fix  op 
^|hpseocpa;si9q^pjiil§t.pt'ten  be  (amoioMs  .aft4  iotagioaify.-^ 
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The  degree  of  exceileoce,  to  which  any.  indWldaal  has  at- 
taiDed  in  any  of  the  qualifications  of  mind  or  hearty  cannot 
r^achly  \^e  calculated,or  accurately  he  known^  even  where  do 
prejudice  or  affection  interferes  tt>  pejplex  the  reckoning  or 
mislead  the  judgment.    Hence  we  more  clearly  see  the  ne- 
c^s^ity  and   the  advantage  of  those  political  contrivances 
which  fix  the  distinction  of  rank  by  a  line  too  palpable  to  be    ' 
mistaken^  and  introduce  Qrdejr.and  lii^rinony.  into  theolher^ 
wise  copfased  and  discordant  mass  of  society.    Xhe  compa* 
r^tive  dignity  apd  relative  superiority  of  particular  ranks 
would  not  b€j  moie  easy  to  determine  without  the  artificial! 
aid  of  pDlitical  contrivance.     Whether  the  preference  be  due 
tp  manual  dexterity  ,to  mental  ingenuity,or  n^oral  worth,might 
be  contested  by  the  different  competitors,    Thus.tbos^  ar- 
tificial linesi  which  political  societ^  draws,  tp  determine  the- 
differenpe  of  ranks  and  their  relative  superiority  or  import-. 
i(nc4?,though  they  oaay  notaccord  With  the  immutable discrimit; 
nationsof  abstract  truth^areneveverthelesshighlyconducivetoi 
public  utility  and  4)eace.    Though  those  distinctions  of  rank^ 
which  political  society  engenders  and  appoints^  are  different, 
from  those  whicii  nature  sanctions  and  avows;  though  the  ua*, 
tnral  pifeference  which  is  due  to  mental  or  moral  qualifica-, 
tions  be  often  superseded  by  inferior  considerations^  and  tb^^ 
artificial  demarcations  of  political  convenience,  yet  mental 
and  moral  qualities  will  usually  find  their  level  even  amid 
the  rugged  inequalities  of  political  society.    And   thought 
politiqal  pre.-eminence  be  not  always  associated    with  oien«^ 
tal  or  moral  superiority,  yet  mental  or  moral  excellence  will, 
attract  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  regard  even  in  the  lowr 
est  stations;  while  the  highest  political  rank,  without  th^ 
aecompaniment  of  n^ental  or  moral  worth,  will  excite  no-; 
thing  but  contempt.  Thus  the  artificial  distinctions  of  politi-' 
caldo  not  obliterate  those  of  natural  rank.  They  rather  serv^ 
to  show  the  native  dignity  of  intellect  and  the  loveliqiess  o( 
virtue. 

Those  ranks,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  natural  subordi- 
nation, are  not  arbitrary  or  optional  things.  They  are  indis« 
tolubjy  perinapent,  though  the  individuals  who  occupy 
them,  are  mutable  and  perisliing,  Persipicuity,  menapry, 
judgment,  imaginatiqn,  prudence,  temperance,  charity,  an4 
other  resplendant  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  are  vanki 
which  arep^rpeiualty  fixed  in  the  scale  pf  mental  and  moral 
consideration;  but  they  are  filled  not  only  by  a  succession 
of  individuals,  but  the  same  individual  is  seldom  long  station*^ 
ary  at  any  given  point  of  the  same  rank.  He  is  either  pro^ 
gress^ive  or  retrograde.  If  be  do  not  advance  beyond  his  pre-* 
sent  pitch  of  intellectual  or  moral  culture^  be  seldom  fiuk  t<|. 
.    flok  below  itl  '  . 
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In  Part  II,  of  ihis  work^  are  coristdfer^dttie  effects  of  nafutdl 
salwrdihatiba  on  the  happiness  6f  society.  Here  ^he  adthor^ 
enferi  6n  in  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  happiness  with  iu 
c6heoiiiitanfc  accessories  And  its  conHituent  parts;  and,  as. 
thift  hftppihessi  of  a  society  however  large  can  consist  ott\j  of  x 
Ihi  happiness  of  ill  the  individuals  ^ho  eothpose  it,  the  same 
ingredients  v^hich  ebttipose  the  happiness  of  ah  individual 
mast  itjt  fact  constitute  the  happitiess  of  a  society*  We  cote's 
f^ks  that  we  have  hot  perdsed  this  part  of  M^  MaediarmidV 
v^ork  either  ^ith  mdcn  instruction  or  delight.  What  he  ha» 
stid  on  the  subject  of  happiness  wilt  neither  advance  oui^ 
khowU4gC/nor  facilitate  tt^e  ikcquisitibn.  He  says  that  out 
happiness  is  iA  propoi'tion  to  our  cbiinmand  over  the  mean^ 
of  gratificatibti.  l*his  is  in  fict  otily  to  assert  that  our  hap* 
pin^si  is  greater  or  less  in  proponioq  ^  we  $te  more  at  less 
iiappy.  9ut^hat  do  w^  learn  from  this  ?  The  nature  an4 
|he  poiilistituents  of  haplpine^  iem^in  as  indeterminate  aiif4 
linknoWn  af^t  this  luminlpius  exposition  is  they  were  befo^: 
Happine^  Certainly  Supposes  the  presence  of  pleasure,  tiie 
fA^bte  bf  paiUji  and  a  tacfility  iti  procuring  those  objects  of 
desiriej  which  may  reasonably  be  $QUght>  or  which  aire  €om« 
patible  with  ihe  fcircumstanCes  of  the  ibditidual.  Mr.  Mac-* 
tfiarmid  says  that '  the  happiness  of  aft  individual^  as  far  as  it 
iicoiinected  with  the  presence  of  any  desire,  U  greater  or 
les^  tn  proportion  as  his^  command  over  th6  means  6f  griti* 
^cation  is  greater  or  less/  p.  143.  Tbii  is  only  to  assert  tbaf 
ifae  h^pptn^ss  of  an  individual,  is  far  as  it  i^  connected  wit^ 
^ny  desire,  is  greatei*  or  less  in  proportioti  is  he  cati  gratify 
that  desire  with  greatei-  or  less  facility  ;  or  in  proportion  as 
he  poteesse^  the  ni^ansi  of  making  that  desire  conducive  tci 
)iis  bippiness.This  is  to  say  something  and  to  teach  i;iottxing^  to 
employ  a  barren  periphrasis  of  words  without  conveying  any 
jjhforifnalion.  This  may  be  called  the  age  of  wojrda;  but  ik 
^ost  wrlrers,  while  We  meet  with  i  forest  of  words,  we  hav^ 
to  Undent  a,  dearth  of  sens^.The  branches  luxuriate  in  foliagej^ 
but  they  i^re  not  hung  with  fruit.  This  is  indeed  son^etimeat 
the  paae  eveti  with  our  siutbor;  but  still  his  paiges  are  ii^  ' 
i(€ffifetal  fkr  from  being  destitute  of  idea«.  There  are  many 
f  f^casioiis  in  turbich  his  sentences  teem  i[?ith  ideas^without  being 
4>bscBred  by  any  cumbrous  superfluity  of  words.-ff-Wir«  Mac^' 
imrniid,  afler  having  (old  ps  that  happiness,  as  far  as  it  is 
4H)tepected  ^ith  desire;^  is  in  proportion  to  the  faciUty  with 
trhich  we  pan  inake  it  cptiducive  to  our  happ^ness,add9,  'thai 
fmr  happiness  is  eyery  monient  interrupted  more  or  less  by 
some^e^ire,  some  demand  for  new  gratification  which  springs^ 
pfp  in  pui*  breasts/  If  this  be  the  case,  the  life  of  man  woulc| 
tifil  port^ih  pQie  solitary  interval  of  calfl^  enjoyment,  or  of 
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bHisAll  iatkiiA^ioii  mrliffled  by  dmre.    Bat  is  tbia  tbe  fact  i 
Does  not  on  tbe  cod irary    every    individual    experience 
iomgcK  or  shorter  int^vaU  of  bliss  which  no  inquiet  desire 
kitriHkfS  to  interrupt  i     So  far  is  itfrond  beioff  true    that 
iiappiaett  ia every  moment  interrupted  more  or  ^ss  by  some 
desiff^thtttit  is  probable  there  is  no  one  individual  wha 
has  not  experienced  eonsideraUe  intervals  of  pleasurable 
franqotlKty  unrulM  by  the  presence  of  any  turbulent  desire. 
Mn  M acdiarmid  proceeds  to  tell  us '  that  the  presence  of 
this  deoMmd  of  desire  i»  always  attended  by  uneasy  sensations, 
ky  a  diminolion  of  happiness/  And  as  he  had  before  inform- 
ed os^  that    '  our  happiness   is   every  moment  interrupt* 
td  «are  a  less  by  aome  desire/  he  need  not,  we  thinki 
kave  taken  the  trouble  to    communicate    the  additional 
kiformatioa  that  this  desire  is  attended  by  a  diminution 
of  our  happiness*    For,  if  we  be  aubject  to  the  perpetual  in* 
trmioai  <k  desires  which  are  perpetually  at  variance  with 
bappiiiesa>  it  seems  quite  superfluous, to  tell  us  tbfit  such  de* 
tires^  diminish  our  happiness.     For  how  could  they    be 
otherwise?    In  a  phitosophical  treatise  like  that  ot  Mr. 
M acdiarmidi  we  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  useless  repe« 
titbns  and  continual  tautologies,  which  only  obscure  the 
leasoning  and  perplex  the  argument. 
'    It  is  one  of  tbe  opinions  of  thia  writer  that  desire  is  al* 
Irays  attended  with  uneasy  sensations  or  a  diminutioii  of 
happidass  ;  and  as  he  tells  us  that  we  are  subject  evertf  mo* 
lii^to  new  successions  of  desire,  the  days  of  man  must 
pussent  nothing  but  a  sad  perpetuity  of  woe.    But  it  appears 
to  u«  not  only  that  many  instants,  which  will  be  found  to 
fintount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable  portion  of  human 
life,  ure  not  disturb^  by  any  impetuous  motions  of  desire, 
but  that  the  sensation  of  desire  itself  is  not,  till  it  becomes 
excessive,  opposite  to  happiness.     When  by  desire  is  meant 
a.pamful  sense  of  privation  or  an  importunate  cravih^^  there 
is  no  need  to  say  that  \l  must  be  attended  with  a  dimmution 
of  happiness  ;  but  desire  must  either  have  continued  some, 
time  without  its  appropriate  gratification,  or  be  very  violent 
in  kind  oir  in  degree,  before  it  is  accompanied  with  ihe  feeling 
of  pain.     For  even  those* desires  which,  when  they  have  re- 
mained long  without  their  proper  gratification,  are  the  most 
impatient  of  restraint,  isre    in  their  nascent  state  imbued 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  paiq.     Hunger  it- 
self/till  it  becomes  intense,  is  not  a  disagreeable  sensation,  for 
do  w^  not  hear  men  continually  exclaim  with   satisfaction, 
that  they  have  a  good  appetite  i    Now  can  there  be  a  ^ood 
appetite  without  a  desire  of  food  ?    The  truth  is,  that  alTde- 
f  aes  affect  not  only  the  body  bi|$  (he  mind ;  andj^  where  they 
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aire  not  Associated  with  the  f>roba^i}ity  of  fm^tiiationy  mi 

i^ith  great  difBcuItj  of  obtaining  their  appropriace  gnati&ua-i 
tjon,  iliey  seem  to  be  alway^  combined  wUb  tbe:plea,sasabki 
anticipations  of  frniiion.  Ami  as  we  are  more  siibjcbt  toi 
presumption  than  to  doubt>  and  to  hope  than  to  dislrtiaty  thci 
sensation  oF  desire  will  usaaKy  be  found  to  rqii  {parallel  witli 
that  of  hope,  in  which  there  is  always' a 'certain  sex^ret  forert 
tas^ieof  the  appropriate  gratification*  SoiHd' desires  are  phytic 
cally  agreeahle,  as  they  are  the  associajtes:  of  health  oxH 
strength.  Thus  the  sexual  desire,  when  it  does  not  fffactv 
to  a  certain  degree  of  viorence  and  intetisity,'  is^aecompa»i94 
ivitb  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  '  As  ii  is  'desire  vtbieH 
causes  exertion,  and  as  Mr.  Ma^diarmid- Has  told  »uatiMt  all 
exertion  is  attended  with  uneasy  sensations  or  a  diii^uiiaai 
of  happiness;  desire  mtrst  be  eon'sidered  as-a^souroe  of  ag||;ra'^ 
v^ted  woe.  But  we  have  ali»eady  shown  that  ,.€les;tioii# 
when  not  carried  to  ex'cess,  iS'  physically  agreeablei;  and 
<[;onsec}uently  the  pains  of  desire,  when  desire  it^paiofiiU 
must  often  be  counteracted  by  the  pleasures  of  ^er^ 
lion.  ;   J 

Mr.  Macdiarmid  thinks  that  the  happiness  of  an  tndif  iV 
dual  increases^in  proportion  as  he  advances  from  a  low^f 
rank  to  a  higher.  Tp  this  We  assent  a^  far  as  the -advance  is 
contined  to  the  scale  ofmental^iiid  moral  cmisideraiian.  Fof 
we  can  hardly  suppose  an  advance  in  intellectual  and  niprai 
puliure,  or  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  to  be  »ni 
attended  with  a  proportionalef  increase  of  that  inbeyior  satis** 
faction,  in  which  the  essence  of  true  happiness  resides,  'Bu|; 
'  we  are  far  from  thinking  tliat  happiness  ihcreases  in  propor^ 
fion  as  we  ascend  from  one  high  rank  of  honour  or  of  opulence 
to  a  higher;  for  we  believe  that  com  mom  experience  wiU 
pfove  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact  j  and  that  men  usually 
recede  from  gcKitrine  happiness  in  the  samel  degree  that  they 
ascend  the  ladder  of  ambition,  or  accumulate  the  treasurv^ 
of  avarice.  We  know  of  no  happiness,  in  which  there  is  any 
capacity  of  perpetual  inci-ease  or  of  permanent  eontmuance^ 
distinct  from  that  inward  serenity  of  delight  which  is  thfc 
t)oon  of  virtue.  We  dissent  from  many  thinjL^s  which  M». 
MacdJarinid  has  said  on  the  nature  of  happinciis,  but  w^  do 
it  without  any  bitlerness  of  censure  or  any  feeling  of  disre- 
spect. Mr.  JVIacdinrmid  is  ingenious  where  lie  is  not  pro- 
found;  and  even  where  he  does  not  tbin4c  justly,  he  eii- 
prea.^es  himself  without  obscurity.  Where  we  may  oot 
'  reeoinincnd  him  for  depth  of  reflection,  we  willingly  concede 
to  him  tlie  praise  of  pers[;icuily. 

Il1.*i  hilly  rcrrjarkcd  thai  variety  of  pursuit  is  not  favour^ 
abit  to  Gxctilpnce,     Exctlleuc^  indeed  or  trauscendaut  supe- 
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riority  in  any  ^urticdlar  branch  of  art  or  ncknoe  9een38  til 
yaqaire  the  concentrated  application  of  all  the  powers  toaxm 
pw'ticular  pursuit.  Hence  the  subdivision  of  labour^  which 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  civil iaation  and  tbe  accusi»> 
laiion  of  capital^  ii^  favourable  to  mechanic  excellence.  If  afl 
the  numerous  component|)arts  of  a  watch  were  made  by  ood 
^mtifian,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  manufadured 
with  so  much  nicety  and  skilly  as  when  the  manufacture  of 
each  particular  part  is  the  province  of  a  particular  iudivi^k- 
^duai  who  makes  It  the  object  of  his  exclusive  attention^aiid 
^e  whole  is  pat  together  by  some  other  person,  who  has  vm 
:fhkre  in  the  fabrication  of  the  niateriaUi  but  who  under>^ 
Utapds  the  relation  of  the  parts  and  the  combined  action  of 
4he  whole.    The  subdiirision  of  labour  promotes  tbemulti^ 

Slication  of  ranks^  and  lengthens  the  scale  oi  subordinationv 
lutii  thttSi  at  the  samis  time^  increases  the  impediments  i# 
A  state  of  anari^hy  and  <^onfusiQ.n.  it  augments  the  order 
and  harmony,  and  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  societjiw 
iWhere  labour  Is  more  subdividedj»  the  exchange  of  indua- 
try  between  individuals  must  be  enlarged,  commerce  au(^ 
.mented^and  the  social  circle  expanded  to  wider  dimensions. 
jNor  can  this  take  place  wi'ihout  a  considerable  additiofl 
to  the  sum  of  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness,  for 
ithe  jnoreih^  comiiierce  b^tw^^oo  individuals  is  facUitaled» 
the  more  the  social  sympathies  will  be  multipUed  and  nt 
t^ed«  The  manners  of  the  people  will  receive  a  softer  tone  ; 
md  a  purifying  ferment  will  be  infused  into  the  mass  ot  Uic 
■)«$op|e« 

^appinesis  i^  increased  by  the  improvement  of  the  art« 

.at^^cienceSj.  as  they  inultiply  the  objects  of  attention,  the 

materials  of  jtnd;ustry,   and  the  sources  of  amusement;  while. 

Ibcy  tend  to  mpderate  or  subdue  the  grosser  propensiti<^ 

.^f  the  human  animal.    Art  is  the  practical  operation  of 

jicience.  Science  is^  properly  speaking,  the  knowledge  of  the 

;causes  frctm  which  effects  result ;   and  by  the  aid  of  which 

they  may  be  produced.    True  science  investigates  seconid 

pauses,  which   art  employjs  for  the  u^  of  man.    Thus  sci- 

;^nc^  and  art,  which  master  the  powers  or  imitate  the  effects 

.pf  nature^  give  new   forms  and  combioations  to  the  pro- 

.ducts  of  the  yiaierial  world^  an<l  greatly  enlarge  the  n^'ans  of 

.jhum^n  gratification. 

Tlie  faculties  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind  are  subr 
ject  to  certain  laws,  and  can  be  hnproved  only  within  cer- 
tain limitsjktion^    One. generation  cannot  transmit  its  prac<^ 
tical  dexteritv   to  another.    The  artist  may   bequeath   liis 
.property  to  his.succes^r;  it  is  npt  the  same  y/iih  his  per- 
yjj^v^^\  fi^i\\.     Thi»  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  personal  c^c^- 
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tiotr.  But  though  the  mechanic  excellieace  fvfaich  it  po9» 
iessed  by  one  generation^  cannot  be  left  ag  an  inheriianee 
to  tbe  succeed H)g,  yet  knowledge  is  in  some  measure  capable 
of  transmission  i  neiv  and  better  methods  may  be  disco^ 
wered,  and  meniiil  and  corporeal  improvement  may  be  ab* 
Weviated  both  in  tlie  time  and  in  Uie  toil. 

Jn^oence,  which  is  not  a  gross  or  material  substance,  maj 
.  le  coiumnnicated  without  any  diminution  being  experi* 
eoced  by  the  possessor;  but  wealth  cannot  be  imparted 
«ritho«t  a  sensible  reduction  of  the  quantity.  Kor  can 
wealth  be  considerably  itscrensed  without  an  increase 
being  made  in  the  wealtAi  of  m^my  other  individuals.  For 
large  capitals  are  not  obtained  by  individual  exertioq, but 
|iy  putting  a  large  stock  of  industry  in  motion.  But  to 
atimulate  the  industry  is  in  fact  to  increase  the  subsif* 
ience  and  tl)«  wealth  of  individuals.  Thus  lar,^e  capitalsj 
Bgainsc  which  such  a  senseless  outcry  has  sometimes  bee« 
mised,  have  a  beneficent  (operation.  But  when  wealth  i^ 
Keqoes^thed  to  children  in  so  large  a  mass  as  to  render 
exertion  superfluous,  it  diminishes  the  chances  of  happi* 
jies«,  and  multiplies  the  temptations  to  idleness  and  Yiee, 
On  this  account  a  numerous  aristocracy,  which  supposes  a 
inKSs  of  individuals  both  indisposed  to  exertion  and  exemp- 
ted from  the  necessity  of  it^  must  be  regarded  as  the  bane  of 
ftates. 

l^ven  the  benevolent  aSections,  tbe  oVjeet  of  which  is  the 
4^oinniuhicalion  of  happiness,  are  indinerent  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  all  but  those  to  whom  they  are  imipeoiately  di- 
^'ected,  and  as  they  do  not  act  instinctively  right,  they  may 
from  want  of  knowledge  injure  the  object  of  their  operations, 
Brutes  choose  instinctively  what  is  good^  but  men  may 
prefer  poison  by  mistake.  Of  self-love,  tlie  object  is  not 
ihjury,  but  the  imniediate  gratification  of  the  individqal.  If 
this  can  be  increased  by  doing' good,    selfishness  will   ap« 

Earently  take  the  direction  of  benevolence  ;  but  if  increased 
y  doing  injury,  selfishness  will  seem  acitiated  by  the  ^pi- 
nt of  miilevolence  In  the  first  case  it  will  prompt  to  good, 
in  the  other  to  evil.  But  when  selfishness  takes  the  lattei 
direction,  it  must  proceed  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  inter« 
est  ;  for,  if  we  could  see  the  present  and  the  remote  cense* 
quences  of  actions,  duty  and  interest  would  always  be 
found  the  same;  The  highest  gratification  of  selfishness 
^ould  be  found  to  centre  in  the  operations  of  benevolence, 
Tlie  diininution^  of  others'  happiness,  can  never^  if  rightly 
ponsideied,  he  an  augmentationof  our  own. 

Our  author  seems  disposed   to  multiply  the  number  of 
iiumdQ  inbtincts^  and  he  calli  some  things  by  that  nam^  \^ 
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wVicb  itbas  not  b^en  usually  affixed.    Thu»  be  termt  coii* 
science  an  instiocUve  desire   of  duty.     Instiuc  t  appears  to 
b^  a  beat  or  direction  given  by  nature  to  the  sensatiofis^  de» 
sires  and  operations,  which,  as  it  is  not  the   effect  of  in* 
struction   or  of   imitation,  if  uniformly  the  same  in  all  t(^ 
individuals  of  the  species  to  which  it    is  communicated*^ 
Thus  we  see  the  force  of  instinct  in  the  birds  and  beasts,  ia 
the  choice  of  their  food,  the  structure  of  their  habitatioBS^ ; 
Sqc.    Thus  in  similar  situations,  birds  of  the  same   speciea 
wjll  construct  their  nests  of  the  same  materials,  and  give 
them  precisely  the  same  form.     But  if  conscience  be  aa 
iqstjnctfit  must  be  allowed  to  want  the  essential  character* 
istic  of  other  instincts — uniformity  of  operation  in  all  the;., 
individuals  of  the  species  of  beings  to  which  it  is  attached  ; 
for  it  will  incite  different  individuals  to  the  most  opposite 
modes  of  conduct.     In  some  it  will  prompt  to  cruelty  and 
oppression,  to  the  most  atrocious   violations  of  justice  and 
humanity.     But  if  conscience  were  an  instinctive  desire  of 
duty,  there  would  bean  undeviatinguuiformity  in  itsopera^* 
tioQs.     ii  would  not  impel  to   vice  in  one  instance  and  to 
virtue  in  another ;  but  to  virtue  in  all.    Conscience  appears 
to  be  a  reflex  action  of  the  mind  on  the  conduct  of  the. 
individual.       Conscience   therefore    will  be  more  or  leaS: 
ji^t  in  Its  decisions,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  more  or  lesa. 
enlightened.     Its  determinations  must  be  affected  by  the 
disparity  of  knowledge.'   A  sense  of  duty  is  not  innate,  but 
acquired ;  and  hence  it  must  vary  with  the  education,  know^, 
ledge  and   circumstances  of  the  individuah     But  there  does 
*  seem  to  be  implanted  in  every  individual,   a  pre-dispQsing, . 
tendency  to  sit.  in  judgment  on  his  own  conduct,  to  make 
bis  own  actions  the  subject  of  reflection  ;  and  hence  he  can*- 
not  help,  according  to  the  notions  of  duty  which  he  has 
acquired,8ecrelly  toapprove  some,  and  to  disapprove  others  9 
and  as  self  approbation  is   a    pleasureable    feeling,     thos^ 
actions  which  are  agreeable  to  the  internal  rule  of  recti* 
tUde,    produce  inward    serenity  and  satisfaction,  and    the 
contrary,  trouble  and  inquietude.     This  i.«  more  particnlarly 
the  case  when  the  acquired  sense  of  duty  is  strengthened 
by  religious  impressions,  by  ilit-  belief  of   an  all-observing 
God,  and  of  future  retribution. 

In  sections  vii,  viii,  ix,  we  meet  with  some  good  obser- 
vations on  resentment,  of  which  Mr.  Mdcdidrmid  has  stated 
the  beneficial  and  the  pernicious  tendencies  and  effects  with 
philosophical  discrimination.  The  feeling  of  r<?sentment^ 
irhich,  on  pai'licular  occasions,  we  can  no*  more  prevent  than 
we  can  the  feeling  of  hunger  or  of  thirst,  was  designed  by 
nalureas  a  protection  against  injury,  and  the, feeling  Itself 
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onthc  experience  of  injury,  as  it  is  unavoiaable,  must  he*^ 
iifdoCent  where  the  conlinaanc^  is  not  cherished  by  male*  \ 
iroteoi  reflecticHi*     And  though  the  feeling  of  resentment 
nrdy  be  thought  adverse  to   the  principle  of  benevolence,  ' 
j^,  as  ffoin  the  constitution  of  our  nature  the  feeling  of 
lesentment  is  exerted  by  injuries  which  ai^  done  to  others 
«i  W€fll  as  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  found  in  many  instances,  if 
ri^bUy  considered,  to  increase  the  ardour  and  the  force  of 
the  benevolent  affections,  and  to  operate  as  an  auxiliary  ta 
litoautnity.    Where  the  feeling  of  resentment  is  excited  by 
tte  recital   of  any  act  Of  injustice  and  oppression,  bene*- 
Yolence  is  more  forcibly  instigated  to  succour  the  injured 
mild  oppressed. 

iWe  shall  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  what 
Mr.  Macdiarmid  has  stated  on  the  principles  of  military  sub- 
ordination ;  but  we  agree  with  him  that  it  woold  be  bettef  • 
'i*f  the  service  and  for  the  country  if  more  attention  were' 
|ii^id  to  the  qualifications  of  officers,   if  men  were  not  in-* 
trOsted  with  military  command  who  are  totally  destitute  of 
ail  military  science,  and  if  such  regulations  were  adbptedas 
>#ovi)d  ensure  more  wisdom  and  judgment  in  the  choicedf 
(tf&<:ers.     And  as  the  whole  public  force,  whatever  may  bfe* 
,  tt»e  political  cotistitution  of  any  country,  must  ultimately^ 
ivside  iri  the  military,  to  whose  protection  are  committed  the  . 
lives  and  properties  of  every  individual,  tlxe  army,  instei^d 
c^  being  coniposed,  as  it  usually  is,  of  the  refuse  atid  dreg» 
of  mankind,  ought  to  consist  of  th6  virtue  and  patriotism 
6f  the  xjouutry.     In  the  present  constitution  of  the  army, 
tke  moral  instruction   of  the  military  is  totally  neglected. 
But  physical   force,  where  it  is   not  directed  by  the  princi- 
jpte  of  virtue,  or  subjected   to  moral  i*estraint,  must  always 
ie  lis  dangerous  to  ii^  friends  as  to  its  foes.     No  steady  re-' 
liince  can  be  placed  on  its  fidelity  ;  it  v»^411  present  no  natural 
ttie<ins  of  counteractioh  to  the  arts  of  corruption  and  intrigue^^ 
and  in  the  hour  of  peril  it  will  fail.     Physical  force  indeed 
without  moral  restraint  may  be  made   the  engine  of  despo- 
tism ;  b(it  it  is  an  instrument,  on   which  des|)otism   cannot 
i^ly.     It  must  not  be  supposed   that  the  diftusion  of  moral 
knowledge  throughout  an  army  would  relax  the  habits  of 
obedience,  or   inlroduce   insubordination  among  thctroops.\ 
X\>r  morality  will  always  inculcate  submission   to  lawful  au- 
thority, and  obedience  to  just  commands.     Nor  can  it  be 
iiipposed  that  an  army,  in  which  there  is  a   proper  sense  of. 
the  necessity  of  temperance,  chasliiy,  or  justice,  will  be  mor^ 
<lfflBcttlt  to  govern  than  one  in  which  dcbauchery,vio!ence  and 
*very  excess  prevail.    Late  experience  has  proved  that  tho^ 
Armies^howev^r  numerous  they  may  be,  which  are  composed 
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like  a  piece  of  iiisensate  machinery j,  in  VTiicbthere  is  i^oaai- 
inatiog  soul  of  virtiie  and  of  patriotism^  are  but  a  Mrekk  and 
insecure  defence  against,  an  invading  enemy;  they  may 
indeed  be  a  fit  ii^rument  of  domestic  oppression^  but'nojust 
government  will  ever  wish  to  oppress ;  and  all  governments 
whichr^ie  olHiel  and  unjusL  will  sooner  or  later  find^  that  evea 
t^e  bayonet  affords   only   an  uncertain  and  perilous  secu* 

m-  . 

Aax.  II.— Sir  JoAw  Troiisart's  Chrvmclcs  of  England,  Frtmcc^ 
Spain,  i^c.   bij  Th(ma$  Johneu.    Volu  X  XL  Xll. 

.,  'IT  is  strange  to  me/  says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters,  speak-  - 
ing  of  Froissait,  *  that  people  who  would  give  (housatids  for 
a  dozen  portraits{origituiU  of  that  llnie)  to  furnish  a  giiHery. 
should  never  cast  an  eye  on  so  many  moving  pictures  of 
the  life,  actions,  manners,  and  thoughts  of  their  ancestors 
done  on  ihe  spot,and  in  strong,  though  simple  colours/  He 
is,  indeed,  as  the  same  writer  somewhere  else  observes,  *  the 
Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  ase,' 

*  A  fiitthCul  chronicler,'  («ay*  Mr.  Hciyfcy,) 

'As  rich  in  honesty  as  void  of  art/  ,♦ 

Qurobservationson  liie  former  volumes*  afford  some  eslti mate 
of  his  success  in  delivering  down  to  us  a  general  picture  ol  ■ 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  age.  He  seldom  or  never 
labours  at  a  description,  but  a  simple  touch,  perhaps  unde- 
signedly introduced,  often  presents  a  perfect  poi  ti;att  to  ouf 
view.  This  is  yet  more  frequently  done  by  a  number  of  light 
and  casual  strokesof  nature, seemingly  unimportant  iri  ihem- 
yelves,  and  all  of  them  blending  together  so' as  to  form  th« 
mpst  accurate  and  unquestionable  likeness.  VVho  does  not 
recognise  the  Richard  of  Shakespeare,  weak,  irresolute, 
proud,  alternatelj  daring  and  dejected,  in  the  several  detach- 
ed incidents  of  that  unfortunate  prince's  life,  from  WatTyler^s 
insurrection  to  tlie  last  catastrophe  of  his  unhappy  reign'? 
How  characteristic" is  the  conversation  which  Froissart  makes 
him  hold  with  the  Duke  of  Ireland  at  Bristol,  on  the  breafc- 
ing  out  of  the  first  conspiracy  of  his  barons  and  his  offended 
uncles  !  Shakespeare  himself  is  not  more  trge,  he  is  only 
more  poetical,  when  he  makes  him  txcluim  (in  his  vaunting 

'     M     /i:    r"r , . ; , . ,,    ,,      ,. 

*  Se«Crit.  |tcT?.  ^Xarcb  1806..  (Vd,  7.  p.  9.1  j.)  and  Dccciiittcr  ISOG,  (VoL 
9/>.  362:) 
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*  The  breadi  of  worldly  men  cennpt  dep09^    - 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.. 

t^or  every  rebel  which  the  foe  hath  prest 

To  do  annoyance  to  our  sacred  head^ 

God  for  his  Richard"  hath  in  heavenly  store 

A  glorious  angd — then,  if  angels  fight*    ' 

Weak  men  must  f all— ^for  Heaven  still  guards  the  rigbt 

.  In  point  of -discrimination  afid  variety  of  char^lcterj  Vto\i^ 
sart  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ver^  first  of  the  poets 
and  biatoriana  of  nature*  Hardly  aJcnighl^  or,  '  squire  .ol 
low  degree/  appears  throughout  the  vast  and  complicatedl 
pictures  he  presents  to  us^  without  some  determitiedaiid  pecijv 
liar  mark  b^  which  we  recognise  bim  on  bis  next  approiu:fr» 
If  it  is  so  wah  the  inferior  personages^  the  leading  actocs,  of 
the  drama  are^  of  course,  stiil  more  strongly  and  particular^ 
ly  delineated  ;  and  no  man  can  boast  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  statesmen  and  heroes  of  the  present  day^ 
tnan^  after  perusing  the  '  Chronicles  of  England^  France^ 
Spain>  and  the  adjoining  Coutitries/  he  will  have  formed 
with  the  busy  performers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
distinction  is  preserved,  even,  under  similar  circumstance^/ 
both  of  situation  and  of  general  character*  Richard  the  se- 
cond and  Charlesthe  sixth,  are  holh  weak  princes^  addicted 
to  pleasure,  governed  by  favourites^  i alternately  guided  and 
opposed  by  proudj  ambitious,  and  powerful  uncles.  Yet 
hardly  a  speech  is  uttered,  hardlv  an  action  performed  by  ei- 
ther, but  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  actor  to  whom  it  is  ascri^ 
bed,  and  would  be  out  of  character  in  the  other.  The  Duk€;s 
of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Gloucester,  alTin  similar  situations,  and  with  similar  interest^ 
are  yet  very  distinct  and  different  personages.  Even  in  the 
points  where  they  most  resemble  tfae^  are  most  discrimitiatecf. 
The  English  dukes  are  proud  of  their  fathers^  glory,  and  of 
the  brilliant  exploits  in  which  they  had  themselves  borne  sd 
signal  a  part*  They  compare  the  past  times  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  retire  in  sullen  dignity  from  the  humiliating  com- 
4)arison.  The  brothers  and  cousin  of  Charles  the  fifth  are 
also  lofty ;  but  their  vanity  is  that  of  grea^t  possessions  and  uh- 
equalled  power  and  wealth;  their  ambition  is  confined  to 
the  wish  of  ruling,  and  they  are  alternately  plelised  or  discon- 
tented with  the  government,  as  they  are  more  or  less  consult^ 
ed  and  respected  by  their  nephew  and  sovereign.  This  is  the 
distinction  of  circumstances;  nor  is  that  kss  which  is  ap- 
parent in  their  individual  characters*  The  piride  of  Ibe  high- 
minded  Lancaster  difiFers  from  that  of  the  indoletit  York  «o<l 
the  factious  Gloster,  no  less  than  the  same  quality  is  contrast- 
^  in  the  selfish  and  avaricious  Berry,  the  Cautious  Burgil^^ 
dy,  and  the  gallant  Bourbon. 
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PrcHSsarl^  thoQgk  ii  ehtircbman^  was  Tory  litde  ttinl^ 
•d  with  tha  bigotry  and  prejudice  whicli^  in  the  middle  ages^ 
%eFt  tb^  distinguishing  marks  of  his  profession.  I'bis  cir* 
Ofifnscsnce  may  easily  beaceoanted  for  from  a  consideratioa 
^f  tbelife  he  led,  and  of  the  strongand  decided  bent  of  his  in* 
cliaatidn  and  gtaius.  This  has  caused  some  writers  to  tax 
-Jiim  with  irreligion ;  but  an  impantial  reader  will  as  fully  ac* 
<]uh  bioi  of  the  latter  calumny  as  of  the  charge  of  supersti^i 
tion.  Wtierever  hia  subject  leads  him  to  treat  of  the  tremen- 
/db^s-  srehtsm  which  in  his  times  divided  thtf  dirhuan  worlds 
he  hi^ntions  it  with  the  most  perfect  historical  candour  and 
fairness,  and  with  a  pious  wish  that  the  monarehsand  f>€ople 
«f  christian  countries  might  be  induced  to  join  in  wiping  off 
the  seandal  attached  to  their  religion^  and  gefierously  form  a 
common  league  against  the  too-successful' and  ambitious  ene^ 
tuies  of  their  faith.  He  marks^  ind^ed^  now  and  then,  wiih 
yery  decided  strobes,  the  narrow  and  selfish  poKcy  of  the  ri»' 
▼al  eourts  of  Rome  and  Avignon  ;  and  while  his  simple  styl^ 
^f  narration,  the  *  plain,  unvarnished'  nature  of  his  tale,  sufr 
£cientiy  protect  him  from  inquisitorial  comments  and  cen« 
em^s,  we  sometimes  doubt,  while  reading,  whether  the  honest 
canon  is  not  smiling,  like  Rabelais,  behind  the  curtain.  The 
impious  heresies  of  the  apostate  sir  Galeas,who,  while  tlie  two 
popes  were  excommunicating  each  other,  ^  laughed  at  both/ 
and  who  appropriatefd  to  himself  the  revenues  of  monasteries^ 
saying/  the  monks  lived  too  delicately  on  rich  food  and 
choice  wines;  that  such  superfluities  prevented  their  rising  at 
midnight  to  perform  their  church-duties,  and  that  Saint  Be^ 
nedict  had  not  thus  framed  his  laws  for  their  conduct,  but  be 
wolild  bring  them  back  to  eggs  and  thin  wine,  that  their  voices 
inay  be  clearer  and  louder  to  chaunt  in  the  church,'  (Vol. 
Til.  p.  444.lt  though  mentioned  by  the  historian  with  all  decent 
reprofodtien,  might  have  proved,  and  probably  was  intended 
as,  a  good  lesson  for  those  who  could  not  fail  of  applying  the 
satire  to  themselves. 

Ofir  readers  will  not  imagine  that  be  is  very  frequent  ia 
h?8  quotations  either  from  the  scriptures  or.  from  the  fathers. 
Indeed,  the  only  instance  we  remember  of  a  reference  to  the 
Bible,  is  where  he  introduces  the  history  of  Charles  the  sixth^s 
unfortunate  phrenzy  with  recording  the  terrible  judgment  of 
king  I^ebuchadnezzar.  He  is  not  particularly  fond  of  i|itro« 
^ucrng  moral  observations  ;  yet,  when  they  occur,  the'tloc- 
trine  they  contain  is  very  pure  and  sound,  though  somewbat 
trite  and  hackneyed.  No  |7oe^  ever  inveighed  so  often  or 
with  such  uniform  similarity  of  expression,  agaimst  the  ^  lady- 
Fortune'  who,  in  fifty  places  of  the  book,  is  represented  as 
*  sometimes  at  the  highest  point  of  her  wheel,  aod  sometimes 
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rolling  in  the  dirt.'  The  longest  and  naost  original  of  these 
moral  remarks  in  our  recollection  is  that  which  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  somewhere  makes  to  his  duchess.  ' Xady^  lady, 
there  is  no  season  but  what  makes  some  return ,  nor  any  forr 
tune  stable,  nor  afl3icted  heart  but  is  at  times  rejoiced,  nor 
angered  minds  but  have  their  revenge/  He  seems  rather 
inclined  to  be  satirical  against  the  medieal  profession  ;  fof^ 
after  speaking  of  that  famous  doctor.  Master  Wifliam  die 
Harseley,  who,  he  says,  was  *  the  most  niggardly  man  of  hi« 
tixne ;  whose  sole  delight  was  amassing  money,  and  never 
spending  a  farthing  at  nome,but  eating  and  drinking  abroad  ;' 
he  adds, '  with  such  rods  are  physicians  corrected/ 

He  seldom  hazards  any  comments  on  the  political  events 
©r  character  of  the  times.  Indeed  this  was  not  his  province  ;^ 
and,  besides,  he  was  too  firmly  attached  to  that  ancient  sys.« 
tem  from  which  the  doctrines  and  virtues  of  his  favourite  chU 
valry  emanated,  to  hav^  fallen  in  with   any  of  the  new'fao- 

f  led  notions  of  popular  liberty  which,in  many  signal  instances, 
istinguished  the  period  of  his  writings  from  the  times  that 
preceded  it.  But,  though  he  draws  no  deductions,  his  simple 
delineation  of  facts  often . presents  important  lessons  from 
ivhich  his  warlike  readers  might  have  learned  to  respect  the 
Tights  of  their  vassals,  and  to  abstain  from  acts  of  lawless  pow* 
er  and  oppression.  The  commercial  interests  of  towns  and 
countries  began  to  be  felt  and  asserted  :  new  orders  of  mea 
sprung  up  in  society  ;  and  the  greatest  and  proudest  barons 
no  longer  overlooked  the  claims  of  the.lo west  citizens,  assooQ 
as  the  latter  were  aware  of  their  own  consequence  and  pow- 
er in  the  state.  The  philosopher  who  would  overlook  as  tri- 
fling and  insignificant  such  recitals  of  the  manners  and  cha<* 
raeters  of  a  semi-barbarous  age  as  those  on  which  Froissart 
most  delights  to  dwell,  may  yet  meet  with  ample  raateriajs 
for  reflection  and  instruction  from  che  struggles  of  the  Pari- 
sians, the  great  and  successful  rebellion  of  Ghent,  the  bold 
assertions  and  etiterprising  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Londou ; 
events  which  forcibly  claim  our  attention,  as  exhibiting  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  the  present  state  of  society. 

The  fault  most  frequently  objected  to  Froissart's  character 
as  an  historian,  is  his  credulity  :  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  • 
be  considered,  together  with  the  extensive  nature  of  his  task 
and  the  dependance  he  must  have  had  on  hearsay  and  on  the 
•  reports  of  persons  who  could  not  be  contradicted  in  their  as- 
sertions, our  wonder  will  be  greater  that  his  whole  work 
should  be  so  consistent  with  real  characters  and  manners,  so 
probable  in  circumstances,  and  so  well  authenticated  from 
contemporary  source^,  than  that  he  should  occasionaliy  stop 
t6  divert  himself  and  bis  bearers  by  svtxih,  relations  as  cannui: 
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obtain  impUcit  credit  from  an  enlightened  ^^.  As  thight  be 
•xpected,  countries  far  distant  from  the  sceneof  his  principal 
occnrrences,  or  from  the  line  of  his  wanderings^  Jire  the  thea* 
tres  of  his  most  improbable  stories.  The  remote  parts  of 
Spain  and  Italy  ^  the  islands  of  Greece^  and  the  coasts  of  Afri«  * 
ctt^  were  (kids  on  which  the  historian  might  a^  lawfully  in- 
dulge his  pfission  for  the  marvellous,  as  the  iltf&ginatioa  of 
Krchbishop  Turpin's  followers  coirid  expatiate  on  the  roroaO'^^ 
tic  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Armenia,  or  Amazonia.  Ac- 
cordingly Froissart  relates  (and  with  the  most  perfect  belief 
in  the  truth  of  his  relations)  that  the  Enj^lish  sailors  in  th« 
Mediterranean  distinctly  witnessed  the  operations  of  tbe» 
siege  of  Seville;  that  the  Saracens  were  deterred  from  assault* 
ihg  the  Christian  camp  before  Africa  by  an  apparition  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  an  army  of  attendant  Indies  dressed  ia 
white  bearing  a  Vermilion  cross  i'or  their  standard ;  that  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  was  inhabited  by  nymphs  and  fairies  who 
had  sometimes  appeared  to  merchants  froui  Venice  or  Gknoa* 
anchoring  on  the  coa»t.  When  he  conducts  ttie  duke  of 
Anjou  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  seizes  with  ea,s:ernes» 
the  opportunity  to  (ell  us  of  a  castle  situated  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  the  help  of  the  devil> 
who  sometimes^  caused  the  sea  to  swell  so  high  at  to  threat-* 
en  all  within  with  destruction,  or  made  the  air  so  thiob 
over  the  sea  that  those  in  the  castle  might  think  it  a  large 
bridge  on  which  ten  men  might  march  in  front.' 
•  The  arrival  of  Leo,  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  was  su^h  aa 
event  as  could  not  fail  to  give  occasion  for  much  romaoce 
and  fBfole ;  and  nothing  can  present  a  more  striking  piature 
of  the  rude  ignorance  of  the  times,  than  the  account  whicK* 
Froissart  undertakes  to  give,  from  that  prince's  own  comhiu* 
nications  to  the  king  of  France,  of  the  state  of  the  eattern 
nations.  The  feudal  system  of  government,  the  titles,  ho- 
nours, and  offices,  the  laws  and  customs  of  western  Europe^ 
were  supposed  to  extend  over  the  whole  wrtrld*  A  Turkish 
army  had  its  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  its  marshals  and 
constables  ;  and  Asia  itself  was  parcelled  out  by  imagination 
itito  duchies,  marquisates,  and  counties,  with  names  sucU 
as  neithcFTurk  nor  Christian  could  ever  have  acknowledged, 
Froissart  believes  the  sultan  Amuraih  to  have  laid  claim  to 
the  empire  of  Rome  ;  and,  that  all  may  be  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  usages  with  which  he  was  himself  acquainted,  this 
title  must  be  made  out  by  hereditary  lineal  descent  from  the 
Cassars.  The  CsBsars,  indeed,  were  heatheos,  and  Amuratlx 
Mras  no  christian  ;  and,  according  to  the  pious  creed  of  the 
time,  all  unbelievers^  of  every  age  and  country,  were  of  the 
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same  family,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Moors,  PrUssiaos,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  heretics.  ' 

The  antiquarian   will  be  amused,  but,  probably,  not  much 
edified,  by  the  information  communicated  by  Froissart  oa 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  on  the  authority  of  an  English  knight, 
who  bad  nmrried  a  daughter  of  the  kiog  of  Leinsler.  The  four 
kings,  who  never  wore  breeches,  and  who  received  the  order, 
of  k nigh tliood  from  the  hand  of  Richard  the  second,  in  the, 
cathedral  of  Dublin,  will,  we  fear,  be  scarcely  recognised  by- 
a.  Leland  or  a  Gordon  ;  and  the  tale  of  St.  Patrick's  hole  wili 
bs  held  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  the  student 
aad  Saucho  gave  to  Don  Quixote'^  visions  in  the  cave  of 
Montesinos. 

i' The  romance  of  the  fabulous  Turpin  was  an  undeniable 
point  of  faith  among  Froissart's  contemporaries  :  according- 
ly he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  construction  of  those 
subterranean  passages  with  which   almost  every   castle  ia: 
Poitou-  and  Guicnne  appears  to  have  been  furnished,  to  the. 
famous  Reinald  de  Montauban  (the  Italian  Rinaldo),  who 
when  in  ^sgrace  with  Charletaagne,  maintained  himself  and 
his  followers  ^  most  like  a  baron  bold,'  by  pillaging  the  coun- 
try, and  adopted' this  mode  of  defence  and  concealment  by- 
the  advice  of  his 'cunning^  cousin, Maugis  or  Malagigi/  Our 
bistoriao^saccount  of  the  origin  of  the  constable  du  Guesclin's 
,name  a«d  family  is  a  curious  piece  of  antiquarian  etymology,, 
and  drawn  from  the  sanae  midoubted  source  of  informaiion*; 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,   to  be  by  no  means  improbable 
(considering  the  spirit  of  the  times)  that  the  good  Sir  Bertrand> 
himself  was  as  credulous  as  Froissart  with  regard  to  the  birth 
of  hi<  ancestor;,  nor  does  it  seem  incredible  that  be  should  y 
on  the  strength  of  it,  have  even  expressed  somedesign  of  sub- 
duing Africa  as  his  antient  inheritance. 

But  the  best  of  Froissart's  stories  are  those  which  he  picked 
up  at  the  conrtofOrthez;  such  as  that  of  the  lord  deCorasse'at 
familiar  daBmon,'who  informed  his  master  of  all  manner  of 
interesting  events  passing  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which. 
made  the  said  lord  be  consulted,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  te- 
kgraph  of  the  country,  until  he  one  day  unwittingly  set  the 
dogsloose  on  his  Satanical  friend,  who,by  the  way  of  amuse* 
ment,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  castle-yard  in  likeness 
of  a  large  sow,  at  which  unexpected  treatme^itbe  took  offence 
and  nevei  visited  liim  after  •.  and  that  of  Sir  Peter  dc  Biarn, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  in  thechace  an  enchanted  bear; 
who  haunted  him  ever  after,  and  nfflicted  him  with  a. fearful 
and  incurable  distemper  of  Bghting  in  his  sleep.  This  is  the 
only  place  in  whicb  ^^tir  historian  gives  any  display  of  classi- 
sical  knowledge,  and  we  ahould   therefore  be  inexcusable 
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if  we  neglected  to  mention  the  learned  comparison  which  b« 
znakes  between  this  sir  Peter  and  a  certain  knight  of  whona 
he  had  read  in  books,  called  *  SirActeeon  of  Thebes.' 

Froissart's  favourite  legends  are  not  those  of  sain^ 
and  martyrs  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  Aingular  circumstan^se 
that  so  voluminous  a  work,  composed  in  the  fourteenth  ceo* 
tury,  should  be  so  free  from  the  dismal  and  tiresome  romancqs 
of  bigotry  and  priestcraft.  The  miracles  performed  by  the 
body  of  Saint  Peter  de  Luxemburg,  and  the  vision  of Robect 
the  Hermitf  are  the  only  instances  ofmonkish  superstition  that 
we  remember  to  have_met  with  in  the  work.  We  even  queii- 
tion  whether  there  is  not  some  little  satire  shrewdly  lurking 
under  his  apparent  orthodoxy,  when,  speaking  of  the  exami- 
j>ation  of  friar  John  de  la  Roche-taillade  before. 4he  pope 
and  cardinals  at  Avignon,  he  says  that  the  friar  *  proposed 
«uch  deep  questions  and  examined  so  closely  the  scriptures, 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  had  he  been  left  at  liberty,  have  ^led 
ihe  world  astray,* 

As  for  the  btrange  and  barbarous  names  with  which  he 
frequently  supplies  the  vacancy  of  real  information  whea 
speaking  of  foreign  countries,  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
many  or  them  to  be  entirely  the  offspring  of  his  Qwn  inven- 
tion ;  and  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who, 
when  the  Portuguese  messenger  recounted  the  actions  of  his 
countrymen  at  the  battle  of,  Aljubaxotta,  burst  into  a  jpud 
fit  of  laughter,  '  My  Lord,'  said  the  messenger,  ^  what  makes 
you  laugh  $d  heartily  V  '  Why,  have  I  not  sufficient  cause  ? 
For  I  never  in  my  life  beard  such  a  catalogue  cf  strange 
names/ 

One  of  Froissart's  most  amiable  characteristics  is  the  warm 
and  honest  gratitude  with  which  he  always  remains  impress- 
ed for  those  who  have  been  his  patrons  and  benefactors.  He 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  every  illustrious  character  ;  but  his  heart 
is.  never  so  open  or.  his  pen  so  eloquent,  as  when  he  can  find 
ftn  opportunity  of  displaying  to  advantage  the' qualities  of 
those  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  acts  of  favour  or  hospital i* 
ty.  Nor  is  his  praise  confined  to  his  living  patrons,  or  to 
those  from  whom  he  might  expect  a  recouipense  for  his  fair 
testimony;  but  it  is  called  forth  equally  by  such  as  are  no  k)ng« 
er  capable  of  affecting  him  with  good  or  ill  offices;  the  friends 
of  his  early  days  who  have  long  rested  in  death  from  alt-  the 
concerns  and  troubles  of  the  world,  or  the  kind  hoMs  who  re* 
i^eived  him  in  his  distant  pilgrimages,  whom  he  ha3  no  prps* 
pectcfever  revisiting,  and  who,  probably,  will  never  again 
bear  of  his  name.  The  count  de  Foix  is  no  less  the  object  , 
of  his  gratitude  than  that  ^  good  lord  Charles  at  whose  couQ* 
msnd  be  composed  bis  history  ;'  and^  even  in  his  account  of 
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the  battle  of  Otterbourn,  he  dwells  on  the  valour  and  gallant* 
rybf  the  unfortunate  Douglas  with  the  more  delight,  because 
he  w^s  the  son  of  that  earl  William,  at  who^e  castle  of  Dal- 
keith th«  historian  was  generously  entertained  when  a  youth, 
on  the  earliest  of  his  expeditions.  Nor  did  heeyer  forget  his 
countrywoman  and  the  firstof  his  patrons,  queenPhilippa;but 
happening  in  his  history  of  events  that  passed  long  alter  her 
death,  to  mention  the  lady  Blanche  of  LUncaster,he  exclaims 
in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  *  I  never  saw  two  such  qoble 
dames,  so  good,  liberal,  and  courteous,  as  this  lady  and  th6 
late  queen  of  England,  nor  ever  shall,  were  I  to  live  for  a 
thousand  years,  which  is  impossible.'  Yet  grateful  as  he  was, 
he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  history 
and  the  strict  adherence  to  truth,  which  was  incumbent  on 
him  as  a  faithful  ^  chronicler,'  to  suffer  his  feelings  to  preju- 
dice him  to  a  misrepresentation,  or  lead  him  into  a  wilful 
error,  so  a?  to  disgrace  that'  noble  and  grand  history  which 
the  gallant  cOunt  of  Blois  had  employed  himon,  that  the 
inemory  of  great  things  might  be  perpetuated,* 

In  truth, all  the  innate  enthusiasm  of  Fioissart's  character, 
iwhich  renders  him  so  truly  engaging  to  his  readers,  and 
•interests  us  so  warmly  in  every  part  of  his  narrative,seems  to 
have  been  directed  by  one  great  impulse  into  one  oply  chan- 
nel. His  '  Chronicles'  were  the  deligl  t,  the  object  of  hi? 
-  life.  To  render  them  more  complete,  he  performed  expedi- 
tions, en'countered  dangers,  and  underwent  hardships,  with 
as  restless  a  spirit  of  enterprise  as  the  most  gallant  or  ambi-» 
tious  knight  pf  his  time  could  have  done,  to  win  a  mistress  or 
l^ubdue  a  kingdom,  in  every  page,  the  ardour  of  his  imagi- 
nation bursts  through  his  plain  and  simple  narrative.  He  is 
transported  to  every  scene  he  dcscribes>  and  is  an  actor  ia 
every  exploit  that  he  details.  The  poetical  season  of  spring 
has  always  the  most  delightful  influence  on  his  spirits:  ang 
•  the  bare  idea  of  an  expedition  undertaken  in  '  those  merry 
months^  seems  to  animate  and  exhilarate  him  beyond  measure. 
f  It  was  now  the  pleasant  month  of  April,  when  the  grass  was 
ripe  in  the  meads,  the  corn  in  ear,  and  the  flowers  in  seed  ; 
'  and  it  was  a  pleasure  at  such  a  season  to  go  out  in  the  fields.^ 
Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  Froissart's  style  will  have  ap- 
peared sufficiently  from  the  extracts  we  have  given.  His  ex- 
treme simplicity,  the  inartificial  conduct  of  his  stories,  bis  de- 
sultory mode  of  running  from  place  to  place  and  from  action 
to  action,  just  as  bis  humour  inclines,  or  the  first  imipression 
tguidesbim;  his  great  fondness  for  digressions,  the  dramatic 
effect  of  many  of  his  episodes,  bis  minute  details  of  inconsi^ 
derable  events ;  all  these  various  circumstances,  which  in  a 
professed  historian  would  be  inex<;usable  defects^  areiso  mi*- 
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ny  sources  of  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  readers  of  Frois- 
sert.  He  seems  conscious  of  ihe  objections  that  severe  cri* 
tics  mifi^ht  make  against  bim^  but  still  resolutely  prefers  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  fancy,  and  the  natural  impulses  of  his 
iticlination^  tb  any  plan  or  method  which  would  have  laid  him 
under  restraint  and  curbed  his  imagination.  '  I  might  in* 
deed/  says  be,  speaking  of  his  own  account  of  the  causes  of 
a  war  in  Brabant,  *  have  passed  it  more  briefly  over,  if  1  had 
chosen.  In  truth,  I  have  my  own  manner  of  relating  things, 
which,  though  pleasing  to  me,  is  indifferent  enough.' 

We,  at  least,  are  not  among  the  critics  whose  censure  he 
seems  to  have  apprehended  ;  and  would  not,  on  any  account, 
that  his  judgment  had  been  cooler,  or  his  style  and  manner 
Qioreeonformable  to  the  strict  rules  and  ordinances  of  history. 
On  another  ground  we  feel  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sures of  many  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  inclined  to  ask  what 
connexion  so  long  an  essay  on  the  style  and  character  of  an 
old  established  workcari  have  with  our  office  as  reviewers  of 
Hiodern  literature  i  We  might  say  that  this  office  is  one  of 
our  own  creating,  for  the  execution  of  which  we  are  ac- 
countable only  to  our  own  consciences  ;  but  we  will  further 
add  that  the  laborious  duties  which  this  office  frequently  im. 
poses,  ought  to  claim  for  us  the  privilege  of  a  little  relaxa« 
tion  when  so  fair  an  opportunity  offers  of  laying  aside  the  axe 
and  rods  of  the  censor,  and  divesting  ourselves,  for  a  time,  of 
all  the  uneasy  appendages  of  dignity. 
•  In  our  observations  on  the  three  first  volumes  of  this  work, 
we  freely  gave  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnes's  merits  and  de- 
lects as  a  translator,  we  instituted  what  appeared  to  us  a  fair 
comparison  of  his  version  with  that  of  lord  Berners,  and  we 
estimated  the  degree  of  service  which  his  exertions  were  likely 
to  render  to  the  cause  of  literature.  We  have  found  no  rea- 
son to  alter  our  opinion  on  these  points,  except  that  we  are 
more  inclined  than  we  were  even  then  to  pronounce  a  favour* 
able  judgment  on  bis  execution  of  the  task  he  had  prescribed 
hitostlf^  His  style  in  all  the  latter  volumes  becomes  evi* 
dently  more  easy  to  the  writer^  and  more  uniform  in  itself; 
And,  above  all  things,  it  is  more  close ^o  the  original.  It  pre* 
serves  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the  costume  of  the  age, 
nffithout  any  unpleasant  affectation  of  antiquity;  it  sacrifices 
little  of  Froissart's  peculiar  simplicity  and  frankness  of  man* 
ner,  without  sinking  offensively  below  that  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion which  modern  refinement  prescribes  to  the  historian. 
Th^  tiotes,  in^eneral,  tend  to  correct  mistakes,  to  amend  and 
jegulate  chVonology,  and  to  explainer  restore  corrupted 
words  and. passages  ;  but  Mr.  J.  has  not,  in  these  respects, 
l^yen  ut    all    the  information    and    assistance    that    yie. 
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hoped  tiad  e^cpecidd  to  have  recdred  frOnl  bi*  Iflfcovrti 
We  are^  indeed^  aware  of  the  extraordin^Btrj  difficnltkfs  in  Ibe 
vray  of  that  person  who  should  attempt  to  amend  all  tbd 
errbrs^  and  recencile  all  the  inconsistenciefi^  of  this  extraoif* 
<foary  Work,  Nevertheless^  a  great  deal  of  li^t  daay  ba 
thrown  both  on  the  order  of  evetil8>  and  oo  the  Events  tbe«i'» 
8rtves>  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  cotilempOtar^ 
btstorians>  an  investigation  of  ancient  records,  anA  the  eoU 
Utionofmaoadcripts,  ofwbichMr.J.  haidertainiy  tiegleetctl 
to  make  all  the  use  in  his  power.  To  a  b6ok  so  peculiarly 
desultory  as  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart^  in  the  ^lace  6f  a 
dxy  index  which  can  answer  little  or  no  beneficial  purpose^ 
he  should  at  least  have  substituted  a  chroclological  summary 
of  circumstances.  Something  of  this  kind,  if  We  mistake  not^ 
the  ingenious  translator  ga\ie  us  to  expect  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work;  but  so  far  from  executing  his  original 
lakeation^  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  supply  the  defect  in 
}iiis  running  notes.  Those  notes  are>  for  the  most  patt,  cos^ 
fined  to  essays  at  restoring  the  strangely  mutilated  proper, 
namefl  with  which  the  work  abounds,  of  which  they  fiome-^ 
timers  give  satisfactory  solutions,  and  often  offer  happy  con* 
jectural  emendations;  but  they  too  frequently  display  marka 
of  haste  and  inaccuracy  in  the  commentator.  One  or  two 
instances  taken  at  random  from  these  latter  volumes  will  ex^ 
|:dai|i  and  justify  our  ceasure.  Sir  James  de  Helly^.  being 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Bajazet,  was  conducted  by  bis  guidiea 
through  Hungary  and  Walachia  to  a  place  called  by  Mr.  J. 
StO'sa,  buty  not  finding  the  sultan  tbere>  followed  btm  ta 
his  residence  at  Poly,  which  Mr.  J.  in  a  note  interpreta  Cew^ 
sUiftfimpk.  Now  JButwi  is  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Asiatic  Turks,  and  sitaated  in  Bithynia,  and  it  is  cer^^ 
tain  that  the  French  prisoners  wei:^  never  transported  across 
the  Hellespont.  Probably  Froissart>  if  he  meant  any  real 
place,  meant  Bucharest.^  which- exactly  corresponds  with  the, 
probable  situation  of  the  camp  of  Bajaaet  after  the  battle.oi 
pjicopoli.  And  as  for  Constantinople,  it  is  a  fact  too  noterif 
ous  that  the  Turks  were  not  in  possession  of  that  r^owtied 
metropolis  till  half  a  century  after  Froissart's  death/la4bal: 
the  PoA/  of  our  historian  must  be  quite  a  different  plac^ 
perhaps  ^€frra7io/>/e,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Amurath,  the  father  of  Bajazet.  In  another  passage  Frais* 
sart  or  one  of  his  transcribers  calls  Bajazet,  Emperor  of 
Cbnttmtiinoph,  an  inaccuracy  on  whtcfa  Mr.  J^  to  oar  sur<9 
pirise,  makes  no  comment  whfitever.  Mr.J.'s  coigecttu<ea 
o«i  the  voyage  of  the  French  knights. from  Rhodes  ta 
Venice  are  not  much  m^d-ebappy.  If  Ci^pltgnic  raeasf 
Qf/^alonia,  which^  it  sednsji  must  he  albwed^  ^ea  Cckfw 
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fairly  CAonol  W  Qn;/hu,  tboi^^  what  it  in,  is  beyond  oat 
rectifying  powers  to  unriddle.  Thea^  after  touching  at 
Hagusa^  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  bring  them  back  to  Cla^ 
reace  or  Chiarenaa  in  the  Morea.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
an  unwarrantable  conjectural  liberty  to  substitute  Zara  ui 
Dalmatia  for  the  latter  place. 

Bat  from  these  trifling  censures  and  critioisms  we  gladly 
turn  aside  to  thank  Mr.  Jofanes  once .  more  (which  we  do 
anost  heartily  )  for  tfhe  very  acceptable  and  important  addi«* 
tkiQ  he  has  made  to  the  literary  stores  of  his  country.  To 
have  ioiproTed  in  so  useful  and  respectable  a  manner  the 
opportunities  of  a  literary  retirement,  must  be  no  less  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  to  his  reflection  than  it  has  been  honourably 
to  his  character.  We  congratulate  him  on  the  terminatioa 
of  his  labours;  but  our  congratulations  would  be  mingled 
with  sincere  regret,  had  he  not  given  us  reason  to  expect 
^at  its  temunation  only  af&rds  him  leisure  and  encourage* 
iMNlt  for  entering  on  new  and  equally  important  enterprises* 
We  should  really  shed  tears  on  our  parting  from  ^e  good 
cmioii  of  Chimay,  weie  it  not  for  the  hspe  of  soon  welcoming 
the  arriral  of  Uie  friend  and  feUow-soldier  of  Saint  X40uis.* 


Art.  IW.^^Anrcdotn  of  Literature  and  "scarce  Books.      Btf 

'   the    Kto.    WiHinm  Btlot,    Ttamlator  of  Hetodcftm,  8^c^ 

Jh  two  folames,    8ro.     l6s.  boards.    Kivington.     1807. 

EVERY  age  of  the  Hfe  of  man  is  accommodated  with 
some  Species  of  amusement,  appropriated  to  its  powers  and 
desires  :  chiMren  have  their  toys,  boys  their  hilh  and  tops^ 
Und  grown  gentlemen  their  jest-books.  The  learned  author 
of  these  volumes,  however,  having  considered,  we  suppose, 
^tlie  inaptitude  of  such  diversions  for  many  of  those  solid 
characters  who  fill  or  expefct  the  important  offiees  in  the 
virions  departments  of  our  law,  our  chufch,  or  our  state, 
has  with  great  parns  provided  these  personages  with  an 

>l^  Since  this  review  was  put  in  preparation  for  the  press,  the  translatioii 
liere  spoirer^  of  has  nnidt  its  appearance^  and  w|tf  he  noticed  hy  us  ojuro 
piirtitakrly  in  a  short  time.  W*  have  the  aatisfaction  to  Sod  it  annoanced 
that  Mr.  JohRes's  lahours  will  not  reat  h«re»  and  that,  with  a  spirit  unchecked 
bjr  adooreaticcalainity^  whidi  none  of  his  frivn<h  could  hare  lamented  more 
iitiaerety  than  onnelvts,  though  unknown  to  hhn«  and  whrch^  we  fear,  must  have 
ilrrot#ed-a-gltaat  partof  Ihat  aohte  coUectk)ii  oCbookv  which  adorned  his  rf»i« 
llence  at  Hifod  in  destruction,  he  y^\  perseverea  in  bi«  truly,  laudable  h)tcn* 
tionof  ^ving  to  the  world  a  regular  series  of  the  French  chroniclers,  from 
JuinVilte  down  to  Fhilip  de  Comiues  and  LaMarche,  We  iieed  tiot  add  with 
ir%at  |ilettS«ro  we-  itUicifMe  hi«  desi|tt^an4  haiiJtMi  pHigrct i 
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ample  store  of  seiridus  and  solemn  triflings  in  the  perasal  of 
which  their  minds  may  be  unbent  without  an  unbecoming' 
deireliction  of  their  gravity,  and  where  the  systematising  of 
the  title-pages  of  books  may  tend  to  render  superfluous, 
any  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Perhaps  indeed  tbi» 
latter  consideration  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  course  of  study*  The  voice  of  pastiages, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  present,  have  declared  the 
greater  part  of  the  works,  celebrated  in  these  volumes,  to 
be  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatever :  and  of  those  which 
really  possess  merit,  we  do  not  observe  such  editions  chiefly 
praised  or  dwelled  upon  as  possess  the  best  text,  and  the 
most  complete  annotations,  but  such  only  as  the  moths,  the 
worms,  the  tooth  of  time,  or  some  heaven-sent  conflagra- 
tion>  have  rendered  scarce  or  difficult  to  be  procured.  The 
collectors  of  such  books  are  merely  a  species  of  furniture- 
brokers.  Many  of  them  cannot  read  the  works  which  they 
purchase,  and  tnose  who. can  very  seldom  do.  The.  prelate 
who  possessed  five  hundred  copies  of  Horace,  can  only  be 
compared  to  that  respectable  gentlewoman  who  attended 
every  sale  of  household  goods,  inspired  with  tbe  sacred 
rage  of  buying  saucepans  till  she  had  filled  her  house  and 
emptied  her  purse.  The  man  who  feels  no  desire  but  for  , 
what  is  difficult  to  be  had,  who  judges  of  books  not  from  their 
merits,  but  their  rarity,  has  no  more  title  to  the,  name  of  a 
literary  character,  than  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Catba* 
line  II,  who  having  received  a  palace  from  his  mistress,  sent 
for  a  bookseller  to  provide  him  with  a  collection  of  books. 
^  What  sort  of  books  will  you  have,'  said  the  bookseller. 'Oh, 
that  is  your  business/  replied  the  favourite ; '  only  let  there 
be  large  books  at  bottom,  and  small  at  the  top,  as  there  art 
in  the  express's  library/  But  while  we  thus  protest  against 
the  prevailing  and  increasing  taste  for  literary  rarities,  Wn 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  vice  of  a  cultivated  age,  and 
cannot  subsist  in  a  country,  without  a  general  diffusion  of 
learning.  As  we  forgive  the  mobs  and  tumults  of  an  elec* 
tion  for  the  benefits  of  a  free  constitution,  so  we  mustexcuse 
the  morbid  taste  for  literary  antiquities,  in  consideration  of 
the  numberless  advapfages  of  increasing  knowledge. 

With  the  character  of  Mr.  Beloe  the  public  has  long 
been  acquainted  in  a  manner  very  creditable  t»  that  gentle^-' 
man.  We  believe  there  are  few  who  did  not  regret  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstanceswhiFch  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  public 
good  to  remove  him,  though  without  any  impeachment  of 
bis  integrity^  from  that  situation  in  the  Museum,  the  lojBt 
comforts  of  which.  Wso  feelingly  deplores.  In  the  part  ol 
the  preface  which  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  there  is  how^ 
tver  rather  too  much  of  unmanly  complaint^  and  tbe  lamenta-i 
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tions  recal  to  our  recoltection  the  whioing  of  Ovid  on  the 
shores  of  the  Eiixine.  It  is  a  point  of  nice  judgment  to  dis- 
cern how  far  the  world  is  likely  to  sympathize  in  our  mis* 
fortunes,  and  that  point  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Beloe  has  ex^ 
ectly  discerned* 

In  the  preface  also  we  find  the  names  of  many  gentle* 
men  who  have  assisted  our  author  by  their  counsel,  or  ac« 
cess  to  their  treasures  of  old  books.  Some  diflference  of 
opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  these  virtuosi  re- 
garding the  expediency  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present: 
and  to  one  of  them  itseemed  likely  to  augment  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  darlings  of  his  heart,  old  plays  and  rnggea 
ballads  :  thus  it  appears  that  the  unlawful  spirit  of  monopoJy 
extends  its  influence  even  to  that  class  of  society  whom  ibie 
vulgar  dignify  with  the  appellation  of  book-worms,  and  that 
can  gratify  its  appetite  as  well  with  paper  and  parchment  as 
with  hops  and  corn.  If  a  late  learned  and  upright  luminary 
6f  the  law  had  yet  dwelt  in  these  realms  of  light,  we  could 
imagine  his  indignation  at  the  discovery  of  such  open  coa*- 
tiempt  of  his  favourite  inaxims. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  preface  Mr. ♦Beloe  gets  iijto  bet- 
ter humour,  and  takes  leave  of  the  reader  with  hearty  good 
ivill,  and  with  a  wish  of  which  no  one  will  doubt  the  sin«- 
cerity,  that  others  may  receive  as  much  pleasure  in  the'ejca- 
mination  of  these  volumes,  as  the  author  has  experienced  in. 
compiling  them.  We  now  proceed  to  inquireinto  the  pro* 
,bability  of  the  accomplishment  of  these  wislies.  it  has 
been  already  hinted,  that  these  volumes  are  extremely  mis- 
jcellaneous  in  their  content^,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  bib- 
liographical oUa  podrida.  There  is  no  vestige  of  any  at- 
tempt at  arrangement.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  refer  to 
an  article  without  experiencing  the  labour  of  perusing  half 
*a  volume.  The  knowledge  of  books,  if  of  any  use  at  all,  can 
he  so,  only  by  the  aid  of  order,  ^uch  a  chaos  of  informal 
tion  as  is  here  contained,  may  serve  to  amuse  the  idling  and 
vacant  hour,  but  can  never  promote  the  study  of  bibliograr 
pby.  Even  the  homely  assistance  of  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, has  been  despised  or  neglected*  Where  the 
author  himself  has  thus  avoided  all  generalization, the  critic's 
task  becomes  doubly  arduous.  It  is  hardly  possible  iocoo^ 
vey  to  the  readei*  any  accurate  idea  of  a  mass  of  confusion* 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  such  articles  as 
are  rather  more  striking,  or  at  least  less  dull,  than  the  rest,  and 
^ith  extracting  the  very  few  passages,  which  have  the  re- 
niqtest  tendency  to  amusement,  or  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
wit. 

In  the  cominencem^nt  of  the  6r§t  volume,  some  accoutit 
|8  given  of  a  work  of  Dr.  Caius,  u^on  the  antiquities  of 
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Cambridge,  which  it  appears  is  a  scarce  book/  The  chicff 
object  of  introduciDg  this  author^  seemi  to  have  been^  that 
an  opportunity  might  be  had  of  relating  a  story  of  an  uni-» 
versity  orator  of  Cambridge,  who  affirmed  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  his  university  was  more  ancient  by  much,  than 
that  of  Oxford.  The  Oxonians  took  fite  at  this  affront,  and 
employed  a  persop,  who,  (probably  from  his  knack  of  solv- 
ing difficulties,)  was  called  Thomas  Key,  to  write  a  book, 
wherein  he  proved  that  Oxford  was  founded  by  some  Greek 
philosophers,  companions  of  Brutus.  Hereupon  Dr.  Cuius 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  hin  Alma  mater,  and  made 
out  by  the  help  of  a  little  pioUs  fraud,  that  Cambridge'  uni- 
versity had  for  its  founder  Can taber,  S94  years  before  Christ, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  world  4300  and  odd.  Consequently 
the  university  of  Cambridge  was  126?  years  more  ancient 
than  Oxford.  As  we  observe  amongst  Welsh  genealogists,  - 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  dispute  about  antiquity  than 
aaerit.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  one  might  be  more  easily  proved 
than  the  other. 

Having  proceeded  a  little  further  in  the  perusal  of  thi» 
work,we  come  to  an  article,  entitled  '  Books,'  of  which  the 
chief  object  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  folly  of  bib!iogra«> 
phera  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  usual.  Sob^r 
and  sedate  readers  of  books  that  have  no  other  merit  thaa 
those  of  amusing  and  instructing,  will  perhaps  feel  some 
listonishment,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  indignation,  ta 
hear  of  sums  lavished  upon  one  book  of  little  intrinsic  merit, 
which  would  havefilled  theshelves  of  an  ordinary  librafy.Fifty 
or  an  hundred poundsform  a  small  prize  for  an  editio  princeps; 
and  the  magic  influence  of  sheep-skins  is  sdch,  that  a  work 
printed  upon  vellum  has  brought  the  enormous  sum  of  twc^ 
hundred  and  6fty  guineas.  But  every  book  is  not  equally  the 
favourite  of  the  virtuosi,  nor  cian  we  even  judge  of  their 
partiality  from  the  prices  which  are  given.  A  Lucian  whicb 
sold  oniy  fbr  nineteen  pounds,  is  no  less  than  three  tinies  de^ 
scribed  m  the  course  of  these  volumes. 

A,t  p.  52,  we  are  presented  with  the  history  of  a  shoema-- 
ker,  who  was  converted  into  an  antiquary  and  collector  of 
liftoks,  and  who  thus  appears  to  have  pertinaciously  retained 
iiis  or jginal  taste  for  the  leather  line.  At  p»  61.  we  observe 
the  following  anecdotes  of  Dartneuf^  of  whom  Pope 
inys. 

Each  mortal  has  bis  pleasure,  none  deny  : 
ScajTsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pye. 

*  Hartneuf  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  when  he  overtook 
^fishmonger  boy,  who  was  carrying  heme  a  fine  turbot  ;  the  mis- 
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cM^vous  rdpjt  amused  himself,  as  be  went  along,  with  striking  the 
turbot  against  every  post  he  meet.  Thby  in  the  eyes  of  Dartneuf, 
was  a  crime  nut  to  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  He  immediately  M^  - 
]o¥^d  the  boy  to  the  house  were  he  was  going,  and,  in  terras  of 
great  indignation,  described  what  he  had  seen,  and  insisted  oil  th# 
boy's  being  severely  chastised. 

*  At  another  time  Dartneuf  was  engaged  to  dine  with  a  brother 
gourmand,  expressly  to  eat  one  of  two  plums,  the  only  produce 
of  a  particular  tree,  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  delicacy  of 
its  fruit.  It  was  agreed,  that,  when  they  had  dined,  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfectiou,  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  gar- 
den, and  each  gather  and  eat  his  plum*  Before  dinner  was  entire- 
ly ended  Dartneuf  made  some  excuse  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  from 
the  room,  when  he  instantly  hastened  to  the  garden,  and,  dire  to 
relate,  devoured  both  the  plums,  without  the  smallest  compunctiou 
or  remorse/ 

How  fortunate  \i  is  that  none  of  these  gluttons  have  ever 
been  seized  with  the  rage  of  devouring  the'  ^  editiones  prin- 
cipes'  or  vellum  treasures  of  Mr.  Beloe  ! 

A  Utile  further  on  we  find  an  account  of  the  counter  pro-i-  - 
clamation  of  the  pretender's  son  in  1745,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,a  copy  of  the  ori* 
ginal  of  which  exists  in  the  British  Museum.  We  presume, 
however,  that  the  trustees  of  that  reservoir  of  raritie§  have 
neglected  to  provide  either  the  first  or  last  edition  of  Huaie*s 
History  of  England^  otherwise  we  should  scarcely  have  heard, 
the  authority  of  that  historian  quoted  to  prove  the  authenti- 
city of  the  paper  in  question,  since  in  our  copy  of  that  work 
no  account  seems  to  be  given  of  any  transaction  much  subsc'*- 
quent  to  the  revolution  of  1 688. 

At  page  82,  a  great  curiosity  is  disclosed  to  the  public, 
which  shows  upon  what  frail  grounds  rests  the  happinesn 
of  those  who  value  themselves  on  the  earliest  editions  <h' 
books.  A  certain  Virgil  in  folio  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweyn- 
beim  f.nd  Pannartz  has  hitherto  formed  the  chief  joy  oi 
those  who  were  masters  of  so  great  a  rarity.  But  the 
followinor  quotation  mournfully  attests  the  faJlen  pride  o^' 
such  bibiiographists  : 

*'Itseems,  however,  that  a  more  ancient  edition  than  this  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  a  monastery  in  Suabia, whence  it  has  found 
its  way  to  the  collection  of  a  noble  earl.  The  anecdote  which  be*, 
longs  to  it  is  rather  ludicrous.  The  good  old  monks,  to  whom 
this  and  other  valuable  books  ljel(»ng«*d,  were  not,  it  seems, 
to  be  prevailed"  upon,  by  money,  to  part  with  them.  It  happened, 
however,  that  they  were  remarkably  .fr)nd  of  old  hock.  For. 
as  much  pf  this,  same  hock  as  was  worth  about  seven  English  gui- 
neas, they  parted  with  this  Virgil  to  a  kind  frieiid  and  acquainlr»n<'e. 
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This  gcntUmtn  sold  it  ag^in  to  an  English  dealer  in  books  for  56l.p 
and  doubtless  bdievcd  that  ho  had  turned  his  hock  to  very  good  ac-^ 
connt.  I  hav^,  nevertheless,  heard  that  the  nob^eraap  above  alluded 
to,  did  not  obtain  possession  of  this  literary  treasure  forale&ssunr 
than400L 

On   this  occasion   we   slinll   venture  barely   to   remark 
that  as  all   things  were  held    fair  in  love^    a   similar  in* 
dulgence,  we  suppose,  has  been  extended  to  collectors  of  rare 
publications.     JNor  is  it  to  be  held  any   derogation  to  the 
solidity  of  their  judgment,  that  they  should  sometimes  dine 
trpon  a  new  purchased   book  instead   of  a  beef  steak,  for 
which  their  exhausted  purses  cannot  afford  to  pay.     Neither 
are  we  to  censure  their  actions  after  the  ordinary    rules  of 
morals  invented  for  the  government  of  ordinary  men.     He 
who  cannot  produce  the  price  of  .a  valuable  work  which  his 
faeart  dies  within  him  to  possess,  may  firtfuUy  haunt  the  col- 
lection of  the  booksellers,  and  purloin  what  he  cannot  buy, 
consoling  himself  that  as  there  are  pious   frauds,  so  there 
may  be  pious  thefts,  and  honouiableand  learned  swindling. 
Having  chalteo,  always  in  this  miscellaneous  sort  of  man- 
ner, through  a  third  of  his   first  volume,    Mr.  Beloe  comes 
toa  halt,  and  professes  his  intention  of  pointing  out  ihe  in- 
accuracies or  omissions  of  Harwood.    In  doing  this,  however^ 
he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  very  successful.  The 
task  was  not  a  difHcolt  one  :  succeeding  writers  on  the  same 
subject  point  out  twenty  times  thenumber  of  omissions  that 
are  here  recorded,     it  was  only  necessary  therefore  to  have 
compared  the  works  together.     This  trouble,  however,  hav- 
ing fallen  to  our  sliare,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  inac- 
curacy chiefly  on  the  side  of  Mr.  mloe,  and  that  at  least 
five  of  the  editions  which  he  enumerates  as   omitted   by 
Harwood,  are   very   distinctly   mentioned   by  that   author^ 
and  almost   all  the  rest  may  be  found  in   the  commonest 
writer  on  this  subject.    That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  mere 
general   fault-finding,  we   specify   the  instances  which  we 
have  remarked.     We  observe  in  Harwood's  second  edition,  . 
the  following  books  which  he  is  affirmed   to  have  omitted. 
Homer  by  Turnebus*;    Hesiod  ;  Aristophanes  by  Junta  1515; 
Aristophanes  Farrei  Ven.    154'2,  and  two  Appiansby  C  and 
IL  Stephens.     These  errors  can  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
above   instances   receive  some  alleviation  from     the   mils- 
takes  which    all    bibhographers   so   frequently  commit,^ia 
determining  whether'  n  book  belongs  to  the  quarto,   the 
octavo  or  tlic  duodecimo  form,  a  point  apparently  not  d'lSif 
cult  to  settle,  but  respecting  which  we  frequently  observe 
very  discordant  opinions.^ 
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We  request  Mr.  Beloe  in  his  next  edition  to  inform  us 
whether  the  article  contained  in  the  following  extract,  i* 
to  be  arranged  under   the  head  of  ^  Literature'  or  that  of 

*  Scarce  Books/ 

Mart. — Remarks  on  dress, 

*  In  this  reign  square  toed  shoes  were  in  fashion,  and  the  men  wore 
them  of  so  prodigious  a  breadtji,  that  Bulwer  says,  if  he  remembcri 
aright,  there  was  a  proclamation  came  out,  that  no  man  should 
wear  his  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the  toes.' 

Various  jokes  and  stories  are  now  introduced,  and  ibe 
tract  of  ancient  classical  literature  is  abandoned  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  regions  of  old  Enghsh  publications.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  much  better  than  the  other,  and  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  a  desideratum  in  this  department.  But 
what  are  all  the  efforts  of  any  man  rf  no  attention  is  paid  to 
theif  arrangement  ? 

Rudis  indigestaque  moks. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  valuable  work  might  be  com- 
posed out  of  the  materials  here  afforded^wilh  a  few  additions, 
and  if  we  durst  recommend  any  thing  to  Mr.  Beloe,  it  would, 
be  to  attempt  something  of  that  sort ;  that  he  should  be- 
come  the  Harwood  or  De Bure  of  English  literature;  and 
^ven  if  his  friends^  the  collectors,  should  withdraw  their  pa- 
tronage from  his  exertions,  he  would  find  a  more  liberal 
support  in  the  discernment  of  the  public. 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  we  have  a  lo^ng  ]hi<^ 
the  principal  rarities  con tairied  in  the  Garrick,  the  Malone, 
and  the  Kemble  collections  of  old  plays  and  ballads,  which 
cannot  fail  of  proving  extremely  interesting  to  all  who  addict 
'  thenaselves  to  such  pursuits.  But  as  we  despai4<»f  render- 
ing any  account  of  this  part  of  the  work  interesting  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  general  notkcc 
of  its  existence.  One  remark  only  we  shall  hazard,  that 
the  lotfg  extracts  respecting  '  a  man  eaUed  Hewleglass,* 
do  very  little  credit  to  the  author's  taste  or  judgment.  We 
ca^nnot  imagine  what  motiveshould  have  induced  Mr.  Beloe 
taidwell  so  long  upop  a. miserable  and  insipid  story  book^ 

•  vrhose  contents  are  of  the  most   disgusting  filthiness,   ai>d 
vi^hich  the  just  sentence  of  past  ages  bad<;ondeained  to  ob- 
livion. . 

:In  the  second  volume  is  a  considerable  coHection  ^rf 
old  songs, /chiefly  taken  from  the  Garrick  collection  alrea- 
dy alluded  to  :  that  sorne^f  these  have  merit,  we  do  not 
inean  altogether  to  deny,  but  many  of  them  are  specimens 
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of  such  iosipidity  «s  we  couM  h^rcjly  have  expected  to  see 
ia  modern  print;  for  ao  example  take  the  foUowiog  : 

,  •  L^t  us  sip,  and  let  it  Slip 

And  go  which  way  it  will  a  j 
Let  us  trip,  and  let  us* skip, 
And  let  us  drink  our  fill  ^, 

,    ^  Take  the  cup,  and  drink  all  wp^ 

Give  me  the  can  to  fill  a ;  ,  4 

Every  sup,  jjnd  ei'ery  eyp,  / 

Hold  here  and  my  gpod  will  a^  . 

*  Gossip  mine  and  gossip  thine, 

Now  let  us  gossip  still  a  ; 
Here  is  g«od  »vine,  this  ale  is  fine  i  ' 

Now  drink  of  which  you  will  a. 

*  Round  about,  till  all  be  out, 

I  pray  you  h  t  us  ^will  a. 
This  jolly  grout  is  jolly  and  stout, 
I  pray  you  stout  it  still  a  ; 

*  Let  us  laugh,  and  let  us  quaff, 

Good  drinkers  think  none  ill  a  ; 
Here  is  your  bag,  here  is  your  staffe. 
Be  packing  to  the  mill  a/ 

Surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  ransacfc  the  treasures  of 
Garrick  to  produce  a  perfbrmance  of  so  low  a  description* 
One  or  two  of  the  songs  are  more  tdlerable,  and  if  M^. 
Beloe  had  been  more  selecl  in  his  ehoice  and  more  sparing 
in  his  extracts,  he  might  have  satisfied  himself  with  the 
3d,  the  Hth,  the.20ih,  and  perhaps  a  very  few  more  df 
the  number  that  he  has  produced. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  coti^ 
sideration  of  English  works,  among  which  certainly  some 
fubusing  particulars  may  be  found.  Having  already  devot* 
ed  a  considerable  space  to  this  article,  wa  cannot  enter 
much  into  the  detail  of  these  parts  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
trive  any  means  of  viewing  the  contents  of  Mr.  Beloe- 1 
book  in  any  general  point.  So  detached  and  miscellaneous 
are  his  own  observations,  that  unless  we  followed  him  like 
a  harrier  through  all  his  turnmgs  and  windings,  we  fear  U 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  tbe 
work.  Nor  are  we  at  all  convinced  of  the  reader's  patience 
to  follow  ns  in  so  laborious  acHace.  After  a  very  few  fof- 
ther  remarks  we  will  therefore  finish  the  consideration  of  the 
performance  before  us. 

Nearly  thirty  pages  aredevotied  to  details  regarding  tbe 
iFarieties  of  the  Roxburgh  collection,  which  will  probably 
soon  le  ofTeced  to  the  public  for  sale.     Old  jest  books,  taies^ 
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tYtdrAiticei^h^lUds,  atid  playft  seem  to  be  amongdt  the  prin-i 
cipal  Objects  bf  the  allention  of  amateurs.  Frorti  a  pubM« 
tiaiioti  of  this  descri|[>ti6n,  die  followifag  tfDeient  joke  is 
extracted: 

*  A  TM^e  tiplaridissbe  ploligKman,  whicbe  on  a  (yme  refiroVyfigfe  if 
good  holy  father  sayed  that  hecoUd<*  saye  all  his  prayers  with  a  hofe 
niynde  and  steadfast  intention,  without  thinkyng  oh  any  othef 
thyng^.  To  whorae  the  godd  holy  math  sayde,  Go  to,  sayd  orfa 
Pater  Noster  to  the  ende,  and  ihyrtkc  on  no  dtBer  tbitt^re  ;  ifid'l 
ivyll  gyve  the  myn  htfrse*  That  I  shall  do,  qtiod  the  n  o^hinav), 
"kad  so  b'^gan  to  ^aye  Pater  Noster^  qui  eS  in  cells,  t^Il  he  came  to 
'sanctific^tiir  noinen  tuUiti^  ahd  then  his  thought  moved  hin  to  aske 
this  question,  yda,  but  shilli  I  have  the  sadil  and  bridei  ^withaj. 
And  so  he  lost  his  bargain/ 

An  edition  of  Boccaclo^  printed  ih  the  yeai'  H'?!^  forms 
anothef  ornament  of  the  library  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh. Atone  time  il  appears  that  my  lords  Oxford  and 
Sunderland  were  the  great  collectors  of  rare  publications, 
*Ehis  very  copy  of  Boccacio  was  then  in  the  hknds  of  a 
ibpokseller  in  London,  who  derfianded  as  the  price  of  it  an 
hundred  guineas.  These  two  noblemen  being  rather  alarm- 
ed at  the  magfiltude  of  the  sum^  deliberated  so  long  that  an 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  saW  and  purchased  thci 
VoJurne%  .\yith  all  the  malice  of  a  collector  he  inrited  thfe 
lioble  lords  to  dinner,  but  depriveid  them  of  their  appetites 
by  producing  the  treasure  which  he  had  acquired.  Mr, 
Beloe  prognosticates  that  this  rare  work  will  fetch,  if  ex- 
posed tosale/not  less  than  five  hundr^'d  pounds. 

After  dancing  about  like  a  ^till  o'  the  wisp,through  eVery  v«t- 
riety.of  subject^sometimesin  the  obscurity  of  an  tie  nt  research, 
iSometimes  confounding  his  reader  by  unintelligible  extracts 
from  books,  of  whose  existence  even  the  learned  may  be 
excused  froni  being  aware,  oiir  author  at  last  condescends  to 
endeavour  to  justify  his  disposition  to  rambling.  We  do 
not  regard  his  excuse,  however,  as  by  any  means  satistUc- 
tqryi  it  may  be  true  that  raie  books  are  not  of  daily  oc- 
<:urrence,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  assertion,  it  cartnot 
be  othervtise:  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  have  recoutse 
tqoUier  collections  than  that  of  the  MuseOm,  arid  in  the 
inagijificeni  language  of  the  author,  to  drink  at  smaller 
though  not  less  pellucid  streams,  '  But  nothing  of  all  this^ 
Unless  combined  with  an  extfaordlnary  haste  of  publlcatiort, 
can  at  all  justify  a  total  neglect  of  order.  The  W6rld  will  sel- 
don^  be  SiMiUiiped  with  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  port- 
folio,  ,;eg)ecSi|^'ivhea  these  consist  solely  of  extracts  frbna 
•ih^w^tkWliowever  rare  or  antique  thejr  may  be;      Ttte 

CaiTlEiV.Woi,  11.    3%,  1807.  » 
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•Jabour  of  arraagemeDt  would  bave  bieen  small,  tbe  acUait» 

.  tages  would  have  been  great ;  and  nothing  but  a  most  pre* . 

.  mature  eagerness  to  appear  in  print  could  bave  induced  Mr* 
Beloe  to   overlook  the    merit   and   facility  of  an    order- 

.  ly  plan.  The  workj  however,  is  not  without  some  good 
qualities:  an  idle  or  a  book-gathering  reader  may  receive  gra- 
tification from  its  perusal,  it  will  remain  a  monument  of 
the  author's  industry  rather  than  of  his  understanding.    Few 

.will  read  it,  and  many  will  consultit ;  and  in  due  time  when 
a  better  work  of  English  bibliography  shall  have  appeared, 

*  it  will  migrate  like  the  swallows  or  autumn,  to  another  cli- 
mate) and  quit  the  shelves  of  the  library  for  the  counter  of 
the  butlerman.  .        .      .  : 


Art.  IV, — Practical  Observations  on  the  principal  Diseash^ 
of  the  Eyes,  illustrated  with  Cases  ;  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Antonio  Scarpa,  Proftssor  of  Anatomy  and 

.     Practical  Surgery  in  the    University  oj   Pavia,  iic,  hjf  . 
James  BriggSj  Member  of  the  Royal  College  (f  Surgeons 
of  London,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Public  Disp^ensary^ 
8z;o.  105.  6c/.   Cadell.     iao6. 

,  IT  has  long  been  a  very  prevalent  opinroh,  that  the  art  of 
healing  may  be  best  improved  by  following  the  same  system 
of  dividing  labour,  which  has  been  found  so  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  many  other  branches  of  knowledge:  and 
, there  is  little  doubt  that  in  some  respects  the  idea  is  confirm^ 
ed  by  experience.  But  there  is  a  pointy  beyond  which  this 
voluntary  limitation  of  research,  can  tend  only  to  cramp 
the  powers  of  intellect, and  direct  the  attention  to  useless  re- 
finements. What  shall  we  say  of  the  herd  of  dentists,  *  ear- 
.doctors^  and  oculists  ?  or  would  it  be  bold  to  ask,,  what  may  be 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  man,  whose  whole  min4 
is  flb??orbed  in  the  simple  series  of  events,  to  which  we  have 
all  \jithn  indebted  for  our  present  state  of  existence  ?  To  as- 
sert, th^t  the  pursuit  of  these  branches  of  medical  knbwfedg^ 
necessarily  pretjudes  the  possession  of  great  talents  and  ex- 
tensive informatlt>n,  would  be  absurd  in  its  very  nature.^ 
but  it  may  W  safely  «aid,  that  the  instances  of  such  excep- 
tions to  this  very  general  assertion,  are  furnished  only  bj 
those  who  have  been  educated  with  liberal  views,  and  have 
afterwards  turned  their  attention  to  some  particular  branch 
to  which  aceident  or  choice  liad  directed  them.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Hunter  on  theTeetts  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  what 
an  acuie  and'^iprnprefaensive  mind  can  accomj4i»b^  in  add^ 
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pfirttnent  of  which  these  sorgical  mechanics  had  leetned  td 
nold  the  undivided  possession.    Perhaps  the  manaal  dext6- 
Hty^  which  constant  practice  naturally  bestows^  may  in  some 
degree  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  attending  solely  tO[ 
one  branch  of  surgery.    Yet  although  this  argument  wilt 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye^  which 
require  such  a  delicacy  of  hand>  we  cannot  refrain  front 
expressing  our  satisfaction  at  every  attempt  that  can  tend 
in  any  degree  to  rescue  the  art  from  quacks  and  empirics* 
The  name  of  professor  Scarpa  is  familiar  to  every  anatomist 
in  Europe  ;  and  although   the  work  before  us   cannot  add 
much  to  a  reputation  already   so  brilliant,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  its  author,  and  exhibits  a  very  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory view  oF  H  subject,  which  has  seldom  employed  the  pens 
of  liberal  and  well  informed  writers.     Our  own  country,  in- 
deed, has  to  boast  in   Mr.   Ware  of  an  oculist  of  the  most 
enlightened  ideas.    We  have  to  regret,  however,  that  thtf 
.works  of  this  gentleman  haye  not  yet  assumed  a  more  raetho- 
dical  and  systematic  form :  nor  can  we  resist  observing  that 
the  dexterity  of  hand,  which  he  possesses  in  so  eminent  u 
degree,  has  rendered  him  partial  to  the  more  showy  and 
difficult  modes  of  operating.     In  the  hands  of  such  a  many 
we  cannot  believe  that  their  difficulty  has  often  been  pro* 
dnctive  of  injury  to  his  patients  :  but  his  example  must  ne- 
cessarily influence  other  operators,  and  tend  to  give  cur* 
rency  to  those  modes  of  practice,  which,  however  attractive 
in  appearance,  are  in  reality  the  most  dangerous  and  the 
most  difficult.    The  author  of  the  work   before  us,  bii  the* 
other  hand,  testifies  an  uniform  preference  of  the  simplest  and 
least  hazardous  operations.   We  must,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
mark, that  he  has  exhibited  rather  a  strong  predilection  for 
plantain  water,  and  bags  of  emollient  herbs  :  nor  is  he  so  to- 
tally neglectful  of  antiquity,  as  to  forget  the  actual  cauteryy 
Meiedingfrom  the  foot,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  cer- 
tain parts,  in  the  case  of  ophthalmia  supposed   to  arise  fronr 
suppression  of  piles,  or  of  other  more  regular  evacuations. 

The  various  affections  of  this  organ  are  treated  of  in  success 
sion,  and  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  cases:  indeed,  through^ 
out  the  work,  the  reader  experiences  the  Agreeable  feeling> 
that  he  peruses  the  results  of  the  author's  own  practice^  and 
that  he  may  confidently  follow  a  guide,  whose  lessons  are 
neither  inspired  by  the  fanciful  ideas  of  his  ownf  mind,  nor. 
altogether  derived  from  the  writings  of  others.  Errougit 
however  of  erudition  is  shewn,  to  satisfy  us  that  p^fessor 
Scairpa  has  not  entered  unprepared  on  his  inquiry,  or  (ailed, 
lo  compare  his  owa opinions  with  those  of  his  predei^estfors*/ 
Perhaps  a  greater  attention  to  brevity  of  language,  i^d  I^ssj 
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refinemiMit  in  distiactibns,  might  have  added  to' the  valttcirf 
the  work. 

TheJistuia.lachrymaKs,  which  has  so  much   occupied  the 
attention  of  oculists,  is  considered  by  our  author  in  a  po\vit 
^f  ,view  that  is  somewhat  original,  and  we  may  add  ingenious. 
He  conceives,  that  ip  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this 
affection  arises  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  palpebra  and  of  the  glandula  meihonici ;  and  that  the 
acid  matter  discharged  by  these,  'stimulates  the  lachrymal  sao, 
producing  inflammativ>n,  obstruction  of  the  duct,  and  after 
a  time  even  carries  off  the  bone,  on  which  these  parts  test. 
Thus  he  is  led  to  recommend  an   early  application  of  such 
remedies,  as  will  most  readily  remove  this  primary   affection^ 
and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  samfe 
meatus,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  oHbeJistula  lachrymalisy 
where  an  operation  becomes  necessary  to  open  the  obstructed 
passages.  Cases  are  related  by  him,  in  which. the  disease  was 
arrested  in  its  commencement,  by  applying  to   the  eyelids    a 
stimulating  ointment :  and  our  own  experience  has  furnished 
us  with  similar  instances,  in  which  the  citrine  ointment  proV* 
ed  unexpectedly  beneficial.     Having  stated  professor  Scar- 
pa's opinion,  and  our  qualified  belief  of  its  truth,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  we  are  convinced,  a  multitude    of 
cases  will  be  found, in  which  the Jistula  lachri/matis  has  arisen 
independent  of  any  other  affection  of  the  eyes  ;  nor  do  we 
conceive  it  at  all  improbable,  tliat  the  saitie  cause  which  in- 
duces a  morbid  state  of  the  tarsal  glands  and  membrane  of 
the  palpcbrtt,  should  give  rise  also  to  a  disease  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac,      : 

The  surgeons  of  the  continent  still  retain  a  decided  predil 
lection  for  the  actual  cautery,  in  cases  where  our  countrymeft 
hav^  long  ago  relinquished  its  use.  Our  author  has  ob^erv^ 
ed,  that  to  ensure  success  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
passage  for  the  tears,  the  pituitary  membraii^  must  be  des-» 
troyed;  and  this,  he  conceives,  is  best  effected  by  the  red-hot 
iron  :  but,  wecan  assure  hinj,  that  in  this  country,  where  the 
operation  is  abijindantly  frequent,  no  difficulty  has  occurred, 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  returning  to  Ibe  actual  cautery. 

On  the  subject  of  ophthalmia,  in  its  several  forms,  profes-^ 
sor  Scarpa  has  expressed  himself  at  considerable  length.  His 
practice  in  general  is  active  and  enlightened  ;  but  there  arc) 
a  few  particulars  in  which,  w^  conceive,  he  is  unsuccessful. 
Iq'  the  acute  stage  of  inffammation,  he  loads  his  patient  wifth 
iHp©rciless  poultices  of  stewed  apples,  and  bags  of  emollient 
Hej:bf/«whea  the  poor  sufferer  would  gladly  exchange  tlieir 
*  Vt  for  some  cqpling  wash,  or  a  light  pledget  of  moisl^ 
'  linen.    The  system  of  depletion^  liowcver,  whidi  ha 
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T(eeommetMifi>  is  admimbly  calculated  to  arrest  the  progreis  of 
^he  disease  ;  atid  his  good  sense  is  abundantly  apparent  ia 
^fae  anxiety  with  which  he  insists  on  the  discriininatioa  that 
Is  necessary  in  the  employment  of  astringent  and  stimulating 
remedies*     These,  at  a  very  early  period,  will  often  prove  10-^ 
jurious;  and  it  is  the  testof  the  surgeon's  skill  to  seize  tne  proper 
moment  when  the  character  of  the  inflammation  chaogeB,  so 
as  to  admit  of  such   applications.     The  thebaic  tinctart,  of 
which   Mr.  Ware  has  spoken  so  highly,   has  been  found  by 
our  author,   in  very  many  cases,  of  essential  service.    Tte 
professor  seems   to  have  read  with  attention,   the  work  of 
our  countryman  aheady  mentioned,  on  the  purulent  eye  of 
children,    and  has  borrowed   from  him  pretty  liberally,  al- 
thougli  without  acknowledgment.  Nothing  new  is  added  tothe 
history   of  the  disease,  and  the  camphorated  water  of  Bat9s 
is  pointed  out  as  the  most  efficacious  application.    The  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia  in  adults,  is  considered  by  our  author  with 
a  good   deal   of  doubt  and  hesitation  ;  and  he  at  last  con* 
eludes,  by  supposing  that  it  depends  more  on  a  direct  con-^ 
sent  between  the  eyes  and  the  urethra,  than  on  a  real  trans- 
lation of  maitter ;  '  for,'  says  he,**  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  palpebrge,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fauces 
and  rectum,  are  productions  of  the  cutis,  and  if  this  effect  does 
not  take  place  in  every  case  of  sudden  suppression  of  gonor. 
hcena,  it  is  because  all  individuals  are  not  endowed   with  the 
same  degree  of  consensual  sensibility.'  (p.  186.)      Perhaps  it 
would  be  bold  ia  us  to   dispute,  with  the  learned  professor, 
the  kindred  structure  of  the  membranes  of  the  urethra  and 
eye-lids;  but  admitting  this,  it  seems  to  furnish  a  very  meagre 
proof  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  ophthalmia  in    quest-ioo* 
We  are  relieved,   however,  from  the   necessity  of  adverting 
farther  to  the  opinion  of  qur  author,   by  a  note  which  the 
translator   has  added  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pearson.  This  gen- 
tleman, wh©  unites  to  talents  of  a  very  superior  character, 
jthe  experience  furnished  by  an  extensive  practice  of  t^entyi- 
^ve  yeats^  remarks— 

^  Of  the  many  thousand  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  which  have  fallen 
uoder  my  notice,  I  never  could,  in  any  one  instauce,  trace 
such  a  connection  between  the  eye  and  the  urethra,  as  that  to 
which  professor  Scarpa  alludes.  In  that  form  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  syphilis,  where  th^  skin  is  the  part  chiefly  affected, 
a  disease  resembling  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  semctimes  appears.  It 
is  not  commonly  attend^  with  much  redness  of  the  tunica, con- 
junctiva, nor  is  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  light  remarkably  in- 
creased :  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  ophthalmia,  resisting  all  the  common,  modes  of  treatment| 
iHit  yielding  iqiimediateJy  to  a  course  of  mercury. 
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48         Brigp'i  Tramlatton  ofScarpaU  Observations 

Oar  author's  o[>inion  in  bypopion  is  decidedly  against  Opef;« 
ing  the  cornea,  with  a  view  to  evacuate  the  matter,  for  be 
conceives  that  it  occasions  inflammation  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  disease,  besides  the  danger  of  procidentia  of  the  iris.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  very  high  inflammation  and  excessive 
distension  of  the  eye,  he  resorts  to  the  operation  imm^di*. 
ately^and  thus  avoids  the  possibility  ofa  spontaneous  rupture. 
His  first  object  in  this  disease,  is  to  remove  the  inflammation 
of  the  eye,and  then  to  apply  to  it  such  stimulants  as  are  most 
likely  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. In  the  old  and  infirm,  he  orders  a  nourishing  diet 
with  bark.  It  is  sufiiciently  remarkable  that  both  professor 
Scarpa  and  Mr.  Ware  should  have  expressed  in  their  writings 
such  strong  doubts  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions^ 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  pus.  As  for  our  author,  he 
seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  informed  upon  this  subject ;  for 
4ie  confounds  the  inflammatoryexiidation  of  coagulablelymph^ 
;with  the  purulent  secretion  which  takes  place  from  mem- 
branes, and  then  supposes  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
doctrine  rest  the  strebgtb^of  their  arguments  on  the  identity 
of  these  two  matters.  *  If  it  should  be  insisted,  he  observes, 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  coagulable  lymph 
efi*used  from  a  membrane  violently  inflamed,  and  matter,  it 
must  then  be  conceded  that  there  are  cases  in  which  matter 
h  formed  without  abscess  or  ulceration,  and  that  the  hypopion 
is  a  disease  precisely  of  this  description.'-  (p.  £34)  Mr.  Ware 
is  still  more  decisive  in  his  infidelity ,and  goes  so  far  as  to  saj*, 
that  although  he  has  used  the  term  purulent  ophthalmia,  yet 
he  never  meant  to  assert  that  the  matter  discharged  wasmori: 
than  morbid  mucus,  or  by  any  means  really  purulent, 
'  The  subject  of  cataract  is  discussed  by  our  author  Avith 
great  perspicuity  and  intelligence  ;  indeed  it  forms  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  volume  bet'pre  us.  We  were  much 
gratified  to  find,  that  the  good  seus^  of  the  professor  prevail- 
ed over  that"  love  of  shew,  so  apt  to  betray  the  operator 
into  difficulties  which  the  most  consummate  skill  is  not  aU 
;ways  adequate  to  meet.  He  has  given  the  most  decided 
preference  to  the  operation  of  depte^ng ;  and  has  stated 
tn  a^ciear  and  able  i^ahner,  the  objections  which  he  ba« 
found  to  attend  the  practice  of  extracting,  it  is  a  very  easy 
mattertotalkbf  ooi/cAzV/g  as  a  clumsy  mode  of  operating,  which 
none  but  the  ignorant  and  unskilful  would  adopt,  to  call 
ft  stirring  up  the  humours  of  the  eye  at  random^  and  re- 
present the  riVal  practfee  as  the  masterpiece  of  dexterity; 
but  to  mention  only  two  particulars,  we  would  remind  those 
who*  contend  for  extracting^  that,  to  perform  it,  we  mus^ 
peces'sarily  disturb  and  irritate  the  Iris^  ivhich  is  undoublcdl;^ 
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fintJk  Diseases  of  iktilif  A.  *-  SO 

tile  Bisrt  stosible  part  of  the  whole  organ  ;  nor  can  ?f&, 
When  removing  the  icfns/  destroy  its  capsule  in  such  a  man- 
gier as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  secondary  cataract. 
Jfeither  of  these  objections  can  be  urged   with  any  force 
against  the  mode  by  chucking,  which  is  indeed  an  operation 
tbal;  18  rarely  followed  by  much  pain  or  disturbance  to  the 
aysleai :  the  eye  is  still  whole,  and   in   the  great  bulk  of 
cases,  may  be  again   and  again  submitted  to  the  needle, ' 
till  the  axis  of  vision  is  completely  cleared.    The  success  of 
Mr.  Hey|Of  Leeds,  and  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Scarpa^ 
%id  fnir  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  mpde  of  operating, 
which  is  now  by  many  contemned,  and  to  restore  the  taste 
of  the  age  to  that  love  of  simplicity,  which  both  patient 
and  practitioner  seem  in  the  preseut  day  so  totally  to  have 
forgotteni.    It  appears,  as  if  distress  and  difficulty  were  the 
objeclt  of  desire,  for  we  uniformly  find  that  the  |>atient ' 
is  gratefiil  to  t^  sqrgeon  in  proportion  to  the  pain  which  he 
|{u&rs,and  the  length  of  time  that  he  is  under  the  knife. 
Xh«  saoae  principle  guides  him  in  the  choice  of  his  family* 
remedies:  doeshe  receive  a  wound  or  a  slight  burn,  nothing 
milder  than  strong  brine,  hot  spirits,  or  friar^s  balsam  wiU 
fucceec|in  quieting  his  apprehensions. 

In  respect  to  the  mode  which  our  author  has  proposed  for 
the  formation  of  the  arilficial  pcpil,  we  should  not  be  dispo* 
fed  to  regard  it  with  much  favour*     He  introduces  a  tine 
needle  as^^  in  CQuching,  and  separates  the  iris  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  ciliary  ligament  on  the  side  next  tp  the  nose^* 
The  operation  causes  excruciating  pain,  and  is  followed  by 
an  effusion  of  blood   into  the  chambers  of  the  eye;  these 
^yrpptun^s,  however,.soon  disappear,  and  the  patient  regains 
bis  sight.    The  situation  of  the  aperture  so  much  to  the 
$ide,  must  prove  an  untoward  circumstance,  which   is  likely 
(o  prevent  fhe  forniation  of  a  distinct  image  upon  tiie  retina;' 
bi;it  the  testimony  of  our  author  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
^et  aside  this  obvioqsdi^cuUy*    • 

Some  excellent  js^marks^Mppn.  staphyloma  «re  gi^Fe^  by 
professor  Scarpa ;  and  the  subji&ct  of  incipient  amaurosiii 
is  coQ^idered  i^^sQmelaoglh.     He  is  a^  complete  proselyte- 
Ito  the  doatnoe  of  HjUch^er  and  Smucker;  and  the  numerous 
cases  whica  be  baf  adduced^  seem  sufficiently  to  prove  tha( 
the  tartar  mefic  giyen  so  ^to  empty  the  stomachy  and  af« 
terwards  iq  la:;^a^ye  doses,  alpng  With  the  application  of  the 
vapourof  agiia*a/»j9?o/ii^  to  the  eyes,  will  very  frequently 
succeed  in  effecting  a  perfect   recovery   of  the  power  of ; 
yifion^.    The  cure  ot  incipient  am^Mrosis,  according  to  the. 
IXiethod  of  Richter,  forms  a  strong  additional  argument   in . 
Jglirq^if  9jf  ^e  opiniouii  so  welUllostrated  in  a  late  work  by 
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49      Vinctnt  on  the  Teriplu$  of  iJU  Erythrtan  Sea. 

Dr.  Hfipiiltonv  We  are  perauaded  that  a  careftil  paiasal 
of  8on;e  of  the  older  wnters,  whose  ponderous  folios  are 
Dpw  cofiSi^Ded  to  ihe  dusty  corners  of  our  libraries,  would 
f urn ii^h  1 1 <e  most  HQ» pie  elucidation  of  this  doctrine,  which 
tqmanv  app^{$rs  new  •  nothing  ran  be  more  decided  or  luor^ 
lun)inous  Ihan  the  statement,  which  Hofiman  has  made  ii^ 
h\s  JDisseUat.  de  Morb.  piaecip.  recta  Medendi  ratione ; 
^  ^;^perienti0;  suflragium  armum  eat,  ut  ifi  omnibus  capitis  et 
nervorum  morbis.,  sic  etiam  in  iis  qui  otulo^  detineot,  ven- 
tri^uli  et  virtiitis  ipsiub  digestivae,  rationem  esse  habeU* 
dam  !*  As  a  general  posiiioo,  ihi**  ej^presses  every  thing  that 
jcjaui  be  deduced  fiom  the  numerous  oases  of  nervous  diseases^ 
tr|fct<^d  by  purgatives,  wliich  have  bernJfttely  brought  before 
the  poibliq.  J^ijt  itiSrOotby  any  means  our  intention  to  detract 
iiom  tiie.;weU  merited  reputation  of  tir.  Hamilton,  or  to  dff 
pieciatea  ppbUeatioDi  which,  we  may  truly «ay,hasopenfd  the 
^y;e^otmedi|[!al  men  to  a  multitude  of  f^ts,  which  lead  to  tho 
p^pst  important  practical  conclusions.- 

.  We  shaJI  !iQW  take  leave  of  professor  Scarpa,  by  express* 
Jng  tne  satisfaction  which  we  have  experienced  fmm  the 
pierusai  of  his  treatise,  and  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
pave  occasion  to  notice  the  success  of  his  labours  in  other 
d^partmenls  of  surgery ;  for  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
expect  som^  future  work  of  it  nature  similar  to  the  pre*' 
^ent.   .  • 

.  The  ta^k  of  translation,  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
19  find  «o  unsuccessfully  e^&ecuted,  is  in  this  in$tance  ac- 
complished with  accuracy  and  even  neatness.  The  sense  of 
the  author  is  rendered  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language : 
there  are,  however,  severaJ  improvements  •of  style,  which 
we  could  suggest  to  Mr.  Briges;  and  we  wotvld  recommend 
\Q  him  in  particular  tp  checK  that  partiality  to  stiff  anc) 
pedantic  ea(pre9siu|i6^  mto  wjtich  be  has  been  repeatedly  be« 
irftyed. 

^^T.  y.r^The  Feripltfs  of  the    'Brythean  Sea.    Part  II, 

.  fOfitqiuing  an  Jccount  of  the  'Navigation  of  the  Jntientsi 

from  (be  Xiulph  of  Elana  in  the  Red  Sea  to  the  hlattd  of 

Ceylon:  mith  Dissertations,    Bf  William  Vincent,  D.D. 

4f0,  Vol.  //.  lA  5s.  boards.   Cadell  and  Pavics.  *  1805t 

^  TH  E  Periplys  pf  the  Ery threan  $ea,'  siiys  Dr.  ViqceBtit 
in  bis  first  vo|pmej  ^  is  the  title  prefixed  tp  a  work  which 
contains  the  bestaccount-of  the  cpmnpierce  carried  on  fnoo^ 
the  i^ed  j>f4  an4  the  cpa^  qiJJ^ngs^  tq  th$  £d^  Ipclies  4^ifm 
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Vincent  on  thc^  Fcfifflm  (fthih  Erjfihrcan  Se^.      41 

ing^the  tirne  that  Egypt  was  a  province  of  Jie  Kocpan  Em^ 
pire/  This  work,  which  the  doctor  suppose*  to  have  beeai 
cboiposed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  has  illustrated  with  every 
species  of  inforiftation  which  ancient  erudition  or  modem, 
knowledge  could  supply.  And  though  in  such  a  publica- 
tion, in  which  a  large  (iart  must  be  devoted  to  a  detail  of 
names,  distances,  situations,  and  the  more  dry  parts  or  geo-\  ^ 
graphical  discussion,  the  generality  of  readers  will  find  bu^ 
htlle  interest,  yet  the  taste,  the  science,  and  the  learning  of 
the  venerable  author  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  thip 
whole,  as  will  amply  repay  the  scholar  for  the  time  and  at* 
tention  which  he  fnay  employ  in  the  perusal.  And  the  his* 
torical,  commercial,  ancj  literary  information,  which  is  not 
sparmgly  diffused  throughout  the  two  volumes,  contribute  ta 
^ve  theo)  as  great  ac>d  as  general  an  interest  as  oould  well  be 
expected  in  such  a  publication. 

The  earliest  commerce  with  the  east  was  carried  onby  nieaii9 
of  the  Arabians,  and  thi«  ipode  of  intercourse  Dr.  Vincent 
st^pposes  to  have  been  prior  to  the  tim^s  of  Abraham  and  tho 
records  of  history.  Petra,  the  capital  of  Edon\,  or  of  tb^ 
Idumea,  oc  Arabia  Petrea  of  the  Greebs,  was  a  sprt  of  cen- 
tral point  whither  the  Arabian  merchants  transported  their 
commodities,  from  the  three  sides  of  their  vast  peninsuUu 
To  this  place  the  Ishmaelites  repaired  with  the  spices  of 
India, and  the  balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadramant,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Egyptian  market.  Petra  is  a  rock  supplied  with 
Hn  abundant  spring  of  water,  which  renders  it  a  fortress  of 
primarj'  importance  in  the  desert.  In  the  reign  of  Davi4 
fldom  was  subdued,  ,and  Hebrew  garrisons  were  placed  i^ 
Elath  and  E^ion  Gcber.  The  trade  of  Ophir,  which  flou- 
rished so  much  In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  is  supposed  to 
have  coinmenced  about  this  time.  It  is  well  known  that  tli« 
Ideographical  position  of  Ophir  has  divided  the  opinions  of 
the  Teamed.  With  Prideaux  and  Giissellin,  who  has  throwii 
so  much  light  on  the  geography  i>f  the  anciencs,  Dr»  Vin- 
cent places  Ophir  in  Sabea  or  Arabia  Felix,  beyond  ib^ 
glraits  of  Babel  Mandel.  The  treaty  between  Hiram  an^ 
jBolonion,  to  which  the  trade  gave  rise,  was  founded  in  ne- 
-pessily  as  well  as  policy  ;  for  whife  the  Je^vs  were  masters  of 
jdumea,  the  Syrian^  could  carry  on  no  commerce  with  Arabia 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Jews,.  Elath  and  Petra  wer^ 
i"educed  by  Mahomet  in  person  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
ffand  men  ;  and  this  conquest  prepared  the  way  for  all  thp 
succeeding  victories  of  the  Mahomedani$  over  the  power 
pf  the  Romans  in  the  east.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
'east  originjilly  passed  through  Arabia  Petrea  to  Phoenicia, 
•  T^rpiT  and  tSgypt.    The  Arabiaps  of  Idtimea,  or  pri^babl^ 
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of  the provitlceH farther  toihe souths  were  the  first  navigatori 
whom  history  mentions  in  the  Indian  ocean.     In  the  times 
of  Pliny,  the  Arabians  not  only  frequented  the  coast  of  Ma* 
libar^bnt  were  in  such  numbers  at  Ceylon,  that,  like  the  E^ 
Topeans  at  the  present  day,  they  were  masters  of  the  coasts . 
while  the  native  sovereigns  were  compelled  to  retire  beyond 
the  Ghauts.    At  Ceylon  the  trade  from  Malacca  and  the 
Golden  Cher8onese,whichwas  probably  in  the  hands  ofthe  Ma* 
hys  or  even  the  Chinese>  met  the  merchants  from  Arabia,  Per- 
siaand  Egypt;  during  the  middle  ages  the  Eastern  trade  wa& 
probably  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  by  the    Arabians; 
for  the  Portuguese  on  their  Brst  arrival  in  the  east,  found  the 
trade  at  Calicut    in  their  possession.     Though   the  Ara« 
Inaos  must  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  this  coipmerce, 
yet  they  appear   to  have  consumed  all    the  wealth  which 
they    acquired   in  private    indulgences  and   selfish    gra* 
tifications,  without  leaving  any  pqblic  monuments  to  attest 
their  prosperity  or  magni^cence.    That  spirit  of  insulated 
indepeodence,  which  forms  such  adisiingujshingcharacter- 
istic  in   this  extraordinary  people,  seems  to  have  prevented 
all  public  spirit  and  national  co*operation.  The  A^abiaus  at 
this  day  possess  the  same  habits  ahd  propensities,  which  wer^ 
observed  in  their  ancestors  more   than   two  thousand  years 
ago.     They  are  still  a  nation  of  merchants  and  marauders; 
Arabia  Deserta  embraces  an  ex  tent' of  coast  of  near  s^veu 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  while  there  remain  but  little  liiofp 
than  three  hundred  miles  assignable  to  Yemen,  or  Arabia 
Felix.    The  numerous  tribes,    which   inhabit  the  expansft 
of  Arabia  Deserta,  are    the   Saracens  of  the  anpients,  sq 
called  from  Saharra  or  Sarra,  a  desert,  ^nd  coriespopding 
with   the  modern  term   of  Bedoweens,     But  this  pQuptry 
could  not  have  been  so  unproductive  qs  the  iiameseeips  tqt 
imply, for  the  inhabitants  were  numerous,  and   every  Ar*t 
bian  has  to  find  subsistence,  not  only  for  himself,  but  fpf   h'\% 
•horse,     And  if  little  corn  were  sown,  thefe  niust  havjL-beeq 
an  abundance  of  pasture  for  their  catl|e.     f  hough  the  Arab^ 
are  robbers,  yet  no  trade  could  be  carriejd  on  ^mpng  the^n^j 
if  the    rights  of  property   were  not  at  least  partiftUy   fc- 
speeted.    Jidda,  tne  sea-port  of  Mecca,  is  still  a  m^rt  of 
considerable   importance.     When   Bruce  was  there,  nine 
ships  were     in    the   harbour,     one  of    which  was    worth 
£0(),0(X)1.;   and  one  Arabian  merchant  oflered  to  purchase 
the  nine  cargoes    These  would  be  dispersed  over  the  wildest 
part  of  Arabia,  by  men  with  whom  no  travellef  would  trust 
his  life.     Civilization  seems  to  have  made  farther  advance^ 
in  the  southern  paas   of  Arabia ;  justice   was  better  admi- 
nistered, and  more  protectiou  was  afforded  to  ^hemerclialijr. 
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Tlie  country  of  Yemen  retains  lhi«  character  to  the  pre- 
«eot  day. 

The  Persian  gulph^  the  Caspian,  and  the  Euxine,  formed^ 
In  very  early  times^  another  route  for  the  commerce  of  tbt 
East ;  but  this  mode  of  communication  was  of  a  later  date 
than  that  which  the  Arabians  carried  o^  by  the  Red  Sea. 
Herodotus  informs  us^  that  the  tr'ade  on  the  Euxine  was 
conducted  by  interpreters  of  seven  different  languages;  and 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Romaa  power,  there  were  130 
interpreters  of  the  languages  used  by  the  different  traders  at 
Dibscurias  in  Colchis.  'The  crusades  in  the  1  [th  and  l^lk 
centuries  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Indian  trade.  They  saw  that  the  power  ofSa- 
}adin  was  founded  principally  on  the  revenue  which  he  derived 
from  the  commercial  intercourse  between  £gypt  and  the 
East.  But  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  india  by  tb6 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  principally  accelerated  the  decline  <tf 
Hfae  Turkish  power,  which,  at  one  period,  threatened  tb^ 
tol^l  subjugation  of  the  nations  in  the  West.  We  do  ncA 
mean  to  tbllow  Dr.  Vincent  step  by  ^  step  along  the  whol^ 
circuit  of  coast,  in  which  he  attends  the  autlior  of  the 
Periplus;  but  we  select  a  few  particulars  by  the  way,  which 
we  think  most  likely  to  communicate  instruction^  or  to  gra«* 
|ify  curiosity. 

Th^  Romans,  who  were  rather  a  nation  of  soldiers,  than 
of  manufacturers  and  artizans,  and  among  whom  publie 
opinion  operated  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce,  had 
few  articles  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  which 
they  purchased.  '  The  balance  of  trade  could  consequently 
seldom  be  in  their  favour ;  and  they  seem  to  have  procured 
the  luxuries  of  the  East,  by  the  pillage  of  the  provinces. 
The  industry  of  the  enslaved  provinces,  was  condemned  to 
support  the  indolence  of  the  Roman  citizens.  Pliny  com* 
plains  that  the  Roman  world  experienced  an  annual  draia 
of  400,00(Jl.,  which  was  expended  in  the  products  of  the 
East.  But  yet  this  small  island  lays  out  two  millions  e\'ery 
year  in  the  single  article  of  tea,  without  any  sensible  dimi-* 
mitioo  of  her  wealth.  Such  is  the  difference  between  that 
prosperity  which  is  founded  on  industry ,and  on  arms;  on  com* 
merce^  and  on  conquest !  The  author  of  the  Periplus  says, 
that'  upon  approaching  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  sea 
is  wbit^t  and  the  sign  of  land,  before  it  is  seen,  is  a  inul* 
titude  of  snakes,  calied  Gracii,  floating  on  the  surface.' 
"^his  fuct  is  confirmed  by  modern  navigators  ;  it  takes  place 
down  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  on  the  approach 
to  the  Indus,  and  is  imputed  to  the  rains  of  the  monsoda 
yrmhiog  dowa  these  reptiles  out  of  the  rivers       Mear  the 
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promanlory  of  Biirakea,  the  fierpejit?  which  ajre  p«an  Jloii^ 
iag  on  the  waler,  are  of  a  black  colour,  and  of.  a  J^^gl** 
size  than  those  on  theoth^r  pairU  Qf  the  coaUj  wliicli  axe 
^reen,  and  P^'a  ,gold€n  hue. 

.,  In  most  of  the  Indian  rivers,  an  extraordinary  d^rPP 
of  force  is  exhibited  in  the  flux  and  rcflu?  pf  the  tide,  ^ketfi 
the  iuoo;i  i§  new  or  full.  But  this  is  n>ost  re9iarka,hle  a^ 
iParug^^a,  whiere^  in  an  instant,  ttie  bed  of  the  riyer  is  lef^ 
^rpost  hare  ;  and,  when  the  flood- tide  returns,  the  strean) 
i^  forced  upwards  for  a  great  number  of  miles,  with  irre- 
^slible  impetuosity/  I^arge  vessels  are  torn  from  their  an- 
i^bors  by  jthe  current,  and  precipitated  on  their  .sides>  of 
.vref:ked  on  the  jshpftls,  while  the  smaller  ones  ^re  in  a.  ma* 
pient  overset. 

.  ,Wihen  the  floropeafls  first  visited  India,  Caliput  p»  ,th^ 
450pst  of  Malabar  was  the  grand  maat  of  the  oriental  worW. 
JH ere  the  traders  frond  Ch^n a  and  Malacca. met  the  Arabs 
4in]d  tertians,  who  brought  the  produce  of  tlieir  own  pown* 
J^ies,  ^s  well  a?  the  articles  which  they  procured  from  JEut 
^pe.  The  Arabs  who  settled  in  Calicut  only  at  the  firs^ 
voyage  of  the  Portuguese,  are  said  to  have  amoutHed  to 
^fteen  thousand,  besides  numerous  settlements  in  Ceykim 
S^od  Cpromapdel.  Paulina  describes  them  as  ^  a  robust  race^ 
irearing  their  beards  Jong,  and  their  hair  neglected;  theif 
iromplexipn  isdark,  and  their  clothing  consiiils  of  npthing 
loore  than  a  shirt  or  trowisers  of  cotton.  They  are  active 
0pd  laborious;  seldom  appearipg  in  the  streets,  but  in  a 
body,  and  always  armed.  They  sleep  in  tents  or  booths, 
dress  their  victualsin  the  open  air,  and  work  during  the 
Digbt  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  1'hey  assist  one  another 
in  lading  and  unlading  their  ships,,  and  they  drink  plenli^ 
fully  of  toddy,  ^d  arrack.  Upon  ^ceiving-the  least  af- 
front, the  r^'venge.  is  common  to  a^l.*  This  character  ig 
supposed  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  the  present  Arabians, 
b^X  to  the  Arabians  of  every  age.  l^eir  trade  is  still  con« 
«iderable  at  Cochin  and  at  Calicut;  and  employs  not  less 
than  an  hjundred  ships  from  Muscat,  Mocha,  and  Jidda. 
in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  the  principal 
«irticlesof  export  to  the  ports  of  Indij^  were  '  great  qjUHH"* 
pities  of  specie>  topazes,  stibium  for  colouring  ti>e  eyes,coral> 
vrhite  glass,  brass,  tin., lead,  cinnabar,  orpiment;'  in  return  for 
which,  the  Arabian  merchants  brought  back  'pef»perui  grea| 
quantity,  pearls  in  quantity  and  quality  superior  to  othersj^ 
ivory,  fine  silks,  spikenard,  betel,  all  sorts  of  transparent 
or  precious  stones,  diamonds,  jacinths/  amethysts,  tortoise-* 
liieU.'  Here  we  find  that,  in  the  more  early  periods  at 
ivell  aski  latex  times,  the  products  of  tlie  £)ast  wefe^ratbei' 
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^flrchn^d  by  the  pretioiis  metdls  than  procured  by  c«rfiaiitfe 
ibr  oth^r  commodities.  But  notwithstanding  Ibe  complaints 
df  nien  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce, 
it  appears  that  Europe  has  been  rather  Enriched  than  iia- 
poYerished  by  this  draio  of  bullion.  Among  the  articles 
Vrhich  ata  very  early  period  were  exported  to  the  East,  we  find 
one  of  die  native  products  of  Britain*  The  tin  of  Cornwall 
found  its  way  by  some  circuitous  mode  of  comraunicat4oii 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar  ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  we  find 
the  venerable  Bede  possessing  some  articles  of  Eastern  luidUrjr, 
pepper,cinnamon  and  frankincense.  (Bed®  op.  p.  793.  Appew- 
<lixj  and  p.  808.)  Among  the  articles  which  werS  imported 
from  India,  mention  is  made  of  fine  silksodoWEnfwti.  These 
were  brought  from  the  countries  farther  to  the  east ;  and 
hence  we  see  that  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Peri  plus,  and 
probably  many  ages  before,  an  intercourse  was  open,  betweea 
the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  regions  beyond  the  bay  of  Ben- 

fal.  Dr.  Vincenlsays  that'  the  antients  always  meant  China 
^oper  by  the  term  Seres,  however  obscure  their  n^Hions  of 
it  were.'  Silk,  which  may  be  termed  an  aboriginal  product 
of  China,  was  usually  brought  into  the  Roman  world  by 
the  route  of  Tartary,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Euxine,  and  it 
was  this  channel  by  which  Justinian  procured  the  silt 
worm.  The  point  where  the  traders  from  the  west  met 
those  of  the  Seres,  was  in  Tartary,  and  farther  to  the  north- 
east than  the  T^ources  of  the  Ganges.  Pliny  remarked  the 
characteristir jealousy  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese  in  respect  to 
strangers;  lib.vi^c.  17,  and  cap.2,  S.  Thus  we  find  that  thert 
were  in  anttent  times  two  modes  of  communication  with 
Chiaa,  one  by  land,  through  the  interventior>  of  Tartfin% 
tod  another  by  sea,  facilitated  by  the  nations  of  the  Golden 
Chersonese. 

'  The  author  of  the  Periplus  is  supposed  by  Pr*  Vincent 
not  to  have  visited  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  far- 
ther south  than  the  port  of  Nelkunda,  where  Hippalus  first 
discovered  the  monsoon.  The  history  of  this  event  we 
«hall  give  ijti  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  M$ 
tbey  are  transla^d  by  Dr.  Vincent* 

•  The  whole  navigation,  such  as  it  has  been  described  froM 
Aden*  and  Kare(lo  the  ports  of  India,)  was  performcil  i'ufTDcHy 
in  small  vessels,  by  adhering  to  the  shore,  and  following  the  indt'u- 
tiwisof  the  coast:  hut  Hippalus  was  the  pilot  who  first  di^c/*- 
verad  the  direct  course  across  ihe  ocean,  by  observing  the  positiuTi 
of  ihe  pori^  and  the  general  appearand^  of  the  sea;  fur  at  thti 

'        ^ — U 1 S ^ 

*  Arabia  F«i:x. 
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•e^son  when  the  annual  winds,  peculiar  to  our  climate  settle  ttt 
the  nortb^  and  blow  for  a  continuance  upon  our  coast  from 
tbe  Mediterranean^  in  the  Indian  ocean  the  wind  is  constantl/ 
to  the  south. west,  and  this  wind  has  in  those  seas  obtained  the 
name  of  Hipp^Ius^  from  the  pilot  who  first  attempted  the  passage 
by  means  of  it  to  the  east.  From  the  period  of  that  discovery 
to  the  present  time,  vessels  bound  to  India  take  their  departure 
cither  from  Kane,  on  the  Arabian,  or  from  Cape  Arbmata  (Gar- 
defan)  on  the  African  side.  From  these  points  they  stretch  €l\it 
into  the  open  sea  at  once,  leaving  all  the  windings  of  the  gulptii 
and  bays  at  a  distance,  and  make  directly  for  their  several  des- 
tinations on  the  coast  of  India.* 

Tlie  monsoon  had  been  noticed  by  Nearchus,  but,  in  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between  his 
time  and  that  of  Hippalus,  not  one  person  seems  to  have 
thought  of  rendering  the  discovery  subservient  to  the-inte- 
rests  of  commerce,  and  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
practical  appIicaUon  of  the  most  familiarf  truths,  seems 
often  to  be  the  effect  rather  of  fortuitous  thought,  than  of 
d(3liherate  contrivance.- 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  pleased  with  the  following 
picturesque  description  of  Paralia,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Paulina  had  taken  his  passage  to  Europe  on  board  of  a 
Prencli  frigate  •  and  while  he  was  sailing  between  Cochin 
and  Cape  Comorin,  the  scenery  of  the  coast  produces  this 
hurst  of  vivid  admiration. 

*  Nothinc^  ran  be  more  enchanting  to  the  eye,  or  deliclons  to 
♦He  senses,  than  is  experienced  iu  a  voyage  near  the  extremity  of 
th^  peninsula.  At  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coast  the  coun« 
try  of  Malabar  appears  like  a  theatre  of  verdure  :  here  a  grove  of 
cocoa-trees,  and  there  a  beautiful  rivet  pouring  its  tributa  into 
tlie  ocean,  through  a  valley  irrigated  and  fertilized  by  its  waters, 
la  onephkce  a  group  of  iisbing.  vessels,  in  another  a  white  churchy 
peering  through  the  verdure  of  the  groves  ;  while  the  gentle  land- 
breezes  of  the  morning  waft  the  fragrance  exhaled  from  the  pep- 
per, cardamum,  l>etel,-aiid  other  aromatics,  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  perfume  the  vessel  on  her  voyage  with 
their  odours  ;  towards  noon  succeeds  the  sea-breeze,  of  whtcbwe 
took  advantage  to  speed  the  beautitul  Calypso  towards  the  port  ot 
her  destination.' 

In  the  tiwi^  of  thePeriplus  the  pearl-fishery  ww  carried  on  aa 
aff^resent  lo  the  eastward  of  CapeComorin;  and  pearl-oystera 
were  found  otity  at  the  island  of  Epidoros,  which  ifrthe  pre- 
sent isle  of  Maiiar.  The  fishery  is  on  the  Ceylon'  sidb  to- 
wards Manar.  From  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  persons  are  as-' 
gembled  on  the  occasion,  consistii^  of  divers  mariners^* 
aud  traders  ut  different  descriptions.    ThiF  fishery,  whi'oiv 
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l^rodQced  £0,000l.  to  the  I^oriagaeae  and  the  Dittch^  pfo» 
duced  ia  the  jear  1797,  150/)00h  to  the  English. 
,  Xo  the  first  dissertation  'on  theSinae^  the  Seres^  and  the 
termination  of  ancient  geography  on  the  east/  we  meet  with 
sooae  interesting  particulars^  and  on  this  as   well  as  maojr 
al^r  occasions^  we  cannot  but  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  of 
applause  to  I)r.  Vincent's  extent  and  accuracy  of  research. 
Thina,  Sinsc,   Izinista^^  anS  the  country' of  the  Seres, 'are 
proved  to  signify  the  same  region,  or  the  China  of  the  mo-* 
de'ros.  '  Tfeie  first  mention  of  rhina,  is  in   a  treatise  '  De 
Mundo/  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle ;  but  there  is  a  more 
detailed  men  lion  of  it  in  Eratosthenes,  who  was  born  276 
before  Christ.    Though  the  Macedonians  under  Alexaodec 
did  not  proceed   further  east  than  the  Indus,  yet  they  must 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  country  beyond  that 
river;  and  some  indistinct  accounts  ofChina  were  probably^ 
by  this  means,  transmitted  to  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  traded  to  the  western  coast  of  India,  where 
they  met  other  merchants  from  the  eastern  coast,  who  had 
by  the  intervention  of  other  traders,  an  intercourse  with  the 
<:otintry  of  the  Seres,  were  likely  to  have  communicated  the 
first  authentic  information   respecting  this   region  of  silk*. 
Silk  was  in  the  age  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus  brought 
from  the  Seres  to  India  by  land  and  by  sea;  aAd  he  specifies 
both  modes  of  conveyance.     The  usual  course  of  comma- 
nication  was  through  the  whole  length  of  Tartary  into  Bac- 
tria,  wher^  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  sources  of  the 
liidus,  and  passed  down  that  river  to  Barbunke,  and  thence 
to  Guzerat,     Silk  was  esteemed  so  precious  a  commodity  in 
ancient  Rome,  that  it  was  actually  conveyed  by  land  carriage 
fropi  China  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  in  a  iright  line 
of  more  than  4000  miles.     This  curious  fact  ia  preserved  by 
Ptolemy;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this  traffic 
Was  conducted  entirely  by  Roman   merchants   without  the 
intervention  of  other  traders  in  the  various  countries  through 
which  it  passed.     By  what  motives  could  the  Tartars  be  in- 
duced topermitsuch  an  intercourse  without  any  molestation? 
t)r*  Vincent's  work  contains  much  recondite  information^ 
which  will  be  found  highly  valuable  to  the  geographer  and 
the  scholar  ;  but  we,  who  have  to  cater  for  the  palates  of  a. 
large^  and    promiscuous  class  of  rejaders,  have  thought   il 
most  incumbent  to  direct  our  attention  principally  to  those 
parts  of  this  work  which  are  likely  to  afiofd  the  most  generali 
satisfaction* 
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'-  foflt^,e/ucidattd satiricafttf, pr^mulgatefl  explicitly, tifid' duf 

*  cnssed pMlosopfiicahy,in  tt dozen  Dissertation's  dn  male)  fc'^ 
iHnie,  and  neuter  Pieasutes.  Intersper$ed^ithvarioii$'  Aiiec^ 
dotes,  and  expounded  by  numerous  Jnnotatiojii    HyHilarih 

•  Benevohi  and  Co,,  Fellows  of  the  littrar^  Sotitty  oj  Lu^ 
Marhts.     Emhtllishcd    with  Jive  illmiratite  Etetiings  dnU 

"  two  Headpieces,  \2mt):  8«.     Lbngman  a>etf  Co.    1807. 

THE  list  of  pleasures  appears  ndl  yet  to  b^  exiidustfed.  Wik 
fc^ve  had  the  Pleasbres  of  imagination,  of  Mettiory>  artd  rf 
Hope,  besides  the  productions  of  a  traitt  t)f  minor  votaries; 
of  fame  who  havt  folloiVed  at  A  humble  drstance  th6  foot-* 
Steps  of  their  masters.  Yet  we  cannot  dccuse  any  of  thes6 
of  having  bnwarily  afforded  the  countenance  of*  theit 
^^ample  to  this  general  but  febble  e^tpOsition  of  m^orla!  de- 
lights. The  *  Miseries  of  Human  Life^^  if  we  may  judge  hf 
the  test  of  trade,  a  tapid  sale,  have  already  coi^tributed 
greatly  to  the  happiness  and  edifioatioti  of  the  learned  and 
tasteful  inhiibitants  of  this  metropoliis.  Our  ^hopkeeperfe 
-md  apprentices,  all-powerful  to  dispense  ihe^ifts  of  fam^ 
^nd  \?ieallh  io  the  purlieus  of  CoVent  gai^d^,  have  pro- 
nounced also  a  decisive  apptobation  of  the  merits  of  that 
performance,  and  have  draWn  forth  the  reluctant  nartie  of 
the  author  to  detaonslrate  to  the  wondering  world  by  thi* 
feat  of  activity>  that  the  tale^  of  the  fat  sluifebers  of  incor- 
porated learning  are  but  the  offspring  bf  the  ftisillgnartt 
breath  of  scandal.  Thfere  is  a  contagion  in  success,  and  ijk 
^as  no  presumptuous  conjecture  that  the  ingenious  readcfk 
of  the  *  Miseries'  might  be  tempted  or  tricked  into  th6  pur^ 
t^hase  of  the  ^  Pleasures  of  Hunlan  Life.* 

Tlie  work  commences  with  a  *  Deprecatory  Adverlisemttlt;* 
in  which  the  editor  or  editors  are  most  uselessly  iearne^t  to 
impress  the  idea  of  the  fruillessness  of  searching  after  their 
halnes.  We  dare  assure  them  not  an  ikile  y<*oman  but  is  too 
busy  or  too  careless  to  trouble  herself  with  thie  attempt.  Thejr 
Ih ay  repose  in  the  leaden  slumbiers  of  oblivloti,  unless  their 
raiilpant  vanity  is  unable  to  withstand  the  desire  of  attain* 
!iiGj  the  name  and  privileges  of  an  author.  To  (Compart  their 
futife  boasts  of  concealing  what  no  one  wishes  to  know,  with 
the  succfssful efforts  of  Juniusjor  6ven  the  writeVof  ihePuf- 
^iritsoi  Literalure,is  to  assifiiilal'e  the  mole-hill  to  ihemoun* 
tain,  or  the  wa^s  of  the  pigmies  «ud  the  cranes  to  the  conl- 
bats  of  giants  ^n'd  of  gods. 

We  have  in  ihii  voluare  twelve  dissertations,  ih  which  a 
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ptayftii  Mi  satirical  vein  of  writing,  is  wi4k  little  variety 
fttumpted  to  be  carried  on.  With  the  help  of  Joe  Miller^ 
^Id  magaeines  and  newspapers  of  all  dates^  abundance  of 
stories  and  anecctotce  are  served  up  to  the  reader^  which 
may  pediaps  gratify  his  palate,  if  he  Jias  never  tasted  of 
theim  before.  We  can  venture  to  guess,  however,  that  the 
writer  is  a  grave  man,  who  is  merry  by  rule :  at  least  his 
work  eonveys  that  impression  to  our  minds.  He  recalls  to 
our  recollection  that  unnatural  and  disgusting  gaiety,  which 
various  disa(^inted  old  maids  display  in  society,  to  veil  from 
their  own,  and  the  ^Uiceye,tbeirihward  sentiments  of  morti« 
iictttioQ*  He  is  like  the  fool  of  the  antient  barons,  who 
was  always  expected  to  be  ready^  at  a  joke,  whether  hi* 
pulse  beat  chearily  with  the  stimulus  of  pleasure,  or  throb* 
bed.  with  the  agony  of  disease.  The  said  fools  however  had 
great  allowances  made  for  them.  If  a  foolish  thing  dropped 
from  their  lips,  it  might  pass  for  an  intentional  foHy ;  as  Sie, ' 
Richard  Steele  says  somewhere  in  one  of  his  periodical  pa- 
pers, if  any  thin^  appears  dull  or  stupid  here,  the  reader 
is  requested  to  believe  that  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  But  we 
fear  tlie  writer,  or  if  it  must  be  so,  the  writers  of  this  per- 
formance will  be  unable  4o  substantiate  a  claim  to  profes* 
nonal  folly,  and  that  the  world  will  rate  their  attainments 
in  melancholy  earnest. 

^  To  give  any  id^a  of  snch  a  jnmble  as  is  now  before  jxs, 
would  be  no  easy  task.  Our  author  jumps  away*  from  one 
topic  to  another,  like  a  fi;rasshopper  singing,  with  more  noise 
than  music.  The  geoeriu  plan  however  seems  to  have  been  to 
talk  on  through  £23  pages,  gathering  together  as  many  anec- 
dotes  of  literary  and  puUic  men  as  possible,  abusing  ene- 
mies, and  puffing  up  friends  with  an  equal  inattention  to 
justice  or  truth  ;  here  collating  the  absurdities  of  news- 
papers, tiiere  wasting  paper  on  verses,  for  the  printing  of 
which,  the  following  candid  reason  is  assigned  : 

^  Tker^fore  whether  wrong  or  right, 
Ludere  cum  calamo  1  delight.' 

One  page  is  left  blank,  in  imitation  of  Sterne,  and  it  is 
sensibly  remarked,  that  this  part  of  the  work  at  least,  will 
^  secure  a^nattiie  attack  of  criticism,  £23  such  pages 
however  would  have  been  greatly  more  so.  The  stale  pre- 
tence is  resorted  to,  of  asserting,  all  the  characters  to  be 
drawn  from  real  Uf(^,  in  the  hope  no  doubt  of  inducing  the 
UK|ttisidve  to  exercise  their  ingenitity  to  discover  the  oru 
giiial.  We  coniessthi^t,  but  for  the  mfonnation,  we  should 
not  have  suspected  any  likeness  to  have  existed  to  any  hoc 
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man  beings  Thltf  work,  however,  will  be  read  by  the'  itfTe 
and  the  young,  to  whom  it  will,  afford  the  pastime  of '  an 
hour :  it  is  suited  to  the  degeneracy  of  our  public  taste>. 
and  to  the  frivolily  of  the  first  age  of  a  declining  empire. 
JLest,  however,  their  purpose  should  be  mistaken,  the  au* 
thors  have  fully  stated  that  it  will  be  answered,  if  this 
work  *  detects  and  exposes  one  larking  folly,  or  makes  a 
*  man  or  woman  more  happy  in  themselves,  or  tempts  them 
to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  others/  They  cannot  miss 
tlieir  objeojt  :  he  who  strrkes  in  the  dark  will  hit  follies/ 
and  our  men  and  women  were  never  more  disposed  to  ad- 
minister to  all  sorts  of  pleasures^  than  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment. 


Art.  VII. — Lectures  on  "Natural  Philosophy,  the  Result  of 
many  Years  practical  Experience  of  th^  Facts  elucidated  : 
with  an  Appendix ^  containirig  a  great  piumber^and  Variety 
of  astronomical  and  geographical  Problems  :  also,  some 
useful  Tables,  and  a  comprehensive  Vocabulary.  By  Mar^ 
garet  Bryan.  4^o.  21.  \2s.6d.  Kearsley.     1806. 

THE  subject  of  the  present  article  introduces  something: 
very  interesting  to  oqr  curiosity,  a  phenomenon  which  rarely 
occurs  in  the  exercise  of  our  critical  functions,  a  lady  writ- 
ing on  natural  philosophy  with  considerable  spirit,  copious- 
ness, and  ingenuity.  She  does  not  advance  her  claim  to 
public  notice  upon  the  mere  ground  of  having  diligently  pe- 
rused, and  faithfully  abridged  the  works  of  others,  but  upon 
the  further  plea  that  she  has  perseveringly  employed  herself 
in  submitting  philosophical  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
And  still  farther  to  tranquillize  the  reader's  apprehension 
lest  the  intoxicatinginterest  ofso  fascinating  a  pursuit  should 
have  drawn  aside  a  sanguine  female  mind  into  the  regions  of 
visionary  theory  and  imperfectly  digested  system,  we  are  in- 
formed that  her  occupation  has  been  for  several  years  ta 
adapt  the  truths  of  philosophy  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  its  propositioiis  have  been  already  addres^d 
to  those,  by  whom  they  could  not  have  been  understood  unless 
they  were  capable  of  being  enunciated  with  precision  and 
confirmed  by  actual  experiment. 

it  is  obviously  necessary,  before  we  give  an  opinion  upon 
this  work,to  consider  the  difiei-ent modifications  under  which 
natural  philosophy  is  taught,'as  it  respects  tHe  persons  to  be 
instructed,  and  the  end  for  which  instruction  is  given.  Th* 
pur|.pse  for  which  ayoqng  man  is  taught  natural  philosophy 
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ml  the  University  of  Cambridge^  is  at  once  to  invigorate  the 
intellect  by  an  exercise  specially  adapted  to  strengthen  and 
subtilize  its  operations,  and  to  furnish  that  kindofinfor- 
tDal;*ou  respecting  the  qualities  and  affections  of  objects  of 
Lurrence,  as  shall  conduce  to  the  pleasure,  advan- 
i4^«speetabUity  of  his  future  life.  Were  even  no- 
_  more  accomplished^  it  were  well  worjth  a  few  months 
Patient  atiei>tioR  to  acquire  the  power  of  contemplating 
with  the  eye  of  sagacious  conjecture  any  specimen  of  com- 
plicated machinery^  and  of  explaining  the  principle  of  its 
movemeats  to  those  of  equally  ardent^  but  less  enlightened 
curiosity.  The  prox;ess  made  use  of  is  every  way  adapted 
to  the.end  proposed.  The  knowledge  imparted  is  simplei 
elementary  and  comprehensive ;  the  form  in  which  it  is 
communicated  is  as  logical  and  precise  as  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  will  admit.  For  those  who  are  educated  elsewhere, 
and  whose  future  fortunes  are  expected  to  be  derived  from 
ihe  professional  application  of  philosophical  principles  to 
practical  purposes,  a  different  mode  ot  initiation  must  be 
devised.  The  elementary  principles  most  extensively  ap« 
plicable  in  this  point  of  view  once  laid  do^wn,  very  little 
progress  can  be  permitted,  in  the  regions  of  theory,  except 
a$  it  mhy  afford  collateral  assistance  to  the  surveyor  oc 
the  engineer.  For  such  a  person  a  few  principles  well 
understood  are  all  that  is  in  general  required.  The  subject 
on  which  he  must  lay  in  the  most  copious  store  of  informa-^ 
tion,  is  the  diversity  of  forms  in  which  these  principles  may 
be  exemplified  ;  how  they  may  be  embodied  as  applicablei 
Xo  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  subservience 
of  their  operation  is  likely  to  be  employed.  His  business  is 
with  the  use  that  art  can  make  of  the  actual  state  of  things  ; 
not  with  positions,  however  true,  which  depend  upon  a 
combination  of  circumstances  either  but  of  nature  or  out  of 
reach.  The  spirit  of  the  modern  system  of  education  sug- 
gests that  young  females  should  not  any  more  than  young 
met/ be  confined  to  learning  words,  and  pursuing  the  same 
ideas  out  of  French  into  English,  and  back  again  from  Eng- 
glish  into  French  ;  but  that  a  part  of  what  is  taught  should 
answer  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  writing,  and  be  directed  at  once  to  excite,  and 
ffratify  curiosity,  to  create  an  appetite  for  knowledge^  and  to 
furnish  its  appropriate  food.  The  apparatus  and  amusing 
experiments  of  natural  philosophy  give  it  in  many  respecta 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  branches  of  learning  usually 
taught  at  schools.  Its  applieability,if  not  its  actual  applica- 
tion, is  seen  as  its  parts  are  unfolded.  Whereas  ia  learning 
languages,  a  number  of  inapplicable,  and  unconnected  rudir 
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tnenls  mock  tJie  efforts  and  fatigue  the  memoriesf-of  chrldrell 
without  interesting  or  rewarding  curiosity.  And  though  this 
.objection  does  not  lie  against  the  refined  accomplishments* 
as  music,  drawing,  and  even  -dancing,  tliey  are  obrviously  lia* 
We  to  aspecific  one  of  much  greater  weight,  their  compara- 
tive unimportance  when  attained.  Iheir  interest  also  is 
limited,  it  acts  but  upon  a  few,  and  those  perhaps  not  in  ge- 
neral the  most  thriving  intellects.  But  natural  knowledge 
is  generally  attractive.  Its  very  rudiments,  and  the  mode 
pf  inculcating  it  are  pleasing.  The  memory  is  not  loaded 
with  unintelhgible  words^  but  what  is  to  children  peculiarly 
gratifying,  every  thing  from  the  Tery  beginning  admits  of 
explanation.  AH  seems  amusement,  while  by  a  dextrous 
provision  and  combination  of  experiments,  thegeheral  truths 
upon  which  they  depend,  are  almost  spontaneously  imbibed, 
and  effectually  remembered.  But  the  importance  of  all 
knowledge  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  consequences  to  be  de- 
Hved  from  it.     And  here  too  natural  philosophy  has  undef 

E roper  management   a  decided  superiority;  upon    which 
o\Vever,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice  it> 
ive  shall  not  at  present  enlarge. 

In  a  work  therefoiie  intended  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
those  who  haveheard  the  lectures  and  seen  the  experiments, 
or  to  convey  original  information  on  the  same  subjects  toother 
readers,  .we  may  dispense  in  a  great  measure  with  precision  of 
form  as  well  as  completeness  of  system.  But  with  the  desti- 
fiatibn  of  the  pupij  th^  form  ai  instruction  must  vary.  Young 
ladies  are  not  to  make  their  fortunes  by  the  application  of 
pliilosbphy,  nor  need  they  be  trained  to  logtcal  precision  of 
reasoning.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  most  notorious  principlies 
are  laid  ^wn,  and  familiarly  illustrated.  No  other  demon, 
stration  is  expected  than  reference  to  experiment.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  furnish  the  youthful  mind  with  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  nature  and  art,  and  above  all  to  repre- 
sent this  knowledge  when  acquired  in  its  proper  subordinate 
light,  and  to  make  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  religion.  -*  Jt 
is  evident  therefore  that  the  dryness  of  method  is  modified^ 
Hot  because  method  is  bad,  but  because  the  display  of  it 
iwould  fatigue  ;  that  in  substance  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  im- 
proper in  form.  For  as  the  progress  from  one  trutlv  to  ano- 
ther is  the  only  way  of  teaching  philosophy,  this  path  must 
be  precalculaied  by  the  i'iistructor,for  it  is  certain  the_pa« 
pils  will  never  find  it  of  themselves.  This  will  most  readily 
D^  effected  by  the  introduction  of  experiments^  various  in 
their  appearance^  but  firmly  connected  by  their  reference  16 
one  general  principle  ;  -sb  that  while  a  child  thinks  the  ad- 
V^QCemeat  is  continually  progressive,  the  path  U  \vl  reality 
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l^circle  round  a  central  cause,  wWch  aniroalefe  and  irradiates 
ihc  sfrhole  circuit  of  phenomena. 

-  We  shaU  not  think  ourselves  intruding  upon  Mrs.  Bryan's 
proTfttce  if  wt  indulge,  a  few  reflections  on  the  philosophy  of 
instmction.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that 
« lecturer  raust  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  proposed  subject,  and  their  ihui.. 
tual  bearings  and  c(Hinejcton.  This  can  be  done  only  by  re- 
peatedl'y  analysing,  and  classing  the  phenomena  in  his  own 
seitnd  und^ general  heads  with  regard  to  the- causes  that  pro- 
duce them.  This  process  should  be  resorted  to  again  and 
again  tillhe  is  "acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  experiment?, 
ivota  which  he  can  select  as^  occasion  requires  such  as  spon* 
taneously  illustrate  the  particular  irirth  he  intends  to  convey  ; 
and  can  alBo  at  pleasure  vary  his  exhibitions  wh^n  their  at* 
traction  is  weakened,  and  still  comnrunieate  the  desired  im* 
presaion.  This  task  of  generalisting  is  seldom  an  easy  and 
never  a  rapid  one.  Wc  are  disappointed  perhaps  at  finding 
ihat  our  attempts  in  the  way  of  analysis  fait  to  produce  the 
ftimpHcity,  or  else  the  comprehensiveness  we  aim  at :  either 
^lie  ambition  of  systematic  uniformity  excludes  necessary  in** 
formation,  or  anxiety  to  unfbld  the  subject  fully  overgrows 
4he  precise  limits  of  philosophical  neatness  and  accuracy. 
The  troth  when  disentangled  does  not  lie  in  a  few  proposiv 
ttens;  thereisachasm  in  the  reatoning  which  cannot  be  fill* 
ed  up  without  sacrificing  exactness  of  method,  and  Orderly 
armngeoaent.  Elegant  and  perspiciious  brevity  raust  be  oc* 
casionaily  renounced  for  tedious  circumlocution,  thei  intro* 
4nctieD  of  which  is  necessary  to  explain  what  to  those  who 
faibw  it  is  se^n  in  a  moment, what 'the  explanation  at  last  per* 
bap^ankw'ardly  conveys,  and  what  must  be  caught  accidental- 
\j  wliile  poringr  over  it,  rather  than  by  any  direct  consequence 
jnf  explanatofy  labor.  But  be  it  remembered  that  it  is  sim- 
plicity hi  Mriistanc^  and  not  in  form  that  is  the  object  in  view. 
This  IS  conustent  with  great  want  of  outward  symmetry.  It 
is  not  multiplicity  or  even  complexity,  but  confusW  of  parts 
dias  obscures  the  meaning  of  a  treatise  and  renders  it  unin- 
telligible. The  imperfect  nature  of  human  knowledge  nnafees 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  nngraceful  ex- 
pedients to  miaintain  unbroken  a  se.ries  of  ideas  of  any  cdnsiw 
<terabl^  length.  So  general  hiywever  is  the  love  of  i^ystem, 
ihe  determination  that  our  subject  shall  be  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  scheme  ^e  hate  made  to  hold  it,*that 
^eofien  thrust  i^  in  necl^  and  heels,regardless  of  the  interests 
ipf  truth  or  the  comfort  of  the  learner ;  or  finding  onr  efforts^ 
^t  pleasiiig  ourselves  vain,  we  give  up  the  whole  iti  disgust. 
<    T-he  next  tbiag  to  Le  considered,  and  it  is  a  coaside* 
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ration  which  strongly  confirms  the  necessiiy- of  previous  ar^ 
Tangement^  is  the  adjustment  of  the  experiments.     If  the 
design  is  incorrect,  the  colouring  will  only  rendei*  tbeiticor- 
rectness  more  visible:  and  even  where  the  first  prot^ss  is 
happily  executed,  some  exertion  of  thought  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  ??ith  effect.     In   the  composition  of  lessons  for 
children  few  things  are  more  difficult  than   clothing  theoi 
.with  appropriate  drapery.     To  .a  mature  mind  you  cannot 
^present  f>hilosophical  truth  in  too  simple  a  form.  Butamer^ 
naked  statement  will  never  fix  the  attention  of  a  child :  some 
collateral  help  must  be  contrived  to  excite  curiosity  and  af« 
fprd  amusement.     But  as  extraneous  ideas  contrived  for  en^ 
'  tertainment  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fascinate  and  seduce 
the  attention,  it  requires  no  small  skill  so  to  select  the  illus- 
.tration  asi  to  counteract  this  tendency.   It  is  not  every  exem- 
plification of  a  principle  thatwill  do;  not  a  mere  graceful  an4 
entertaioing  variety  of  experiments  that  will  always  impress 
that  principle  with   the  strongest  and  modt  lasting  effect. 
The  object  is  not  merely  to  detain  but  to  lead  and  direct  the 
mind,  not  to  keep  in  a  certain  region  of  ideas,  but  to  con? 
duct  it  to  the  very  spot.     Having  performed  this  preparatory 
.work  with  vigilabt  and  persevering  fidelity,  the  teacher  wiU 
come  forward  to  deliver  his  instructions  with  a  pleasing  hope 
.of  success.     His  next  care  will  be  to  determine  the  mode  of 
jaddress  to  his  pupils.     Instruction  to  young  people  $hould 
be  at  once  clear  and  diffuse  :  clear,  that  they  may  oompre- 
liend  all  that  is  said,  and  diffuse,  that  they  may  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  seeing  the  same  objects  in  different  lights  and  of 
Jcnowing  it  thoroughly.  The  accumulation  of  parts  in  a  sub- 
ject, like  that  of  matter  in  bodies,  prevents  the  whole  from  be^ 
ing  seen  in  any  single  point  of  view.     The  whole  may  in- 
.deed  by  such  a  partial  display  be  suggested  to  those  who  are 
.previously  acquainted  with  it,  but  not  to  those  to  whom  it 
is  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  style  best  adapted  to  suchi 
a  purpose  is  a  simple,  exact  and  equable  one,  as  distant  front 
indistinct  verbosity  as  f  ron;i  the  brevity  of  technical  conden- 
sation,exhibiting  ideas  in  the.  most  unembarrassed  form,  andj, 
vvhile  it  furnishes  all  the  language  that  is  necessary  to  a  co- 
pious latitude  of  explanation,  reje^cting  every  word  that  is 
beyond,  or  beside  this  purpose.    The  usual  simplicity  of  phi- 
losophical discourse  is  indeed  of  a  technical  kind,  which  to 
experienced  minds  has  great  advantages  :  by  an  abstract  term 
it  conveys  the  matter  pf  9.  wbple  sentence,  or  by  the  collo^- 
cation  of  a  word  implies  spnie  modification  of  the  ideafoip 
which  it  stands.   But.thisproperty  of  philosophical  language, 
which  renders  it  more  con venient  for  adult  inteIlects,con«ti- 
)utes  its  peculiar  unfitness  for  children.  The  simplicity  whicl^ 
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Ihey  want  is  not  that  of  abridgment  and  condensation,  but  of 
separation,  and  disentanglement.  Plainness  cannot  be  too 
itiuch  studied,  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  better  direction  to  be 
given  on  this  head  than  what  has  been  suggested  For  the  use, 
a*id  occasionally  vindicated  by  the  example  o^  tlie  pulpit — 
to  calculate  your  expressions  for  that  caji^acily  which  you 
consider  as  the  most  limited  of  your  audience.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  every  person  of  intelligence  and  experience  that 
this  direction  prescribes  no  necessary  sacrifice  of  neatness 
or  accuracy.  One  of  the  most  tiresome  and  uiisalisfactory 
branches  of  the  employment  of  teachin^,is  the  experience  of 
a  difficulty  which  frequently  occurs  till  the  pupil  has  made 
£ome  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  new  set  of  ideas  pre* 
fiented  to  him.  The  difficulty  we  allude  to  exists  rather  in 
the  terms  which  represent  the  ideas  than  the  chain  of  infer- 
ence or  connexion  between  the  ideas  themselves.  What  to 
4he  instructor  appears  perfectly  easy  and  studiously  simple, 
is  again  to  be  divided  and  subdivided,  till  perseverance  almost 
brinks  from  the  contemplation  of  its  task,  and  patience  faiU 
ki  the  execution.  Many  iugenious  methods  have  been  devi* 
^d  for  shortening  this  labour,  but  we  are  not  sanguine  enough 
to  expect  nuicb  from  any  scheme  that  promises  a  shorter  way 
to  knowledge.  By  patiently  attending  the  mental  exertions 
of  the  pupil,  breaking  down  every  difficulty  into  its  constituent 
parts,  ^nd  throwjng  upon  each  eieinentai  v  panicle  the  com- 
bined light  of  the  ideas  to  which  it  is  related,  the  way  may 
be  rendered  easier  and  the  advancement  more  certain,  but 
jiot  more  compendious.  The  necessity  of  strict  though 
concealed  method  we  have  already  noticed.  To  the  labours 
/of  the  teacher  must  be  added  the  endeavours  of  the  pupil  in 
tbe  exercise  and  application  of  wha^t  he  already  knows. 
Every  new  lesi^on  should  be  stated  distimHy,  and  explained 
.diffusely,  and  the  detailed  impression  thus  made  upon  the 
mind,  collected  and  summed  up,  by  re-statmg  .^he  principal 
matter  once  more  before  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson.  No 
difficuky  should  be  passed  over  ;  it  is  better  that  what  is 
hereaftei'^obe  taught  should  he  occasionally  ttiken  for  grant- 
ed, in  order  to  illustrate  and  imprint  Hrst  principles,  than 
that  this  rudimental  knowledge  from  beipg  hurried  over^ 
should  be  found  wanting  when  its  application  is  called  for. 

Abstract  trutli  x;an  be  communicated  only  in  an  orderly 
series  of  prbposuions,  each  ibunded. either  upon  those  which 
have  previously  beeu  csiablished,  or  upon  selF-evidf-nt  as- 
sumptions.  And  it  has  beeJi  cx>mplained  of  almost  hv  all  wri* 
ters  in  this  department,  that  ibey  do  not  exhibit  the  tram  of 
idtts  suflicientty  clear  and  uninterrupted  to  facilitate  the 
h^^.ALet's.  advancement.     They   are   perhaps  too  sparing   m 
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fbeir  enumeratioa  of  first  prrociple^^  and  too  gei£era|andm^ 
distinct  in  th^  elucidation  of  them.  Or  in  the  coarse  of  tbe 
demonstration  tl)ey  omit  intermediate  steps^  the  truth  and 
importance  of  which  are  yet  unknown  to  a  beginner ^  thoagh 
by  the  writer  himself^  from  tbe  habit  of  continually  applying 
tbem^  they  are  regarded  almost  as  intuitive  truths.  Thus  the 
attention  of  the  learner  is  wearied^  his  perseverance  baffled^ 
ond  his  mind  disgusted  even  with  its  own  attainments^  for 
want  of  tbe  medium  of  communication  by  which  they  may 
be  made  subservient  to  future  acquisitions.  It  h  impossible 
for  one  who  knows  a  things  to  feel  as  if  he  did  not  know  it,^ 
and  therefore  very  difficulty  wheB  be  has  it  to  leach,  to  put 
himself  in  the  situation  of  one  who  is  ignorant.  Eager  to 
arrive  at  the  end  he  has  in  view,  he  inculcates  the  elements 
hastily  and  confusedly,  forgetting,  in  the  familiarity  with 
which  be  himself  applies  them  the  patient  attention,  and 
scrupulous  distinctness  by  which  they  were  ojriginally  acqni«« 
red.  Contemplating  rather  the  loftiness  than  the  durability 
of  his  intended  building,  big  employment  of  first  principlea 
bears  more  resemblance  to  tbe  temporary  structure  of  a 
scaAbld,  thaq.  to  the  compactness  and  solidity  of  a  deep  laid* 
foundation.  Mrs,  Bryan  deservesgreat  credit  in  this  respect,)^ 
and  if  she  has  not  always  avoided  ttiis  error,  candour  will  sdg** 
g»est  her  excujse  to  thpse  who  have  bad  it  in  their  power  to 
give  a  more  undivided  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  andr 
have  taught  it  in  its  simplest  and  most  analysed  form^.  They 
are  to  consider  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  interruptions,  ud* 
der  which  the  present  publication  is  brought  foru^ard.  A 
mere  teacher  has  much  leisure  time  to  meditate  a  theory  of 
instruction  ;  and  as  the  advancement  of  any  art  has  alwaya 
materially  depended  upon  that  division  of  labour  which  asr^ 
signs  to  some  the  em{^Ioyment  of  cbnducting  it,  and  to  others 
the  task  of  investigating  its  principles,  the  purmiits  of  tbese^ 
two  classes  ought  to  be  carefully  separated,  and  wesh^l  en* 
ter  our  protest  against  either  invadins  the  province  of  the 
other,  or  estimating  its  labours  by  rules  of  examination  ap« 
plicable  only  to  their  own.  A  lecturer  vivu  voce  can  when* 
ever  it  is  necessary  alter  his  arrangement  and  diversify  \m 
illustration.  He  does  so  habitually,  and  almost  impercep* 
tibly*  And  when  he  revises  his  written  papers  for  publican 
lion,  can  hardly  escape  some  deviation  from  method  and  de- 
ficiency in  explanation.  What  was  thrown  into  thelec? 
ture  without  enort  orobservatiqn,willnot  always  he  remem* 
bered  in  preparing  for  the  press.  But  to  this  difficulty,  whicb 
]s  felt  in  common  with  all  lecturers,  are  to  be  added  the  con«^ 
fideraiioh  of  many  important  ones  peculiar  to  Mrs«  BryaUj^ 
as  having  tbe^maoagement  of  a  large  school*  It  is  ^xti^meljr 
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difBcuIt  where  one  active  duty  treads  almost  without  inter* 
Biissiod  upon  the  heeb  df  another,  io  find  opportunity^  even 
bj  the  most  dextrous  redemption  of  time,  for  that  speculative, 
investigation^  which  shall  apply  the  materials  of  instrnction 
ivith  their  maximum  of  effect.  Instruction  is  only  one  of 
the  many  subjects  of  anxious  care  that  occupy  a  mind  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  education  of  children.'  The 
attention  must  necessarily  take  a  viery  wide  and  various  range^ 
and  pass  rapidly  through  a  series  of  objects  unconnected  by 
proximity  Or  resemblance. .  A  great  part  of  the  whole  timfe 
4iedicated  immediately  to  the  children^  is  taken  up  in  provid- 
ing for  tneir  mere  existence  and  well  being.  And  whetft 
to  this  we  add  the  hours  of  actual  instruction,  little  of  what 
remains  will  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  alluded  to.  For 
we  are  to  consider  not  only  the  quantity  of  lime  thus  consum* 
ed,  but  the  mode  and  theportions.in  which  the  consumption  < 
of  it  takes  place.  The  small  intervals  that  Can  be  saved^  waiil 
the  essential  requisite  for  study,  freedom  from  interruption. 
And  how  often  must  a  mind  thus  variously  occupied  be 
forced  by  mere  fatigue  to  give  up  the  contemplation  of  the 
B)osl  interesting  and  important  subjects,  for  total  repose  f 
It  is  by  siich  considerations  that  Mrs.  ^ryaii's  labours  are  t<^ 
he  appreciated^  and  upon  the  due  application  of  such  an 
estimate  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  ask  vrhy  more  is  not 
clone^  but  admit  it  to  be  matter  of  wonder  and  commendatioa 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  The  question,  by  th^ 
determination  of  which  her  merit  is  materially  to  be  decided'^ 
knot  whether  -the  system  of  philosophy  be  complete,  but 
whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  persons,  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Neither  does  it  affect  this  question  to  say, 
cveil  ifitbesaid  withtrnth^  that  the  form  of  instruction  mi&ht 
have  been  in  some  respects  improved*  Great  credit  is  du^ 
to  her  for  having  ventured  so  far  in  so  hopeful  a  reform ; 
§.nA  she  may  well  be  pardoned  for  having  applied  her  system 
^instruction  when  it  became  applicable^  and.  laid  out  ^ her 
timein  the  execution  of  a  plan  justified  by  progressive  expe- 
rience^ in^stead  of  wasting  it  in  the  search  after  ideal  perfection* 
Her  plan  is  practicable,  for  it  has  been  actually  practised  ; 
and  lessons  which  have  been  once  taught  with  success  may 
h^  inculcated  a^ain  with  equally  fortunate  results.  Wo 
|baU  eoter  more  into  detail  in  our  next  number. 

{To  be  continue^,) 
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A^T.  VIII.— SoffrA  (^the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Hom^ 
icky  in  the  House  of  Commons^  an  i  hursdaj^y  March  S6, 
1607;  stating  the  Circumstauceszi^hiih  led  to  the  Change 
of  Jdministration.     bt?o.    6rf«     Kidgway.     1807. 

WC  consider  the  late  change  of  adoiinistration  a$  a  great 
:inisfortune  to  the  country.  That  administralian  contained 
a  greater  mass  of  probity  and  talents  than  lias  ever  beea 
found  in  any  administration ,  since  his  p^^esent  majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne.  And  though  ihey  liave  been  much 
blamed  for  what  ihey  did  not  do,  and  during  the  first  part 
of  Iheir  administration,  perhaps  with  justice,  yet  ibey  de*!- 
serve  on  the  r^hoie,  more  prqise  for  what  they  have  actu- 
ally done.  Let  us  consider  the  difficult  circumstances  ia 
which  they  were  placed,  the  jealous  and  suspicious  eye 
Vixlh  which  they  were,  from  the  beginning,  regarded  by  ^he 
court;  and  let  us  judge  them  not  by  imaginary  possibihties 
of  execution,  but  by  the  measures  which  they  had  the  wi§r 
^om  to  propose,  and  the  constancy  to  effect.  When  they 
came  into  office,  great  expectations  were  entertained  res- 
pecting the  wholesome  changes  which  were  to  be  wrought 
m  the  old  system,  and  the  enHghtened  plan  of  policy,  which 
>^as  to  constitute  the  new.  If  some  of  these  e^cpectations 
Jiave  not  been  realised,  we  must  not  blame  the  men,  but  la^- 
ment  the  perplexities  of  their  situations.  Withoiit  imput- 
ing to  them  a  want  of  integrity,  or  aderehction  of  principle^ 
we  shall  find  an  ample  apology  for  their  conduct  in  the 
prejudices  behind  the  throne,  which  they  had  tooppose,  and 
the  secret  machinations  of  insidious  eneipie«,  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  Perhaps  too,  the  expectations  which 
were  fprmedj  were  beyond  what  any  administration,  even 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances^  cpuld  have  realized.  -For 
the  will  of  the  executive  is  paramount  toevery  other  ;  and 
though  the  cabinet  may  advise,  tbey  cannot  command  the 
concurrence  of  the  sovereign.  The  fate  of  the  late  me^« 
sure,  i,n  favour  of  the  Catholics,  i$  a  proof,  that  to  parti- 
cular points  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  a  ucgrpe  of 
resistance  will  be  opposed,  which  no  effort  is  likely  to  over- 
come. The  most  patriotic  exertions  of  the  most  patriotic 
ministry,  will  probably  be  paralysed  by  the  with<er.ing  blast 
of  Some  malignant  star,  before  they  can  m,eet  the^i^hespf 
tie  people. 

When  the  late  ministry  came  into  office,  they  found  im- 
pediments thrown  in  their  way,  at  almost  every  step,  by  the 
sinister  and  fatal  policy  of  their  predecessors.  The  long 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt^  had  been  an  accumulatioq  of 
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tnlschief  and  disaster  ;*  and,  at  his  death,  the  country  was 
groaning  under  the  evils  of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  wars^  in  which  it  had  ever  been  engaged.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  resources  of  the  country,  the  finances 
were  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion;  jind  the  utmost 
peculation^  prodigality,  and  abuse  were  found  to  prevail  in 
some  of  the  public  offices,  and  in  most  of  the  department* 
of  the  state.  When  an  old  and  noble  friend  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs,  asked  him,  *  wfiether  he  did  not 
find  things  in  a  very  bad  state  ?'  he  replied  with  great  em. 
phasis^^  worse  than  you  .can  possibly  imagme.' 

Bjiit  though  the  late  ministry,  on  their  accession  to  office, 
found  things 4n  this  deplorable  and  embarrassing  situation^ 
they  omitted  no  possible  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evil  ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed^  that  ^their  conduct,  though  it  has 
been  accused  of  precipitation  by  one  party,  ot  perfidy 
•by  another,  and  of  imbecility  by  both,  was,  on  the  whole, 
dignified,  consistent,  honest,  and  circumspect.  In  respect 
to  our  foreign  politics,  their  first  object  was  to  obtain  for 
the  country,  what  the  country  so  much  wanted,  peace  on 
fair  and  honourable  terms,  ofwhiththe  permanency  would 
•be  secured  by  the  mutual  rntei'est  ot  the  enemy,  and  of 
ourselves;  and  in  case  this  proved  impracticable,  to  con-  , 
duct  the  war  on  such  a  plan  as  seemed  most  likely  to  dis- 
tress the  enemy,  pnd  to  benefit  ouf^fdves.  With  respect 
to  th/B  attainment  of  the  first  object,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
th^,  if  their  pacific  proposals  had  been  met  with  equal  phi- 
Janthropy  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  Eu- 
rope would  long  since  have  enjoyed  the  ble>sings  of  repose. 
With  respect  to  their  mode  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the 
conibination  of  their  foreign  politics,  time  has  hardly  been 
allowed^  sufficient  to  perfect  their  plans,  or  to  develope  the 
lietail^.        • 

In  their  domestic  government,  we  havp  seen  them  with 
deliberate  caution,  but  with  efficacious  vigour,  pursue  the 
most  essential  and  most  salutary  reforms  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  AsTar  as  could  be  done  in  so  short 
a  time>  they  did  their  utmost  to  cleanse  the  Ant^ean  stable 
of  public  corruption,  and  toputaneni  to  the  shamelesi 
peculation  and  extravagances  whirh  they  saw  and  deplored 
in  the  naval,  the  military,  and  the  civil  departments  of  the 
state.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  integriiy  of  the 
public  accomptant,  and  to  prevent  the  poSi>ibilrty  of 
iuture  depredations.  And  though  they  raised  the  income 
•jax  to  ten  per  cent,  and  allowed  fewer  exemptions  than 
|h^ir  predecessors,  yet  they  did  what  none  of  their  prede- 
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censors  had  ev€f  do^e,  put  an  <nd  to  all  future  taxaltbtiv 
except  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount.  Wilt  their  »uc- 
cessors  do  as  much  ^     '  ' 

^  But  that  measure  which  redounds  most  to  the  credit  of 
the  late  administration^  and  wbich^  indeed,  crown^i  them 
with  a  wreath  of  philanthropy  that  will  never  fade,  is  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Here  ev^n  their  most  bitter 
opponents  must  confess  their  sincerity,  and  attest  their  praise* 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  omnipotent 
in  parliament;  and  whom  a  long  possession  of  the  patronage 
9f  the  country,  had  fortified  with  a  greater  number  of  nster^ 
cenary  dependents,  and  interested  connections,  than  any 
minister  had  ever  before  possessed,  had  frequently  supported 
this 'measure  in  parliament,  but  always  without  success. 
Yet  this  same  minister  never  proposed  a  motion  for  the 
extension  of  the  prerogative,  or  the  abridgment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  however  unpopuUr  it  might  really 
be,  which  hedid  not  cany  with  a  triumphant  majority.  We 
may,  therefore,  without  the  asperity  of  party,  ortheexag* 

feiations  of  faction,  question,  wliether  the  sincerity  if 
Jr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of  African  emancipation,  were 
not  of  a  piece  with  Jhis  efforts  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  ?  There  certainly  was  a  period  when  he 
might  have"  effected  both  ;  but  he  turned  apostate^  from 
the  last^  und  he  gave  rather'a  nominal,  than  a  real  support 
to  the  first.  But  the  late  administration  never  pretended 
to  countenance  any  political  measure,  which  they  did  -not 
support  with  all  their  strength,  all  their  heart,  and  all  their 
3pul.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  not,  indeed^ 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  cabinet ;  but,  uotwith- 
slacding  this,  it  was  carried  by  the  honest  and  zealous  exei^- 
tions  of  Lord  Howick,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
those  of  Loi-d  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords.  .  Will  it  be 
pretended  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  possess  as  much  influence 
in  the  Commons,  as  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreigti  Affidrs  i 
Jiere,  then,  we  have  ample .  reason  for  panegyrizing  that 
administration,  which  has  been  so  abruptly  and  perhaps  for 
the  country  so  fatally  dismissed*  The  well-merited  indul* 
^ence,  whtch  the  late  ihinistry  meant  to  proffer  to  the  Ca« 
tholics,  furnished  the  pr^ext  for  their  dismission  ;  but  did 
k  cotistitute  the  cause  ?  Were  there  not  other  grounds  of 
secret  dissatisfaction,  which  would  have  led  to  a  change,  if 
the  Catholic  question  had  never  been  introduced  ?  Did  not 
the  court  view  with  an  evil  eye,  the  reforms  which  they  Had 
commenced,  and  others  which  they  were  known  to  medi- 
tate ?  The  regulations  of  frugality,  the  retrenchments  of  eco-^ 
pomy^and  the  consequent  pretensions  of  prodigality  and  pe* 
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ciilatioO)  are  s^dom  agreeable  to  the  sycophants,  who  are 
«)lwa;s  found  Uirkiogia  ambush  behind  the  throne.  His 
majesty's  paternal  regard  for  ,the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  whocan  resist  the  influence  of  early 
prepossession  I 

The  speech  of  liord  Howick,  which  has  caused  us  to 
make  the  foregoing  observations,  in  which  we  have  not  beea 
influenced  by  any  bias  of  faction  or  of  party,  exhibits  a 
clear,  candid,  and  manly  statement  of  the  causes  which 
more  immediately  led  to  the  recent  revolution  in  the  cabinet. 
As  the  late  ministers  were  well  aware,  before  they  came  into 
office,  of  his  majesty's  radical  aversion  to  the  measure  of 
any  farther  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and  as  a  great  ma*> 
joritjof  those  ministers  themselves  were,  from  principle* 
favourable  to  such  ^ncessions,  perhaps  they  mav.be  sai4 
jto  have  erred  inaccepting  the  seals  of  office  without  such 
formal  and  express  stipulations  with  the  crown,  on  this  and 
£ome  other  important  subjects,  as  would  have  prevented 
all  future  misunderstanding,  and  opposed  a  certain  .barrier 
to  the  late  change,  from  which  we  augur  no  good  to  the 
sovereign,  and  much  evil  to  the  country. 


Art.  JX  -^^xford  Prize  Poems :  being  a  Collection  of  suck 
^ijgfishPoemi  a$  have,  at  various  Times ,  obtaitttd  Prizes ii$ 
the  Ufiiversitif  of  Oxford.     l2mo.  tis.  Rivingtons*     1807, 

THE  sister  universities  have  been  equally  anxious  to  make 
reparation  for  ai^  omission  in  their  primary  institutions,  their 
neglect  of  English  literature,  and  more  particularly  the 
proudest  part  of  it,  English  poetry.  Cambridge,  with  more 
zeal  than  prudence^  accepted  a  bequest  for  the  encourage* 
menc  of  metricaLsermons,  which  )'early  call  forth  some  well- 
meaning  candidate  to  strut  on  the  stilts  of  blank  verse  in  the 
plenitude  of  flatulent  insignificanc^e.  Oxford  h^s  given  en- 
couragement to  thesterUng  couplet,  which  sets  all  rivalry' at 
defiance.'  Assured  as- we  are,  that  ordinary  men  will  in  ge-. 
neral  shrink  from  the  difficulties  of  this  species  of  verse,  we 
were  surprized  to  observe  the  tame  mediocrity  which  perva- 
ded this  collection.  The  worst  of  them,  it  is  true,  transcends 
the  very  best  Seatonian  prize-— but  this  is  negative  praise— a 
bint  at  comparison  is  in  itself  a  sarcasm. 

Absolute  correctness  should  not  be  expected,  nor,  if  found 
exclusive  of  other  excellence,  rewarded  in  the  poetical  ex- 
-cursions  of  young  men;  and  yet  exclusive  of  correctness,  little 
frill  be  here  found;  with  all  due  allowances  to  youth  and  in- 
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ex;  erieoce  in  the  hartnony  of  numbers,  the  strnctdre  6(  seiM 
ten<;es,  amJ  what  mny  be  termed,  thepoetry  of  style,  thai  haft 
much  v.lmvn  to  attention. 

The  seiiTt  of  thi%  general  languor  stems  inherent  in  the 
subjects  themselves,  which,  with  one  exception,  hold  out  ba| 
little  invitut»on  fo  ardent,  enterprizing,  or  feeling  minds.  Ta 
middhng  capacities  all  subjects  are  alike  :  genius  has  its  pre^^ 
possessions,  and  is  discouraged  by  those  tame  and  still  themes 
"uhich  afi'ord  fticiliiies  to  ordinary  men,  and  excite  them  to 
emerge  from  their  proper  stations  into  temporary  notice.  But 
as  such  men  mu^it  compose  the  bulk  of  all  societies,  learned 
and  unleHrned,theunivcrsities,very  properly,  assign  prizes  to 
superior  knowledge,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
superior  industry.  It  is  by  drafts  from  such  men-  that 
the  battalions  of  Viri  Clariss:  are  so  well  recruited,  and 
kept  up  to  their  proper  complement.  In  every  competition, 
but  that  for  a  poetical  prize,  the  motive  for  these  decisions 
h  laudable,  because  it  encourages  all,  and  can  dispirit  none 
'who  thirst  for  honours,  and  know  the  terms  on  which  they  are 
dispensed.  But  although  it  be  just  to  call  forward  the  many, 
as  candidates  for  general  fame,  such  obstacles  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  poetical,  that  none,  but  those  who  had 
a  well-grounded  confidence  in  their  powers,  should  ever 
start  from  their  more  useful  studies  in  pursuit  of  it.  Medio- 
crity should  be  ashamed  to  shew  her  face,  and  should  on 
BO  occasion  be  tempted  to  enlist  in  this  idle  service.  We  sub- 
mit the  contents  of  this*  volume,  which  are  as  follow : 

The  Conquest  of  Quebea — 1768- -Middleton  Hoi^ard,  WiCilham 

College. 
The  Love  of  our  Country — 1771. — Christopher  Butson,  New  CoF- 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Inoculation— -1772*— William  Lipsc6mb, 
Corpus  Christi. 

The  Aboriginal  Britons — 1791— George  Richards,  B.  A.  Oiiel 
College. 

Palestine — 1803 — Reginald  Fleher,  Brazen-Nose  College. 

A  Hecommt-ndunon  of  the  Study  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  Architeciure,  Sculpture  and  Pifinting — 180(i 
—John  Wilbon,  Magdalen  College. 

The  conquest  of  Quebec,  like  the  conquest  of  m6st  places, 
mu^t  have  been  aichieved  by  brave  men, .a  race  on  whom  so. 
much  has  at  all  times  been  said  and  sung,  that  Mr.  Howard 
of  course  had  the  words  and  tune  by  heart,  only  that  he  has 
transposed  the  latter  to  suit  his  own  voice.  On  a  subject  so 
trite  as  a  hero  slain  in  battle,  much  cannot  be  expected., 
«nd  much  certainly  is  not  performed.  We  are  regaled 
with  the  old  common-places,  the  *  wreath  of  conquest,*  *  g/o- 
ious  heroes/  and  that  execrable  expression  to   '  cull  each 
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opening  bloom/  There  are  many  striking  matters  of  fact, 
such  as>  that '  ages  to  come*  shall  hear  the  story ;  and  that 
when  conquered^    . 

*  The  victor's  mercy  Gallia's  sons  implore. 
And  trust  the  fickle  chance  of  war  no  more  / 

by  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  mpsi  important 
piece  of  information  ;  no  less  than  that  the  victors  had  ab- 
solutely conquered  the  vanquished.  Again  we  find  some  deli- 
cate touches  of  nature,  where  the  conquered  are  described 
as  dejected  and  the  conquerors  as  elated,  all  which  is  highh' 
natural.  .A  British  youth  is  introduced  at  the  close,  musing  ', 
at  the  monument  with  ^  eyes  sparkling*  and  heart  panting 
for  fame.  At  the  very  moment  when  "We  ardently  expected 
the  birth  of  some  colossal  idea,  which  had  been  preluded  by 
so  many  throes,  we  are  put  oflf  with  the  following  abortion  : 
*  Be  mine  like  him  to  conquer,  and  to  die^* 

The  chief  merit  of  this  performance  consists  inr  the  truth  of 
the  narration.  Mr.  Howard's  muse  scorns  to  tell  a  lie ;  there 
is  an  air  of  veracity  in  all  that  she  says,  and  her  account  ap- 
pears to  be  a  faithful  version  of  the  Gazette,  forming  upoa 
the  whole  a  sthking  contrast  to  the  flourishes  a^nd  deglama- 
tion  so  culpable  in  the  modern  French  bulletins.  Thi«; 
poem  might  be  a  valuable  present  to  the  Prince  ofl}ene- 
vento,  and  would  probably  help  tp  correct  the  pruriency  of 
his  style  and  colounng. 

Mr.  Butson's^  Love  of  our  Country/ is  concise,  and,  for  a 
juvenile  composition,  creditable.  The  prominent  inaccuracy 
is  the  wandering  so  far  from  the  subject.  The  following 
Ifnes,  although  possessing  no  great  oj-iginality,  display  some 
iJOipmand  of  language,  and  propriety  of  diction.  ' 

*  Poor  is  his  triumph,  and  disgrac'd  his  name, 
Who  draws  the  sword  for  empire,  wealth,  or  fame  : 
For  him  though  wealth  be  blown  ohev'ry  wind, 
Though  Fame  announce  him  mightiest  of  mankind,  , 
Though  twice  ten  nations  crouch  beneath  the  l^lade, 
Virtue  disovyns  him,  and  bis  gUries  fade  : 
Forbim  no  pray'i-s  are  pour'd,  no  paeans  sung, 
No  blessings  chau'nted  from  a  nation's  tongue  : 
Blood  marks  the  path  to  his  untimely  bier  ; 
The  curse  of  widows,  and  the  orphan's  tear, 
Cry  to  high  Heav*n  for  vengeance  on  bis  crimes  : 
The  pious  Muse,  who,  to  succeeding  times^  " 

Unknowing  flattery,  and  unknown  to  kings, 
'   Fair  YiriUB  only  and  her  votaries  sings, 
Shall  shew  the  Monster  in  his  hideous  form, 
And  xziark  him  as  au  earthquake,  or  a  storm.^  Vi 
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*  The  myrtle-braided  swordof  liberty/ is  an  allasionmi^ 
placed. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  in  struggling  wilh  a  subject  always  bor- 
dering on  disgust,  has  produced  some  good  lines*  The  soaall 
pox  is  person i6ed,and  here  assumes  a  general  uome/ThePesl/ 
His  progress  from  the  East  lo  Europe, and  his  triumphs  over 
feuiale  loveliness^ -are  happily  described  in  the  following  )ine9. 

*  As  when  his  empire  stiltry  Cancer  gains 

The  scorching  whirlwinds  scour  along  the  plains, 

The  stately  tainari9k  and  graceful  pine 

Shrink  from  the  blast,  and  all  their  charms  resign. 

The  bright  anana's  gaudy  bloom  is  fledi 

The  sick'ning  orange  bows  her  languid  head ; 

So  spread  destruction  at  the  Tyrant's  nod, 

And  beaut/s  blossom  withered  where  he  trod : 

The  God  of  Love  in  silent  anguish  broke 

His  blunted  arrows  and  his  useless  yoke  ;  "^^ 

Asid^  for  grief  ha  flung  his  loosen'd  bow. 

And  trembling  fled  before  tb'  impetuous  foe. 

*  Cloy'd  with  the  luscious  banquets  of  the  East^ , 
In  Europe's  climes  he  sought  a  nobler  feast; 
Here  as  he  rested  pn  the  sea-girt  shore. 
To  plan  fresh  conquests  and  new  coasts  explore. 
From  ocean's  waves  he  saw  Britannia  rise ; 
Her  beauteous  lustre  struck  his  ravish^  eyes: 
Plcas'd  with  a  smile  he  view'd  those  heavenly  spoils. 
The  last,  best  guerdon  of  his  savage  totls« — 
He  came — and  rapine  mark'd  the  Monster's  way. 
Sad  was  the  scene,  for  beauty  was  his  prey/ 

But  the  subject  was  gross,  and  it  was  only  in  retreating 
from  it,  that  the  .a^uthor  could  &nd  any  pause  from  objects 
indelicate  and  loathsome.  Smollet's  chapter  ou  stinks  is  not 
80  disgusting  as  the  following  passage^  wbich  is  the  more  of- 
fensive from  being  dirty  finery : 

With  anxious  fear  the  fainting  mother  pres&'d 
The  smiling  infant  to  her  venom'fl  breast ; 
The  smiling  babe,  unconscious  of  his  fate, 
Jmbib'd  with  greedy  joy  the  baneful  treat: 
Oft  as  the  snam  beneath  tbe  citron  shade 
Pour'd  his  soft  passion  to  the  list'ning  niaid, 
Infection*s  pobpn  hung oiikev'ry  breath, 
And  each  persuasive  sigh  was  charg'd  with  death/ 

The  verses  oh  '  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu^  and  the 
metamorphosis  of- Inoculation  into  a  nymph,  aie-  in' the 
finest  style  of  grave  hamour  :  ibose  who  wish  tosee  this  sub- 
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ject  tceatod  better,  than  it  deserves,  will  be  highly  gratified 
,  by  a  copy  of  modern  Greek  verses  preserved  in  the  Meoagi- 
ana,  in  which  every  hint  at  indelicacy  is  avoided. 

To  this  succeeds  the  *  State  of  the  aboriginal  Britons,' a 
subject  incomparably  better  adapted  to  the  wild  reveries  of 
youthful  fancy,  than  any  that  precedes  or  follows  it.  It  is 
fortunate  for  our  hypothesis  on  the  sovereignty  of  subjects 
in  summoning  genius  into  notice,  arid  abashing  mediodriiy^ 
that  the  author,  Mr.  Richards,  has  thrown  all  his  compe- 
titors in  this  publication  into  the  shade.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  plural  of  howl,  (^  And  shakes  the  lonely  forest 
with  h\s  howls,')  instead  othowlingSj*  innocuous  thunder/ 
and  *  ensanguindf\si\n^^  there  is  little  in  this  poem  to  blame, 
and  much  to  commend.  The  following  description  of  un- 
tamed lands  and  savage  nature,evincea  mind  susceptible  of 
feehng  those  inspirations  from  scenery,  which  form  one  of 
the  most  prominient  features  of  poetry  in  its  dawn  Upon  a 
youthful  mind. 

*  Rtidely  overspread  with  shadowy  forests  lay  . 

Wide  trackless  wastes,  that  never  saw  the  dav  i 

Rich  fruitful  plains,  now  Avaving  deep  with  corn, 

Frown'd  tough  and  shaggy  with  the  tangled  thorn : 

Through  joyless  heaths,  and  valleys  dark  with  woodsy  ,  j 

Majestic  rivers  roll'd  their  Useless  ftoods  : 

Full  oft  the  hunter  checked  his  ardent  chace, 

Dreading  the  latent  bog  and  green  morass  : 

AVhile,  like  a  blasting  mildew,  wide  were  spread 

Blue  thickening  mists  in  stagnant  marshes  bred. 

O'er  scenes  thus  wild  adventurous  Caesar  stray'dj 

And  joyless  view'd  the  conquests  he  had  made.* 

'^.  Hh  portrait  of  the  antiept  Briton  is  gloomy  ^A  terrific ; 
and  the  fearful  impression  made  by  the  uncouth  attire,  and 
dissonant  yells  of  the  barbarians^  on  their  Roni an  ihyaders> 
is  in  th^  same  strain. 

^  Pale,  panic-struck,  and  fix'd  as  in  a  trance^ 
The  Romans-stood,  and  dropped  the  useless  lanejSj 
And  fearVi,  their  venturous  banners  w^re  unfurrd 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  mortal  world  ; 
And  more  than  men,  horrific  in  their  might, 
Dar'd  them  from  Albion's  eliffs  to  fatal  fight.* 

As  the  world  will  be  more  pleased  with  Mr.  Lipscomb's 
poetry,  than  with  our  remarks  on  it,  we  insert  the  following 
animated  address  to  the  antient  woods  and  fastnesses  of 
Britain,  to  which  Liberty  fled  from  her  ravishers. 

Crit.  Rey.VoI.  11.     May,  1907.  F      ^ 
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*  Ye  wood$,  whose  cold  and  lengthenM  trach  of  ihida 

Rose  on  the  day  when  sun  and  stars  wtrt  madle ; 

Waves  of  Lodore,  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 

Tumble  your  flood,  and  shake  the  vak  beiptir ; 

Majestic  Skiddaw^  round  whose  trackless  steep 

Mid  the  bright  sunshine  darksome,  tempests  sweep: 

To  you  the  patriot  ded  ;  his  native  land 

He  spurn'd,  when  proffer'd  by  a  conqueror's  hand  ; 

In  you  to  roam  at  large  ;  to  lay  his  head 

On  the  blekk  rock,  unclad,  unhous'd,  unfed: 

Hid  in  the  aguish  fen  whole  days  to  rest, 

The  numbing  waters  gathered  round  his  breast } 

To  see  despondence  cldud  each  rising  morn, 

And  dark  despair  hang  o'er  the  year?  unborn: 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  he  greatly  dar'd  to  lie, 

And  drain  the  luscious  dregs  of  liberty ; 

OQt<;ast  of  nature, famting,  wasted,  wan, 

To  breathe  an  air  his  oifn,  and  live  a  m4n/ 

The  exordium  to  Mr.  Heber's  Palestine,  tg  aimple  anJ 
«lejgant ;  but  the  poem  afterwards  beoomes  a  sovt  (H  com« 
mon-place  book  for  the  insertion  oT  all  thai  the  knthor 
might  have  picked  up  in  desultory  reading  on  the  aabject. 
In  the  verses  is'a  succession  of  hints,  whleh  Hired  the  eye 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  to  sotoe  di'gtai^t  rief^rence, 
for  their  full  meaning.  We  have  heard  thi$  boem  much 
cooamended.  For  our  own  parts^ '  w^  could  fall  asleep 
standing/  while  reading  it.  It  is  destitute  pf  action  and 
passion  ;  and  savours  in  general  ^oo  much  of  the  academy, 
for  our  palates.  In  p.  94,  Mr.  H.  adopt?  frqm  Mason  that 
foolish  epithet  of  a  ^  dickering*  faulchioq.  The  trap  laid 
for  applause  in  the  following*  line,  is  mean  and  puerile  :  ^ 
^  And  weld  in  fpfcdom'^  cause,  the/reefi*ttif'#  generottf  blade/ 

The  French,  it  seems,  pant  after  they  are  dead  s 

•  The  slain,  yet  warm,  by  social  footsteps  trod^ 
O'er  the  red  moat  supplied  a  panting  road.*  , 

The  first  passage  that  occurred  to  ua,  after  the  eirordium, 
of  free,  uneDCumbered,  aqd  connected  poetry  is  the  fol- 
lowing: ' 

*  Yet  midst  her  toweiy  fanet^  in  ruin  laid. 
The  pilgrim  saint  his  murmOtring  vespers  paid: 
nVas'his  *to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rov« 
The  chequer'd  twilight  of  the  oliw  grpve  ;'  . 
'X was  his  to  bend  beUQ^i^h  the  ^acreij  gloom, 
A(>d  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb; 
While  forms  celestial  fiU'd  his  tranced  eye, 
The  day-light  drean^s  of  pensive  pi«ty,    . 
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O^e^  \nh  sUlt  breatt  t  tf  atful  F^rvouf  stole^ 
A«d  Bottersorrowt  cbanii'd  the  moui;ner's  S9«U 
Ofay  lives  there  one,  iwho  mocks  his  aitiess  seal  ? 
Toa^^ud.to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  it^U 
Be  hb  the  soul  with  Wintry  reason  blest. 
The  dull,  lethargic  sovereign  of  tb«  breast  1 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose. 
No  jo>  that  sparkles^  and  no  tear  that  Hows  !' 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  zealous  andjudidous  admifei'  df  Greci«iit 
and  Roman  arobltecture,  8cc.  He  takes  the  office  of  Ci- 
cerone upon  himself,  and  goes  through  with  it  in  a  manner 
80  highly  creditable,  that  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the 
gallery  under  his  Jurisdiction  was  not  more  crowded  witb 
figures.  As  it  is,  we  are  unhappily  admitted  Within  the  wails 
long  enough  to  become  interested^  and  when  our  interest  ia 
&wak€ned,we  have  to  lament  that  it  is  not  gratified."^ 

In  closing  this  volume,  we  cannot  but  shgg^est  a  wish 
that  these  still,  tame^  and  unimpassioned  subj€lcts^  wh^cti 
at  tijie  most  can  but- produce  poetical  essays,  wefe. exchan- 
ged for  others  more  likely  to  excite  enterprize^  Some  event 
in  hiatory  (provided  it  be  not  a  warlike  ejcploit)  might  be 
given  as  an  outlioe,  to  be  enlarged^  and  worked  into  the 
form  of,  a  tale*  The  delineation  of  character^  the  vicissi-* 
tudes  of  fortune,  the  surprizes  of  new  and  uncommon  acci« 
dents,  with  all  the  hojpes  and  fears,  which  they  excite^ 
.wonid  inspire  sufficiently  of  themselves  an  ardent  mind^ 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  Muse,  who 
in  many  instances  refuses  obstinately  toanswer  the  summons. 

Art.  X. — Lettt¥tbett/>ttn  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  M.J 4 
Rector  of  Skiptake,  and  many  of  ike  wtost  eminent  Literary 
Men  of  his  Time  :  composing  a  copious  History  and  lllui* 
tration  of  his  Biographical  History  of  England  t  with 
Miscetianies,  and  Notes  of  Tours  in  France^  Holltind,  and 
Spain,  by  the  seme  Gentleman,  Edited  by  J ^  P,  MhI^ 
colm^Juthor  of  tondinium  Redivitum^from  iht  Originals 
in  the  Pbssession  of  Mr,  M*  Richardson.  8ro,  lOs*  W- 
Longman.  1805.  • 

TJHE  letters  of  celebrated  men  are  sometimes  sought  after 
with  great  avidity,  because  they  are  conceived  to  unfold  and 
illustrate  the  secret  and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  by  which 
the  writers  were  distingbished.  This  expectation,  howeVef, 
can  never  be  gratified  by  any  compositions  which  were  in- 

/ — : ^^^ ■ -^ 

*  U  tbouUl  be  ubserved  tbat  tbn  coiniwsUioa  «»  nttrUud  to  fifty  liaes*  . 
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tended  to  be  one  day  exhibited  to  the  public  eye;  tljey  can- 
not be  viewed  in  &ny  other  light  than  as  the  formal  and  stu- 
died productions  of  an  author,  without  giving  us,  except  in 
common  tvith  his  worh,  a  single  glance  of  the  man.     In 
most  of  the  epistle's  of  Pope,  for  instance,  we  easily  discover 
that  they  were  written  to  be  read  by  more  than  the.persons 
to  whom  th^y  were  addressed.     Here  then  it  is  vain, to  look 
for  what  is  an  object  of  real  curiosity  and  in  teres  t-^the  in- 
dividual and  domestic  history  of  a  writer,  utibendiog  taan 
'affectionate  friend,   and  speaking  from  the  simplicity  of  a 
heart,  undisguised  and  atease.     And  indeed  so  rarely  is  thU 
object  attained,  that  there  is  no  species  of  curiosity  more  lia- 
'ble  to  disappointment  than  that  to  which  we  have  now  ad- 
verted. 

They  who  are  alive  to  this  feeline,will,afterreading  the  title^ 
page,  which  we  have  copied  at  full  length,  after  the  vanplin^ 
$ound  of  ^  most  eminent  literary  men,'  probably  think  ^hat 
they  are  about  to  sit  down  to  a  banquet  of  great  choice  and 
Hrariety,  and  will  regale  themselves  in  the.  anticipation  of 
every 'delight  which  the  taste  can  afford.  But  we  who  hare 
gone 

Ab  oTo 
Usque  ad  mala, 

are  obliged  to  declare  that  we  relished  neither  the   viands 
nor  the  cookery.  ' 

The  motives  for  this  undertaking  are  to  be  found  only  in 
that  book- making  mania,  in  that  cacoetkes  imprimendi,  by 
which  the  world  is  now  so  grievously  infested;  a  disease 
which  brought  forth  those  volumes  of  inanity,  '  Richard- 
son's Letters,'  and  which  would  tempt  some  men  to  ransack 
land  plunder  the  closets  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  do 
not  say  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  present  letters  injurious 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.G ranger,  but  we  think  his  family,  from 
whom  we  are  informed  they  were  ^  procured  by  purchase/ 
would  have  done  well  to  peruse  and  re-peruse  the  sage  ad- 
vice of  a  noble  correspondent.  Referring  to  the  comniuni- 
.  cation  made  to  him  of  Mr.  G.'s  death,  he  says  (p  375)  '  I 
.have  answered  the  letter  with  a  word  of  advice  about  bis 
MSS.,  thatrliey  may  not  falVinto  the  hands  of  booksellers.' 
Mr.G.  had  obtained  a  reputation  which  will  not  be  augmented 
by  what  is  here  offered  to  the  public  ;  and  we  must  say,  that 
except  as  far  as  *  the  Biographical  History'  might  be  cor- 
rected or  illustrated  by  the  papers  le^  behind  him.the^e  could 
be  no  good  reason  for  publication,  lie  was  certainly  a  sensi- 
ble, diligent  collector,  but  he  was  not  of  that  c«st  and  cha- 
racter as  a  writer  which  was  likely  to  make  his  private  his- 
tojy  or  literary  correspondence  mattersof  very  interesting* 
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coiisicleratioD.  H^  moved  in  a  oarrow  roued,  which  left; little 
room  for  incident^  acnd  :fae  wrote  in  a  style  which  could 
never  obtain^  nor  indeed  did  it  solicit,  atteniion. 

Horace  Walpole's  advice  was  however  '  wasted  on  the  * 
desart  a1r/  and  we  have  toiled  through  this  dull  and  tedious 
collection  almost  without  any  thing  to  reward  our  labour 
and  pains,  except  perhaps  some  letters  by  bishop  liur*- 
nett.  '  I  flatter  myself  they  have  never  been  printed^ 
and  lam  certain  they  cannot  be  otherwise  then  acceptable^  as  . 
the  productions  of  a  man  highly  distinguished  in  ''  his  own 
times.".  So  says  our  editor  (page  220.) ;  and  the 'application 
of  the  three  last  words  is  so  extremely  ingenious,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  imparting  it  to  our  readers  for  their  entertain* 
ment  and  approbation. 

We  shall  iibw  quote^  from  p.  ]2>  a  specimen  of  the  letters 
contained" in  this  volume. 

•Sir,  Bulslrode,  Oct.  5,  1770. 

*  I  was  in  hopes,  when  I  returned  from  Cornwall,  that  it  would 
have  been  in  my  power  to  have  waited  on  you;  but  I  b^ve  been  S9 
constantly  engaged,  that  it  has  prevented  me  having  that  pleasure  ; 
therefore,  must  take  this  method  to  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  accept  * 
of  the  inclosed  notCf  which  1  was  in  hopes  to  have  been  the  bearer  of 
injself. 

*  I  hope  you  bate  enjoyed  your  health.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
fee  you  here  if  you  should  come  this  way* 

1  am,  &c« 

M.C.  Portland.' 

This,  we  poor  critics  feelingly  acknowledge, might  be  a  very 
welcoi^ie  billet  to  Mr.  Granger ;  but  is  it  not  worse  t^an 
impertinence  to  offer  it  for  public  amusement  .^^  ^ 

*0  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane P 
After  a  short  time  we  tome  to  the  letters  of  the  redoubta- 
ble *  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  writes,'  the  editor  tells   us, 
(page 22.)  'in  a  lively  and  interesting  mariner.'     But,  if  we 
mibtuke  not,  his  immortality  must  repose  on  another  pillow  : 

*  Davies  I— i»on  my  hfe, 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife.' 

Church  11  Ts  Rosciad.' 

We  are  furnished  '.^Ith  one  solitary  letter  (p.  114)  by  Dr. 
Johnson;  and  we  cannot  withhold  our  thanks  to  the  editor 
for  telling  us  how  much  it  is  like  the  doctor  himself,  and  for 
informing  us  totidem  verbis  how  any  other  person  would  have 
written  to  the  same  purport.  '  Risum  teneaiM,  ainici  ?', 

We  shall  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  to  th^ 
JloUands^  ^he  Ilchesters^  the  Goslings^  the  JFenns^  and  Ih^ 
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otlier  vtrt  clitris$imi,  (so  we  tvanilate  ^  ihe  sioat  emiiieni1it«* 
fary  mea'  of  the  titie-page>)  wishing  that  they  may  find  tb^s<e 

Srsons  more  delectable  Gompeniona  than  we  have  done* 
ad  any  thing  relative  toMr.  Granger's  work  occnrred  worthy 
of  noticTyWe  should  not  have  failed  to  detail  it.  We  have  now 
to  announce  Mr.  Malcoli^  t/i  propria  peri{w?a^  who  acquaints 
vs  (p.  76)  that  *  bes  bad  seen  pretty  fnuch  of  the  world.'  Is  the 
Tulgar  story  there  introduced,  without  stopping  to  inquue 
in  what  way  it  ii^labes  to  Mr.  Granger^  a  ptooH  of  the  josttoe 
of  his  self. applause?  Is  the  valuable  tnforolatibn  (p.  qiQxf) 
that  C.C.C'.C.  stands  for  Christ  Church  CoUe^  Cambridge, 
another  proof  of  it  f  Which  of  the  two  iliiisUiou«  universities 
«f  this  iaiand  bad  the  honour  toiUuminate  Mr.  Mateotin^  we 
forbear  to  ^sk, 

Utnim  karum  ma^is  accipe. 

For  the  ssike  however  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  spirit  as 
well  ?W4  in  letter,  we.  sball  hint  that  Corpus  Christi  College 
Cambridge^  or  what  is  commonly  called  Bene't  college,  is 
the  secninary  in  question,  ^ 

We  conclude  wrth  ayi  epigram  op  Garrick  and  Barry  acting 
tbe  part  of  Lear  the  same  season  in  London  (seep.  ^10|, 
Onr  reading  however,  is  not  precisely  the  same  with  that  in 
tb?  vol  lime  before  ur:  v 

*  The  town  have  found  out  dHfcrefit  ways ' 

Td  praise  the  different  Lears; 
To  Barry  they  give  lioud  huzzas, 

Tp  Garrick  oply  tear&?' 

^  The  foltevrtng,  oil  the  subject  above  mentioned,  and  we 
believe  by  the  same  hand,  i^  npfe  inserted ;  but  vre  need  not 
apologize  for  il»  j^ppearance  here*  We  shall  be  gia4  if  it  in- 
duce our  rewiers  to  add  a  plaudit  to  the  farewell  which  it 
is  high.tiwe  for  us  Vo  prpopunqe  upoft  this  neqessarUy  datt 
nnd  tedipij^  article* 

^kingr^-  (»K«  cwry  inch  a,^iar^'-rr 

Such  Barry  doth  appear ; 
put  Garrick's  quite  a  djfferent  thjijg, 

HA  every  inch  king  I-iear.  • 
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Art.  XI,— S'ocftf^w,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  written  on  th^ 
Model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  ;  by  Andrew  Beckett  ^vo. 
pp.  70.     Wilkie.     1806. 

TtfE  fitne»9  of  the  death  of  Socrates  for  theatrical  repre- 
ft^taiion^  has  beeri  the  subject  of  dispute  with  the  ei'eatest 
critics.  It  was  once  recommeoded  to  Thotnsou,  wno  coa^ 
purred  in  judgment  with  Lord  Littletoo^  and  declined  it» 
The  most  judicious  poeis  have  never  attempted  it :  those  who 
bai'e  ventured  on  the  difficult  task,  have  so  far  failed,  that 
th^ir endeavours  havesunk  intooblivion.  Though  Addison  rc- 
cominended  it  to  others,  he  shrunk  from  it  himself,  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  Diderot.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  never  can  be  adapted  to  the  stags  ;  the  calm 
suffering  of  the  philosopher  is  one  uniform  action,  which  can 
only  be  made  interesting  by  the  discussions  between  himself 
and  bis  friends^  upon  the  nature  of  his  hopes  and  fears  con- 
cerning the  most  awful  point  which  can  agitate  the  human 
mind.  Thus  the  book  of  Job  is  a  beautiful  poem,which  may 
be  called  dramatic  ;  but  it  is  conducted  by  the  conversation 
and  not  by  the  agency  of  the  persons,  and,  though  it  may 
be  perused  with  interest,  rt  would  tire  a»d  disgust  in- stage 
representation.  On  the  stage  vheeye  most  be  gratiBed  as 
well  as  the  ear  ;  and  the  eye  requires  rapidity,  or  at  least  fre^ 
quent  change  of  incident  :.no*w  the  death  of  Socrates,  like 
the  suffering  of  Job,  is  chiefly  interesting  ffom  the  calm  and 
dignified  patience  of  the  pbilosopher^  which  may  delight  and 
instruct  in  the  closet,  but  on  the  stage,  if  protracted  beyond 
the  length  of  a  natural  inpident^  ^ould  not  be  endured. 

Mr.  Becket  entitles  his  performance  a  dramatic  poem,  and 
therefore  we  suppose  that  it  is  intended  only  for  the  perusal 
of  retirement^nd  that,though  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  drama, 
it  wasiiot  written  for  stage  effect.  Upon  this  plan  ^very  in- 
dulgence may  be  given  for  barrenness  of  incidfent,  but  we 
expect  precision  of  language,  justness  and  beauty  of  sentiment, 
and  harmony  of  vjerse  in  a  greater  degree.  In  these  particu- 
lars we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  disappoioted,  because 
the  author's  preface  does  not  lead  us  to  look  for  such  a  gra- 
lificJatioa.  He  gives  »«  warning  Uhat  the  versification  will 
sometimes  appear  harsh  andinharmoivous.  i^ pleasured  by  the 
•tad»4ai4  of  the  mioderju  dealer  in  iingle,  or  by  that  of  him, 
,wbo  HI  /writiing  what  perhaps  he  cafis  poetry,  is  accustomed  , 
|>  count  hjs  fingevs.'  He  tl^n  procee^ls,  in  defence  of  what 
be  feas  prwtised,  to^quol^  an  eulogy  oJ  tjlie  chevalier  I^amsay 
irthb /^0«*rssttr  /«  Poeue^on  t^e  irreg^ljar  coqs^jcuptiton  of 
MiltoQ's  veii^e.     Perhaps  Mr.  6.  not  only  rejects  the  i^se  of 
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fifigers  in  judging  of  poetry,  but  scorns  the  aid  of  ears  also, 
(for  whicnwe  avow  ourselves  most  pertinacious  advocates); 
br  he  would  have  known,  that  Milton's  verse,  like  Handel's 
music,  may  to  the  untutored  ear  convey  only  confused  sounds^ 
but  that  it  does  in  reality  combine  all  the  involutions  of  bar- 
mony,  which  exhibit  the  deepest  profundity  of  knowledge,and 
the  nicest  delicacy  of  skill.  Our  author  protests  against  th^ 
ordeal  otthtjingers;  let  us  try  him  by  a  jury  of  ears  ;  Wc 
trill  not  trust  our  own ;  the  late  easterly  winds  have  given  tis 
a  cold,and  we  are  rather  deaf: — call  a  Chorus  into  court,  and 
let  any  twelve  of  our  readers,  (if  we  have  so  many),  be  iinpan- 
Belled.— Call  the  Chorus.— 

CHORUS. 

^  Heaven  in  its  |;reat  justice  sends 
To  impious  men  innumerable  torments, — 
Torments  not  to  the  body  confind. 
But  more  severe  of  the  mind. 
Thefuries  whirl  theirjorcheson  high, 
For  arrangement  prepared — 

With  all  their  snakes  upreared  .  ;  ;i^ 

On  swift  wing  they  fly 
To  f  unish  foul  crimes — 

Impiety  chiefest — 
This  no  pardon  can  find 
Here  or  hereafter : 
Not  even  a  remission  is  there  of  sufferings 
For  those  who  Heaven's  majesty  contemn. 
But  the  Dirse  advance. 
Intemperate  Greece!' 

Enough  !  enough  !  we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Chorus  guilty  ;  guilty  of  worshipping  the  new 
Apollo,  deified  by  the  lyrical  ballad-mongers ;  not  the  god, 
Musarum  Proeses,  by  the  music  of  whose  harp  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  raised, 

Dion  aspicies  firmataque  turribus  altis 
Moenia,  ApoUinecc  strucla  canore  lyrae; 

'  but  a  god,  like  Dagon,  with  his  hands  and  feet  lopped  off^ 
and  thrown  down  in  the  dirt. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiments  in  this  dramatic  poem, 
which  forbi  another  count  in  the  indictment,  the  jury  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  witnesses.  We  think  it 
proper  to  notice  that  our  author  throws  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court,  and  disclaims  having  had  any  accomplices.  He 
declares—     '  -^' *';-.v"- •■    :■  •;         ,.  •         ,    :^^ 
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* .  *  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  oe,  I  must  answer  for  tlicm 
all,  -  I  have  avoided  looking  into  either  Plato,  or  Xenophon,  lest 
per^dvetitiu'e  I  should  adppt^when  it  was  wholly  my  desire  lo  invent/ 

.  Tha6  he  defies  the  charge  of  larceny,  but  avows  himself 
gpilty  oi  coining,  dLt\ A  that  too,  very  base  metal.  It  remasns 
K>r  us  toannduQce  the  sentence  of  the  court : — we  cannot 
^dopt  afaLrer  method,  nora  more  merciful  one,  than  that  of 
permitting  a  man  to  choose  his  own  punishment:  therefore, 
as  A.  B,  has  written  a  d**araatic  poem,  and  avowa  in  his  pre- 
face that  *  if  it  be  a  despicable  performance,  it  ought  ti>  be 
sent  where  aH  such  performances  ought  to  go,  in  vicum 
vendentem  t/m$  tt  odores/  and  as  the  said  A*  3.  never  intend- 
ed it  for  Govenl  Garden  Theatre,  we  thecefore  are  willing 
to  comply  with  his  request,  and  do  recommend  it  to  be  sent 
to  Coyent  Garden  Market,  where,  and  where  only,  this  germ 
of  his  genius  (it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  pun)  may  ev^eatii* 
ally  blossom  and  bearfrmt. 


Art.  XII, — Methodical  Distribution  of  the  Mineral  King' 
dom,  into  Classes,,  Orders^  Genera ^  Species,  and  Varieties^ 
By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L,L.  D.  late  Feliors)  ofJe^ut 
College,  Cambridge,  folio.  \L  \s.  Cadeli  a/idDavies,  ISQiim 

'  MINERALOGY  and  cbemistry  are  certainly  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  very  fortunate  sciences,  and  we  need  na 
longer  wonder  at  their  rapid  progress  towards  perfection, 
Kot  only  are  certain  classes  of  men  professionally  obliged  to 
study  their  principles^  and  become  familiar  with  the  pheuo- 
meoa  which  they  display ;  not  only  are  physicians,  apo- 
thecaries, miners,  and  un  host  of  artists,, compelled  to  wit- 
ness, if  not  to  assist  their  unceasing  improvements;'  but,  by 
a  magic  art  which  has  not  often  been  equalled,  the  very 
corner  stones  of  the  law  have  been  attracted  from  mental  to 
inaterial  investigations,  and  have  abandoned  Coke  upon 
Lytlleton  for  granites  and  basalts.  Already  have  divines, 
neglectful  of  the  pulpit,  spent  their  days  amid  the  thunder 
of  imaginary  volcanoes.  Knights-  no  longer  scour  the 
country  in  quest  of  distressed  damsels  and  injured  inno- 
cence, but  of  8toi)es  from  the  moon,  and  proofs  of  a  cen- 
tral fire.  Even  the  gallant  soldier  has  employ^'d  the  inter- 
vals between  his  labours  in  tracing  antediluvian  vestiges,  and 
^u^sing  at  the  tales  of  other  times.  One  mineralogist  i;uns 
through  the  country  biting  another,  ai;d  spreading  the 
4nfectioq  of  a  qcvv.  diseas^^  which  is  to  be  arraugt^d  in  the 
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next  edilkm  of  Cullen's   Nosrfogy  amotigsl  the  incQtaMe 
disorders. 

The  object  aF  the  anihor  of  this  superficies  of  a  book,  i» 
to  propose  scale  improveifnent  in  the  arrangement  of  those 
substances  which  occnr  in  the  mineral  feinp:dom.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  any  thing  against  the  profundity  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  A  mineralogist  who  Ytsited  only  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  would  be  an  indifferent  guide  to  tead  the  stranger  t^ 
its  internal  treasures.  It  is  in  a  malhematicat  sense  only, 
Ihii  we  characterise  this  work  as  a  superficie**,  wlvicb  is  de- 
nqed  to  be  length  and  breadth,  withoutthickneis.  A  more 
enormous  folio  has  seldom  met  our  sight,  and  afterexhatist- 
kig  bis  laughter  at  the  side  view,  the  reader  may  renew  hi* 
ttnth  by  an  inspection  of  the  back -.  if  the  one  exceeds  the 
'  breadth  of  a  Butch  burgomaster  in  a  dropsy,  tl>e  othe* 
ff^als  in  slender  height  D09  Quixote  u|>on  his  ftosiuante. 

Bttt  this  error,  if  it  is  one,  is  not  in  essentialibui.  Fontf 
is  a  very  good  thing,  but  it  is  nothing  without  merit :  and  it 
is  our  principal  object  here  to  inquire  into  the  intensity  of 
ftiifr  latter  quality.  The  later  authors  have  agreed  generally 
in  classing  the  subjects  of  mineralogical  investigation  under 
four  beads,  stones,  salts,  inflammables,  and  metallte  sub* 
stances.  This  division  has  been  found  very  convenient  in 
praeiice,  and  rests  besides  on  good  grounds  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  There  is  something  natural  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  four  classes  from  each 
other,  by  mere  inspection,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  been  long  struck  by  their  differences.  In  the  first  class, the 
simple  earths,  cither  pure,  or  with  little  iadditions,  form  the 
minerals  embraced  by  it :  in  the  second,  we  have  all  bodies 
found  in  nature,  which  are  wery  soluble  in  water  :  in  the 
thiKi,  we  recognise  the  obvious  and  distinctive  quality  of 
inflammability  ;  and  in  the  last  class,  that  remarkable  set  of 
bodies,  the  metals,  afford  the  most  prominent  featnres;  No*. 
thing  can  be  more  dear  than  such  an  arrangement.  It  is 
4rue  that  it  does  not  ad^lere  slavishly  to  the  principle  of 
<feriving  the  classification  entirely  and  systematically  frotfi 
fhe  chemical  elements  of  bodies.  It  does  not  however  en- 
tirely neglect  tlie  aid  of  cheinistry,  and  rests  its  more  mi* 
liule  divisions  solely  upon  the  component  parts  of  minerals. 
But  as  chemistry  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  has 
afforded  extraordinary  assistance  to  mineralogy,  ,  it  has 
been  thought  by  some,  that  an  arrangement  wlijich  niight  fof- 
low  the  order  of  the  elements  more  punctiliously,  would  be 
^qnally  dislinc  t,  and  otherwise  more  advantageous.  It  is 
with  this  view  tfiat  Dr  Clarke  has  offcred  hi«  system  to  llie 
*:o  sideration  of  mineralogists.     In  it  he' totally   disregrttrfi 
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the  external  appearances  of  mineraU^  or  at  least  leaves  them 
for  the  distinction  of  the  genera  alone.  One  thing  we  most 
comiaend  in  this  arrangement^  which  is^  that  tlie  author 
has  adhered  to  the  names  of  the  divisions  originally  pro<^ 
posed^  or  at  least  sanctioned  by  Linnseus^  and  from  which 
there  was  never  any  good  reason  for  deviating.  His  classeit 
orders,  genera^  speciesf,  and  varieties,  follow  each  other,  m% 
m  the  works  of  the  illustrious  Swede.  For  what  purpose 
•ucceedipg  German,  English,  and  French  writers  have 
spread  utter  confusion  into  the  use  of  these  terms,  i»  best 
known  to  themselves.  But  surely  in  matters  of  this  sort,  it 
js  mudi  better  uniformly  to  follow  the  tract  of  a  great  master 
in  natural  science,  than  to  wander  from  it  for  the  mere  lav^ 
of  singularity. 

I>r«  Clarke,  in  a  dedicat^n  to  the  students  of  the  i^niirer* 
sity  of  Cambridge,  explains  his  object  to  have  been  tOkoflcr 
an  easy  and  simple  method  of  arranging  the  substanceit  oS 
the.  mineral  kingdom:  and  having  established  divisions, 
"which  relate  to  their  chemical  analysis  and  external  cbarac* 
ter,  to  preserve  integrity  in  the  arrangement.  We  are  a 
little  at  a  Ipssto  conceive  what  the  author  means  by  this 
integrity,  unless  it  be,  that  every  thing  shaH  be  included 
under  his  heads>  which  however  has  been  equally  done  by 
the  former  plan.  As  to  the  hope  which  is  expressed  imrae* 
dtately  after,  we  wish  there  were  any  rea9oo  \x>  believe  in  its 
fitlfilinent,  that  the  student  referring,  to  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  constitute  the  solid  body  of  the  planet  we 
inhabit,  may  be  guided  to  theijr  chemical  analysis  with  the 
facility  of  a  dictionary,  and  may  class  ihem  according  to 
the  names  of.  the  individual  substances,  and  characteristic 
properties  of  those  elementary  principles  ^bich  predomi- 
nate in  their  combinaticMi.  We  fear  that  this  can  ref^r  only 
to  the  classification  of  names*  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  naone  being  given, the  qualities  may  be  discovered  With 
facility  enough  in  any  work  of  arrangement^  whether  al- 
phabetical or  philosophical.  But  the  student  may  find  the 
knowledge  of  the  nanae  not  of  easy  acquirement.  Nor  will 
an  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  properties  of  a  mineral, 
infallibly  lead  to  that  of  its  enLternal  properties.  The  pre- 
dominating earth  does  not  aU'ays  communicate  its  charac- 
teristic appearances  to  minerals.  Great  anomalies  every 
wherd  exist,  and  we  must  be  content  to  be  scientific  as  far 
as  we  can,  and  trust  to  our  senses  for  the  rest. 

It  is  wonderful  after  all  how  nearly  the  arrangeniieQt  ap« 

?x>aches   to    that  of    Kirwan,    and     oUier    minerabgis^s. 
here  are  four  classes,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  ai>  e^rtb,  a  ^leti^,  a  combustible^  aad  an 
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alkali.     The  only  shade  of  distinction   is  in  the  last  c1as«. 
We  have  no  longer  a  class  of  salts,  But  mei^ly  one  of  alka* 
litie  salts.    The  improvement  does;iot  appear  to  have  been 
iodispensibly  necessary,  to  be  very  great,  or  tob6  peculiarly 
happy.     There  is  however  no  considerable  objection  to  it, 
though  it  is  nearly  as  reasonable  to  class  suiphateof  magnesia, 
•ulphate  of  potash  and  aluniina/snlphates  of  iron,  zinc  and 
.copper,  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  some  muriates 
together,  as  to  place  them  among  the  earths  and  metals,  to 
which  in  chararter  and  habits  they  have  no  great    resem- 
blance.    But  this  is  the  mischief  of    being  too  systematic. 
Dr.  Clarke  could  not  admit  acids  into  -lus  classes,  because 
they  are  not  simple.     He  is  not  so  scrupulous  ho^v€ver  about 
alkalies,' though  there  is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  them 
also  compound.      He  must  surely  before  now  be  aware  of 
the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Peele's  experiments,  and  that  muriatic 
^and  boracic   acids  have  as  good  a  claim  upon  the  ground  of 
simplicity  to   form  a  class  in  mineralogy,   as  either  of  tli^  . 
fiifed  alkalies. 
i     Th6  first  class  fs  divided  ii)to  two  orders,  with  and  with- 
out an  acid.     It  has  been   hitherto  generally   preferred    to 
'take  the  earthy  base  as  the  ground  of  distinction,  and  con- 
sequently to  form  nine  orders.     Dr.   Claike   however    de- 
taches all  compositions  of  earths   with  acids,  and  is  then 
obliged  with  regard  to  the  rest  to  have   recourse  to  the  old 
ibethod   of  distinguishing  minerals   by  the  predominatiog 
earth. <    It  is  in  ^act  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  the  de- 
tachment of  a  few  genera  answers   no  very  good  end.    All 
the  stones  containing  lime,  except  a  very  few,  are  arranged 
under  this  first  order.     We  do  not  observe   any  provision 
for  compounds  or  earths  with  acids,  such  ,as  occur   in  the 
baryto  calcite.    The  second  order  contains  all   other  earthy 
stones  of  which  the  greater  number  is  found  under  the  genus 
silex.      Upon   il>e  whole  we  discover   here  a  great.  reseni« 
blance  to  the  method  of  Bergman,  which  however,  U  does 
riot  equal  either  in  ingenuity  or  distinctness. 

The  second  class  is  characterised  by  the  predominance  of 
a  metal.  The  orders  are  taken  from  the  relative  ductility, 
a  distinction  in  itself  only  in  degree,  and  which  affords 
no  help  in  the  iarrangement  of  the  ores.  •  It  has  been  al- 
ways found  a  much  easier  task, to  form  a  methodical  dis- 
tribution of  minerals  containing  metals,  than  of  thoise  oon- 
laimng  earths  chiefly.  The  disiingu'sbmg  marks  are  more 
obvious  and  clear,  and  accoixlingly  Dr.  Clarke  has  not 
.  varied  much  from  the  track  of  his  predecessors.  The  va- 
rieties enumerated  however  are  greatly  too  few,  and  if  Dr. 
Clarke  sliould  find  it  expedient  to  embody  bis  arrangeme&t 
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iTfto  a  complete  system  of  mineralogy,  he  would  fimi  it 
necessary  to  make  many  additions.  Tbese  indeed  migbt  be 
easily  inserted,  and  vvpuld  harmonize  suflSciently  with  hit 
general  plan. 

The  third  class,  whi<;:h  consists  of  combustibles,  is  also  divi-% 
<ted  into  two  orders,the  simpJe  and  the  compound.  As  there 
are  very  few  substances  to  arrange  in  this  class,  there  is  the  less 
matter  about  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  or  whether  there 
be  ai«y  at  all.  Vyedp  not  see  that  this  new  method  however 
<  is  in  any  respect  better  than  the  more  obvious  one  ok  taking 
the  orders  frcmi  the  carbon  and  sulphur,  which  are  the  cha^* 
racterising  sub6tances,and  we  see^a  certain  disadvantage,  or 
iX  least  a  deformity,  iii  separating  the  coaly  and  bituminous 
lirodqcts  of  nature  from  the  other  carbonaceous  bodies.  No?^ 
eAW  wet  discover  any  propriety  in  arranging  under  the  order 
^iinple^  cofnpounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  iron. 
.  The  alkalies  aSbrd  their  name  to  their  last  class,  which 
contains  only  five  substances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
^y  remark  on  a  systematic  enunciation  of  such  a  number 
of  bodies.  It  is  true  by  a  little  attention  a  few  more  might 
have  been  added,  the  whole  however  still  amounting  onlj 
to  an  insignificant  genus. 

;  Upon  the  whole  we  do  not  altogether  approve  of  an  ar- 
rapg^qaent  of  minerals,  \vhich  pays  so  little  regard  in  the 
tOffl  instance  to  external  appearances.  The  assistance  'de- 
rived, from  the  observation  of  the  form,  hardness,  fracture, 
lustrjQ,  and  crystallization  of  bodies,  has  always  been  very 
qqnsiderable,  and  of  late  the  advantage  of  attending  to 
tjbes^.  circumstances  has  been  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 
ligh^  t^an  ever.  At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  admit 
th^jthis.niethodical  distribution  hasLeen  formed  with  con- 
lid^rable  judgment.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  be  more 
useful  and  appear  in  a  still  more  favourable  point  of  view,  if 
it  WQre  expanded  and  illustrated  in  a  system.  We  see  it 
now  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  a  skeleton,  of  which  it  requires 
^a  strong  imagination  to  conceive  distinctly  the  merits  of 
each  particular  part.  When  it  shall  be  clothed  with  muscles 
and  skin,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  utility.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  process  would  sug- 
gest to  its  author  better  than  all  the  ciiticisrn  in  the  world, 
its  defective  parts,  vvhich  he  might  be  enabled  to  connect  or 
strengthen  as  he  proceeded.  VVe  are  at  present  in  consi- 
derable want  of  such  a  performance.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Kirwan  is,  we.  believe,  out  of  print  or  nearly  so.  It  is  at  any 
rate  by  the  rapid  progress  of  mineralogy  already  an  old  book. 
Jt  is  defective  in  all  its  pans.  Numerous  new  bodies  have  been 
^^iscQvered:  yet  more  nuuiergui  old  ones  have  been  subjected 
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aiieir  to  analpis,  and  have  left  the  laboratory  of  the  che- 
mist with  new  names^  nevr  -  properties,  and  companenl, 
parts  nnknowD  before.  This  process  yet  advances  with 
unexampled  rapiditj',  and  the  advaatage  to  society  ^nd  to 
inankind  In  general, will  no  doubt  appear  one  day  with  a  most 
distinguished  clearness.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  de- 
sirable,  that  from  some  q  arter  the  world  should  receive 
the  present  of  a  work  which  .should  embrace  all  the  later 
observatioDSj  and' supersede  the  necessity  of  consulting  in 
defiil  the  original  sources  of  infotmation,  which  all  can{M>t 
have  access  to,  nor  can  every  one  afford  leisure  to  peruse^ 


Art.  XIII. — Professional  Ohservatiom^n  the  JrrJUtectutc 
of  the  principal  antient  and  modem  Buildings  in  Frantg 
and  Italy,  with  Rf marks  on  the  Painting  and  Sculptufe ^ 
and  a  concise  local  Description  of  those  Countries 
Written  from  Sketches  and  Memorandums,  made  dating 
a  f^isit  in  the  Years  MBO^and  1803.  By  George  'lapptn^. 
pp.  318.  8ro.  \Os.Qd.    Taylor.     1806. 

MR.  TAPPEN  here  presents  his  readers  with  the  obser<* 
vations  of  an  English  architect,  made  on  a  tour  from  Calais 
through  Montreuil  and  Amiens  to  Paris.and  thence  to  Lyons, 
Nismes,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,,  Pisa,  Florence,  Sienna,  Vi- 
terbo,  Roitie,  and  its  environs,  Naples,  Hercufaneiim,  Pom- 
peii, Vesuvius ;  thence  again  to  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrark^ 
Venice,  Vicenza ;  Verona,  Milan,  and  Turin,  whence  he 
returned  to  Lyons,  and  through  France,  by  the  route  already 
mentfoned.  These  are  all  the  places  of  distinction  in  France 
and  Italy,  which  our  author  has  visited,  and  of  the  prin-^ 
cipal  buildings  of  which  he  has  given  brief  profe^sioHfd 
descriptions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  remaining  works  of  sculp* 
ture  and  painting.  In  such  a  subject  as  architecture,  there 
19  no  field  for  sentiment  OD  moral  reflection,  and  the  autboir 
has  wisely  omitted  both.  Yet  he  has  produced  a  volume  se 
interesting,  that  few  persons  of  taste,  who  arc  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  fine  arts,  will  lay  itdown  before  they  have 
finished  the  perusal.  Good  taste  and  good  sense  eeem  to 
have  dictated  his  observations,  as  will  he  evident  from  the 
following  extract:  speaking  of  the  modern  French  painters, 
and  of  their  grealopportuuities  for  study  in  the  gallery  of 
Ihe  Louvre,'  where  they  have  free  access,  he  judiciously 
observjss: 


*  Considering  these  extraordinary  means  of  improvementi  it  n 
but  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  progress  iii  the  art  of  paiDtinf 
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ntlst  be  mpU  in  Paris  $  y«t  were  I  cftlled  upon  to  ^ve  a  fair  ttS^ 

impartial  Qpiaioa  on  the  works  of  the  existing  artists  in  France^  I 

should,  without  wishing  to  degrade  the  one  or  magnify  the  other, 

declare  them  to  t^eyinmy  own  judgnaeot,   many  years  behind  tbia 

academy  of  this  kingdom,  in  almost  every  branch  of  this  arduous 

profession.     Again,  in  'traYeiling  through   Italy,  experience  sooa 

teaches^  that  no  examples,  however  excellent,  will  lead  the  student 

to  per^tion,  unless  they  be  accompanied  wit^   real  genius.    Thus 

w«  see  the  Italian  painters  of  the  present  day  the  merest  daubers 

s»  theworldy  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the   first,  masters 

continually  before  their  eyes  r  and  yet,  in  times  past^  the  sobools 

cf   Italy  have  prodund  the  ablest  painterSf   sculptors,  and  ardit- 

t«cts  ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof  than  tbose  renowrted  worka 

tbey  have  left  behind  them — the  everlasting  monumeuts  of  their 

fame!' 

The  cause  of  this  decline  is  self-evident ;  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  imiiaiion.  Whenever  a  people  have  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  theirdescendantsor  successors 
are  continually  called  upon^to  imitate,  from  that  momeut 
corhmences  the  decline  and  fall  of  all  excellence,  whether 
inthe  Arts  or  sciences.  Such  is  the  natural  pcogressof  hu- 
man ingenuity;  the  vanity  of  great  acquirements  soon 
overc(?mes  the  rapacity  for  obtaining  them,  and  instead  of 
the  merit  of  original  genius,  the  greatest  praise  is  that  of 
being  the  raost  servile  copiers  of  the  genius  of  their  precur« 
•ors.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it  Is  a  just  retributioB, 
and  the  plunder  of  Italy  will  probably  effect  the  ruia  of  the 
arts  in    France. 

Oijr  aiithor*s  descriptions  of  the  public  buildings, in  Partt 
and  its  environs  are  brief,  but  very  accurate  and  intelligible. 
To  those  indeed   who  have   never   visited  that  capital,  aud 
who  have  read  numerous  and    pompous  descriptions   of  itf 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  we  may  recommend  the  perusal 
of  these  observations,  as  the  best  adapted  to  give  a  just  idets 
of  the   real   merit  of  French  architecture,  which   is  here 
criticized  with  the  greatest  candour  and  impartiality.     The 
pageantry  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  is  also  well  describedt 
arid   the  luxury  of  Buonaparte's  /  golden  chaajber,  which  i* 
so  richly  gilt   as  to  produce   the  effect   of  sunshine/  and 
Madame  B.'s  '  slate-bed/  are  in  a  style  of  eastern  magoifik 
cence,  and  equal  the  voluptuous  extravagance  of  Cleopatra. 
Tlie  *postsof  this  bed  are  ofso/iVi(^QM/;r/<^)  silver,  and  the  base^ 
of  gold.'     Mr.  T.    has  however  omitted  or  forgotten  Mal- 
tnaidon,  the  residence  of  Buonaparte  befoie  he  got   himself 
declared  consul  for  life.     This   rural  retreat,  about  8  miles 
from  Paris,  is  built  somewhat  in  the  English  cottage  style, 
and  tiie  grounds  are  laid  out  in  an  indifferent  imitation  oi  the 
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' wipe  manner;  but  the  yottng  treet  hsYe  never  fl(HiriBbed,ti0' 
iDi|;bt  bave   been  expected,  alibough  M Adame  B/s  bolanie 
garden  there  u*  extremely  rich  in  rai*e  plants  from.  America 
and  the  V\''esl  Indies^,  where  she  herselt  acqn'wed  a  tastfe  for 

, botany.     Speaking  of  the  journey   from  Fontainbleau   to 
Lyons  the  following  observations  occur: 

,  *  On  this  road  the  mm  are  destitute  of  all  comfort  an^  accommo— 
4}«tion,  and  the  provisions  of  the  worst  description.  Now  yow  be* 
^n  to  feel  the  real  inconveniences  of  travelling  throngh  France  at 
a  grt'at  distance  ffom  ihje  capital  ;  should  yqu  however  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  two  or  three  French  women  in  the  diligence,  their 
^onhtant  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  and  ihe  attention  they  pay  to 
l^lnglishinen  in  particular,  will  enable  yau  to  bear  these  evils  with 
much  less  discontent  than  you  would  otherwise  feel :  and  what  I  know^ 
must  be  repugnant  to  the  delicacjr  of  English  females  is,  that  the 
French  ladies  who  are  in  your  company  make  no  sort  of  ceremony  at 
ileeping  in  the  same  room  :  indeed  they  often  solicit  it  for  the  pur-  * 
pose  of  protection,  whenever  necessity  compels  th?ra  to  put  up  at 
wretched  and  solitary  inns,  and  which  they  have  reason  to  suspect 
are  frequented  by  persons  of  an  improper  character.  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  one  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country,  for  in 
other  respects  I  found  them  strictly  adherent  to  every  principle  of 
moral  rectitude  and  decoruui.' 

Had  the  author  visited  the  more  southern  provinces^  be 
would  not  have  complained  of  the  bad  accommodations  at  the 
inns  of  Burgundy.  At  Roanne  indeed,  where  this  observa- 
tion was  inade,  there  is  one  tolerable  inn,  in  whichit  was  not 
unusual  in  the  year  \k02  to  see  40  or  50  persons  sit  down  lo 
•upper  in  the  evening.  With  respect  to  the  '  particular  at- 
trnlion  whichFrench*  women  pay  to  Englishmen/  theFrench 
D)4ike  the  same  remark  of  English  womien,  and  do  not  fail  Id 
draw  an  inference  froin  it.  Fn  fact,  this  attention  in  both 
cases  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  that  natural  curiosity  ivhich 
stimulates  all  people  to  see  and' converse  with  foreigners. 

M  r.  T.  embarked  at  M  arseilles  for  Legtorn,  and  nairrowly 
escaped  shipwreck,  which  every  man  of  taste  deserves  that 
sets  out  to  travel  for  information,  and  yet  shuts  hitn  self  up  in 
»ship,when  he  might  traverse  the  Alps,wl^ere  even  an  arclii- 
lect  must  be  delighted  and  instructed.  On  the  corrupt  taste 
#f  our  rivals  we  meet  with  the  following  remarks; 

*  Their  gardens  are  disposed  according  to  the  French  fashion,  iBi 
geometrical  figures,  ornamented  with  spacious  gravel  walks,  foun- 
tains, temples,  stalues,  vases,  &c.  In  France,  they  have  not  the 
least  conception  that  a  piece  ofwater  rolling  through  their  pleasure* 
grounds  in  a  natural  meandering  course  can  bean  objicl  cf  beauty  ^ 
with   them  it  will  not  do  unless  coustruined  and  fushioued  by  art 
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l]«lp  ll^^iKipex^a  S([uare,  circle,  octagon,  or  othet  deficied  foros  : 
m)d  tQ.  com^^lete  the  whole,  the  water  mi^t  be  vomited  out  of  tha 
mouthof  sor^esea-fiahywild  beast  or  raonster;  and  this  is  what  they^ 
t^mphaticiill}^  term  bienjoli.  Their  shrubbery  and  trees  are  disposed  tvC 
no  better  way  ;  they  are  generally  planted  in  straight  lines,  with  ma- 
thematical precision;  and  you  will  often  see  a  formal  row  of  orange- 
trees,  set  in  tubs,  reach  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other, 
iVithout  the  leatjt  variation.  Now  for  the  pleasure  of  the  contrast, 
$ind  to  expose  th«  false  taste  prevailmg  through  France  in  this  re» 
sipect,  I  will  quote  Milton's  beautiful  descriptioo  of  the  garden  of 
Eden/  ' 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  aulhpr  did  not  visit  Montpel* 
Iter,  the  boasted  canal  of  Languedoc^  and  the  mlk  de  spcc^ 
iac/es  at  Bourdeaux,  but  more  particularly  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  that  at  Poitiers^  both  of 
tV^hich  were  built  by  the  £Qglish^  and  unquestionably  present 
the  first  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France.  Their 
superiority  indeed  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  great  labour 
the  French  antiquaries  have  taken  to  prove  that  these  two 
great  architectural  ornaments  of  their  country  were  not  the 
^ork  of  our  countrvmen. 

On  comparing  tnese  ^  professional  observations'  with  our 
own  Dotes^  we  have  found  them  in  general  very  accurate ; 
and  although  we  differ  from  the  author  in  many  particulari 
of  taste,  and  in  none  more  than  in  his  approbation  of 
tome  of  our  own  buildings^  particularly  Whitehall,  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  his  work  conveys  more 
just  ideas  of  the  real  state  of  the  arts  in  France  and  Italjr^ 
than  any  other  modern  publication  which  we  have  seen. 


Art.  XIV,-^jrf«  E^my  on  the  Effcctsof  Carbonate  of  Iron  upM 
Cancer ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  that  Disea$$» 
JBy  Richard Carmiihael,  Member  of  the Royul  College  of 
Surgedm  in  Ireland,  and  Surgeon  of  St.  George'*  Hospital 
and  Dispensary.     8ro.  4*.   Murray.   1806. 

WE  have  often  had  reasori  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
originality  in  medical  publications.    The  Complaint  is  not 
•uppii^able  to  the  essay  before  us;  here  we  find  novelty  ia, 
abundance/  a  spejcific  for  cancer^  and  a  new  theory  of  the 
disease.*  The  mental  process  which  led  Mr»  Carmtcbael  M9 


^  The  practice  is  tery  simple.    It  consists  in  applying  carbonate  of  iron  (the 
•omiiK^n  ralngo  ferri  of  the  shops)  to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  aqd  in  giving  tbo 
tame  preparatiop  internally.  The  application,  we  ar^  told,  has  cured  sojus  easee 
'  ef  cancerous  ulcmtion  in  a  very  few  days ! 

Crit.  Rev.  Vo\.  U.  May,  1807.  O 
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the  wonderful  discovery  here  announced,  was  very  short.^ 
He  was  first  <>onvinced  that  cancer  is  a  real  animal ;  noir 
iron^  he  sa^'s,  is  very  eflTectuai  in  destroying  worms,  and  it 
may  tlieretore  prove  as  destructive  to  other  animals ;  ergo,  H 
must  be  a  specific  against  cancer.  But  as  we  dp  liot  believe, 
imprimis,  that  cancer  is  an  animal^  nor,  secondly,  do  we^ 
Irnow^ thai  iron  dptroys  worms,  or  any  other  animals  whaU 
ever,we  must  be  allowed  to  vritbholdqur  assent  to  our  author> 
theory,  and  tp  suspend  our^dgmeut  upon  |be  propriety  pi 
his  practice.  . 

But  to  the  proof,  The  essay  is  introduced  hy  the  relatioa 
of  five  cases. .  Of  these  we  shall  say  shortly  that  the  first  waft 
9LC9SC  of  herpes  exedens;  the  second  was  probably  of  the 
s^irqe  nature,  since  the  ujcer  cicatrized  witn  n,  gre&vt  lo;$^  of 
substance ;  the  third  could  not  be  cancer,  since  in  six  years 
ih^  disease  had  remained  nearly  stationary,  whereas  cancer 
is  uniformly  progressive ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  we  shall  not 

Sronounc^;  they  were  ulcers  of  the  scrotum  and  leg«<,  but  we 
o  not  find  that  the  glands  of  the  groin  were  aflected,  and 
we  must  therefore  entertain  pur  doubts  coucerning  their. 
nali^re. 

An  additional  set  of  cases  is  given  in  an  appendix.  Tlie  firsii 
of  these  seems  a  genuine  cancer  ofthe  breast ;  but  it  Is  singii* 
Jarly  unhappy  for  Mr,  C.'s  credit,  thai  the  ulceration  which 
was  healed  was  not  formed  by  the  natnrs'vl  progress  of  the 
difease,  but  had  been  made  by  the  application  of  an  ar^eni- 
cal  plaisler,  The  second  was  aUo  a  genuine  case  of  uterine 
cancer ;  biit  ^e  cannot  find  that  any  real  l>enefit  \va»  oblaia- 
ed.  The  third  is  more  satisfaclory,  but  sliH  far  from  decisive. 
There  are  still  two  or  three  morci  but  as  they  are  ui>finished 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  thetn  ;  and  we  must  say  of  them  all  in 
general  that  tlie  evidence  they  afford  is  very  unsatisiactory^ 
and  that  tire  obvious  want  of  discrimioatioo  in  the  writer 
greatly  diminishes  the  weight  we  should  otherwise  attach  ts 
his  tjesiioKmy. 

We  proceed  now  to.  his  theory.  The  spfctilations  of  Or. 
Adams  seem  to  have  gi\'en  birth  to  Mr.  Carmichael's  reve-  • 
Tie.  The  doctor  couceivedvcanccr  to  be  formed  by  « 
^8p^4es  of  hydatid.  Unfbrtunatelt,  nobody  has  been  able  Vo 
discover  them  :  and  we  thought  that  this  conceit  had  pe« 
rished  at  its  birth.  Bnt  it  seems  tb»t  it  has  engendered  a  still 
stranger  whim  in  the  brain  of  out  author,  it  is  not,4t  seems, 
the  5^f//otriiAgreew/«^,(as  Dr.  ^dams^uppofeed)  which  is  the 
animal  that  produces  cancer;  this  appearance  is  no  more  than 
the  efftct  of  hepatised  ammonia  or oecayfuf^  nnin\al  matter: 
but  the  sul)stapcc  resembling  caitilagc/Ac  iiganwtttoMs  Oandi, 
is  the  substance  which  is  the  true  animal,  Hhicb  has  its  pi^ 
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per  vitaliij^  and  which  must  beslraogled,  starved^  or  Mtsott^ 
edyxf  we  hope  to  care  our  patieol.    So  confident  is  Mn  C. 
of  the  truih  of  his  theory,  that  he  gravel j  (ells  us  thatthoujiph 
there  has  i^ppeared  to  be  no  danger ,  (rooi  inoculating  with  ' 
the  fluid  %>f' a  cancerous  sore,  as  Mr.  North  has  proved^ 
'  be^irould  not  answer  fojt  the  consequences^  ifinstc^adof 
the  fl^/he  had  ingrafted  the  same  limb  with  a  slip  of  the 
icarlHaginOus  suliHlmmi  nf  rsftiiiwwiu/    Wewishtnat  14 n 
Carmichael  had  condescended  to  enter  a  little  into  the  anai» 
tomy  of  his  newly  discovere(|l  animal,  and  to  h^n  infiarmed 
«is  where  to  took  for  the  heart,  the  lungs  or  the  brain.  Ob !  but 
its  structure  is  too  simple  to  admit  of  these  cbmplicatedorffiint; 
Ghranted ;  fotit  at  least  it  should  possess  «  stomach,  whicm  wH 
fear  we  niay  search  for  in  vain  in  this  uniform  inorganic  li^ 
gamentous  substance.  We  thei^efore  advise  Mr.  C*  to  change ' 
his  by pothesfs,  and  transfer  his  new  parasite  from  the  animal 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.    With  the  seed  he  is  already  t^^' 
miliar  ;  he  acfcbowledges  it  has  rqoi$^  as  every  empiric  and! 
(^Id  womiuthas  done  before  him;  a  little  imagination  will ^ 
supply  the  other  parts.    He  can  have  no  difficuTty  in  deter*^ 
mining  its  j^fitiM,  for  his  brethren  have  uniformly  acknowy 
ledged  the  similitude  between  the  fungus  undticauKfiowef^ 
Awajr  wfth  such  fooferies !  they  would  only  elcite  a  smW 
on  a  lessl'seHoos  su^ect.  But  it  pains  us  to  see.  the  unhappy 
vicrims  of  the  most  cruel  malady  ^o  trifled  witb«    Mr.  Car* 
michael  we  understand  to  be  a  voung  man,  and  though  we 
esteeattbepresent  a  very  superficial  performance^  we  do  hck 
tfaerdbrev  think  meanly  of  its  author.    But  let  him  karti  t* 
reverence  the  publip.,     Let  him  be  persuaded  that  solid  iin-. 
provements;  in  his  art  are  not  the  result  of  crude  and  vagut 
analogies,  but  are  to  be  expected  only  from  extensive  viewsir  ^ 
patient  trials,  and  scientific  combinations. 


±asteit 


AtLt.  XWiSetect  Paisagesof  the  Writings  of  $i.  Chtyua*^ 
ioMt  SU  Gregory  iff  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Basil. 'Brauf^ated 
from  the  Orcek,  by  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd.  Iioogman.  tftmok 
«s*  64L  1806. 

^HE  works  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  found  in  mosttibnuriesy 
venerated- and  neglected  ;  and  so  forbiddlngare  the  bulky' 
irolumesin  which  their  writings  are  contained,thatyotingclertt 
gymenwill  rather  consent  to  levy  contributions  oil  contempo* 
rary  authors  at  the  risque  of  detection^  than  search  for  maittf 
in 4hese exploded  books.  The  appellation  of  fathers  con* 
teys  with  it  te  delicate  minds  sd  much  of  the  frost  0f  agc^  that 


4iiinr  inby  the  Iket  am  wt§kw  of  ibeae  extraor4iiar^  HadiK 
Ijittnrif  cfxptctedi*  their  Vo4«*ieS)  but  ll>e  eihibpeii^  of  a 
druci  and  dorekolifig.dt8cipHl«r>exll(malieo9to  faatmg  arid 
fb  aoKttide,  and  e\4^ry  dtber  moriificatimr,  a4  whieh  crnif  feci* 
iDdrimdddvs^.aMl  from  wbicfa  otrr  reason  re^oks. 
*  That  tht»  wta  tfa^  oMeti  wbidh  tb^te  bolj^  BENea  hdd  Aeiil^ 
athefforidc^gon^,  cadnot  be  dhmied ;  but  ao^fiur  ftpoia  aMtiiag 
tbenr  kterte  agaioitiiMlkMidiy  it  toea»t  lialher  lo  halve  awakeA<» 
M  hr  thela  ieilthMmU  of  ooiipowie»  and  felh)i#«4eelnig4 
iJho^gh  for  the  dtcMpmrt  pe&t  themsehret^  tbehr  eadeatooM 
Horeevdr  exerted  ia  reti^Viatt  ih#pof^rly  of  otbera ;  tboagb 
llMtfed^  elad^iSetd  and  atilro£d  m  a  maNHMir  tirnt  hatdtj  94* 
titfed  the  eraviag^  ooairiioo'to  hamani^/tliej  built  fbnd  en* 
dbwed  hoipilal^And  aijdonnf  for  ihoee  who  partook  bm  kiM 
df  their  Ofhi  soiTeviiigSi 

Tbef  saoieiiess  khd  wonfl  of  iMerett  Ascribed  to  the  KwSi  el 
Jhemry  men  are  by  oo  tneaiis  afypUeabte  io  tbete  elpqa^na 
Alovaliei^*^  Ttie  liven  of  the  three  great  eoiiten(»ovariet^  Si^ 
JobiyjSt^  Gregory,  of  Nazianzen,  and  Basil  the  greirt^  htm 
eStreiHtfy  eheqmred  by  their  early  predilectiotia^  wbieh  in^ 
dned  theni  todisregard  the  spleadotif  bf  birlbi  todeM^nd  frdai 
jriia^Deeaod  eaEte  kiporerty  iiad  hardships^  by  the  impotlant 
tftstfoda  even  of  their  boyhood^  1^  the  WM  ramUes  of  ibeia 
yoath  iirto  places  viifreqoented  or  iahabtted  by  barfaarianai 
my  their  vlsHt  lo.  attoabs  and  anchoriles  od  tm*  modaiaiiti^ 
MdeVen  by  their  solitade^  which  waaeotbusiastically  devotedk 
Ka  line  eonteihpldtiott  of  the  most^  itaipibrtant  truths.  Their 
etejtaiJow  U>  {>laee8  of  the  highest  dignity^  and  tifferiRg  the 
tfreaurst^  «dvaotag6B  to  men  Ms  sorvpuloaa^  Ihe  part  wbirii^ 
9key  bote  in  the  etentfal  bisteryof  Ihos^  wont  of  tioiet,  Ihe^ 
endurance  of  indigirikietf  and  disgrace,  and  their  inoderatioa 
in  power^  all  tend  to  exempt  their  histories  from  the  dullness 
ana  tediousness  laid  to  the  charge  ofmeinoirs  of  literary  men. 

The  times  in  which  they  flourished  present  to  lis  characters 
offeringevory  gradation,  to  every  extreme  of  vice  andof  vir* 
tties ;  of  blind  adhei-ehce  td  the  tlilti^tit  iddktry,  artd  enMltf* 
diastic  devotion  fo  the  religion  ddorpted  bv  these  bol;^  fathets. 
"the  statues  of  Jupiter  Md  Minerva  had  only  |>artiailv  des* 
cended  from  their  pedestals ;  fauns  and  dryads,  the  light  and 
sportive  people  who  tenanted  the  beloyed.hannts  of  aotiqui? 
<y,  had  n6t  long  tdittquished  their  grdves  and  caTemSto 
fcfligibuS  dreattiefd,  and  mcttirtlful  eremites.  Every  ctrcutfi* 
stances  of  this  period  forcibly  attests  the  h&dd  of  a  dlgest^i 
Qf  Sacred  annaU,  dr  df  g^n^ral  bistdfy. 
'  It  was  prbbably  owing  td  the  p^cdliar  trhardCtef  and  bmtM 
of  the  age  in  vtrhidh  th^y  livedo  to  the  moniters  of  deformity 
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iMJ  MQcyplipni  i And  ifae»aaiflft(>of  parity  muA  itmocesitt  to 
Vfh'wh  it  g^jre  biptb;  to  4ie»owx^  vidsBtludes  ikoaiiodUgeiice 
%D  tpotwer^iQAd  'from  graodeur  to  dttgnace,  fthalibese ceveftiiil' 
9«Hi  studied^  fdlt^  luid  3poke^  iriUi  «  feetbng,  enetigir  j«id  Ott^ 
^biutiasm  «i<m^  iIismi  riKraAling  4be  JBAstois  of  aaiieirt  orartovf ; 
Indeed  jwe  Jcnow  notiiii  wliat  roapfiot  ihey.oie.^iu'pQ^^ed^  if 
Ip  reforon  therichi  to  inspire  patrtoAisiiiy  aad  proteotibedaves^ 
wa3  the  aim  oS  jOeyioadieojes  and  Oicseso ;  aod  if  io  at^ki 
^gise  io^ect$,  they  had  idefoied  thtir  greatf»owet»  io  the  ao^ 
quinee^ni  .^f  forcible  a«idtfiguratiT«  lan^mige^itt^e  jqnttinust 
Iftegranted  ofdtheiiUfaecs.  Add  toAbii^vtm  igneatki^pipkig 
cause^  which  gave  a  glow  of  Qokmrjng  anfl  )raptaseiof  /t9t^ 
piKsyion 'to  ^ttieir  (doqaeaee^  whiuti  fche  t^me  ^jiseauian  of 
cases  in  juusprudeacej.  or  the  ^pplicatibn  of  ipuUic  nomeyi 
eoold  «eKer.exciie.  Wedoiiat.widi  to.eydiDi^epraiiKi'iie* 
^med  hy  Phoiius,  iLrhaniMSy  Xhewlor^,  EnasoMn/Monfklk^ 
cfMUMMl  olher^ -wIm)  hftMe  ,e«;ptre936d  iietrly  .fcfae  sameadiM^i 
Ration  ai  tiaeir  ^ompoa^tioos,  although  we  can  by  «io  -meafif  - 
rcfnse  supb  faonouvable  •test^aatmyi;  hut  jOkurApinkKTrOKoteed 
by  ktbem  bas^heea  jeanfimnied  by  our  «tvi»i  <jre8earob6s. 

£or  thei^  neaeoaa  A  is <to  be  cegreHed  ^iiml  Mr.  Boyd^hai 
iiegkcted  tojpiiefacef^is  little  ^Tolpme  ofjextracts  iwith  ^oibid 
notiices  .af  Ahe  .aiitl;»n»^  ^of ^^  Abe  j^vil  di^s  4>q  wtbioh  they  iboil 
fidkin/  and  of  the  share  ^ahich  Jtbcy  tooic  in  public  ^aiaii^, 

He.bas  aabgoinedhoAreverin  ibis  appendix  the  4letoriflio4i 
•f A  naostimt^resting  jscene  iwhich  pa88e5l  ^etn^eeti  fit.  jfdtm 
Aiid'his  mother^  .extracted  fcom  ibis  itreatiseqptthe  pi|ueslhoo(| 
r4t^i&ie|[id.of-i^«aiiit^VvbotfiKmith£j^  , 

was  staled  ^^^^sncvuw^  Ahe^§fdden  tD0iith))faad  pc^rMiadod  >bi||^  ^ 
«t  aitender  age  to  hid  r&reooeH  to  .the  repose  ^4^  bome^  <t\e 
foadxieaBvof  hia  iiiother5  and  the  pI^aauKes-of 4A^  moAd^for^fk 
lileof  aplktude  9(Qd  de votauu  Hia  ^frieiid  we  hdiei^  tib  faM>^ 
been-Ba^t/  Thqacienthu^iaAts  had  iBjced.oa  the  deserts  >4<f 
Aatiobh  sas  eiretiseoMnt  mast-favoucable^o^t  naona»lic*Kf<^. 
tfjU-ethnsa^.lhe  iinoliher  of  Cbnyaoatom^  wlio^had  Jbeen^t^ft 
widow  at  an  early  age^  and  who  considevs  Uie  depavtiire'cC 
this  AID  as  A  -second  ^widowhood^  laads  -hiip  40  ^her  ohamher^ 
and  shaving.8dat(9d;bJm;on Jlhe\hc^  ,]iahei:e  ^st  kfae  tbefae4d  Ati$ 
lights  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  Tothoip 
«irhoiha!8e  a  f^aelii^  tfor>aoft  and  inpasaioaed  ^loqoauoe  ^ 
cecom^iMidsiihisibeAatiCui  atrain  iif  lmater4fla^tftndiiKrtt88^;wfal(4| 
hda  hean  ^prasaraed^. and  ^perhaps  «adof  aad  hy  the»p|ety  of  4 
«oQ.  The.arigifialmlhbe  jfioiuKifin  the  ^isth  vohiaoji^^^tl^ 
ttditiani0frSir»ttaiiiySaflriiie,ip.te.  tUi^  Iltp^MCvinK. 

lO^jT  UoQils  ooofiueiua.to  JbotiOnetspeGiaien  of^owT'aiulhpfls 
ifMMRunrs  kktiraoalatiafi^^and  fin*  this  fkorposei»e«tfleeFt^he  dia- 
^yoittie  fiiM|aaiMMtdd»y  <fit»  ^Cbrjisokom  4m  the  feU  ^tuf  tht 
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tancu^h  Eatropiat.  This  wretched  minister  of  Arcadioi/ 
tbe  epitome  o£  «U  thnt  it  abandoned  in  mind  and  foul  in 
¥od;,  bilfd  waged  an  incessiint  war  against  the  churchy  and 
Ike  saQctaaries  which  it  afforded.  His  vices  called  doWn 
the  vengeaiiee  of  the  soldiery,  and  by  a  strange  fatality, 
lie  sooghi  And  foond  a  tanctaary  in  the  very  walls  which 
be  bad  endeavoured  to  subvert,  and  at  the  hands  of  the 
Yery  man  whom  be  bad  traduced;  The  people  still  thirsted 
for  bis  Uood ;  but  £t.  Chrysostom  ascending  the  pulpit 
0fSuSopbiaj  defended  him  from  their  fury  by  a  stream  of 
"  tatemp(Mraneons  eloquence,  which,  as  Lycidas  observes,  no 
other  roan  in  ariv  age  possessed. 

To  thb  speech^  and  Mr.  Boyd's  version  of  it/  we  coo- 
fine  oor  remarks.    Vid.  Ed.  Eton,  torn,  t,  p.  67* 

ififio — is  Wrongly  translated  *  in  everjf  teuton  &f  but 
in^/-^It.nBeaos  simply  at  every  period*  not  of  our  lives, 
but  of  the  world  ;  in  every  age,  luthrmhwf,  but  morees* 
peciatly  in  tbe  present  age  of  luxury  and  profli^cy,  &€• 
,  mnmryfam  nm  wapawtrmf^tenm ;  is  omitted.  This,  we  fear^ 
was  from  the  dubious  signification  of  wmpMnrm^fta.  The  con^ 
iei^t  WDtild  require  something  like  the  following  meaning  : 
^  Where  are  the  crowns,  and  canopies  of  state  V  i^om 
ibduld  have  been  joined  to  juxTcftat ;  and  the  whole  pas. 
Hgc  might  thus  be  rendered  more  vehement.  '  A  tem^ 
ipestooua  blast  bath  swept  in  an  instant^tbe  rich  folis^  to 
the  ground,  bath  exposed  to  us  the  naked  tree,  and  the  very 
trunk  qiifveiing  from  its  root.'  The  impetuous  style*  of 
Chrysostoni  is  here  ill  exchanged  for  more  sober  expressiosj 
by  declinmg  the  full  force  of  dM^  and  0p»XiMyiciKW 

ft^Kpertlof  l^^w^ri,  translated  too  generally,  and  in  rela* 
lion  to  Entropius  himself,  incorrectly,  yworthipptrt  af  the 
imperial  purpie.-  It  is  besides  not  so  strong  an  expression 
aa  '  the  woli^hippers,  isycopbants,  or  idoli^ers  of  grafideur/ 

<tMfM»  roH  ^i^ii  itvcu  ioifu — ill  translated  '  are  tanctioned 
irkthc  cQikmerce  uiih  the  war/d*  It  only  mcans^  'are  by 
the  many  accredited  for  truth/ 

warr^X^^  Wfpnpsx^ — unseasonably  dilated  to  '  traverses  the 
fnpuntainst  wlites,  woods,  panting  to  rescue  thee  Jroik  the 
snare.* 

hn/ifiaafw  r^  Mj^cwp-^why  ^  pHmtrate  foe  f  The  simple 
participle  is  closer  to  the  Greek,  lind  more  solemn  in 
ttus  English ;  to  trample  on  the  prostrate,  or  on  the  fallen/ 

!^loquence  seises  no  subject  to  herself  with  such  avidity 
as  the  opportunity  of  painting  the  sudden  fall  of  individuab 
or  of  states,  from  grandeur  to  abasement.  But  of  all  the  me» 
mortals  that  she  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  her  fortner  power^ 
^hjs.of  St;,  Cbrysostoui  on  thedescent,  of  E^lropius  from4he 
liighest  piunaclf  of  Hmt^itioii  to  ^e  most  abject  stateV  mite* 
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Biyft  'Tfunslation  of  SL  Ckrjf$d$taA,  Ifc.  It? 

is  by  fcir  the'  most  varied,  animated  and  commaQding.  . 
f  tbeeunitch  in  his  t^tory,  he  says,  nwa^cpf  tuv  MOifum  jsira- 
ftpJk  rm  t>mI^;  k  rpe;  aaflairm  a(i6)fmTaiv  inCn  rag  MOpifoi ;  ^xi  srov- 
rsf  av!ov  hftfuv,  mou  i^i^oikei^ay ;  4iow  dreadlully  depicted  is  the 
shifting  of  the  scene !  Ahk'  liu  yeyovs  km  itcrfMruiid>40rffo;f  neu 
tixtluv  sTiE'etvorspef,  nou  rw  TufM^nvtoj^uv  fr1«xar  JvJktrf^j^iwJ'  htarrmifAtfWf 
iifn  $uv%9  wwr^txfOf  Hui  Pofa&fov^  urn  frfMUi^Miou  m9  ivi  Bmiancf  amcet^'^ 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Boyd's  translation. 

'  Did  be  not  surpass  the  universe  in  weaUh  ?  Did  he  not  iiscend 
the  raeri<iiaiiof  digniiies  f  Did  not  all  men  Hremble  and  bend  before 
^im  ?  Lo !  be  is  bfcuine  more  necessitous  than  the.  slave,  more  mi* 
serable  tl^ali  the  captive^  more  indigent  thi^u  the^^eggar,  wasted  wi^h 
excess  of  hunger  :  each  day  doth  be  Jbebold.f  words  w.aying,  gulpbs 
ya^trning,  the  iictors,  and  the  passage  to  the^rave,' 

Beautiful  as  this  version  undoubtedlv  is,  we  ai«  displeased 
nvttb  the  unnecessary  departure  from  tne  original  in  the  ren- 
dering Mopvpaf  by  a  word  so  common  as  *  meridiatt*  more 
especially  as  it  is  again  required  in  the  same  page ;  and  by 
the  greiirter  violence  done  to  the  sentence  in  reducing,  tlie 
plurals  ouUim^  3e(7/i&)7;jy„7r7a)x*^  .^o  ^i'^S"'^'*^  9  '^^  '^  turned  vefj 
fitiSiy  in  *  Ip,'  and  the  omission  of  such  a  trifle  as  ^7^  does 
detriment  to  the  passage. 

imofifvyfA£T€favfiPt>£^M,  h  i\\  rendered^  ^to  toften  ^our  keart^B 
rou^iurjdct/  it  means^ '  to  soften  your  minds,'  or '  to  stijl 
the^ioniMiloiion,  or  soften  the  resentment  of  yoar  minds/    . 

i^KTTFaif^M  hi  s^^oy— 'Should  be,  '  lo  incline  you,  or  draw  yoy 
.forcibly  to  pi^y.'    .         . 

'Zi>^-iHYiv  o^iv  ^m'iipv9,ok7i:xiha^'niffa».  '  That  meretricious  countp^ 
jiHute  hrighUne4  with  the  tints  o/*yoiiM,*— not  \^youth/  bul 
'^f  paint.'  .  , 

Ttiere  are  besides  some  few  omissions*  But  the  reader  is 
not  to  imagine  that  because  the  reviewer  has  been  thus  at* 
leutive  to  trifling  blemishes,  he,  is  unable  to  make  extracts 
from  the  translations  worthy  of  the  originals. 

yive  following  address  to  the  shuddering  and  despairing 
Eij.tropJus  will,  *  wiih  all  itsimperfecticnsoji  its  head,  prove 
$.]  r.  Boyd  CO  lie  moM  eminently  ^  sermones  utriusque  lingua 
Doctus.' 

*  Did  I  not  contittiially  say  to  you,  that  wealtb  is  a  fugitive  slave, 
Imt  my  v/ords'  were  ant  cn/rfvredi^  ^  Did  I  tunf.  perpetually  remind 
you>  tbafit  H  a  servant  ^uid  of  gratitude,  bat  you  were  not  willing 
to  be  convinced  ?  Lo  !  exftej^ience  bath  prov«d  ta  thee«  that,H  is 
nytonly  a  fugtti%'e  slave,  not  only  an  ungrateful  servant,  but  likewise 
a  desti^yer  of  OMin.  It  is  this  ^bl^  balb  iindopeahee,  wlilch  batb^ 
aliased  thee  in  the  dust.  Did  I  not  frequently  observe,  that  tb^ 
ir«U4i.il  in^ictedby  a  iriend  is.  tiUMiewoj^tby.pf  regard,  than  the  kisses 
of  an  ancmy  ^    If  thou  badst  eadured  the  wounds  my  band  inflict^d^ 
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pretence  their  tkmes  ixnd  not  engendered  tiiit  dcvtb  to  tb«f.  frtt 
Vtty  ^oamifare  the  mifiisters  of  li^tlth,  but  their  kisses  Aca  the  bar - 
^brogers  of  disease.  ,  . .  Where  now  are  ihy^slaves ,  und  cup  bearers^ 
Whire  are  they  who  walked  insolently  through  the  Forum,  obtrud^ 
i^Tg  -upon  4U».  (heir  encomiums  on  thee  ?  They  have  taken  tha 
^larm  ;  they  have  ren'oUnceJ  theif  friendship;  they  have  made  thy 
downf^l  the  foundation  of  their  security.  Far  diflerent  our  prac- 
tice. In  the  full  climax  of  thy  enormities  we  braved  thy  fury,  an3 
now  that  thou  art  fallen,  we  colver  thee  with  our  mantle,  and  tender 
thee  our  service.  The  church  unrelentingly  'besieged  hath  spread 
Avide  her  arms,  and  pressed  thee  to  her  bos^om,whilit  the  tbeafres, 

•those  idols  of  Ihy  soul,  which  so  oft  have  drawn  down  thy,>uen^atioft 
*tif)on  us,  hnve  1)etrayed  tbee,  have  abandoned  thee.  And  yet -how 
•cften  did  I  -exckim,  injpdtent  is  thy  rH|e  against  the  cburch  :  thou 

meekest  to  overturn  her  from  her  lofty  eminence,  and  tby  incautloits 
steps  will  be  hui  rred  dowii  the  precipice  :  but  all  was  disri^gjBrded.! 
The  hippodromes  having  consume^  thy  riches^  sharpen  their  swords 
llgainst  thee,  whilst  the  chAirch,  poor  sufTei^ing  victim  of  thy  wratb, 

..traverses  the  ^ouut^ins,  vallics,  woods,  panting  to  rescue  thee  from 
the  snare/ 

The  first  sentences  in  the  exordium  of  St,  Gregoryls  ad- 
dress to  Basil  might  have  been  omitted,  for  nolwiChstandii^ 
all  the  encomiums  lavished  on  ibem  in  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture, they  are«  miserable  cento  of  old  exprcs&ions,bad]y  coii-  , 
uecied  and  replete  with  ecclesiastical  jargon.  The  perora- 
tion of  St.  Gregory's  funeral  sermon  on  his  father,  pronounced 
before  the  great  oasil,  contains  passages  of  the  most  impres- 
sive erandeitr.  After  having  consoled  his  mother  by  expos- 
ing^the  nullity  pf  human  enjoyments,  he  a^ks  virhat  we  suffer 
by  ihe  change  from  lift  to  death?  The  passage  contains  in  it 
nothing  but  what  may  have  been  said  before  and  after  \hh 
orator ;  but  it  has  perhaps  never  been  put  so  well  as  in  the 
form  of  words  used  by  St.  Gregory.  We  3hall  therefore  be 
excused  for  inserting  the  original,  more  especially  as  it  wifl 
form  another  instance  of  that  command  of  language  wbidh 
enables  Mr.  Boyd  16  cope  with  difficulties. 

f«  fpopuvxcu  liAiyywv,  hch  Hop^v,  tcai  t>j^  oucrxpai  fOfoXoyia$a7ryi>>hayfAi\fQ{, 
fxila  Tuv  irmTuv  hou  k  peovrav  ia-ffOfjU9a  fura  fuxpa,  ^*)$  to  fAtW 
^ipiX^ptwxvlii, 

^  *What  los9,  wbeit  calamity  'haVe  we  «utHiined,  if 'we  one  translateU 
4o  a  real  eocistenee  ?  If  liberated  'from  the  changes,  and  tbw 
igiddiucss^  «nd  the  satieties,  and  the  «base  extortions  of  the  world,  vm 
•^well  with  permanent,  imperiBbable  beii^y  and  shiAe  like  lesser  1(|- 
binaries, Jiicircling  inchoral  dance}  Tbe  One  Grand  Light  i' 

Ouratilhor  bii8i)nforlaiiat^}3ri<fcom  ^  dntidenee  ivbicb  «m 
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^ibifld  tfaink  mmplnced^  tnmslkted  the  poem  bf&t.  Oiegottf^ 
en  his  own  life,  and  ib«  elegy  on  St.  Basii^iotobiatk  v^Hie, 
ipJirchjuight  have'iwendcM^e  by  any  pcirtonpoiaBS$©d.af4eii. 
£-Dgers.  As  the  lawsof  the:  iuitient  degy  demtatdeA  «  pitlise 
at  every  second  verse,  the  metre  used  by  our  author  is  pe- 
culiarly Bnapproprisite.  Tlie  only  iberit  of  BteMttnedprq^, 
next  toth.e  t'a€iltt«r  of  eomposiug  it,  is  <«^h8t  we  oomitier 
as  a^Fe»t  defect)  the  proloDgatton  of  the  pauses  4  the  :auJth]ar 
howeii^r  bas  avoided  sil  hnputation  of  aiming  «t  dus  dSie&M^ 
by  dosing  iiearW  evei-y  line  with  a  stop.  He  has  ^besiriesifal^ 
kn  in  with  a  taUe  quantity  oftlireSaintinthe  wojlKisaaMiii^ 
^  quodiaersudicerefion^dt/ 

•Well  mi^htmen  hail  thee  ^reat  Ctewrea'*  pride/ 

.  We  know  of  no  author! ly  for  this  usage. 

It  is  curious  tp  trace  parallel  imagery  in  authoi^  wholinJI 
never  been  acquainted.  The  chorus  of  Henry  V.  conlaiiii^ 
a  passage  which  we  were  surprised  to  tee  anticipated  "by  Sk« 
Ghfjsostom. 

*  A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to 4ct, 
^nd  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene. 

In  (he  Saint's  exordium  to  the  first  tiomiljr  ofi^St.  John, 
and  the  impoi'tance  of  his  mission,  the  same  ideas  are  thus 
splendidly  arrayed. 

in  3)r  o^ft)  TrpoaTeriViovoHfiavogaTrafy  Osarpov^efi  Swa/JkiVfif'tiiarc^h  McU 
'iKfoarrai^TravTsg  ayytXoiy  xai  av&fUTroivocrotTr^p  ayyi>sM  rifyxi^ifWnri^if, 
i  Hcuysvt&Bai  kTTiBvfjLHcri, 

Tire  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Boyd  might  h^reliaveWeti  jlv^H 
cnaployed. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  author  .without  exprcsiitig 
the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  seeing  the  son  fcommence  his^eav, 
reerin  literature,  with  auspices  that  bid  fair  to  raise  him-^td 
a  level  with  the  father,  who,  it  is  well  known,  from  his  mode 
of  reasoning  and  writing,has  been  amongthereputedJuniuses* 
JFuture  exertions  will  be  expected'from  the  same  pen,  and 
the  istrietures  here  made  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  ratKerto  Icin* 
die  than  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  translator.  The  reviewer 
Jcnows  his  animadversions  on  a  corrigible  author  to  be  safer 
than  the  applause  of  friends ;  and  he  may  say  in  the  words  of 
^ r . Boy d's  ad m ired  ot iginal,Ttf  yap  iyta  rpavfjuxtpiuymwf  ipfddrat. 
In  the  hope  thattiis  remarks  will  be  thus  j^ceived,  he  closes' 
this  '  volumen  perexiguum^  sed  infinitat  dulcedinisr 
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Arr.  XVl.^Revkw^  of  the  Jffairfof  India;  fr^m  the  Ttar, 
np^io  the  Year  1806  ;  coaiprehending  a  nummary  Ae^* 
eoont^f  the  principal  TranaactionSf  durtRg  that  eventful 
ttrhd.    %vo.    3$.  Cadeil.     1807. 

THIS  Review  of  the  Atfairs  of  Fndia  appears labave  beeit 
composed  prmcipally  for  the  purpose  ofvittdicatitiff  the  char 
racter  and  .conduct  of  Marquis  VVellesley  froin  the  asper* 
skms  on  bis  enemies.  The  wriier  first  gives  an  accoiint4ir  tite 
general  slate  of  India  when  the  marquis  asfitmed  the 
gctsernment.  French  infliience  is  said  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  very  prevalent,  and  Frt  nch  euussiuries  very  a!i>mer<>ur. 
at  the  different  courts*  Tippoo  had  many  French  officers 
in  his  capital^  and  was  negoaatin^  with  France  tiie  means  of  ■ 
our  destruction.  Mons.  Raymond  was  at  the  head  of  J 4^000 
disciphned  troop  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  ;  Mons. 
Perron  with  a  still  larger  force  possessed  the  important  for** 
tress  of  ^gni^  the  capitai  of  Delhi,  the  person  or  the  Great 
Mogul^and  the  rich  territory  betw<^a  the  rivers  Jnmma  and 
Ganges,  where  he  had  constructed  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Allygur.  Tlie  Malmittas  were  eager  to  join  in  any 
expedition  which  might  gratify  their  predahiry  disposttiod 
mnd  their  rooted  bosttlity  to  the  English*  Theiitale,nf  Indim 
on  the  assnmplton  nf  ilie  government  by  Marquis  Wellesfey 
appears  to  have  been  replete  with  difficnity  and  dangefi'4  faiU 
the  conduct  of  the  marquis  was  well  fitted  to  the  circitm^tan* 
cesof  the  case  and  to  the  nature  of  the  enemy  with  whooi 
he  had  to  contend.  His  measures  were  full  of  energy  and 
promptitiude.  lustead  of  suffering  the  enemy  to  matpre 
their  schemes,  or  waiting  in  asortof  irresolute  imbecility  fojr 
the  attack,  he  prevented  it  by  the  vigour  and  Celerity  of  hi* 
own  offensive  operations.  His  troops  were  in  the  field,  and 
ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  before  his  enemies  thpught 
that  their  insidious  designs  were  disclosed,  or  their  plans  o^ 
aggression  known.  This  is  high  praise  ;  and  to  this  Marquis 
Wellesley  appears  to  have  a  just  claim.  We  do  not  enterinto 
the  details  of  hisadoiinistraiion  ;  nor  do\ve  assert  that  there 
may  not  have  t>een  many  particniars  in  his  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Indian  policy  to  which  considerable  blame  may" 
be  diie :  but  we  firmly,  believe,  when  we  reflect  on  thft 
subtlety,  the  machinations,  the  coiK'ert  and  the  strength  o^ 
our  eastern  enemies  at  the  particular  juncture  in  whi^  \i^ 
was  appointedto  the  arduous  station  of  governor  g.ene.ra),lh^( 
it  is  to  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  and  his  decision  in  the 
field  to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  present  security  of  our 
mighty  empire  in  tliai  part  of  the  world.  Whatever  j^olitj? 
cians  may  descanf  on  t lie  folly  of  fextcndingouf  dominion  iii 
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ihe  EahI^ we  believe  that  afimifs  in  tfeit  qoarterare  reduced 
to  litis  atternatiyey  that  we  oiust  either  bSabsohite  sorereigtis 
of  tlrewhble  peniosala  of  lodii^or  be^soon  compelted  U% 
abandon  every  part.  Not  only  oqr  'extended  commereial 
connection*^  in  every  province  render  tlie  former  expedient^ 
but  itifliMoeisarjrki  order  to  prevent  foreign  inter|potitioa» 
and  parti^raiarly  to^impede  the  machinations  of  the  French' 
in  any  of  the  native  courts.  Buonaparte  well  knows  thai,  if 
England  can  be  c*onquered^  it  must  be  in  the  east ;  and  that 
the  city  of  London  is  lo  be  assailed  most  effectually  in  the 
province  of^BengaL  *  From  the  efforts  which  the  French 
made  during  the  lasf^sliort  interval  of  peace,  to  introduce  m 
great  number  of  troops  into  their  settlement  at  Pondicberry, 
to  dispatch  their  emissartes  to  excite  revolt,  and  lo  discipline 
ihe  troops  of  those  princes  whom  they  could  persuaae  to 
become  our  foes.  We  iliay  learn  to  guard  against  all  such  at-* 
tempts  for  the  future  by  a  paramount  sway  over  the  whole 
empire  of  the  Mogul.  And  we  think  it  highly  advantageous 
for  the  provinces  of  I  ndostan  lo  t>e  sui^ect  to  the  bnmaae  and 
well  moderated  sovereignty  of  the  GngUsb,  father  than  to 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  native  potentates.  The 
dom#tiioo4»f  the  English  will  tend  Co  increase  the  civilization^ 
improve  tlie  agriculture,  and  vivify  the  industry  of  the 
pcopl9;idiffuse  a  sense  of  virtue  and  justice  amongtbem;  and 
finaify  bless' those  regions  of  Asia  which  are  obscured  bjr 
idolauy  ^wnd^up^rstition,  with  the  unspotted  light  of  the  Go»> 
pel  of  Christ.  - 


Art.  XVlLr-MandevMe  Casilc;  or  the  7woElinon.  In  iwm 
^  Volumes.    Is.    Booth.  1807.. 

THERE  is  no  species  of  writing  which  seduces  so  man j 
weU-meaning  persons  from  their  ordinary  occupations  as 
novel  writing.  All  other  branches  restrict  the  authpr  to  some 
subject,  and  impose  on  him  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
knowing  sometiun^  on    that  subject.    The  novelist  alone 

{ssumes  th^,  privilege  of  bending  things,  events,  and  per* 
onages,  to^^his  own  arbitrary,  liking  ;  and  hence  so  many 
.pe«'sons,aided  apd  abetted  by  a  decent  knowledge  of  spelling, 
and  sto^'.of  tender  words,  embark  in  this  service.  Amidst 
•tbe.dfllL'HiMl  QpiHteefru£Jons4>f  this  kind,  we  hail  anyone 
.whi^>:  by  the  ch^m  of  incident  and  of  language,  resusci- 
tates our  appetites,  j^idtd  and  grown  languid  by  a  satiety  of 
.sweetmeat^.  Th<esjs  tittle  voliio^f suffer  ^o  usachange  of  di^ 
that  is  iud#e4  n^ost  gt  atefuU 
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h.  i$tommM^rof^mpati»,  diAt  the  iu««e  ithtsdi  jbe 
vMidrawo  from  a  watk,  w Mch  woukl  i!e6eQt  on  it  a#  mndk 
iMDOur.  It  womM  fH:(ibably  not  be  hazarcliiie  to^o  i|iiic4)^  if 
iKepoQcluded,  fi;«m  joteraiil  eK^ideooei  tb{iitneaiiib«r.of>tlft» 
Two£UiionB  and  Ae  author  of  Motbiiig  Nrye  are  one.wd  tfae 
Utme*  The  saiae  ideliottcgr,  iibe  same  miat  obtKHWaoci^  in  Iba 
ccmmne  of  tioies  and  chaisaetecs^  jrnd^  it  muft  ika  addad# 
the  Min^  blomisbes  belong  to  bolh«  Ttie  {principal  £»u]i 
ia>  'ihaA  io  many  places  the  language  h  e^^eiscbaiigcA  and 
Ihe  tknvjght  oppen^  aod  finiotbeied  ibjr  ^orftamcMH.  The 
mmt  foiysible  wcfhidee  f4>r  imssionsfte  or  dt^acnpiiw  km^ 
gerjr  ante  aenteaoes  .ooin>pofi/ed  ainnpljr  of  aobstanliiraB  afl4 
vniau  Stvery  iepkriiet  Aibat  .does  ^not  aid  iheaenae^  jQrb^oiiie# 
er  debaaes  it,  and  iends  to  vulgairise  tbe  atyle.  .e.  g.  40.  j86» 
¥x>L i.  -' -BoonithDougb  Ae9iate/if  haU  rresowidad  the^^^Ac^ 
harp^  aad  itiie HgkL&eeled daacen  trac'd fiheir mafiiif  Jo^wxiB 
n  mwny mftuive  group.'  ladependeally  (e»f  ithif  cxuberanoe 
of  Kfloaament^  we.oli^Qtio  the  inverted  form  of  the  teatenoe* 
TheiatiNMkiodion  otfrenab  words^  and  ibe^eoi^pJbMis  poioted 
<Mit  Ao  the  reader  .by  means  of  ritalicsy  areiiiibie  toxdensuoe. 
Tibese  tn^iflesitnconunon  novels  would  not  baneieKcikd  »«e^ 
laark  ;  but  >a9  they  aow  ^and>  tbey  appear  like  ihlqU  mttht 
aeatie  of  a;fine  jpioture.  i 

W;brre  »H  b  plreasri^g,  it  is  difficultto  efldcact  the^moH 
|i)tpaaing«  But'in.calliagtherattention  of  oardreadecs^toa  sort 
«rf:fipboae,^eiiltitled  Jtfae  Legend  of  AlfM:ixl!e;Fil8berbei:taDd;the 
Pair  Isabel^  we  direct  them 'to  a  tale  of  such  interest^  Jotding 
to  a  moral  so  inartifipiai  and  useful,  that  we  envy  not  tbose^ 
wfao^Hnrving -begun  treading,  can^rise^fromit^before^beytbave 
reached  the  conclusion,  or  those  who  have  reached  the  ton- 
«hision  .unmoci^  %  ibe  adventures,  and^uoimpcoved'by  tlie 
catastrophe.  {The  feudal  tinies,  the  castles^  monasteries^ 
and  the  men  of  other  days  have  aflforded  to  matly  a  wide 
*cld  for  gloomy  -description.  The  fec^linff  ^produced  by 
booking  «ba(5k  from  an  age  of  humour  and  Teviiytto  one  of 
»n  t)pposite  c^haracter>  seems  peculiar  to  this  couritry  atidi 
«lbe^Germans.  -Our  light  and  mer^uTi^l  neighbours  anei^! 
«iio  respect  our  enemies  more  'than  in  their  repugnaooe  tOs^^X 
«'\>ery  thine;  of  this  character.  The  legend  to  frfh|ob  we  allude^ 
is  aamirabiy  calculated  to  inspire  tnat  Sacred  •we  which 
4ife  fe^l  in 'treading  over  places  ennobled  by  tbeeventa  ofoUl. 
The  hero  Alan  de  Fitzherbert,  after  a  seriel  of  perMy 
iund  villainy,  isled  by  an  event,  which  we  will  not  antiei^  • 
Tttte,  to  4urn  penitent.  4ie  builds  and  endowaa  aK>nastery. 
tbepe^after  a  seclusion  of  30*year8  we  are  again  .introduced 
4othiiii.  /Batbow  dbanged  from  thejperfidious,  the^gaat| 
the  proud  Fitzherbert ! 
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'THepatetndemiictB€ekllorm  that  mir§!i4«rtlMioagblli#vMihtfd 
HMkr,  aild  whose  si  Wer  h^rd  waves  in  tbepaMiiiggak,  eouldMarmly, 
1^  hh  most  initraiftefrtend^  %e  reeognised  for  Ule  onc^  graceful  and 
Iftdfnated  Fitzbef  bett :  >hc  ir«  of  hii  ^»  is  qaeeehed  by  teMs  of 
mifgfnsktj  whose  deep  Itirrofra  vr0  steir  ilpon  his  kded  oheeks — hjfi 
Urm  btfldB  beneaili  lie  ptessore  of  y^utini  son^w — his  stofvi 
Itflletf^  sitd  he  seeais  the  gfaos^  of  what  he  was.  But,  reader, 
tai^eiid  tby  |)ity !  the  sad  object  belbie  tbe^  stamk  less  in  need  elf 
thy  tofnpiiHdion  than  wrhen,  exuhmg  iit  the  pleAirtude  of  health  i^M 
hoMfty^  he*  !itep|)ed  ptoudly  over  tbe  greiind  which  now  seeme  lo 
yi<t*  henealb  his  tottering  footsteps :  the  years  (hal  have  brougM 
weakness  to  his  frame,  have  strengtheaed  the  vifiues  of  his  heart/ 

Everj  leoond  page  wouM  aflbrd  a  picture  equaUy  tma 
tnA fofthfol  to  italure  wjth  the  preceding;  bot  liaiit»  are 
p^icribed  to  works  0f  tbis  natare^  beyond  wbteb  wt  nuiat 
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RELIOION. 

^&T.  18. — Jewish  Pf^hee^t  ^^  <^  Criterion  to  distiMgaisi  btttHen 
genuine  and  spurious  Christian  Scripture,  or  an  humble  Attempt 
to  remove  the  grand  and  hitherto  insurmountable  Obstacles  to  the 
Conversion  of  Jews  and  Deists  to  the  Christian  Faith,  affection^; 
atelji^  subtfiittcd  to,  their  serious  Consideration :  a  Discourse 
pteached  before  the  Rev,  Dr.  H^ikiam  Grettori,  Archdeacon  of 
Esiexy  at  his  Visitation  at  Danbury,     By  Francis  StoUe^  M,  A. 

'  F.  5.  A.    Svo,  Is.  6d.    JohnsoBi     1806. 

INfhe  present  discourse,  Mr.  Stone  has  evinced  a  freedom  of 
tf^^earcb,  and  A  boldness  of  inference,  which  the  ministers  of 
tb^ establishment  have  seldon>  roAnifested  in  any  of  their  puWiCii* 
lions.  Henoe  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  this  discourse  hai 
been  the  subject  of  tnuch  ecclesiastical  animadversion ;  and  that 
it  has  exposed  the  author  to  no  small  share  of  obloquy  and  invec- 
tivq.  But  wCfWho  are  advocates  for  free  ifrquiry,  and  who  thifik 
that  such  freedom  of  inquiry  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every 
t>rotestant  communion,  are  so  far  from  being  willing  to  sWell  this 
torrent  of  abuse,  or  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Atr. 
Stone  for' the  liberty  of  discussion  which  he  has  exercised,  that 
#9  Wnk  him  desefvii^  of  no  small  sbara  of  px^bt  for  4ht|  li\iif 
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cbfistinn  frankness  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  announced  t1fO90 
opinions  which  his  i^eason  and  his  conscience  teH  him  to  he  most 
agreeaHe  to  the  scriptures,  and  roost  fisvoorable  to  the  reception  of 
christtanitj  among  Jews  and  Infidels.  Mr.  Stone  contends  thai 
Jesos  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  of  Maty  :  and  that,  con!iequei^Iy« 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception*  b  a  spurious  addition^  to 
the  ^speU  As  wa  have  not  at  present  leisure  to  enter  at  aaj 
length  into  the  discolsion,  we  will  not  say  how  far  we  think  thai 
Mr.  Stone  has^  established  his  hypothesis ; — but  we  will  add  a  re- 
mark which  seems  not  a  Ihtle  favourable  to  the  idea,  that  the  Mes* 
siah  was»  according  to  the  opijiions  of  the  Jews^  to  be  produced  lika 
other  nteui  by  the  common  mode  of  generation. 

Long  previous  to  the  christian  era,  when  the  hbpe  of  the  Met- 
sfah^s  advent  was  very  prevalent  amoi^  the  Jews,  tb^  Jewish  wo- 
men, who  fondly  cherished  the  hope  of  giving  birth  to  sd  great  ^  ^ 
personage,  esteemed  celibacy  and  barrenness  the  greatest  disgrace 
and  the  heaviest  calamity  which  thty  could  endure.  Would  this 
have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  or  by  a  miraculous  conception  f  M,r« 
Stone  has  not  made  use  of  this  argument ;  but  we  propose  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  learned.  We  ara  convinced  that  the 
christian  religion  can  never  be  injured  by  the  utmost  latitude^  of 
discussion  ;  and,  the  more  it  is  discus^,  the  more  will  its  puritj 
and  truth  appear. 

Ave.  ig.^An  Alarm  tathe  Reformed  Church  of  Christy  tsti^U$hei 
in  these  Kingdoms.    8vo.  6d.  Hatchard.  1S07.  ' 

•«  Sfes  if  I  a  CHaisTus.**    f  Av  alaem,  &ic. 

*  My  Reverend  Brethren  ; 

•  My  Brtthren: 

IF  the, nausea  of  the  reader  be  not  sufliciimtly  excited  by  this  pre- 
amble, we  recouimend  him  to  peruse  the  pamphlet,  which^we^'wrll 
assure  him,  if  bis  nervous  sensibilities  be  not  as  nHu^hindu rated  whh 
prejudice,  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  those  of  the  author  himself,  • 
will  operate  ^s  powerfully,  as  any  emetic  in  the  pharmacopeia  of 
London  or  Edinbprgh.  Nny  we  wrill  not  assert  that  the  du^gtfsting 
compound,  if  it  pass  the  primce  r/e,  will  not  have  also  a  cathartic 
«&ct;  but,  at  any  rate,,  the  printed  pages  may  be  very  properly  used 
for  a  certain  purpose  where  cathartics  are  employed. 

Art.  tO.^ConsidertUiois  on  the  AlUatife  between  Christianity  and 
Comu^rce;  applied  to  Jhe  present  State  of  this  Country,    ivo.   2$. 
'    CadelL     1806.  ' 

.  THE  great,  object  of  Christianity  was  the  production  of  hapfH* 
t^f%%  both  temporal  an  I  eternal ;  ^nd  the  principal  means  which 
ix  designed  to  employ  for  this  end  was  Micdiiusioii  of  genuine  unso* 
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^istie^^  bmcvol^ice  amonj^  individiiidt  and  natumsv  In- Ab  ipiiii 
of  benevolence,  forever  glpwing  in  the  breast,  and  operative i» the 
life,  the  essence  of  the  christian  doetrine  consists.  Now  comaierdi 
certainly  favours  the  diffusion  and  the  exercise  of  this  principle; 
and  so  for  Jl  must  be  consonant  to  the  genius  and  pnecepts 
of  the  gospel.  For,  though  commerce  be  considered  only  as  an 
exchange  of  cbnunodities,  yet  this  exchange  facilitates  and  pro- 
jubtes  the  intercourse,  and  ,  favours  the  growth  and  expaasion,<tf 
those  social  sympathies  whieh  were  intended  to  connect  the  great 
family  of  manluiid.  Commerce  makes  the  superfluities  of  soma 
countries  supply  the  wants  of  others,  and  stimulates  the  industiy 
of  all.  .It  harmonized  wiih  the  spirit  of  the  gospeU  in  promotii^ 
peace. on  earth,  and  gopd  will  among  men.  CaHstianity  indeed 
will  lend  its  sanction  t(^  no  commercial  pursuits,  which  are  repug- 
nant to  the  princtples  of  justice  and  humanity;  and  those  nations 
which  desire  a  durable  prosperity,  and  rightly  understand  thdrown 
real  interesti  will  never  authorize  any  traffic  which  is  founded  in 
cruelty  and  injustice.  As  it  is  commerce,  which  more  than  any  thing 
else,  diffuses  wealth,  and  multiplies  the  means  of  subsisteiici*^  it 
affords  a  greater  degree  of  leisure  for  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture than  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose  attention  Ts  almost  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  pains  of  hunger,  or  the  dread  of  want,  fn  this 
j'espect  commerce  is  in  unison  with  the  best  interests  of  Christianity  ; 
for  a  highly  rational  religion,  like  the  christian,  will  dounsh  most 
where  intellectual  faculty  is  most  improved,  and  civilization  most 
prevails.  Even  the  highest  refinements  of  civilization,  which  che- 
rish and  ^n^atu  re  all  the  tender  assiduities  and  captivating  delicacies 
of  the  most  sensitive  benevolence,,  are  favoured  by  the  genius  of 
the  gospel.  Commerce,  it  may  be  said,  is  injurious  because  it  en* 
genders  luxury'.  But  if  by  luxury  be  meant  excess  of  sensual 
gratification,  Christianity,  which  so  powerfully  enjoins  temperance 
and  self-denial,  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  medium  of  counte- 
racting those  evils  which  commerce  may  produce.  In  short,  com- 
snerce  and  Christianity  will  be  founil  mutually  to  co-rVperate  m 
promoting  the  good  of  man  ;  and  our  own  country  is  a  p  roof  that, 
in  that  nation'which  is  mostC4>mmercial,  the  christian  virtues  will 
most  abound.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  Christianity  forbids  the  acquivl- 
tion  of  wealth  ;  that  acquisition  is  virtually  enjoined,  when  iltm  . 
practice  of  benevolence  is  enforced.  For  it  wouhl*  be  absurd  to 
require  those  to  be  liberal,  who  have  nothing  to  bestow,  or  who 
are  told  not  to  labour  to  acquire.  It  is  the  selfish,  and  not  tha 
commercial  spirit^  which  Christianity  forbid^.  We  agree  with  the 
writer  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  in  thinking  that,  instead  of  send- 
ing out  missionaries  to  convert  savages,  we  ought  first  to  instniet 
|hem  in  the  rudiments  of  civilizatioa-  The  improvement  ^f  their 
circumstances^  and  the  Culture  of  their  social  propen^tics  and 
aft'Ctions,  will  best  prepare  the  soil  of  their  hearts  tor  the  recepiion 
•f  thegospel.  .  * 
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'  $W€9f^  in  tM  »f€CHow»U  AdthiesB  i(o  ike  VeUis^  %t.SfC*  h^G(e^g$ 
•   NMMHm^  Bully,  Yorkehire^  hyiiupiotm.  pfK  Ij^.  Sw^  H.hW* 

'  '         ■  "  i     •  ■  i 

MR.  NICII01S0N'»  inltntSoM  v]D^»ear  to  be  goo4;  and  tki9  j» 
die  only  tiling  xiht  cara  »ay  in  bb  iifoor  ad  tin  anittor* 

Aht.  M*-^L^/«t«  ^#  /^r  Eikoft  tffike  CkthtimCbitriHr,  in  Mep^ 
to  tluit  0^h€nuai(mi  «vt  m  F'dmpfklet  efffUkd,  A  Jem  plain  AnmeP^ 
fotht  (itmtim^  Whp  doi^mt  peceivc  the  Testimonif^  of  Ealr^ttSwe^ 
dmtlfirg^  B^  iMeUet.J.  Clowes,  M.A^  Rector  of  Se.  John'0 
Churchy  ManrMsi4r,and  UtteJfeihw  oJTHntfy  Coikge,  Cmtl^Pidge* 
tP^  pp.  I46«  Evans.  1907. 

WE  have  reafJ  the  article  before  us  with  that  candor  and  fre^doia 
.  from  prejudice  recovnmevKled  by  the  writer,  but  as  to  ourselves^  th^ 
consequences  which  he  predicts  have  certainly  no4>  followed.  The 
«)pinion  we  gave  of  a  former  production  (see  C.R.  for  Not.  1^06,  p^ 
d2f)),  (that  which  occasioiied  (he  observations  of  the  editors  of  ib^ 
Christian  Observer  and  ibe  presr-ut  reply  to  those  observations;,  will 
nearly  serve  for  the  present  publication,  Ipr  we  shall  not  undertake 
foarbitriate  between  Mr.  Clowes  aod  his  reviewers.  The  pretensions 
of  BaroQ  Swedeuborg  to  an  extracjrdinary  mission,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  seer,  are  not  remlered  less  equivocal  by  any  thing  to  be 
Jbund  in  these  *  Letters.'  Had  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  been  as  im« 
penetrable  as  those  which  we  have  now  endeavoured  t<r  unveil,  it 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  exclaim  to  the  uuinitiated, 

Procul  o  \  procul  este  pfofani, 
— -*— **- ^totoque  abiiistite  luco.    -Sn.  6.  255. 


NOVEL. 

Aibf.  M,--^Forre$tifOr  the  Italian  Comin$,  hy.thtAuihoriff  VaUam^ 
brosa^S  Vols.  12m9.     IS*.  6d.  Lane.     IS06. 

WHENwe  had  sat  down  to  read  Forresti,  we  were  urged  more  bj 
iluty  than  by  inclination  to  pursue  the  task,  for  the  opening  is  cirjr 
and  unpromising.  As  we  proceeded  it  improvt-d  u|^onus,  and  when 
.  we  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,we  pronounced  it  a  not  unpleasant 
novel.  The  langua^  it  generally  neat,  sometimes  elegant^  yet 
«qinetime»  also  marked  by  an  affectation  which  extends  frequently  to 
the  sentiments.  Th^^  path  of  eccentricity  should  be  as  narrow  as  th^t 
ef  nature  is  broad.  The  second  vo|u*ne,  which  contains  the  history 
of  the  hero  while  in  Africa,  is  rather  interesting,  and  there  is  in  the 
work  oi»e  thing  to  which  we  must  give  our  decided  approbation..  It  is 
Ibat  we  could  not  determine  until  the  .moment  of  tii&  denouement ^to 
which  of  the  rivals  for  his  reg«ird  the  favourite  Forrestj  is  ultimately 
destined*     This  is  a  virtue  which  modern  novels  very  seldom  poft* 
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.    We  litve  penned  the  ^teeript  to  the  last  vtdttnet  v^Ueh  tontaia^ 
a  coiAplaint  cm  iIk  severity  of  oar  remarks  on  a  preceding  novel 
fpoai  the  pen  of  tlie  present  aufhoTp  (Sea  C.R.  March,  1805»  vol.  ir. , 
p*  339.)  The  former  part  of  it  *  hkgets  « temperance!  that  nu^t  per* 
hapft  he  intended  to  *  give  a  smoothness'  to  the  latter. 

With  re^ct  le  (he  novel  alluded  to  we  sei^  no  reason  whatever^had 
v%  an  opportunity ,  why  we  should  recar  to  that  workymtich  less  why 
v^  tfhotud  alter  out  opinioTi  of  its  merits.  Ovr  objections  were  nol 
vli^ae  or  TKdeftnitt ;.  t4ey  were  specifically  and  minutely  stated^  an^ 
a  general  mmark  has  not  removed,  nor  indeed  could  it  he  expected 
to  remove  .them^ 

We  must  be  allowed  to  manifest  some  surprise  at  the  concera 
v#ych  the  ^vfiteY'  expresses,  that  our  critique  has  served  to  tncre^e 
the  peblicity  of  his  labours.     We  can  reconcile  this  *  concern^  with 
no  prineiple  which  is  generally  conceived  to  actuate. the  feelings  of 
authors,  fier  in  liny  way  with  a  declaration  afterwards  majJei  the 
sincerity  of  which  however  we  do  not  c|uestion — that  ^  acah|£tii  T9^  ' 
perusal  of  his  work  dees  net  convince  him  that  it  contains  any  pat» 
sages  dangeitottt  to  Virtue/    We  theught  Valhunbrosa  a  pemiciou*^ 
novel,  and  nothing  in  this  postscript  forbids  us  still  to  think  so ;  at  tba    ^ 
ektne  time  we  rejoice  that  the  volumes  before  us  have  m  much  better 
tendency,  >^thout  stopping  to^  inquire  whether  our  cansure  has  or 
has  aot  cotitHbeted  to  so  desirable  an  alteration.    Had  Vf  Uambrosa 
been  as  unexceptionable  as  Forresti,  it  wouM  not  have  veceiv«d»  be* 
ca^se  it  weald  not  have^eserved,  our  reprehension. 
One  word  of  Ganganelii*s  letter  to  the  Abbe.Lami. 

*  If  a  work  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  readingj  it  is  better  not  to  . 
enounce  it  at  all  than  to  rail  at  the  writer.'  It  is  our  lot,we  confesi 


Our  author  goes  off  with  a  quotiettion.    Wh  m\l  Atmish  another, 
persuaded  that  It  Contains  a  rule,  the  violation  of  which  catoot  but « 
bi  prejudicial  to  morals  and  to  letters, 

*  Wjtk  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust, 
Nor  be  so' civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
feat  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise, 
They  best  can  be^r  reproof  >vho  merit  praise.'       ^  P?l^% 

A&T«  tih'^^Taks  from  Shajcapeare^  designed  fur  tie  Vse  of  youtiM 
Fersom  ;  by  Chark$  Lamb.  Embellished  with  XJopper-piates,  & 
two  VolmH€i4    129HO.    9i.    Uodgkins.     1807. 

THE  author,  who  has  r^uced  the  plots  of  Shakspeare  into  the 
IbhB  of  talet%  Will  pardon  (he  scandtiess  of  oar  remarks  devoted  t» 
C»it.Rkv.Vo1.11.    jfefay^ieo?.  H 
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tbat  work,  and  impute  it  rather  to  the  title  of  the  book  itself, 
^which  be  professes  to  be  designed  for  the  use  of  children^  than  io 
ony  want  of  respect  in  us  towards  a  book  so  essentially  valuable. 
We  have  compared  it  with  many  of  the  numerous  systems  which 
have  been  devised  for  rivetting  attention  at  an  early  age,  and  insi- 
nuating knowledge  subtilly  and  pleasantly  into  minds,  by  nature 
averse  from  it.  The  result  of  the  comparison  is  nat  so  much  that  it 
rises  high  in  the  list,  as  that  it  claims  the  very  first  place,  and  stands 
unique,  and  without  rival  or  competitor,  unless  perhaps  we  except 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  which  it  has  ooe  excellence  in  common,  vis* 
that  although  adapted  to  instruct  and  interest  the  very  young,  it 
o^ers  amusdment  to  all  ages. 

In  these  times  of  empiricitm  and  system-building,  the  world  hat 
^en  too  credulous  to  the  professions  of  old  women  of  both  sexes, 
Viho  hold  the  reins  of  government  over  the  education  of  children^ 
We  have  grown  so  very  good  of  late,  that  none  but  devotiotial  hooka 
or  moral  tales,  as  they  are  called  are  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
our  children.  The  former  teach  all  the  cant,  without  any  of  the  mild 
spirit  of  religion ;  the  latter,  all  the  col.d  austerity,  witheut  any 
of  the  amiable  urbanity  of  virtue.  They  both  in  general  represent 
som^  one  little  being,  who  has  committed  an  error  in  the  wildnesa 
of  youth,  some  unlucky  child,  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  abhor-* 
rence  and  persecution  of  what  are  called  the  upright  and  pioufi* 
Their  morality  and  religion  tend  alike  to  give  a  child  of  good  dispo^ 
sition  a  distaste  for  both  ;  or,  if  he  be  a  Convert,  to  render  him  aix 
linforgiving  hypocrite.  We  will  not  scruple  to  say,  that  these  little 
volumes  are  more  calculated  to  conquer  the  distaste  in  children 
for  learning,  than  any,  excepting  the  excellent  work  of  De  Foe  above 
mentioned,  which  have  yet  appeared;  that  in  suppressing  the  bad 
pabsions  'envy,  hatred,  and  malice/ and  in  humanizing  and  correct- 
ing the  heart,  they  will  effect  more  than  all  the  Cant  that  ever  waft 
caaied  by  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Co.  in  all  their  most  canting  and  le* 
thargic  moments. 

Two  very  material  points  are  secured  by  this  narrator  of  Sbaks* 
peare's plots.     We  will  give  them  in  his  own  words: 

<  The  following  tales  are  meant  to  be  submitted  to  the  young  rea<t 
der  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  pur* 
pose  his  words  are  used  whenever  it  seemed  possible  to  bring  them 
in  ;  and  in  whatever  has  been  added  to  give  them,  the  regular  form 
of  a  connected, stoTy,  diligent  care  has  been  taken  to  select  «uch 
words  a  might  least  interrupt  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  English 
tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  therefore  words  introduced  into  »i^r 
language  since  his  time,  have  been  as  far  as  possible  avoided.' 

Hence  the  child  would  not  only  be  instructed  in  language,,  bat 
in  the  usage  of  terms  the  most  simple,  vigorous,  and  expressive* 
itis  mind,  stored  with  the  images  and  words  of  our  greatest  poets,^ 
would  turu  with  disjust  from  the  sordid  trash  with  which  tjbe  a^fi^ 
of  children  ^(e  usually  coutaminated., 
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Again  : 

*  What  these  tales  have  been  to  you  In  childhood,  that,  and 
much  mote  it  is  my  wish  that  the  true  plays  of  Shakspeare  may 
prove  to  you  in  older  years — enrichers  of  the  fancy,  strengtheners  of 
virtue,  a  withdrawing  from  all  selfish  and  mercenary  thoughts^  a 
lesson  of  all  sweet  and  honourable  ^thoughts  and  attiotis,  to  teach 
you  courtesy,  benignity,  generosity,  and  humanity  ;  for  of  examples 
leaching  these  virtues  his  pages  are  full/ 

W'heR  these  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  heart,  morals,  and 
manners,  are  united  to  the  soundness  of  head  and  beauty  of  Ian* 
guage,  which  they  equally  promote,  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  lost 
to  find  any  character  raoi-e  perfect  than  that  which  has  been  formed 
in  such  a  school.  We  heartily  subscribe  our  opinion  to  that  of  the 
author,  and  feel  confident  that  all  those  beneficial  effects  which  he 
has  proposed  to  himself*  will  be  answered  wherever  bis  book  shall  be 
adti^ted. 

Akt;  25. — Anti'Delphine.    A   'Nontl  fovnded  on  TacU.    By  Mrs. 
Byron y2voU.Vimo,    Ss«     Mawman.     1805. 

THE  sagacity  of  our  first  James  in  smelling  the  gunpowder,  and 
IQ  discovering  the  plot  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  associates,  is  a  well* 
known  part  of  our  history,  and  is  to  this  day  celebrated  by  the  ex* 
plosion  of  crackers  and  squibs.  Buonaparte  fancied  that  he 
scented  pestilence  and  ten  thousand  plagues  under  the  covers  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  novel,  Detphine,and  he  forbad  the  sale  of  it  under 
the  severest  penalties.  The  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  actually 
discovered,  and  the  lantern  of  Guy  Fawkes,  like  the  torch  of  truth, 
blazed  conviction  .  on  the  most  doubting  minds :  but  the  horroirs, 
which  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  pages  of  Madame  de  S.  wa 
believe  were  merely  imaginary,  the  phantasies  of  a  disturbed  brain. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  diseases  occasioned  by  it  either  in  the 
moral  or  in  the  political  world,  and  therefore  Mrs*  Byron's  novel^ 
though  it  is  composed  skilfully  and  of  good  materials,  is  9s  useless, 
with  respect  to  her  original^im,  as  a  pr<^hylactic  where  there  is  no 
infection.  Her  two  y6iumes  are  respectable  in  themselves,  and 
msy  answer  the  end  which  she  proposes,  and  which  is  to  sliow  the 
vnfortunafe  that  there  ate  others  on  whom  the  hand  of  aflictioii 
presses^  perhaps,  yet  more  heavily  than  on  themselves;  to  show  them 
that  no  one  is  tried  beyond  his  strength;  that  the  heart  which  is 
ready  to  break  under  sufferings  may  yet  be  armed  with  a  degree  of 
fortitude,  proportionate  to  their  weight ;  that  conscious  rectitude 
ensures  its  own  reward  ;  and  that  even  the  most  wretched  have  yet 
the  consolatory  hope  of  arriving,  when  the  tedious  voyage  of  this 
life  shall  be  over,  at  that  haren  where  the  wicked  cease  froa 
U^nbling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

HS 
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POETEY* 

Akt.  $6«^Tie  Spicuhm:  aiPofm  in  Two  Dialogues ;  (4dr€Ht4  io  tkg 

THE  lines  in  tWs  poem,  wbiok  mh  pftltry  attempt  to  imiUle  t^ 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  are  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  book* 
lvbicbl»y  Aa  viUstartificps  of  book-mAking  is  spun  ^nt  to,  sixty* 
ci^t  paces  of  Uttfr«pr«^«  A  freat  bumij  leaves,  and  Very  little 
fruit,  and  that  little  rery  iinpakuabk !  Thi^  writ^  threatens  the 
world  ^th  a  second  parte  if  b«  should  be  so  hardy,  we  recomnend 
$0  him  the  last  words  of  his  own  last  page  as  a  motto,  words,  whieh 
•fe  mom  fatally  applicaUe*  fhan  be  may  be  aware*  ^  Ha  earned 
lliem  with  him  to  that  nccesaary  place,  and  then  sent  them  down 
us  a  sacrifice  to  Cloacina/  It  is  astonishing  that  this  author,  wh# 
professes  to  brandish  the  pen  of  satire,  coqld  inscribe  the  word  ?ikis 
under  the  name  of  the  go4dess  who  brings  up  the  rear  of  his  workf 
without  a  fof^bodipg  eye,  and  4  trembling  hand. 

^|tT,  ^7.—Tke  Alejfondnad ;  a  Poem,  Bcmgan  humkU  AUtfowi  to 
eni^merate  in  Rhyme  some  of  those  Acts  which  distinguish  the  AeigB 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ^    4^p,  ff^  20,    WcsUey^    1804. 

THE  author  hfts  executed  his  task  in  very  decent  verse.  The 
potes  »re  interesting,  as  they  rek^emany  an^otes  of  the  empelPor^l 
livm^Pityi  jqsticei  and  publip  ^irit, 

A%'t*t^'^Simimdiai  •  CeUsetiM  ef  Foems*      I2iro.  pp.98v 
^lObinsons.     180$. 

THESE  ooems  are  eaHtd  SimontdMt,  because  some  of  them  com- 
inamarata  the  dead,  ^.  species  of  composition  in  which  Simonidds 
aiH»ll«d.  Where  persons  have  the  ti^cnt  of  dressing  pretty  thoughts 
ID  pretty  rhymes,  and  can  find  friends  to  purchase  them,  we  cannot 
gay  that  t)ieymre  to  he  blamed  for  printing  them,  though  the  press 
f  s  afafeady  d(dhiged  with  ^is  hind  of  fKi^ry •  The  Latin  verses  in  thii- 
foUootion  migiil  mt^t  praise,  as  schpol  exercises. 

POMTICS. 

Al^T<  99>-—TtpQ  jHssertationi  addressed  to  q  h'icBdf  and  fftetim 
'    ifiendtd  to  the  VerHsnl(^ths  Advocates  for  e^^tending  the  Povser  qf 

the  Roman  CathoUes  in  this  Cowstr^.    Bjf  «  derg^mvL,    %itkt 

3s^  Bickerstaflf,  1807. 

THE  author  of  the^e  dtsscitf^tiaQV  m  order  to  excite  a  pr^udica 
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tgainH  the  Romai>  Catkolics  of  the  present  day,  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  teiiets  and  the  practices  of  their  progenitors  some  hundred 
years  ago.     For  this  purpose  he  has  collected  all  the  facts  which  his 
scanty  reading  would  supply  ;  and  of  course  he  has  not  forgotten  to 
refresh  cfur  mcmoties  with  a  rtarfative  6f  tbe  massacre  of  St.  Bartho* 
>Dme*r.  B&t  if  att  the  cruelties  wiiich  have  been  perpetrated,  the  im- 
positions which  have  been  practised,  and  the  absurdities  which  have 
been  believed,  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  less  ci- 
vilized and  enlightened  period,  ate  to  be  collected,  in  order  to  form 
a  bill  of  indictmeat  against  tbvir  successors^  who  shall  escape  cod^ 
denaatioii  ^    Many   centuries  have  not  elapsed  since  all  Europe 
were  Roman  €atboHcs ;  and  if  the  guUt  of  this  superstitioa  can  be 
transmitted  by   descent,  perhaps  even  the  clerical  writer  of  these 
dissertations  must  share  the  crime.     We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  age ^1  folly  and,  of  bigotry  is  past ;  for  the  book  before  t^  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  both:  b^^t  we  must  assert  that,  among  all  sects, 
there  is  a  greater  diffusion  of  reason  and  of  qharity  than  there  ever 
was  before ;  ^nd  are  the  Roman  Catholics -the  only  body  ofchristiaos^ 
whose  minds  and  hearts^  are  impervious  to  this  general  illumination^ 
Ave  the  beams  of  gospelrcharity  chilled  or  blue  ted  the  momoDt  tliey 
strike  against  the  bosom  of  a  Catholic  ?  That  no  sn^all  portion    of 
ignorance  and  intolerance  may  still  rcoiain  amoMg  the  members  of 
the  ckuvch  of  Rone,  we  readily  allow,  but  is  there  no  iguoraiioe 
nor  intolerance  among  other  aeeta  i   Does  no  other  church  exhibit 
any  instances  of  Ingotry  and  imposture  I    Aro  ^e  present  sobei^ 
judicious  and  learned  body  of  the  Scotch  eler^  to  be  braeded  vikh 
Biiamy,  or  held  up  as  objects  of  terror  aad  abnorrence,  on  aocptmt 
of  the  barbarities  which  Were  pitaetised,  and  the  absufdivies  whidn 
were  authorised  by  the  Presbyteviali  aiioitters  in  the  reign  of  Chiles 
tbe  first?  Bat   yet  tins  woukl    be  as.  consistent   with  justice  aB4 
with  charity,  as  it  is  to  reproach  the  whole  body* of  British  Romaa 
Catholics  with  the  crimes  and  tollies  of  their  ancestors. r-This  writar 
argues  as  if  the  Roman  Caiftolies  were  an  increasing  sect ;  but  in^ 
stead  of  this,  we  have  every  reason-  to  bel^ve  that  they  arc  in  tb^ 
wane;  and,  even  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  nothing 
is  wanting  but  a  little  more  attention  on  the  part  of  governmenti  t^* 
thephyuc^  Comfort,  as  well  as  the  mora)  and  intellectual  culture  of 
the  lower  orders  of  people  in  that  country,  to  reccNiGiie.  them  to  the 
principles  of  protestantism.  Were  the  Irish  peasantry  more  enligbt* 
ened,  and  made  to  e^tperience  morc^of  the  blessings  of  civiliaation^ 
that  blind  sulmnssion,  which  they  now  evince  towainis  their  priesti^ 
would  i^adually :  disappear  ;  and   the  pacific  geniiis  of  industry,  of 
agriculture,  and  Commerce,  would  soon  supplant  their  present  pro* 
pensSty  to  idleness;  to  ravage  sad  rebellion^     The  craft  of  the  priest 
Is  always  proportiotied  to  the  ignpr^ace  of  tb^  people.     If  therefore 
we  dread  the  powerful  ascendaivCy  of  the  Romish  priests  over  the 
hal£*savage  peasa^y  of  Ireland,  thie^  nieaikS  of  counteraction  are  in 
our  p<>wer«     'Ihe  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  us  ;; — the  bane 
i»igtft>mnee  and  oppression ;— theantidoto  ifr  knowledge^  freedom^and 
Jlumanity. 
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,    Aat.  30.— TAf  State  of  the  Case;  addressed  to  Ltfrd  Grenvilk  and 
LordHowick.  Svo.     Hatchard.     1807. 

Art.  31. — A  plain  Address  to  the  People  of ,  England  ;  in  Erplana* 
.    tion  of  the  secret  Causes  which   occasioned   the  Dismissal  of  his 
Majestys  late  Mittisters.    6^.  •  Clarke.     1807. 

'   THE  writer  of  ihe  first  pamphlet,  if  not  a  cabinet  minister,  appears 
to  have  derived  his  information  from  some  person,  who  is  weJl  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  the  cabinet^  and  •  with  the  feelings  and 
iriews  of  the  present  ministers.     Whoever  he  may  be,  he  labours 
iiard  to  prove  that  his  majesty  was  not  acquainted   with    the   true 
nature  and  extent  of  the  measure,  which  Lord  Howick  introduced 
into  the  Hoq^e  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Catholics ;  and  beseems 
to  insinuate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  ministers  to  keep  his 
majesty  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  act,  till  it  had  been 
precipitated  through  both'  houses,  and  then   proposed  for  his  ac« 
<ceptance.    Thus  he  accuses  them  either  of  attempting  to  inveigle 
br  to  force  the  king  into  a  consent  to  a  lawi  to  which  he^ntertained 
an  invincible  aversion.     But  the  manly  conduct  of  Lord  Greuville 
and  Lord  Howick  is  a  suffjcient  answer  to  such  a  supped  lion.    There 
ivas  nothing  insidious  or  equivocal  in  any  part  of  their  proceedings^ 
They  knew  that  \h1^  majesty  had  origitially  expressed  a  lepiignaDce 
to  the  measure,  but  which  repugnance  seemed  to  have  been  van* 
quished  by  the  representations  of  bis  ministers ;  ^nd  they  undoubl'^ 
edly  thought  that  his  majesty  had  determined  to  make  this  sacrifice 
^f  his  private  feelings  to  the  public  good.    The  draft  of  the  bill, 
trhich  was  introduced  by  Lord  Howick,  bad  been  previously' sent  to 
bis  majesty  and  returned  without  any  disapprobation  wiititeveip 
being  signified.    Could  his  majesty's  late  ministers  construe  this 
feilence  otherwise   than  ihey  did  t  Could  they  help  considering  it  as  a 
tacit  avowal  that  the  bill,  though  it  did  not  entirely  meet  with  hia 
majesty's  approbation,  should  have  his  assent?  We  know,  that  the 
sovereign  must  occasionally  sacrifice  his  feelings  of  iislike  to  parti-* 
teular  measures,  in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his- ministers,  or  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  people.     As  far  as  the  sovereign  is  a 
3man,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free  from  prejudice  ;^  but  his  pr«p- 
jndices  will  never  be  suffered  to  impede  his  paternal  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.    The  decided  opposition  which  his  mtyestyr 
expressed  to  the  catholic  bill,  after  it  was  understood  to  have  had 
hit  concurrence,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  originated  so  much  ia 
His  majesty  himself,  as  in  the  artful  insinuations  of  certain  persons, 
who  are  said  to  skulk  behind   the  throne;  and  whose  object  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  to  infiame  his  majesty's  dislike,  and  to  convert 
his  scruples  into  a  source  of  emolument  to  themselves.     These  per- 
sons endeavoured,  IHrlth  a  sort  of  insidious  priestcraft,  to  make  hit 
majesty  bfKeve  that  his  absent  to  recent  indulgencies  proposed  to 
be  granted    to  the  catholics,  was  a  violation  of  the  coronation* 
eath.    But  we  do  not  lee  what  the  coronation* oath  has  to  do 
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%ith  tlie  Sutject.  That  oath  binds  his  hiajesty  to  support  the 
prorestaiit  estabiishment ;  but  it  by  no  means  imposes  on  him  any 
t>biigation  hot  to  reHeve  the  oppression  of  his  catholic  dissenters. 
The  permanency  of  thf  established  church  is  not  at  all  secured  by 
the  civil  or  military  disabilities  which^  are  imposed  on  the  cat  hoi  ics^ 
Those  disabilities  un^y  tend  to  alienate  the  afiections  of  the  subject 
from  the  governments  and  consequently  to  weaken  the  basis  of  the 
religious  establishment  itself,  *  The  most  ample  concessions .  there«> 
4bre  to  ther  catholics  must  be  Considered  as  perfectly  compatible 
Vfiih  the  spirit  and  end  of  the  coronation  oath ;  because,  by  adding  so 
much  additional  security  to  the  civil  government,  they  must  ultimately 
increase  the  strength  of  the  protestant  establishment,  which  his 
majesty's  oath  obliges  him  to  support.  Hfs  majesty's  oath  does  not 
bind  him  to  a  system  of  intolerance;  and  the  most  enlarged  charity 
and  the  most  unlimited  imiulgence  which  his  majesty  can  shew  to 
his  catholic  subjects,  as  well  as  to  every  other  class  of  dissenters,  are 
both  morally  and  politicalFy  in  unison,  not  only  with  the  object  of 
the  oath>  but  with  those  grea^  principles  of  civil  and  religious,  liberty 
which  placed  his  family  on  the  throne*  The  coronation  oath  was 
designed  for  the  good  of  the  subject^  and  whatever  is  conducive  to 
that  end,  however  opposite  it  may  seem  to  the  letter,  is  perfectly 
iBgreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  oath.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the 
iate  ministers  attempted  to  force  the  coascience  of  the  hing» 
when  they  urged  him  to  accede  to  a  measure  which  has  so  close  % 
connection  with  the  stability  of  his  government  and  with  the  best 
interests  of  his  people  f  If  these  ministers  endcaiYoured  to  moderate 
or  to  vanquish  his  Majesty's  rej^ugnance  to  a  measure,  which  ^hey^ 
on  mature  reflection,  thought  to  be  most  essentially  incorporskted 
with  the  safety  of  his  crown  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  do 
they  not  merit  the  tribute  of  applause  rather  than  the  sentence  o£ 
condemnation  f  As  the  ministers  of  the  country,  were  they  not  to 
study  the  good  of  the  people  as  much  as  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  ? 
The  author  of  the  *  State  of  the  Case,'  &c.  sees  nothing  which  the 
late  ministers  have  done  which  deserves  even  a  vote  of  fthanks.  But 
hfas  he  forgotten  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade?  This  measure 
alone,  independent  of  every  other,  is  sufficient  to  eternize  their  fame* 
VThatever  ridicule  he  may  cast  on  the:  new  plan  of  finance,  we  shall 
be  well  contented  to  find  their  successors  pursuing  a  system  as  little 
oppressive  to  the  people. 

"  "The  author  of  the  'Plain  Address/  &c.  seems  to  ascribe  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  ministers  to  secret  influence  and  perfidious 
advisers,' which  we  have  no  doubt  to  have  been  the  case.    . 

A%r.^^,— The  Substance ^f  Mr.  Deputy  Birch's  Speech  in  Con^ 

monCouncii^  March  5thf  i^OJ.    Asperne,    8ro.     1807. 
Art.  SS.^^Cursoru  R^ections  on  the  Measures  now  in  Jgitation,in 

Favour  <^  the  Roman  Catholics.     B}/  a  Loyal  Irishman.    8w» 

Hatchard.     1807. 

MK,    Orator  Birchi    says  that    thojse    persons,    who   profess 
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what  is  called  theRoeitn  citkiKc  re)igK)i^  in  tbe  BHtish  <Hn|iil% 
^  must  cease  to  be  PapMte,  if  they,  ever  cea^e  Iq  l^e  inimiceL  t^.  a  Pro« 
tatant  government/  We  reply,  d^  if  by  po|^y  be.  meaM  an 
implacabte  bostility  to  every  prote^NHit  eatabj^bmeni,  tbese  person^ 
are  BO  loD§er  papists^  Tbey  bet^  retiottficed  those  teoetts  wbiA 
SBigbt  formerly  bav^  cendered  ^mn  «^legi«jnce  a  viatter  qi  doul>|, 
•r  an  oiiyect  of  suspkrioa.  Tbey>  m>  l^Hi^r  a$sef ^  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  pope  ;  and  they  allow  bim  o»)y  ^  limited  sptii- 
tualjuiitdictiooy  wbicb  coald  ttot>  «t  aU  eadanget  tM^peaee  or  S6*» 
•urity  ol  any  piotettaiit  goverimietiil,  which  rendered  vhem  equal 
in  ill  points  of  civil  or  military  privileges  to  the  m^-  hvoHffti 
mbjeotftof  other  sects.  The  tern,  Roman  i:atMiCx  may  fwmefif 
have  b«ea  tynonywoas  4iih  the  appellaypa  ef  rebels  b^ft,  H  i^iseeo^ 
itis^aot  less  significant  of  layaky,  timn  thj^tofany  otiier  d^n<^M«^oii 
mi  ctirtstiaiis.  We  leara  from  tbi»  excellent,  pamphlet  of  ^  gooil 
'  «iid  tbe  patriotic  Sir  J;.  Threckmoi^n,  which  yfm  meatipned  in  our 
Review  ibrJune  last,  (vol.  8,  p^  8id)^hat  ^eRommac^Aj^liQ  body  is 
Btot  unwilling  to  concede  to  hlfi  mf^ftf^y  the  eleptton  of  their-bidiape; 
mad.  that  they  are  ready  to  focego  their  su&mi^ioa  to  the  pope  tit 
«ll  points  which  may  itifio^re  wiili  iheir  civil  obedionce  Do,  tbo:  a^ 
v«%tgii.  What  more  caa  we  reqture  ^  Or  wbat  s^ionger  plbdge  can  ' 
they  bier  of  tbeit«ncenty  aad  loj^aUy  .^  To  ^itppose  tjbat  epie  ^^ 
of  iFtligiou^  ofHnfxmsia  necessamly  mere  ^rodacuvC:  e>f  ^vij  afaer 
tdienca  than  anothetv  it  to  «rgue  agaj«$t  his^ry  aiid  ei4>orieffiot. 
Biilandfadtiourmett,inreBdtari0>9  traijtorsy  and  rebels,  iHive  ooear- 
aioadly  been  found  amon^  all  the  denomiaMioiiii  of  profimiog 
christians.  A  belief  in  the  importaiice  of  those  precepta  of  ebrta^ 
liamity,  which  inculcate  gentteness  and  fc^rbearaoo^  patieDce<  «jadar 
oppression,  and  obedience  to  every  species  of  lawful  goveetinHMilv 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  tin  reH^on,  andi  common  to  ait  sects 
which  merit  the  name  of  christian.  Where  ini^dieus  aadi  tilireai* 
sonabfo  cHstincttons  ave  made  between  diffierent  sects^  those  eects 
^vhich  are  the  least  favoured^  cannot;  bat  fed  a  degree  of  awersite 
and  rancour  towards  the  rest,  Eut  ih  oirder  to  remove  tbisi  learen 
of  bitterness,  governments  have  only  to  disoontitiue  the  rettrietMMii 
by  which  it  is  produced.  Let  every  government,  iesit^ng  the 
comprehensive  beviovotence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  knows  no  dia^ 
linotionof  sects,  act  like«  common  father  and  beoelfict»o  to  the 
whole  fraternity  of  christians.  Let  christians  of  ail  denominations, 
who  are  beira  of  the  same  eternal  prt»mises,  participate' in  the  ^me 
tempera)  privileges  and  emoluments.  Let  the  doors  of  thenatiomii 
church  be  opened  wide  enough  to  receive  all  sects  in  the  ^wcttmry 
of  loye ;  and  the  comprehensive  charity  of  th^  government  will 
•apon  extidguish  every  ^ark  of  sectarSah  autmotity^  »    . 

What  ^e  have, said  above,  \';ill  apply  to^  t|fe  arguments  of  the 
Loyal  Irishman,  who  appears  to  have  mwe  zeal  than  discretion,  and 
jl9i|ietimesto  let  the  inconsiderate  fervour  of  his  ifeelings  hurry  him 
beyond  the  modesty  of  truth.  He  seems  to  accuse  aU  thosewho 
favour  the  catholic  clmms,  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  civil  and 
tcligious  coastitution  of  the  country.    Even  the  Dttke  of  3edford  is 
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not  exiHiipfcci  from  the  inputatioti.  His  watkt  of  candoiir  and  of 
ckarity,  at  the  same  time,  mdqces  him  to  ascribe  to  the  present 
catholics,  all  the  bigoted  teae^s,,  intoleraftt  priuctples,  and  sangut« 
naiy  coRchict  which  characterised  their  ancestors;  When  will  tntth 
only  dicect V  and  charily  only  inspire  the  pen  of  religtous  aad  poli- 
tical discussion  ? 

AttTr  3J.-«JVWiMi/  Anecdotes  /  or  a  new  Key  to  t^e  FroceedUigi  of '4^ 
late  Naval  Adminutration^     8ro.  5s,     Baldwin.    1807. 

<  THE  poblfc  is  greatly  indebted  (o  Lord  St.  Vifioent,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  for  the  vigilance  which  be  displayed  in  de» 
tecting,  and  for  the  courageous  integrity  which  he  evinced  in  repress- 
ing the  enomious  abuses  which  prevaijiled  in  the  dock-yard v  and 
iindeed  in>  every  departm:ent  connected  with  tbe  constractioB,  risgiog^ 
repair,  and  supply  of  the  British  navy.  There  ane  few  pecsoas^  w4a 
preside  over  any  parts  of ^  the  public  administradon  of  this  countrjrv 
jwhO)  if  they  have  penetration  to  discover Jhave  the  intrepidity  to  ex^ 
pose^or  the  integrity  to  reform  habits  of  pecnlatioB  and  extravagance^ 
ipariicularly  when,  they  have  been  of  long  contitraaoice,  and  cuttioiii 
has  Tendered  them  in  some  measure  the  inheritaiice  of  particular  ii\* 
jdividiials«  Ee^  who  makes  the  bohl  bufi  tmly  patnotic  attempt,  is 
mxT%  tlike.the  £aii  of  St.  Vincent,  to  be  loaded  with  eVery  speciea 
of  calumny  and  .abuse.  Those,  who  are  interested  in  the  sins  of 
4^e  old^^slem,  will  depredate  the  merits.and  revile  the  viitues^f 
the  new.  In  tbe  -present  pai^phlet^  while  no  praise  whatever  is  be^ 
stowed  on  the, patriotic  and. vigorous  measures  which  Lord  St* 
tVincent  pursued  in  order  to  chedc  the  fraudulent  waste  of  the^blta 
'property  and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  the  dock<^ 
yardsi  &c.,  the  writer  brings  furvvard  some  chacges  in  order  to  shevT 
that. the.  system  which  he  pursued,  was  injudicious,  absurd,  and  in«. 
jurious  to  tke  public  service.  We  are  &jr  from  denying  that  Lofd 
&•  Vincent  may  have  erred  in  particular  instances;  for  ha  who 
has.to  rectify  so  many  errors  will  sometimes  fall  into  the  oppontf^ 
But  it  is  not  bj  the  piu-ticolar  excellence  or  the  particular  defect  of 
any  individual  measu^s,  that  Lord  St»  Vincent  must  be  judged, 
or.  the  merits  of  his  admitiibtratioii  be  appreciated,  but  by  the  general 
tendency  of  the  whole  to  bene^t  the  public  service,  and'ta  ttcoa<>ayea 
thoTesouices  of  the  country.  On  this  ground  the  administration  or 
'Earl  ^t.  Vincent  deserves  unmingled  approbation,  And^we  must 
remember  that  some  (»f  the  particular  evils  which  are  ascribed:  to  the 
fQeasures  of  the  nob)e£arl,  were  not  the  natural  product  of  those  mea^' 
snres,  butthe  unavoidable  effect  of  circumstances. When  avicious^fi* 
tem,)il^e  that  of  (he  accumulated 'abuses  which  prevailed  in  the.  doofcr* 
yard%&c»  is  refor*me(l,some  time  must  elapse  hefore  the  new  imprcviQ- 
roentscan  take  effect;  some  disorders  may  be  occasioned  hi  the  inteih 
mediate  space,  and  th^se  may  be  urged  as  the  natural  consequencesy 
^vhen  they  are.  in  factoidy  the  fugitive  accessories,  of  the  reforms 
themselves.  Temporary  evil  \i  sonietimes  the  necessary  precufsor 
q(  lasting  good.     The  efi^ct  of  thobest  remedies  cannot  beimiae* 
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diately  ascertained.  An  old  antf  craay  piece  of  machinery  nia3r)eai}|^ 
to  e.siel  in  practical  usefulness  a  piece  of  mechanism  on  a  better 
principle,  till  those,  who  are  to  superintend  the  operations,  become 
acquainted  with  its  motions,  and  acquire  dexterity  by  experience^ 
The  measures  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  administration  laid  the  foun^ 
dation  for  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  conducting  the  naval  depart'^ 
ment,  which,  if  it  be  pursued  by  his  successor8,will  be  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  good  of  the  navy  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Art.  S5. — Obteroations  on  some  Doctrines  advanced  during  the  late 
Ekctiom;  in  a  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbready  Esq.  from  Henry  Clif* 
.  ford,  Esq.     8ro»  Budd.     1807. 

DURING  the  last  election  but  one  forWestminster,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
nett advanced  the  following  position  ;  *  that  a  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  crown,  however  otherwise  estimable,  cannot,  at  any  time, 
l>ecome  a  fit  representative  of  a  free,  uncorrupt  and  independent 
people.'  This  doctrine  was  strenuously  combated  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  Francis ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  pam<« 
phkt  isemployed  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine*  Mr.  Clifford  contends 
that  the  exclumoR  of  placemen  and  pensioners  from  the  House  of 
€>ommons  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  constitution} 
•nd  he  shews  by  historical  proof  that  it  lias  been  maintained  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  Revolution.  At  the  Revolution,  the  doc* 
trine  wa!»  after  various  struggles  incorporated  in  the  act  of  settle* 

*  ment*  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  '^cured 
to  the  present  family.  One  of  the  preliminary  resolutions  of 
the  acct  of  settlement  determines  that  *  no  person,  who*  has  an 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  cr^wn,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  .member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'  This  resolution  was  however  afterwards  rc^ 
pealed  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  But  the  doctrine  itself  has  the  sanction 
of  numerous  statutes,  which  incapacitate  a  variety  of  officers,  pen* 
stonersr,  and  placemen,  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  of 
those  which  exclude  officers,  who  are  employed  in  the  collection 
crtnanagement  of  the  revenue,  from  voting  at  elections.     In  the  act 

'  of  union  with  Ireland,  the  fourth  article  decrees  that  no  greater 
number  of  members  than  tiventy,  holding  offices  or  places  of  profit 
under  the  crown  of  Ireland,  shall  be  capably  of  sitting  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  united  kingdom.  As  the  patronage  of  the  government 
IS  continually  increasing,  we  think  that  some  restrictions  should 
•be  adopteti,  to  prevent  ii  from  effacing  all  virtue  and  disinterested- 
-nessin  the  members  of  the  legislature.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
•exclude  all|)ersons,  who  are  benefited  by  this  patronage,  from  a  seat 
-in' the  legislature,  but  we  think  that  the  number  ot  those  persons 
should  be  subject  to  more  narrow  limitations  ;  and  that  the  benches 
.of  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be  filled  by  persons  who  have 
H  direct  interest  in  the  taxes  which  they  impose,  or  who  are  enriched 
in  proportion  tcrthe  burthens  which  they  lay  upon  the  people. 
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A&T.  3^. — general  Rfflections  on  the  System  of  the  Poor  LawSj  xtntk 
a  short  View  of  Mr.  IVhitbreacfs  Bill,  and  a  Comment  on  it.  Is.  6d* 
Bickerstaff.     1807. 

Art.  37. — Remarks  on^  the  Poor  Bill,     By  a  Justice  of  the  Peaotm 
ls.6d,    Rivingtons.     1807. 

THE  first  of  these  pamphlets,  which  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
John  Betrkiey  Monk,  abounds  in  many  judicious  obser rations, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  those  who  arc. ad -^ 
▼ocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  pernicious  system  of  the' 
poor  laws.  Mr.  Monk  has  condensed  into  a  short  compass  the 
most  forcible  objections  to  that  system  ;  and  he  bestows  high, 
and,  we  thitik,  highly  deserved  commendation  on  the  bi!I  which 
was  introduced  into  the  late  parliament  by  the  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  Mr.  Whitbread.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  conderiins 
almost  every  clause  in  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill ;  but  his  remarks  d(» 
not  appear  to  ns  at  alt  relevant  or  just,  except  in  one  instance^ 
wherfe  he  censures  the  clause  which  gives  two  votes  in  the  vestrjr 
meetings  to  persons  r?ited  at  one  hundred  pounds  ;  three  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  four  to  two  hundred  and  more.  We  greatly 
donbt  the  expediency  of  this  regulation,  and  think  that,  in  many 
parishes,  it  will  tend  to  give  the  richer  inhabitants  a  power  of  throw- 
ing a  large  part  of  every  parochial  burthen  from  themselves  o» 
the  least  wealthy  occupants.  The  assessments  in  many  parishes 
are,  at  present,  very  unequal  i  and  this  regulation  will  probably 
kicrease  the  inequality  where  it  will  bo  most  severely  felt.  Two 
or  three  large  farmers,  such  as  there  are,  at  present,  in  almost 
every  parish,  will  thus  be  invest^  with  a  sort  of  despotic  power 
over  the  rest, of  the  yestry  ;  injustice  will  be  legalised,  and  remon. 
strance  will  be  vain.  This  is  the  only  clause  in  Mr.  Whitbread'* 
bill  which  we  condemn  ;—w^  cordially  commend  the  rest,  aad 
bope^  -more  than  we  expect,  that  it  will  pass  into  a  law. 

Art.  SS. — Suggestions  arising  from  the  Abolition  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade y  for  supplying  the  Demands  of  the  IFesi  India  Colonies, 
uith  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  Robert  ToztmsendFarqukar, 
Esq.     8Ta.    8tockdale.     1807. 

AS  the  slave  trade,  owing  to  the  glorious  exertiqns  of  the  late 
administration,  is  at  length  happilj^  abolished,  it  re.iiiains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  West  India  planters  will,  by  the  tender  treatment  and 
jiwliciouai  management  of  their  present  stock  of  slaves,  be  able  to  give  . 
tiuch  encouragement  to  the  principle  of  population^  as  to  keep 
up  a  succession  fully  adequate  to  trie  culture  of  the  islands,  without 
the  necessity  of  fresh  importations,.  But  should  a  deficiency  of 
labourers  arise,  the  author  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  proposes  a 
plan  by  which  it  may  te  remedied,  and  a  supply  of  (ree  labourers 
procured  from  China  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  equal  to 
any  demand  Which  can  prevail.     Though  emigration,  is  comrary  to* 
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Ihe  antitnt  kws  of  the  CkiQese,  y^  it  is  perimtttd  by  tb«  caarAttatt» 
9i  tba  goveniraent.  But  tbe  prohibition  i^  »u£Eere<l  to  be  >ioki(ed 
only  in  the  case  of  males.  No  females  are  ever  allowed  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  emigration  of  males  from  China  takes  (>lace 
acmually  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands^  and  these  people 
feeling  no  repugnance  to  intermarry  with  women  of  any  colour  or  con- 
tUtion,  are  said  to  have  multiplied  wonderfuUy  in  tt?t  easCeni  islaads* 
^nd  tn  have  dispersed  their  race  in  different  places  and  directions  froa 
25degrees  north  to  12  degrees  south  latitude^  and  from  90  to  iA6  dc* 
grees  east  longitude.  They  have  formed  pefouinent  settlements  at 
Timor,  Banda,  Java,  Prince  of  Wales'r  Island,, Ace. &c.  The  aothoTy 
fcom  bis  long  residence  at  Amboyna,  the  Molucca  islands,  and 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  has  had  am^  opporlonity  of  observing 
the  industrious  habits  of  the  Chinese  emigrants  to  those  parts ; 
and  he  informs  us  that  they  are  adepts  in  the  cultivation  and 
aa^nu^cture  of  su^r,  arrack,  indigo,  and  silks  ;  and  that  they  un« 
derstand  the  managjsraent  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
productions.  We  shiall  not  enter  in|o  the  details  of  the  plan  by  Which 
ihe  author  proposes  that  these  emigrants  should  be  procured  ;.  nor 
shall  we  mention  the  calculatioos  of  the  expence  and  other  particu* 
Jars,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  But,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  jud^e,  tjhe  suggestion  of  the  author  seems  faf 
from  being  an  impracticable  or  visionary  speculation ;  though  we 
trust  that  the  wisa  and  humane  measures  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
planters  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  present  stock  of  blscka 
in  the  West  Indies^ will  render  it  unnecessary  ta  have  reco^iise  tathe 
•xpedient. 

DRAMA. 

AltT.  39.— '^diefetYiSa  ;  or  the  Fruits  of  a  iimgk  Error ^  m  Tragedy  of 
livcJcts.    By  M.  G^Lems.  S'so^  S&.  6d.    Hughes.  ISO6. 

FROM  what  caprice  of  the  theatrical  managers  this:  tragedy  wat 
Injected,  we  are  at  u  loss  to  determine.  Had  no|  tlie  benefit  of  Mrs. 
&ow«ll introduced ri  to  publicnolke,  the  mune  of  Adel^tha would  in 
ail  probability  have  never  been  heard  pf.  The  very  greiELt  appla^ise 
however,  with  which  it  was  received,  demonstrated  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  theatre  the  fallacy  of  their  own  judgment,  and  accordingly 
proctired  it  a  perpetual  right  to  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,-— The  ob* 
,  jfect  of  Adelgitha  is  to  ilhistmte  a  particular  fact^  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty of  avoiding  the  evil  consequences  of  a  first  false  step.  Adel- 
githa is  a  woman  *  with  all  her  sex's  weakness,'-  whose  natural  incli- 
nations were  virtuous  and  benevolent,  but  who  was  totally  unprovid- 
ed with  that  firmness  of  mind,  whicii  might  have^nabked  her  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  imperious  circumstances ;  accordingly  she  gives  way 
to  them  one  after  another,  and  is  led  on  gradually  and  involuntarily 
from  crime  to  crime,  till  she  finds  herself  involved  in  guilt  beyond 
the  possibility  of  escaping.    The  three  last  acts  are  managed  with 
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grf«t  dexterity  ;  the  situations  excite  peculiar  interest,  and  that  in« 
t«rei»t  h  kept  alive  to  the  cohclusion  of  the  piece*  In  the  poetry  we 
think  the  aothormore  successful  than  in  his  other  traged}' :  thi^  foun* 
<lat)i<ni  of  the  plot  is  from  Gibhon*s  hiBtory :  Michael  Ducas  and  Ro» 
Ibert  Gukcard  are  the  prominent  characters;  but  so  much  fiction  has 
b0en  added  by  the  poet,  that  their  names  only  and  not  iheir  actions 
Remind  us  of  the  history. 


MEDICINE, 

A^T.  AO.-^An  Analysis  of  the  Malvern  Waters,  By  A*  Philifm 
mistm,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  M.  Fellow  of  the  Rapel  Volkge'^  FJ^ 
$icians  of  Edinburgh^  S^c.     8vo.     CadeJI.     J1805. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  Malvern  waters  have  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated on  account  of  their  purity  ;  and  that^everal  eminent  writers 
have  attributed  the  virtues  they  are  supposed  to  possess  to  this 
circumstance  alone.  Dr.  Wilson  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
Ibis  hypothesis;  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  he  has  succeeded  iti 
e<vertuming  it.  There  are  two  springs  on  the  Malvern  hills*  A 
very  careful,  and,  we  think,  a  very  scientific  examination  of  tho 
snbstances  found  in  a  g^lon  of  each  spring  has  afforded '  Dr*  WtU 
f0o  the  fojlawing  result ; 


Holywell. 

St  Anrfi, 

.     ;■    . 

Grs. 

Gra. 

Aerated  soda 

5.33 

^,BS 

Aerated  lime 

1.6 

0. 352 

Aerated  magnesia 

0,9199 

0.  26 

Calx  of  iron 

0.  (v25 

0.328 

Sulphate  of  soda 

9.896 

1.4S 

Muriate  Qf  soda 

1.553 

0.  955 

Scrophula  is  the  disease  iq  which  the  Malvern  ^waters  has  been 
f»und  the  most  efScacious.  They'have  been  useful  also  in  nepliri* 
tic  cases,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  *  Now,  •  says  Dr.  WUson,'  in 
scrophula  and  cutaneous  diseases,  soda  and  iron  have  long  6een  ce.^ 
lebrated  medicines,  and  on  soda,  in  some  form  or  other,  we  chiefly 
rely  for  relief  in  gravel.*  However  celebrated  these  medicines  may 
l»e,  we  are  persuaded  that  in  th^  two  former  diseases  at  least,  though 
they  may  be  occasionally  useful,  they  have  no  specific  power  what-* 
ever.  When  we  join  to  this,  that  in  the  Malvern  waters  they  ar* 
exhibited  in  quantities  so  minute,  as  hardly  to  be  estimated,  it  forms 
an  insuperable  objection  to  Dr.  Wilson's  explanation.  ,  Substances 
ef  no  extraordinary  activity,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution, 
must,  according  to^'all  just  reasoning,  be  deemed  inert  on  the  ^ni*  , 
inal  system.  As  saon  should  we  ascribe  the  healing  of  ulcers  to 
th«  power  of  sympatb^>  as  the  cure  qf  sprophula  to  such  agents. 
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On  vbat  the  cures.  Kaid  to  be  performed  by  these  waters^  depends^ 
ve  profess  ourselves  ignorant.  Something  m<iy  be  due  to  the  pu« 
fityof  the  atmosphere ;  something  to  the  complete  change  of  ha- 
bits»  which  invalids  undergo  at  thi«i  delightful  ^pot ;  much  probably 
io  the  season  of  the  year  generally  chosen  for  rei>idingal  the  Wells. 
We  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  just  and  unexaggerated  account  of 
the  real  efficacy  of  these  springs,  and  hope  that  Dr.  Wilson,  will  ba 
induced  to  favour  the  world  with  his  observations  on  the  subject. 


MISCELLANIES. 

AnT.  Al.'^Dcituments  and  Ohervatious^  tending. to  shew  a  ProbabU 
lity  of  the  Innocence  of  JohnHolloway  and  Owen  Hagferty^  tBko 
"were  executed  on  Monday  the  23d  of  February ^  1807,  astkeMur^ 
derers  of  Mr.  Steele,  By  James  Harmer,  Attorney  at  Law. 
3#.  Jones.     1807. 

THIS  little  work  modestly  enough  professes  to  ^ew  a  probabi* 
Kty  of  the  innocence  of  the  two  men  that  were  lately  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Steele.  Our  respect  for  the.  verdicts  of  juries  it 
to  great,  that  we  do  notwish  to  see  them  lightly  questioned,  nor  are 
we  pleased  to  think  they  can  in  any  case  be  mistaken  ;  but  we  con« 
fess,  thai  on  reading  this  work,  we  hesitated  some  time  before  we 
could  resist  the  conclusion,  that  they  sometimes  may  be  so.  As  a 
composition  it  certainly  does  the  author  credit;  the  styj.e  is  plain, 
correct,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject ;  and  the  reasoning,  espe- 
cially in  the  comments  upon  Hanfield's  evidence,,  extremely  acute. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  can  venture  to  assure  ouf  readers  that  in  perus« 
ing  this  woik  they  will  iind  an  interesting  subject  ably  handled* 

Art.  42. -^.Shori-Hand  made  ea^  to  every  Capacity ^  or  a  new  Sytm 
tern  of  Stefwgrapkyy  in  which  the  VoueU  are  written  at  Pleasure 

,  u'itJiout  taking  off  the  Pen^  with  very  Utile  detriment  to  Expedi" 
tion,  and  of  much  Advantage  to  Legibility.  To  which  are  added 
Variety  oj  Examples Jor  Practice  and  easy  Rvles  for  contracting. 
By  M,  Radcliffe  Promer.  The  whole  engraved  on  Sl^  Copper 
Plates,  Printed^  published  and  sold  by  the  Aut/ior^  at  No.  I45t 
Swallow  Street /Piccadilly.     12wo.  4*.  1806. 

THIS  is  the  very  ingenious  performance  which  we  lately  took  oc- 
casicm  to  mention  with  commendation  in  our  Review  for  July,  180(^ 
(Vol.  8.)  p.  333,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  all  those  advantageSp 
which  were  desiderated  in  the  other.  The  system  is  so  very  easy, 
tliat  we  made  ourselves  masters  of  it  inthe  course  of  a  week;  on  (host 
grounds  we  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  43. — My  Pocket  Book ;  or  Hints  for  *  a  ryghte  merrie  md 
conceitede*  Tour^  to  be  called  *The  Stranger  in  Irelcmd,*  ml 806.  B^ 
a  Knight  Errant,    ISmo.pp.  222.  4«.'6rf.  Veinor  awt/ Co.     1S07. 

WE  are  here  called  to  set  in  judgment  upon  one  of  our  breihrea 
"who  holds  a  session  of  oyer  and   terminer  upon  an  unfortunate  cul- 
prit, guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  publishing  three  quartos.     The 
reader   may   prpbably  have  the  ingenuity  to  find  his  name  without  ' 
our  assistance^  and  to  recal  to  his  recollection  Mr.  Cair  the  author 
of  those  not   unamusing  ponderosities,  the  Northern  Summer,  the . 
Stranger  in  France,  and  the  Stranger  in  Ireland.     Our  brother,  the 
composer  of  the  work  now  before  us,  bore  it  appears,  with  mceiincss, 
the  two  first. of  thes6  quartos,  but  the  third  was  too  much   i«r  the 
sm^ll  stock  of  patience  of  an  irritable  man,  and  he   forthwith  pro- 
duced this  duodecimo  effort  of  his  rage.     There   can   be  no  doubt ' 
that  in  many  respects  he  has  the  advantage  of  iMr.Carr,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully exposed  him  tb  ridicule.  Yet  we  doubt  extremely  the  expe- 
diency of  writing  a  book  upon  the  defects  of  a  work  of  no  extraordi*  . 
nary  celebrity  or  value :  if  the  performance  is  as  bad  as  is  here  repre- 
sented, it  might  have  been  suiF  red  to  die  a  natural  and  probably  an 
early  death*     This  attack  may  indeed  render  it  ridiculous,  but  must 
necessarily  protract  its  period  of  existence.  ' ' 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  as  follows:  he  supposes' Mr.  Carr 
to  have  written  the  heads  of  his  quarts*  us  he  went  along,  and  that 
they  are  here  published  for  the  benefit  or  the  amusemt^iit  of  the 
world.  We  have  therefore  memorandums  for  chapter  first,  second, 
&c.  in  wiiich  Mr.Carr  confesses  the  secret  motive  which  guided  hint* 
in  the  ccmposition  of  this  work.  We  perceive  a* dedication  to  tha. 
paper  manufacturers  who  have,  according  to  the  author,  essentially  r 
contributed  to  the  great  figure  wbicb  he  has  made  in  the  world* 
Kext  comes  a  prefatory  postscript ,  which  the  example  of  Mr.  Plow- 
den  and  thecountry  through  which  the  tour  was  made  are  supposed  to 
justify.  This  postscript  is  tolerably  amusing, a i.ti  not  unsuited  to  the 
public  taste  for  satire.  In  the  memorandums  fnr  chapter  I.we  observe 
at  the  outset,  "  Headsof  chapters  to  occupy  tuH  half  a  page.  It 
does  not  signify  if  they  should  resemble  a  bill  of  fare,  which  often 
contains  every  thing  but  what  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find." 
The  following  extract  will  c<»nvey  a  belter  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  work  than  any  description  could  possibly  do  t 

It  is  Cowper,  Ibelieve,  who  ha$«said  that  Homer  rendered  the 
beauties  of  the  opening  of  the  Iliad  more  dithculi  than  those  <^f  any 
other  part  of  bis  works,  i'or  the  purpose,  as  it  would  beem,  of  deter* 
Ting,  in  limine^  a]\  translators  from  proceeding  beyond  the  threshold. 
I  shall  do  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  all  niy  chapters. — How  I 
pity  my  translators  !  IVho  would  not  pity  them  ?  ; 

•  Commence  with  a  couple  of  stories— nothing  more  entertaining. 
Two  Englishmen  in  the  east  were  advistd  not  to  go^ among  the  Poly- 
gars,  because  they  were  barbarous,  but  they  found  them  hospitable.— 
I  was  ws^rned  against  visiting  the  Irish,  who,  1  was  told,  were  so  ip 
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Wimty  fliat  a  rebel  kirber,  seeinig  an  &rtiUwy-man  abbut  to  ^pply^* 
liisauitcb  Co  a  cannon,  ran  tip  to  the  muzzle  and  thrust  his  wig  into 
it)  «xolaiiniBg  "  By  Jasas,  1  have  slopt  your  mouth,  luy  honeyy  for 
this  imp** .  Bat  he  did  no|, .for '  he  w^s  blo\vn.to atoms/  . 


and  loiter  where  we  find  *  any  object  worthy  of  notice/  ' 

#  *  A  stage  coach — th^  fii'fct  object  worthy  of  notice.  .An  old  lady  [ 
wished  to  have  an  owl  with  her  in  the  stage,  in  which  1  and  fourotheir  * 
male  passengers  were  with  her  closely  '  indented  and  dove-tail'd/— 
Her  wishes  were  *  resisted/  as  all  the  improper  wishes  of  ladies 
abould  be — especially  those  of  old  ones — and  the  bir^  of  nighty  4he 
t^rrts  xtfxAnr,   the  prophet  of.  evil,  way  sent  to  boot  his  dire  omen$ 
elsewhere. — ^I'he  gentlemen    much  objected  to  such  aa;  bininous ! 
travelling  companion.-^*  Bubo^dirum  mortalibusomeiii^       • 

*  It  is  a  *  more  easy  motion  proceeding  on  a  fine  and  level  road'  than 

*  jostling  on  the  pave/  Relate,  with  some  nbvel  circumstance,  the 
anecdote  of  the  man  of  slow  comprehension,  who  did  not  smile  ai  a, 
facetious  story,  till  the  middle  of  a  second^  concerning  ia .  horiible 
murder,  when  the  first  jest  having  *  travelled  through  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  his  ears  to  his  understanding,'  he  burst  out  into  an  immode* 
Tate  fit  of  laughter.  Say  *  he  was  about  45,  shorty  plump  and  rosy/, 
and  travelled  in  the  coach  with  you/ 

Ina-similar  style,  though  not  always  equally  happy,ourat^prtravel$ 
through  his  little  volume.  JhereaderofMr.Carr's  work  will  uadoubt* 
edly  find  amusement  in  the  perusal  of  this,  and  the  natural  malignity  of 
man  may  probably  grasp  at  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  distress 
of  another.  But  even  rf  this  performance  had  been  much  better 
than  it  is,  its  death  is  at  hand.  The  volumes  of  our  modern  tour*  : 
ists  totter  on  the  verg^  of  oblivion,  and  wiH  soon  drag  with  theni 
into  its  gulph  the  wasps  and  hornets  which  have  annoyed  and  ^tq*- 
fracted  their  unhappy  and  precarious  existence. 


CORRESPONDEMCE. 
MR.  Neitl's  third  querulous  letter  was  received,  accompanied  by 
that  of  his  friend  **"Candidus."  To  prevent  further  trouble  to  a^ 
pi(rties,'  Mr.  N.  is  informed  that  in  future  his  commwucationst  to 
whoiposoevet  they  may  be  addressed^  will  meet  with  no  other  aiteiMi 
lion  than  that  of  hieing  returned  by  the  post. 
■  ■Ill* * 

yiE  are  desirotis  of  communicating  with  W.  I,  and  rdqutet  of 
l^iflt  to  favour  us  immcdiateijf  with  an  address  for  that  pnrpose. 
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Vol.  XI.  JUNE,  1807.  No.  II. 

Art.  I. — J  Supplement  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  \Q60  Years; 
containing  a  full  Reply  to  the  Objections  and  Misrepresent 
taiions  of  the  Rev.  K  fv.  Whitaker;  some  Remarks  on  certain 
Parts  of  the  Author^  own  Dissertation  ;  and  a  View  of  the 
present  Posture  of  Affairs  as  connected  with^  Prophecy.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  Bvo.  4s.  Riving« 
ton.     18O0. 

IN  oar  review  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  for 
January  last,  we  ventured  very  frankly  to  declare  our  opi- 
nion respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Revelations, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Si,  John.  W^  there  slated 
that  the  eicternal,  but  more  particularly  the  internal  evidence 
had  induced  us  t«  consider  this  work  as_a  composition 
which  possessed  none  ot  the  genuine  characters  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration.  Mr.  Faber's  dissertations,  iji  which 
there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  erudition,  instead  of  remov- 
ingour  objections,  have  served  only  to  strengthen  usin  ourun* 
belief.  This  gentleman  has  often,  like  former  commentators^ 
been  successful  in  subverting  the  interpretations  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  he  has  not  been  equally  happy  in  establishing 
his  own.  He  is  hardly  less  fanciful  and  absUrd,  but  not 
kss  pertinacious  in  making  the  supposed  predictions 
accord  .with  a  preconceived  hypothesis.  The  truth  is, 
that,  as  the  Apocalypse  itself  is  a  mere  visionary"  re- 
presentation, the  product  of  soo^e  potent  but  deluded 
fancy,  which  has  no  relation  to  whatever  has  beeA  in  time 
past,  or  what  is  ever  likely  to  b'e  in  time  to  come,  it  may  be 
readily  wrested  and  distorted  to  signify  any  thing  or  every 
thing, which  the  caprice  of  the  expositor  may  adopt.  It  has 
not  one  of  the  indubitable  marks  of  genuine  unadulterated 
prediction.    It  is  a  chaos  of  confusion^  without  any  sttch 
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distinctive  features  of  time^  place  or  circumstance^  as  would 
serve  to  fasten  any  one  of  the  prophecies,  to  any  parliculaf 
.<event,  which  ever  has  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Those 
parts  of  the  prediction  which  the  coalmen  taiors  almost  uni- 
versally suppose  to  have  been  fuI611ed,  are  as  obscure  after 
the  supposed  completion  as  they  were  before.  The  delusive 
dreams  or  incoherent  suppositions  of  any  man  in  la  state  of 
delirium,  might  with  as  much  probability  be  adduced  as  a 

{>rophetic  delineation  of  all  that  should  happen  in  his  future 
ife^  as  this  supposed  book  can  be  imagined  to  denote  all  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  age  of  John 
to  the  end  of  time.  If  prophecy  be  regarded  as  the  history  of 
any  event  before  it  comes  to  pass>  but  so  marked  by  charac- 
teristic and  distinctive  circumstances^  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  any  other  event  after  it  has  come  topass^  we 
will  venture  to  say  tliat  the  advocates  for  this  book  of  Revela- 
tions cannot^  throughout  the  whole^produce  any  one  prophetic 
paragraph^  which  possesses  this  character  of  genuine  inspi- 
ration. Our  Saviour's  prediction  respecting  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem^  was  an  historical  anticipation  of 
the  eveut ;  and  this  prediction  was  so  locally,  chronologi- 
cally, and  circumstantially  definite,  that  it  cannot  with  any 
plausibility  be  applied  to  denote  the  siege  or  the  destruction 
of  any  other  city  in  any  country  or  period  of  the  world,  Caa 
it  be  applied  to  signify  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  or  the  massacre  of  Ismael?  Certain- 
ly not.  Bat  yet  in  what  is  called  the  Apocalypse,  all  the  in- 
terpretations are  equally  plausible  and  equally  absurd ;  for 
there  is  not  one  of  the  supposed  prophetic  pictures  which 
lias  any  definite  characteristic  resemblance  to  any  par- 
.ticujar  transaction.  It  can  serve  only  like  a  book  of 
enigmas  to  exercise  or  rather  torture  the  faculty  of 
conjecture  ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  teach  us  which 
conjecture  is  nearest  to  the  truth,  the  expositor  may  for 
ever  continue  to  refute  tfie  suppositions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, without  being  able  to  substantiate  any  interpreta- 
tion of  his  own.  The  Apocalypse  is  celebrated  by  its  votaries 
as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  various  vicissitudes  which 
were  to  befal  the  church  of  Christ  from  the  age  of  the  apostles 
to'theendof  time.  But  many  as  are  the  vicissitudes  which 
the  church  has  already  e:$perienced,  we  will  venture  to  as- 
sert that  not  one  of  them  has  been  clearlypredicted  or  distinct- 
ly marked  in  this  prophetic  book  Had  this  mysterious  vo- 
lume contained  a  series  of  genuine  predictions,  and  been 
written  with  the  design  which  is  supposed.  We  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  have  found  in  it  something  like  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, characteristic  aad  circumstantial  prophecy  of  the  re« 
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ifbrrhatioti^  Which  sd  liaaterially  affected  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ichurch^  arid  contributed  to  the  {Purification  and  diffusion  of 
'the  gospel.  But  that  |part  in  the  Apocalypse  which  Mr.  Fa* 
fcei"  dapposes  to  relate  to  this  mighty  change,  might,  without 
^n_y  violence  of  interpretation,  be  appliea  to  a  diversity  of 
levants  with  equal  plausibility  and  truth. 

^  And  I  looked,^  and  lo,  a  lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and  with 
Ibim  an  hundred,  furty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name 
written  in  their  foreheads.  And  t  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as 
the  Voice  of  many  waters  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder;  and 
I  be^fd  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  ;  and  they 
^un'g  as  it  were  a  neW  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four 
bea^  and  the  elders  ^  and  no  man  could  learn  that  song  but  the  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  foUr  thousand  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
^arth.  These  are  they^  which  were  not  defiled  with  women,  for 
•tfa^y  are  virgins  ;  these  are  they  which  follow  the  lamb  whitherso- 
ever he  goeth ;  these  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the 
£rst  fruits  unto  God  and  to  the  lamb.  And  in  their  mouth'  was 
found  no  guile,  for  they  are  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God. 
And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midsl  of  heaven  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  and  to 
tevery  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a 
loud  ?oice,  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his 
Judgment  is  com^  ;  and  worship  him  that  naade  heaven  and  earth 
and  thft  sea  and  the  fountains  of  waters.^   Reveh  xiv. 

This  passage  is  represented  by  Mr.  Faber,  vol.  ii.  S35,  as 
la  striking,  prophetic  delineation  of  Luther  and  the  reforma- 
tion ;  but  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  man  of  un- 
pr^udiced  understanding  to  determine  whether  there  be  in 
the  above  quotation  any  such  distinctive  and  characteristic 
marks  of  time,place,  person  or  circumstance,  as  clearly  and 
exclusively  denote  either  Luther  or  the  reformation  i 

^  And  there  followed  another  angel  saying,  Babylon  is  fallen,  fs 
{alien,  that  great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication/ 

^  By  this  sec6nd  angely  says  M  r.  Faber,'I  conceive  Cal  vin  and 
tbemembersof  the  different  reformed*  continental  churches 
to  be  peculiarly  intended.'  Now  we  will  ask, what  there  is  in  this 
supposed  prediction>which  can  justify  such  an  applicatioa?  Or 
what  greater  resemblance  this  second  angel  bears  to  Calvin 
than  to  any  other  individual?.  Does  the  pretended  prediction 
contain  any  thing  like  the  portrait  of  his  character,  or  does  it 
exhibit  any  one  single  trait  by  which  we  can  discriminate 


.   *  Mr.  Faber  says  that  he  uses  the  word  r^orm^l  ib  contradistinction  to  jMth&- 
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the  likeness?  What  distinctive  mark  or  circurastance  is  thw 
by  which  we  c^ndemonslrate  the  identity  of  the  second  an- 
gel and  the  reformer  of  Geneva  ?  I^  he  depicted  with  his 
book  of  Institutes  in  hishand^  fulminating  anathemas  against 
{all  who  do  riot  subscribe  to  the  decisions  of  his  intolerance; 
or  ordering  Servetus  to  the  slake  ?  To  suppose  a  bigot,  like 
Calvin,  represented  as  an  Sngel,  and  one  of  the  favoured  ob- 
jects of  inspired  prophecy,  is  to  blaspheme  the  wisdom  and 
the  clemency  or  God.  Whatever  may  be  said  respecting 
the  absurd  or  unscriptural  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  tenets  of  Calvin  are  hardly  less  ad- 
verse to  reason  and  to  scripture.  Calvin  wad  in  his  heart  at 
intolerant  as  any  pope  that  ever  issued  from  a  college  ol 
cardinals;  and  the  doctrine,  which  he  preached,  is  im- 
bued with  as  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
any  tenets  which  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  Vaticao. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Faber  should  believe  the 
gloomy  and  sanguinary  genius  of  Calvin  fitto  be  delineated 
in  the  visions  of  prophecy  ;  but  we,  who  consider  the 
doctrine  of  that  reformer  to  be  little  better  than  popery  un- 
der another  form,  must  beg  leave  to  withhold  our  assent  to 
his  assertions. 

•  And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  sayiiig  with  a  loud  voice,  If 
any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drinkof  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  G«d,which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  Ihc  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lamb.  And 
th^  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever;  and  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.* 

We  make  no  remarks  on  the  sanguinary  spiHt  and  unre- 
lenting ferocity  which  are  evinced  in  this  passage,  and  which 
are  So  opposite  to  the  mildqess  and  forgiveness  which  are 
breathed  in  every  sentitnent  of  the  unvitiated  gospel.  We 
ha^en  to  the  explanation  of  Mr,  Faber,  who  says, 

*  As  the  first  and  second  angels  represent  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches  of  the  continent,  so  I  apprehend,  the  third  angel 
typifies  the  insular  church  of  England,  which  is  not  professedly  in 
fell  points  either  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic,  and  which  h«s  justly  in- 
herited and  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  the  bulwark  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  description  which  is  given  of  the  third  angel,  w^caratelj 
corresponds  with  that  part  Avhich  the  Anglican  church  has  takes 
in  the  contests  with  the  adherents  of  popery.' 

Gentle  reader  !  pray  observe  that  the  principal  office  oif 
^U third  angel'in  this  spurious  prediction^  U  to  hurl anatbe- 
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tnas  knA  iipprecate  vengeance  on  those  of  ah  opposite  com-^ 
Hi  union.  But  is  this  the  office  or  the  characteristic  of  the 
church  of  England  ?  If  it  be,  we  will  at  least  Say  that  it  is  not 
the  office  or  the  characteristic  of  any  angel  either  on  earth 
pr  in  heaven.  The  church  of  England  and  the  church  of 
Rbu[ie  w^re  once  very  loud  in  their  expressions  of  mutual 
rancour  and  hostility  ;  but  they  have  since  learned  to  use  a 
milder  language  and  more  consonant  withthe  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  what  characteristic  trait  is  there  in  the  passage 
of  the  Revelations,  which  has  just  been  quoted,  to  induce 
any  man  of  common  sense  or  power  of  discrimination  to 
suppose  that  this  third  angel  typifies  the  church  of  England? 
What  resemblance  is  there  between  them,  which  can  justify 
€uch  an  inference?  Is  there  any  mention  of  name,  time, 
place,  or  circumstance,  by  which  we  can  be  reasonably  autho- 
rized in  asserting  that  this  third  angel  denotes  the  church  of 
England  more  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  the  church 
of  Denmark,  or  any  other  church  ?  If  Mr.  Faber  dilute  hi$ 
positive  affirmation  ii^to  a  faint  and  vapid  possibility  that  the 
third  angel  riiay  denote  the  church  of  England,  we  must 
affirm  it  to  be  as  possible  that  it  may  not,  and  it  is  not  sjuffi- 
cient  to  found  prophetic  resemblances,  or  the  completions 
of  prophecy,  on  such  superlatively  Vague  and  distant  possi- 
bilities. But  these  prophetic  explanations  of  Mr.  Faber, 
which  we  have  quoted,  are  in  perfect  unison  with  all  the 
rest  which  fill  his  two  bulky  Volumes;  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  most  indefinite,  incongruous,  and  unsatisfactory  exposi* 
tions.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  his  favoilr  is,  that 
they  are  not  worse  tl>an  those  of  his  predecessors;  he  and 
they  have  equally  erred  in  mistaking  the  forgery  of  man  for 
the  inspired  communication  bt  the  deity. 

'  The  9th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,'  says  Mr.  Faber,'  ter- 
minates in  the  year  l67^,with  the  siege  of  Kaminiec'  Now 
we  have  carefully  perused  this  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  but  have  not  been'able  to  discover  any  thing  either  re- 
lative to  the  siege  of  Kaminiec,  or  chronologically  signifi,. 
cant  of  the  year  l672.  There  is  not  one  definite  or  distinc- 
tive circumstance  in  the  whole  chapter,  which,  with  any 
certainty,  denotes  such  a  siege  or  such  a  date.  But  a  pi'o- 
phecy,  which  is  not  as  clear  as  a  compendious  history, 
after  the  completion,  is  no  prophecy  at  all.  Jt  is  not  the 
inspiration  of  God  but  the  imposition  of  man. ^ — The  great 
earthquake  which  is  mentiooed  Revel,  xi.  13.  is  said  by 
Mr.  Faber  and  others  to  denote  the  French  revolution ;  but 
it  might  with  much  more  probability  be  supposed  literally  to 
signi^  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  or  Puteoii.  indeed,  as 
there  are  rid  such  distinctive  marks  of  time,  place,  or  circum- 
itanceas  ioseparably  to  attach  this  imaginary  prophecy  to  any 
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particular  event,  it  ipay  be  made,  according  to  the  capric^ 
of  the  expositor,  either  literally  or  figuratively  to  signify  any 
physical  pr  moral  convulsion  that  ever  did  or  ever  naay  take 
place  in  the  earth  or  among  the  nations.  These  prophetiq 
visions  of  ih^  Apocalypse  arc  pf  spch  a  pliant  and  accommo-r 
dating  nature  that  they  will  readily  countenance  apy  oi;^ 
every  interpretation.  The  moment  v^e  suppose  them  to  sig-i 
nify  either  this  event  or  the  opposite,  that  moment  thfy  be- 
come flexible  to  the  varying  gust  of  the  imagination.  *  Ac- 
cording to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,'  says  Mr.  F^berJ^ 
'.  the  great  earthquake  of  the  French  revolution  wa^ 
to  take  place  in  the  year  1789.'  Bui  where  in  hisi  sur^ 
Vord  of  prophecy  pr  in  his  favourite  Apocalypse  did  Mr. 
Faber  ever  meet  with  any  meutipn  of  the  French  re«- 
volution,  or  of  the  year  in  which  this  great  political  explo- 
sion was  to  occur?  We  will  venture  to  assert  thalif  |;usowa 
Srolific  imagination  had  not  made  ample  amends  fox  the 
,  eficiencies  of  the  prophecy,  he  would  never  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  Apocalypse  any  delineation  of  the  French, 
or  of  any  other  revolution.-r-'  And  the  second  angel  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  sea,  and  it  became  as  the  b]ood  of  a,  deaq 
^lan;  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea.'  '  The  pouring 
out  of  this  vial/ says  Mr.  Faber,  ^relates  to  the  dreadful  rpas- 
sacres  of  revolutionary  ^france,  which  commenced  early  ii^ 
September  J  792.'  Here,as  in  the  former  expositions,  we  have 
round  assertion  without  a  particle  of  propf.  The  original  sayn, 
nothing  about  massacres  in  France,  or  about  the  time  yirhen 
?uch  massacres  would  take  place  ;  but  Mr.  Faber  and  othei; 
commentators  on  the  Apocalypse  possess  a  happy  faculty  in 
supplying  the  place,  the  date,  and  every  distinctive  circum- 
stance which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance.  By  thi^ 
singular  felicity  of  exposition  they  might  make  a,ny  book  tba^ 
was  ever  written  a  prophetic  pourtraiture  of  every  transaptioi^ 
to  the  end  of  time.-^^  And  the  fifth  angel  poured,  out  his  vial 
upon  the  seat  of  the  beast,  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of  dark- 
ness, and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blaspheipe^ 
the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  paius,  and  repented  not 
of  their  deeds.*  Here  the  quick-sightedness  of  Mr.  Faber  i% 
conspicuously  displayed ;  for  in  this  passage  be  se^ms  to  dis- 
cern, what  any  mortal  of  grosser  faculties,  would  never  havet 
suspected,  a  prophetic  delineation  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ; 
and  we  have  little  dpubt  but  that^  if  the  battle  of  Jena  or  of  Ey- 
lau  had  happened  to  have  occurred  while  his  prophetic  com- 
mentary was  flowing  in  copious  streams  of  ink  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Faber,  he  would  have  as  clearly  seen  and  as  tagacipusly, 
observed  that  the  above  passage  was  prophetic  of  those  en- 
gagements. But  Mr.  Faber  wishing,  like  a  skilful  generalj^ 
to  secure  a  safe  retfeat  in  case  pf  an  unexpected  overthrow^ 
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does  QOtenunciate  a  direct affirmation^but  an  accommodatiog 
possibility.  He  says,  'the  battle  of  Austerlitz  has  bcea  fought, 
SLudp^ssibli/  the  fifth  vial  has  been  poured  out.'  *1  dare  not,* 
he  adds,  '  even  now  positively  say  that  the  effusion  of  Jhe 
/ifth  vial  has  commenced ;  but  I  axp  .strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  ha3  coaimenced,and  that  the  house  of  Austria 
now  feels  its  bajeful  effects.'  We  poor  and  simple  review- 
ers, who  are  not  quite  so  lynx-eyed  as  Mr.  Faber,  have  not, 
weconfess,  been  able  to  discern  in  what  is  said  respecting 
the  fifth  vial,  any>  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  battle 
of  Au^lerfitz,  or  to  s^ny  otht?r  battle  that  was  ^ver  fought 
either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe.  The  battle  of  Ansterlitz  was 
rendered  memprable  by  the  presence  of  three  imperially 
crowned  heads  in  the  field,  and  had  this  or  any  other  dis- 
tinctive circupQstance  been  made  an  appendage  to  the  effu- 
sion of  the  ^fth  vial,  we  might  have  discovered  something 
like  a  reason  for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Faber.  But,  in 
what  is  said  respecting  the  effusion  of  this  vial,  not  one  dis* 
tinctive  trait  of  time,  place,  person,  or  circumstance  is  men* 
iioned,  by  which  we  can  in  any  degree  identify  the  pre- 
diction with  an^  battle  or  occurrence  that  ever  took  place 
ID  any  country  or  in  any  period  of  the  world. — We  have 
now  presented  our  readers  with  sufficient  specimens  of  Mr, 
Faber's  expositions  of  this  supposed  prophetic  book,  from 
which  they  will  readily  see  that  he  nas  not  thrown  more 
light  on  the  subject  than  his  predecessors ;  that  his  dis- 
sertations furnish  another  cogent  proof  in  addition  to  the 
many  which  have  been  already  exhibited,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  spuHous  production  ;  and  that  those,  who  endea- 
vour to  prove  it  to  be  the  product  of  divme  inspiration, 
Ifcftd  to  pourtray  the  fortunes  of  the  christian  church  fron^ 
its  origin  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  only  bewilder 
themselves  in  error,  involve  themselves  in  endless  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  and  lavish  to  no  useful  purpose  that 
time,  and  that  erudition,  which  might  be  more  benefioially 
employed,  When  we  consider  the  masses  of  learned  lum- 
|>er  which  have  been  written  on  the  prophetic  fictions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  onthe  many  va- 
luable and  edifying  works  which  the  ?an>e  diligence  and 
talpnts  might  have  produced,  if  they  bacj  been  more  ration- 
ally applied,  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament  those  abera- 
tionsof  the  mind,  which  impede  rather  than'promote  thepro^ 
gress  of  that  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  truths 
which  are  most  subservient  tQ  the  increc^se  of  virtite  sljji^  € 
ines3t 
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Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  John  Lordde  JoinviUe^  Grand  Sene^ 
$chal  of  Champagtif^  written  by  Himself:  containing  a 
History  af  Part  of  the  Life  of  Louis  IX.  King  of  France, 
surnamea  St,  Louis,  To  which  are  added  the  Notes  and 
Dissertations  of  M.  du  Cange,  i^c.  S^c.  The  whole  trans^ 
lated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  Q,  Vols^  Ato.  4/.  45.  LoDgman. 
1807. 

OF  two  printed  editions  of  these  interesting  Memoirs,  that 
of  Du  Cange  l668,and  tliat  of  Capperonier  1761,  the  com- 
pilers of  the  'MemoHf  8  Historiques*  preferred  the  former,  for 
the   reasons  given  in  their  introductory  paper,  and  aniong 
others,  on  account  of  the  remarks  and  dissertations  added  by 
the  learned  editor,  which  could  not  easily  be  detached  from 
his  work.     Mr.  Johnes  has  followed  the   Memoires  Histo- 
riques  in  his  translation.     We  have  never  seen  the  Prench 
edition  of  17^^1>and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  form  any  judg« 
ment  of  our  own  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  choice  in  this  re- 
spect; but  the  decision  of  those  respectable  persons  whom  he 
has  followed  as  guides  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  course 
which  he  has  adopted.     In  one  particular,  indeed,  he  may  be 
,  thought  deserving  of  censure  by  many  of  his  readers.    The 
original   work  of  tlie  old  Seneschal  cTccupies  but  l60  pages 
out  of  the  760  of  which  these  two  voluajes  consist.  The  rest 
are  entirely  devoted  to  the  notes  and  dissertations aboveraecw 
t^ioned  (together  with  a  few  other  papers  from  the  Men^oires 
de  r Academic des  Inscriptions, on  purely  antiquarian  subjects 
some  of  which  are  curious  certainly  in  themselves,  and  others 
highly  important  to  the  critics  and  historians  of  Paris;  but 
nvany  of  them  on  points  involving  no   general  interest  to 
.foreigners,  and   calculated  to  lead  to  no  inquiry  of  universal 
or  peculiar   application.     This  will    be  better  explained  ia 
detailing  the   particular  subjects  of  these  essays.     In  tb^ 
jnean  time,  let  this  not  be  understood  in  the  light  of  any  cen- 
sure passed  on  Mr.  Johnes's  labours,  the  real  merit  of  which 
we  are  still  among  the  foremost  lo  acknowledge,  but  merely 
as  a  probable  reason  for  which  his  present  work  may  obtaiu 
less  ^pularity  than  attends  his  late  translation  of  Fr(iissartj 
and  less  than  its  intrinsic  importance  seems  to  deserve. 

The  very  first  paper  in  this  collection  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  liable  to  objection  of  any.  However  a  Frenchman  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  might  have  been  interested 
in  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  but  long-extinct  family  of  Chahi-*> 
pagne,  the  interest  he  might  have  felt  cannot  very  easily 
be  transferred  lo  an  English  reader  of  the  present  day.  We 
cannot  expect  that  the  mof^l  diligent  aatiquariao  in  the  Na<» 
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tiopal  Institute  of  Paris  would  be  much  gratified  by  the  trant« 
lution  into  French  of  a  table  of  obsolete  Welch  pedigrees^evea 
though  the  illustrious  name  of  Owen  Glendower  himself  were 
at  the  head  or  tail  of  the  descents.  It  appears  from  this  pape^ 
that  tt;ie  noble  house  of  Joinville  was  connected  bj  various 
family-alliances  with  the  counts  of  Burgundy^  Ch&lons, ' 
Soissons,  Savoy,  and  Genevois ;  that  John  lord  de  Juinvilie^ 
(the  author  of  the  following  history)  was  ninth  in  successioa 
from  Stephen  de  Vaux,  the  founder  of  the  race,  and  the 
fourth  who  held  the  office  of  seneschal  to  the  counts  of 
Champagne  by  inheritance.  The  disputes  concerning  the 
birth  of  this  illustrious  personage  in  some  degree  prove  the 
fntilitv  of  researches  so  aeep  and  abstruse.  Some  refer  that 
period  to  the  year  12^0,  while  others  postpone  it  tol£24,and 
others  again  (it  should  seem  for  particular  controversial  pur- 
poses) to  1'229.  Uappears  clear,  however,  that  his  marriage 
with  Alice  de  Grandpi^,  which  had  been  articled  ever  since 
the  yearl2Sl,was  completed  in  l£tO.  We  can  hardly  admits 
therefore,  the  probability  of  his  having  been  born  mucti 
later  than  the^  earliest  of  the  periods  above-mentioned.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  he  displayed  his  military  virtue  was 
on  that  very  expedition,  the  history  of  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  lie  left  his  castle  soon  after  Easter  ia 
the  year  1248,  having  first  piously  mortgaged  the  principal 
part  of  his  lands  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  journey.    He 

{oined  company  with  St.  Louis  at  Cyprus,  il  was  there  that 
le  first  entered  into  that  prince's  service,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  22  years.  After  an  absence  of  sevea 
years  in  the  Holy  Land  he  returned  with  the  king  to  France, 
and  in  1255  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  natural  sove- 
reign the  king  of  Navarre  (count  ot  Champagne)  with  Isa* 
beila,  daughter  of  Louis.  He  Was  summoned  to  attend  the 
king  on  his  second  crusade  to  Africa,  from  which  he  excused 
himselfon  the  plea  of  the  poverty  and  distress  of  his  subjects, 
a  reason  for  refusal  which,  if  sincere,  was  highly  laudable  ia 
a  baron  of  the  13th  century;  and,  asno  traces  exist  of  an  j^ 
reproach  oo  that  account  having  fallen  on  him  from  his  con- 
temporaries, the  purity  of  his  motive  iis  not  now  to  be  ques* 
tioned.  In  1283,  the  county  of  Champagne  having  fallen 
to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  marriage  ot  Philip  the  hardy 
with  the  heiress  ofNavarre,John  lord  dejoinville  was  appoint- 
ed governor  and  guardian  of  that  country.  Though  a  loyal 
subject,  be  was  not  a  servile  courtier,  and  we  find  his  name 
among  the  lords  and  barons  of  Champagne  who  leagued  to-* 
getberin  idl4agai&st  the  king,on  account  of  his  oppressive 
exactions  and  au  intended  subsidy.  The  dispute  was  soon 
leitled,  however^  and  the  original  letter  writtea  by  him  tm 
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tbe  king  on  the  2d  of  June  of  the  sncceeding  year,  excus* 
ing  hinaself  fiom  attending  on  his^  expedition  against  the 
Flemings,  had  been  seen  by  M  du  Cange  and  is,  probably, 
sti^li  in  existence,  in  ISIS  his  son  was  in  possession  of  the 
family  estates;  so  that  his  death  is  fixed  to  some  period  be- 
tween 131p  and  1 3J8.  He  must  have  been  very  nearly  «a 
bond  red  years  old  vihen  he  died,  and 

♦  Ir»a  title-dee^  of  abbey  St,  Urbain^  near  Joinville,  dated  on  tbe 
laorrawof  Easter  in  the  year  13  .  ^  ^,  by  which  he  grants  to  Robert, 
tfee  abbot,  and  to  the  tri'-nks  ot  that  monastery,  certain  fields  aod 
troods.he  8Hyh,lbathe  had  bt^en  engaged  so  long  in  the  country  of  the  • 
infi(iels,  where  he  had  remained  seven  years  with  theiiing,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  other  pafts  ;  for  which  God,  out  of  his  mercy,  had  preserved 
Iris  body  and  mind  in  greater  health  and  vigour  to  ^  longer  perioc) 
of  time  than  had  beenallotted  to  any  of  his  predecessors,' 

J)u  Cange  repeats  a  tradition  which  he  had  heard,  that  h^ 
was  of  an  extraordinary  stature  and  strength  of  body,  and 
that  his  head  (which  was  then  still  to  be  seen  at  Joinville 
with  one  ^f  his  thigh-bones)  was  of  an  enormous  size,  as( 
large  again  as  that  of  any  of  bis  contemporaries.  .  Ancelj^ 
Iii&  son  and  successor,  obtained  the  county  ofVaudemont 
by  marriage,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  14lh  century,  all 
lie  family-titles  and  possessions  passed  (with  the  countess 
Margaret  his  great  grand-daughter)  into  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, and  continued  to  be  annexed  to  the  yaung^r  bri^nch  of 
Guise.  Another  branch  of  Joinville  settled  in  Naples  witU 
tbe  count  of  Anjou,and  flourished  th^re  for  one  or  two  cen- 
turies; but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  name  at  any  period  sub- 
sequent to  1441,  when  a  lord  of  Joinville  was  summoned  ta 
the  pariiamem  held  that  year  by  king  Alphonso. 

Tiie  succeeding  dissertation  by  the  baron  de  la  Bastie  is  a 
very  important  one.  Father  Hardouiq  had  been  seduced 
by  his  fondiiessf  for  raising  historical  doqbts  to  the  enter- 
prise of  proving  JoinyilFe's  history  a  romance  of  the  \5th 
century.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  the  attetppt,  since  the 
inquiry-pron)oted  by  his  scepticism  has  tended  to  the  firmer 
establishment  of  that  authenticity  which  he  afiected  to 
deny.  Of  seven  objections  which  Al.  de  la  Bastie  selected 
froin  the  host  prepared  by  Hardoqin  as  alone  worthy  of  serious 
answers,  we  shall  mentioa  two   which  appear  the  inost  im- 

{>ortant  of  the  whole,and  which  being  overturned  the  demo- 
ition  of  the  others  must  fcfUow.  The  first  relates  to  the 
great  age  of  Joinville.  who,  in  the  year  1315,  when  the  history 
was  published,  must, have  been  ninety-five  years  of  age. 
The  second  is  comprised  in  the  following  terms;  '  If  we 
compare  the  style  pf  ^be  history  of  St.  Ii9ui§  wUh^  tbftt  of  otUex 
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IPrench  works  of  the  same  period^  and  even  with  the  style 
of  the  ielter.that  Joinville  wrote  to  Louis  Hutin,  and  whicb 
h^^  been  published  bv  Du  Gauge,  it  will  be  fount}  incompa^ 
fably  more  modern    and  more  polished.' 

In  answer  to  the firsioujection^  we  ttiink it  bj  no meansne* 
cessary  to  report  to  the  baron's  refuge  of  postponing  the  ttraof 
Joinville's  birth,  a  method  whica  gives  rise  to  many  more  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  tha^  it  cures.  Supposing,  there'* 
fore,  that  he  W£^s  born  in  1*220,  in  iS05  he  wo^ld  have  beea 
8  >,  aind  there  are  curious  coincidences  in  the  history  itself 
which  prove  that  it  was  written  about  that  period,  toough  (by 
son^ejmeans  or  other  which  we  are  ignorant  of)  the  publication 
yfSLS  delayed  ten  years.  In  the  history  lie  speaks  of  Guy  earl 
of  Flanders,  as  then  lately  dead,  and  of  John  the  second, 
fluke  of  Brittany,  a^  then  still  alive,  Now  Guy  is  well 
l^nown  to  have  died  at  Compeigne  in  ISOi,  and  John  the 
second  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1305.  The  lord  de  Joinville 
is  proved  by  the  direct  evidence  of  his  life,  of  his  letter  to 
iiOuisi  Hutin,  his  deed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Urlxain,  and  of 
^omniou  tradition,  to  have  retained  his  faculties  to  a  oiuch 
piore  advanced  age,  find  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  thaa 
prdinary  strength  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  objectioa 
is  yet  further  obviated  by  the  reflection  that  he  did  not  write, 
\>ut  only  dictated,  h\s  history;  and,  if  any  person  will  still 
hold  out  against  us  that  the  memory  of  a  man  of  83  cannot 
be  sufficiently  retentive  for  such  a  detail  of  his  earlier  actions^ 
though  the  argument  be  directly  contrary  to  frequent  experi- 
ence, it  will  be  answerenough  to  such  an  objector,  to  state  the 
possibility  of  the  author's  having  kept  some  loose  notes  or  re- 
cords pf  former  times^  which,  when  in. the  decline  of  life  and 
growing  unfit  for  the  more  customary  exercises  of  his  coun- 
^rynten  and  equals,  hcxdetermined  to  connect  together  for 
the  enpouragement  and  instruction  of  the  rising  race  in  th^ 
principles  of  virtue,  honour,  and  piety. 

The  second  objection  imposes  a  task  of  somewhat  greater 
•difficulty  ;  and,  at  tirst  sight,  we  feared  that  the  baron  had 
i^esorted  to  the  expedient  of  cutting  the  knot  which  he  was 
\inabJe  to  loose.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  charge  tran- 
scribers^ vj/\{\\  interpolating,  blundering,  and  even  altering  the 
language  of  MSS.  to  make  them  more  conformable  to  the 
i|tyle  of  their  own  age.  All  these  things  are  very  possible, 
^ut  a  reasoning  inind  will  retain  somewhat  of  its  original  scep- 
ticism notwithstanding  these  bold  assertions,  unless  aided  by 
proofs.  The  Poitiers  edition,  and  the  edition  of  Menard  {ihe 
earliest  printed  copies  of  Joinville)  .vary  much  from  each 
9ther,  and  are  evidently  taken  from  two  different  MSS.  They 
fjre  both  strongly  liable  to  Ij^ai^douia'a  objection^and  there  arc 
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tW©  (ft  three  glaring  errors,  (which   have  been  copiec)   intd 
erery  subseqaent  edition  for  want  of  any  authentic  original): 
tjvors  which   it  is   utterly   impossible   that   Joinville  himself 
ctHild  have  made,  and  which,  therefore,  if  they  really  existed 
in  the  original,  would  amount  to  a  sufficient  internal  evidence 
tl)at  it  was  not  pf  Joinville's  composition.     But  we  are  hap-^ 
'.pily  furnished  with  a  chain  of  cailaleral  evidence  which,  irv 
€mv  opinion,  increases  the  probability  alnmst  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  purest  of  the  copies  now  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence are  disfigured  with  a  multitude  of  interpolations  and 
«rj?ois  which  have  crept  into  them  through  wilfulness  and  ig- 
>t)rance,and  that  there  wi\5  an  original  from  which  they  have 
il^scended  that  was   not  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  objections 
laiscd  against  the  copies,     in  the  first  place,  M.de  la  Bastie 
ba>s  with    great  .care  and  diligence,  proved  the  several  links 
©•f  a  chain  of' five  different  manuscripts  known  to  have  been 
in  existence,  the  first  in  the  library  of  Charles  V.  56  year« 
»ft6r  Joinville  is  said  to  have  published  ;  the  second  in  that 
0^"  king  Renfe  of  Lorraine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding 
century  ;  the  third  was  lent  to  Louis  Lassere  by  the  duchess 
ef  Guise,  about  1540/  to  be  abridged  by  him  and  inserted  in 
•  'life  of  St.  Jerome  which  he  was  then  writing;  a  fourth  is 
Sf)oken  of  most  positively  by  the  Sieur  de  Ja  Croix  du  Maine, 
,i«h^  wlrote  in  1 684  ;  and  the  fifths  was  discovered  among  some 
•Id  papers  at  Laval  byClaiide  M^nard,who  made  use  of  it  for 
li«  printed  edition  of  Ifil?.  The  accounts  remaining  of  these 
MSS,  prove  by  strong  and  undeniable  marks  that  they  were  , 
•o  many  distinct  copies;- and  though  at  the  lime  M.delaBas^ 
lie  wrote,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  found,  it  i»  no  less  cer- 
'  tain  that  they  did  exist  at  the  particular  times  above-menti-* 
<med.     But  a  subsequent  paper  published  by  the  baron  as  f% 
•oit  of  codicil  to  the  former,  is  of  yet  more  importance.     In 
/  ft  catalogue  of  books  found  in  the  Castle  of  Moulins  1523, 
was  discovered  the    following — *  Lfes   Chroniques  de  Mon- 
sieur Sainct  Loys,  roy   de  France,  en   papier  a  la  main,* 
which  can  refer  to  no  other  than  Joinville's   history,   and  is 
^    therefore  the  proof  of  awo/Aer  wflwwscrijp^     But  it   was  re- 
served for  the  ingenicus  and   indefatigable   Ste.  Palaye  to 
make  the  grand  concluding  discovery.     He  actually  found 
m  manuscript  of  Joinville  in    the  library  of  Lucca,      The 
»rms  of  the  original  owner  are  impressed  on  th^  book,   and 
are  quartered    Lorraine    and    France.     This  could   be  no 
other   than  Antoinette   de    Bourbon-Vendome,  married  to 
Claude  de  Lorraine,   duke   of  Guise,  the   very'  same  lady 
who  lent   her   MS.  to  Louis  de  Lasserfe.     It   is  evidently  a 
copy  from  some  more  antient  MS.,  and  it  is  probable  from 
disappearance  (which  is  of  theJ6th  century)  that  it   was  a 
copy  made  by  the  order  of  the  dutchess  herself.    But  tht 
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point  of  moat  consequence  ascertained  by  it^  is  that  the 
.very  papers  in  the  printed  edition^   which    have  been  made 
the  grotuid-wo^k  of  the  principal  objections,  are  either  not 
io  be  found  in  this  MS.  at  all,  or  when  founds  are  marked 
by  some  peculiar  variation,  which  actually   removes  the  ob- 
jections  against  them.     From   this  it  is  evident  that  the 
printed  editions,  if  they  follow  the   MSS.  from  which  th«f 
were  taken,  are  at  least  contradicted  by  other  MSS.  of  muck 
more  apparent  authenticity  ;   and,  since  the  MSS.  differ,  so 
widely  from  each  other,  in  such  material  points,  it  is   also 
evident  that,  in  some  or   all   of  tiiem,  gross  interpolations 
and   deviations  from  the   original  have  taken  place  ;  it  t« 
thence  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  the  original  was  free  frocn 
the  objectionable    passaees;    and  if  so,   there  remains  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  was   the  real  aa- 
thor. 

We  pass  over  several  other  proofs  equally  ingenious,  hav- 
ing given  the  outline  of  the   most  important,  and   without 
'  apologizing  for  dwelling  so  long  on   the   introductory  mat- 
ter, we  proceed  immediately  to  give  some   account  of  the 
work  itself. 

The  lord  de  Joinville's  own  preface  will  best  explain  the 
nature  and  design  of  his  history  : 

*This  book  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  vnW  sli<*nr 
how  the  above-mentioned  king,  St.  Louis,  govei;ned  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  God  and  of  our  holy  mother  the  church,  to  tftc 
profit  and  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

•  The  second  part  will  speak  of  his  gallant  chivalry  and  deeds  of 
arms,  that  the  one  may  follow  the  otheF,  to  enlighten  and  exalt  the 
understandings  of  such  as  shall  read  or  hear  it.  The  contents  of 
both  parts  will  shew  plainly  that  no  man  of  his  time,  trom  the  be* 
"ginning  of  his  reign  unto  the  end  of  it,  ever  lived  a  more  godly 
or  conscieatious  life  than  he  did/ 

The  opinions  of  this  good  king  on  points  of  conduct  are 
particularly  interesting  and  characteristic,  both  of  the  .age 
and  of  the  raan.  They  arefrequently  related  by  our  author 
in  the  forms  of  conversation,  whi^h  passed  at  different 
times,  on  the  most  familiar  terms  between  himself  and  his 
sovereign.  His  readers  of  the  present  day  will  smile  at  the 
following  question,  'whether  you  had  rather  be  a  leper  or 
have  committed  a  mortal  sin  r*  The  seneschal,  who,  as  he 
ingenuously  confesses,  would  not  tell  a  lie,  replied  ^  that  he 
would  rather  have  committed  thirtif  deadly  wis  tliau  be  a 
leper/  The  reproof  of  the  holy  saint  foliows^^^nd  is  well 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  may  feel  them* 
selves  inclined  to  answer  with  the  seneschal.  Master  Robert 
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ie  Sorbonne  (the  founder  of  the  celebrated  cbllege  whicB 
bearfi  his  name)  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  a  friend  td 
the  seneschal.  While  sitting  at  the  king's  table^  these  (wd 
used  to  converse  together  in  an  under  voice>  till  the  kin^ 
Convinced  them  of  the  rudeness  they  were  guilty  of-^^'Wheii 
eating  in  company,  if  you  have  any  things  to  say  that  ar€f 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  say  them  aloud  that  every  one  may 
hear  them  :  if  not,  he  silent/  After  this  admonition,  the^' 
conversed  more  freely,  and  the  kihg  often  joined  with  theraf, 
propounding  questions  of  conduct  and  opinion,  and  taking; 
pleasure  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  their  respective  an- 
8wers4 

The  following  lesson  df  good  breeding  Will  reniind  th^ 
reader  of  an  anecdote  of  lord  Chesterfield  and  Louis  I4lhy 
who  tried  the  true  politeness  of  that  renbwned  courtier^  by  8 
test  not  unlike  the  following  of  St.  Louis.  « 

*  The  good  king  called  to  him  my  lord  Philip^  father  to  the  king 
DoW  oh  the'  throne,  and  king  Thibaut,  his  son-in-law,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  oratory,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  ground^ 
and  said  to  his  sons,  *  seat  yourselvfes  here  near  me,  that  you  may 
be  out  of  sight/  *  Ah,  sir,'  replied  they,  *  excuse  us  if  you  please ; 
for  it  would  not  become  us  to  sit  so  close  to  you/  The  king,  then 
addressing  me,  said,  *  Seneschal,  sit  down  hejrfc,'  Which  I  did,  and 
so  near  him  that  my  robe  touched  his.  Having  made  them  sit.  down 
by  my  side,  he  said,  *  you  have  behaved  very  ill,  being  my  children^ 
in  not  instantly  obeying  what  I  ordered  of  you ;  and  take  care  that 
this  never  happen  again/ 

In  discoursing  on  points  of  religious  doctrfne,  the  king 
appears  to  have  displayed  a  great  share  of  excellent  sense 
and  genuii^e  goodness  of  heart  and  mind.  The  very  inge* 
nious  apologue  which  concludes  the  following,  storyj  justi* 
fies  our  insertion  of  the  entire  passage. 

*  The  good  king,  however,  said  that  faith  in  God  was  of  such  h 
Dature   that  we  ought  to  believe  in  it  implicitly,  and  so  perfectly 

as  not  to  depend  on  hearsay.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  name 
of  my  father ;  I  answered,  that  his  name  was  Simon.  And  how  do 
you  know  that?  ^aid  he.  I  replied,  that  I  was  certain  of  it,  and 
believed  it  firmly,  because  my  mother  had  told  it  me  several  times^ 
Then,  added  he,  you  ought  perfectly  to  believe  the  articles  of  the 
faith  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  have  testified  to  you,  as  you 
bavo  heard  the  credo  chaunted  every  Sunday.  He  told  me  that  a 
bishop  of  Paris,  whose  Christian  name  is  William^  informed  him 
that  a  very  learned  man  in  sacred. theology  once  came  to  converse 
with,  and  fconsnilt  hini  ;  and  that  when  he  first  opened  his  dasc  he 
W€pt  most  bitterly.  '1  he  bi&hop  said  to  him^  '  master,  do  not  thus 
lament  and  bewail,  for  there  cannot  be  any  snneri  however  enof- 
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tAOUs,  but  that  God  has  the  power  to  p/ardon.'  *  Ah,'  replied  thu. 
learned  man,  *  know,  my  lord  bishop,  that  I  cannot  do  any  thing 
but  weep;  fori  am  much  afraid  that,  in  one  point,  I  am  an  unbe- 
liever, in  not  being  well  assured  with  respect  to  the  holy  sacrament 
that  is  placed  on  the  altar,  according  to  what  the  holy  church 
teaches  and  commands  to  be  believed.  This  is  what  my  mind  cannot 
receive;  and  I  believe,*  added  he,  *  that  it  is  caused  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  enepiy.' 

^  Master,'  answered  the  bishop,  *  now  tell  me  when  the  enemy 
thus  tempts  you,  or  leads  you  into  thi$  error,  is  it  pleasing  to  you  V 
*  Not  at  all,^  said  lie ;  '  on  the  contrary.  It  is  very  disgusting,  And 
displeases  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  Well,  I  ask  you  again,'  said  the  bishop,  *  if  ever  you  accepted 
of  money  or  worldly  goods,  to  deny,  with  your  mouth,  the  holy- 
sacrament  on  the  altar,  or  the  other  sacraments  of  the  church  ?* 
^  You  may  be  truly  assured,'  answered  the  learned  man,  '  that  I 
have  never  accepted  money,  or  worldly  goods,  for  such  purposes; 
and  that  I  would  rather  have  my  limbs  cut  off.,  one  by  one,  while 
I  was  alive,  than  in  any  way  to  deny  these  sacraments/ 

*The  bishop  then  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  great  merit  which 
he  gained  in  the  sufferings  of  such  temptations,  and  added,  ^  yv>u  ' 
know,master,  that  the  king  of  France  is  now  carrying  on  a  war  against 
the  king  of  England.  -You  know,  likewise,  that  the  castle  situated 
nearest  to  the  frontiers  of  each  monarch  is  la  Rochelle,inPoitou;  now 
tcil  me,  if  the  good  king  of  France  was  to  nominate  you  governor  of 
the  castle  of  la  Rochelle,  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  make  me^vernor 
of  the,  castle  of  Montlehery, which  is  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  whoi« 
would  the  king  at  the  end  of  the  war,  feel  himself  most  obliged,  you 
or  me,  for  having  prevented  the  loss  of  his  castles  V 

*  Certainly,  sir,*  replied  the  learned  man,  *  I  should  suppose  it 
would  be  m«,  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  I  had  well  guarded  la 
Rochelle,  as  being  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.'  '  Master,' an- 
swered the  bishop,  *  I  assure  you  that  my  heart  is  like  the  castle  of 
Montlehery;  for  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  respecting 
the  holy  sacrament  displayed  on  the  attar,  as  well  as  the  other  sa« 
craments,  without  having  the  most  trifling  doubt  on  their  subject, 
I  must  however  tell  you,  that  whatever  good-will  God  the  creator 
bears  me,  because  I  believehis  commandments  without  doubting,  he 
will  have  double  satisfaction  in  you,  for  having  preserved  to  him 
your  heart  in  the  midst  of  perplexity  and  tribulation;  and  that  for 
po  earthly  good,  nor  for  any  distress  that  adversity  might  bring  on 
your  body,  you  would  ever  deny  or  abandon  your  faith  in  his  reli- 
gion. It  is  for  this  reason,  I  say,  th^t  your  state  is  more  pleasing  to 
him  than  mij^e;  and  I  am  much  rejoiced  cheteat,  and  intreat  that 
you  will  keep  it  in  your  remembrance,  for  He  will  succour  you  in 
your  distre^sA 

We  /are  sorry  to  find,  in  a  subsequent  parable,that  the  good 
king  is  a  stauach  advocate  for  religious  persecution.     Aq 
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did  lame  knight  once  undertook  to  argue  with  )a  rjabbf* 
He  asked  him  if  he  believed  thfe  mi^agulous  conceptfon. 
The  Jew  replied  that  he  believed  not  a  word  6i  it.  The  old 
gentleman  lifting  up  a  crutch  told  him  he  had  answered  very 
stupidly  and  should  pay  for  it;  and,  withal,  he  smote  him 
•uch  a  blow  on  the  ear  as  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  abbot 
of  Clqgny  reproved  the  knight,  who  Justified  himself,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  St.  liouis,  who  draws  tbe  following  de- 
(d^ction  from  the  tale : 

*  I  therefore  tell  you,'  continued  the  kihg,  *  that  noone,1iowever 
learned  or  perfect  a  theojogian  he  may  be,  ought  to  dispute  with  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  layman,  whenever  he  hears  the  christian  faith  con« 
temned,  should  defend  it,  not  only  by  words,  but  with. a  sharp- 
edged  sword,  with  which  he  should  strike  the  scandalizers  and  disbe- 
'  Jievers,  until  it  enter  their  bodies  as  far  as  the  hilt/ 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  first  part  without  quoting  one 
more  passage  as  an  instance  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and 
of  dispatch  in  the  forms  of  justice,  extremely  pleasing  and 
characteristic  of  the  unsophisticated  manners  of  the  age. 

^  Many  tiroes  have  I  seen  this  boly  saint,  after  having  heard 
mass  in  the  summer,  go  and  amuse  himself  in  the  wood  of  Vincen- 
nes  ;  when,  sealing  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  he  would  make 
us  seat  ourselves  round  about  him,  and  every  one  who  wishe,d  to 
speak  w(th  him  came  thither  without  ceremony,  and  without  hin- 
drance from  any  usher  or  others.  He  then  demanded  ^loud  if 
there  w;ere  any  who  had  complaints  to  make ;  and  when  tfiere  were 
some,  he  said,  '  my  friends,  be  sijent,  and  your  causes  shall  be  dis* 
patched  one  after  another.'  Then,'  oftentimes,  he  called  to  him  the 
lord  Peter  dc  Fontaines  and  the  lord  Geoflfrey  de  Villette,  and  said 
to  them,  *  dispatch  these  causes;'  and  whenever  he  heard  any 
thing  that  could  be  amended  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  pleaded 
for  others,  he  most  graciously  corrected  them  himself.  I  haw  like- 
wise seen  this  gcpd  king  ofttimes  come  to  the  garden  of  Paris  dressed 
in  a  coat  of  camlet,  a  surcoat  of  tyretaine,  without  sleeves,  and 
a  mantle  of  black  sandal,  and  have  carpets  spread  for  us  to  sit 
round  him,  and  hear  and  discuss  the  complaints  of  his  people  with 
the  same  diligence  as  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes.'  ^ 

^  Interesting  and  instructive  as   those  little  memorials  of  ^ 
past  ages  appear  to  us,  the  most  essential  part  of  Joinville^s 
Jbistory  has  always  been  considered  to  be  his  detail  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  to  which  we  now  hasten,  passing  over 
the  tedious  and  unimportant  wars  which  disturbed  the  early 

f)artof,  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Our  affections  are  soon  en- 
isted  in  favour  of  the  good  relator  by  this  little  stroke  of 
feeling  which  occurs  in  his  description  of  parting  fiom  his 
native  countr3% 
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^  As  I  vrtts  JQurii^ng  from  Blieoaurt  to  St.  Urbohr,  t  xrasioblig- 
fid  to  pass  Q^r.  tl^  castle  of  Joiptille,  1  dared  neyer  tara  ntf 
^yea  that  way  ^r  fear  of  feeling  too  great  r^ret ;  and  lebt  my 
f;ourage  should  fail  on  leaving  my  two  fine  children^  and  it^ 
fair  castle  of  joinvillc^  which  i  loTedinmy  heart.' 

His  reflection^  on  finding  himself,  for  the  3rst  time,  dt 
jea,  is  full  of  nature  and  simplicity. 

^  I  must  say  that  he. is  a  great  fool  who  shf^ll  piit  hiniKilf  in 
jiuch  danger,  having  wronged  any  one,  or  having  any .  mortal  sins 
tm  his  conscience  ;  for  whea  he  goes  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  1|6 
knows  not  if^  in  the  morning^  he  may  not  find  himself  under  the 
nea.'  '  ^     - 

The  lover  of  iniracles  will  be  delighted  with  the  (piccouiit 
lie  gives  of  the  mountain  on  the  coast  of  BftrWys  wb^ch 
pursued  them,  night  and  day,  till  dispelled  by  a  processidn 
made  three  times  on  a  S^tprday  round  the  m^t  ot  the  ship* 
jOn  the  third  Saturday  after  this  processi«»n,  thej  arrived  «t 
Cygros,  wherfe  they  joined  the  king. 

.  Fjromtbia  station  that  holy -saint  sent  a  deputaHon  df 
monks  to  co»v«rt  theOireittCh&m.of  Tartary,  and  presetrted 
him,  '  by  way  of  inducement/,  with  a  tent^  embroidered  on 
the  inside  with  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin^  i/vith  olbef 
mysteries  of  our  faith,V    . 

After  waiting  at  Cyprus  till  the  summer,  the  whc^e  arma^ 
ment  again  set  sail^  and  arrived,  ou  the  Thursday  after  Wliitr 
(Buntide,  at  Damietla,' within  sight  of  the  forces  of  the  iul«. 
tan,  who  'were  yr^trting  for  them  on  the  shore. 

*  Tbesultawworearais  of  burnished  gold,  of  so  fine  n  ptlish^ 
fimi  when  the  nta  shone  pn  them,  he  seemed  like  a  sun  himself. 
Tbetumult  and  noise  they  made  with  their  warlike  instruments^ 
was  frightful  to  hear,  and  seemed  very  strange  to  the  French.* 

On  the  f'ridMr  preceding  Trinity  Sunday,  orders  were  gi- 
Ten  for  disembarkation  ;  the  French  forces  landed  with 
ioarce  a  shew  of  opposition,  and  shortly  had  the  agreeable 
]iulelligenGe  given;  them  that  the  enemy  bad  in  a  panic 
deserted  Daoiietta,  into  which  they  immediately  en  teredo 
Here  the  unruly  conduct  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  laici 
the  first  train  for  their  after  misfortunes,  and,  as  Joinville 
remarks,  induced  God  to  desert  them  who  had  heretofore 
been  so  signally  their  friend*  They  remained  so  lob^  iii 
this  town,  that  the.  Saracens  had  time  to  rally  and  besiege 
Ifiem  there,  and  various  deeds  of  arms  toOK  place  which 
appear  generally  to  have  ended  to  th^  enemy's  advantage. 
The  arrival  of  Alphonso,  count  of  Poitiers,  the  king's  bro-^ 
th'er,  with  large  supplies,  enabled  them  at  length  to  salljf 
Cri^t.  Rfiv.Vil.  11.  Jiiwe,l 807  K 
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forth  and  pursue  their  march  towards  Cairo.  The  varrou# 
transactions  of  this  n>arch,  and  of  the  two  severe  batttea 
fought  in  the  neighoourhood  of  Massoiira,  are  related  with 
the  most  convincing  air  of  truth  and  honesty.  The  army 
weakened  by  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  those  fatal  days,  was 
attacked  by  a  oontagrons  disorder,  ariung  from  the  pu- 
trefaction of  dead  bodies,  which  floated  down  the  Nile  to  a 
bridge  near  the  christian  camp,  and  choaked  the  current 
ef  the  river.  Joinville  himself  was  attacked  with  the  dis- 
order, and  at  the  same  time  by  rheumatism  and  the  quartaa 
fever. 

*  My  poor  priest  was  likewise  as  ill  as  myself;  and  one  day  whem 

he  was  singling  mass  before  me  as  I  lay  in- bed,  at  the  moment  of 

the  eleYation  t)f  the  host,  I  saw  him  So  exceedingly  weak  that  he 

'was  near  fainting;  but  when  I  perceived  he  was  on  the  point  of 

'failing  to  the  ground,  I  flung  myself^  out  of  bed,  sick  as  I  wasy 

and,  taking^  my  coat,  embraced  hhn,  and  bade  him  be,  at  his  ease^ 

:snd  uke  courage  from  him  whom  he  held  in  his  hands.     He  reco^ 

vered  some  little ;  but  I  never  quitt^  him  until  he  had  finished 

the  mass,  which  he  com]Yieted,  and  this  was  the  last,  for  ke  never 

after  celebrated  another)  but  died.     Cod  receive  his  soul!' 

'  At  length  the  good  king, '  witnessing  the  miserable  con- 
dftron  of  his  army,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaver^, 
blessing  our  Lofd  for  all  he  bad  given  htm,  and  seeing  that, 
he  could  not  longer  remain  where  he  was^  without  perishing, 
jave  orders  to  return  to  Damietta.' 

Part  of  the  army,  among  which  was  the  seneschal,  embark- 
ed on' board  the  gallies  to  corivey  the  gick  by  water  ;  but  ihie 
king,  though  dangerously  ill  himself,  would  not  leave  hif^ 
people,  and  remained  to  conduet  them  by  land.  He  waa 
^on  after  made  prisoner,  with  his  whole  army,  at  the  town  of 
Casel. 

Meanwhile,  Join Ville,  and  the  i^nniinder  of  those  who 
embarked,  were  not  at  all  more  fortunate.  We  must  give 
the  history  of  his  capture  in  his  own  language  : 

'  V  When  our  mariners  had  gained  the  current,  and  we  attempted 
to  pysb  forward,  we  taw  the  horsemen,  whura  the  king  had  left  la 
fuard  the  sick,  flying  towards  DHmietta.  The  wind  became  movo 
yiolent  than  ever,  and  drove  us  against  ihe  bank  of  the  Qver.  QnT' 
the  opposite  i^hore  were  immense  numbers  of  our  vettels  that  the 
"Saracens  had  taken,  which  we  feared  to  approach  ;  for  we  plainly 
saw  them  murdering  their  crews,  and  throwing  the  dead  bodies  into 
the  water,  auij  carrying  away  the  trunks  and  arms  tbey  had  thus 
gained^ 

^  Because  we  would  not  go  near  the  Saracens,  who  menaced  u»p 
tbey  shot  plenty  of  bolts  ;  upon  which,  I  put  on  my  armour,  to 
pt^vent  sack  as  were  well  aimed  from  hurting  me.     At  the  stera   of 
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tey  Vessel  were  some  of  my  people,  wlio  cried  Out  to  me,  *  My  lorJ, 
my  lord  !  our  steersman,  because  the  Saracens  threaten  us,  is  deter- 
mined to  run  us  on  shore,  where  we  shall  be  all  murdered.'  I  inw 
slantly  rose  up,  for  I  was  then  very  ill,  and,  advancing  with  my 
drawn  sword,  declared  I  would  kill  the  first  person  who  should  at- 
tempt to  run  us  on  the  Saracen  shore.  The  sailors  replied,  tha^t 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  and  that  I  must  determine  which  I 
vould  prefer,  to  be  landed  on  the  shore,  or  to  be  stranded  on  the 
mud  of  the  banks  iti  the  river.  1  preferred,  very  fortunately,  as 
you  shall  hear,  being  run  on  a  mud  bank  in  the  river  to  being  car- 
ried on  shore,  where  I  saw  our  men  murdered,  and  they  followed 
my  orders. 

*  It  wa&  not  long  ere  we  saw  four  of  the  sultan's  large  gallies  ma- 
king^towards  us,  having  full  a  thousand  men  on  board,  I  called  upon 
3oy  knights  to  advise  me  how  to  act,  whether  to  surrender  to  th^ 
.^{ies  of  the  sultan,  ur  to  those  who  were  on  the  shore.  We  were' 
vnanimpus,  that  it  would  be  mpre  advi:iable  to  surrender  to  the 
^allies  that  were  coming,  foi  then  we  might  have  a  chance  of  being 
kept  together;  whereas,  if  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  those  on  {h^ 
shore,  we  should  certainly  be  separajed,  and  perhaps  sold  to  the  ' 
^Bedouin?,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken.  To  tjiis  opinion,  how- 
ever, one  of  my  clerks  would  not  agree,  but  said  it  woald  be  mucli 
better  for  us  to  be  slain,  as  then  we  should  go  to  paradise ;  but  w$ 
ivouldnot  listen  to  him,  for  the  fear  of  death  had  greater  influence 
«ver  us. 

*  Seeing  that  we  must  surrender,  Itdok  a  small  case  that  contain- 
<ed  my  jewels  and  relics,  and  cast  it  into  the  river.  One  i»f  n^y  s^lors 
-told  me,  that  if  I  would  not  let  him  tell  the  Saracens  Twas  cousin  to 
the  king^  we  should  be  all  put  to  death!  lu  reply,  I  bade  him  say 
what  he  pleased.  The  first  of.  those  gallies  now  camo  athwait 
us,  and  cast  andior  close  to  our  bow.  Then,  asl  firmly  believe, 
God  sent  to  my  aid. a  Saracen,  who  was. a  subject '  of.  the  emperor. 
Having  on  a  pair  of  trowser&of  coarse  cloth,  and  smimming  straight 
to  my  vessel,  he  embraced  my  knees,  and  said,  '  My  lord,  if  you 
«io  not  believe  what  1  shall  say,  you  are  a  lost  man.  .  To  save  your- 
self, you  must  leap  into  the  river,  which  will  be  unobserved  by  the 
crew,  who  are  solely  occupied  with  the  capture  of  your  bark/  He 
had  a  cord  thrown  to  me  frpm  their  galley  on  the  escot  of  my  vessel, 
and  I  leaped  into  the  water  followed  by  the  Saracfen,  who  indeed 
:mved  me,  atid  conducted  me  to  the  gallejr;  fori  was  so  weak  I 
staggered,  and  should  have  otherwise  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 

,  <  I  was  drawn  into  the  galley,  wherein  were  fourteen  score  men, 
besides  those  who  had  boarded  my  vessel,  and  this-  poor  StVaceii 
keld  me  fast  in  hi:^  arms.  Shortly  after,  I  was  lauded,  and  they 
rushed  upon  me  to  cut  my  throat:  indeed,  I  expected  nothing 
cUe,  for  he  that  should  do  it  would  imagine  he  had  acq,u{red  ho- 
nour. 

^  This  Saracen  who  bad  saved  me  from  drowning  would  not  quit 
hold  of  me,  bu^  cried  out  CO  them,  'The  kiu^s  cousin  !  the  king's 
iousin  I* 
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*  I  felt  the  knife  at  my  tbroat,  and  had  already'cast  myself  on  m^r 
loees  on  the  ground  :  but  God  delivered  m^e  from  tbb  peril  by  ib^ 
aid  of  the  poor  Saracen,  who  led  me  to  the  castle  where  tb^  Sarace^ 
ehieis  were  assembled.* 

But  allJoiriville^s  flistreffSes  seem  to  tiave  been  Jess  poig- 
Dant  than  that;  which  !;ief|f!lt  on  discovering,  some  time  afleir^ 
that^  through  forgetfulness^  he  had  been  eating  meat  on  a 
Friday,  He  threw  the  trencher  behind  him  immediately, 
however^  and  boasts  with  bbnest  exultation  that^  notwith- 
fiiandin^  hi^  sickness,  be  never  failed  to  fast  pu  a  Ipridaj  ^ 
long  as  be  remained  a  prisoner. 

After  a  loiig  Captrvity^  terms  were  at  jast  proposed^  an4 
mutual  oaths  weye  enteved  into  on  both  &ide8>.  for  ^be  ck^ 
nervation  of  tbem.  Th«  Turks  sworre  that  'if  they  jfculed 
.intherr  conventions  with  the  king,  they  wdtild  cfwit  tbem^ 
Tselvefe  dishonoured  lite  iho^  who,  for  theit  wns,  wcJnttm^ 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  bareheaded,  dr  like  to  those  who  divor* 
ced  th^liir  wivfes  and  took  ilhem  again,  or  like  a  Saj-acen  who 
ghoufd  eat  pork/  Btft  all  their  preparations  were  nearly 
blasted  b^*  the  pious  obstinacy  olf  the  king,  who  agreed  i<^ 
the  first  oath  proposed  tp  him,  namely,  that,'  should  be 
break  his.ponventions,  be  might  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the 
presence  of  God,  of  bis  worthy  mother,  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tlesiandof  all  the  saints  of  both  sexes  in  Paradise  4'  but 
when  the  second,  was  read  to  him, '  that  if  he  broke  biawovd^ 
he  should  be  reputed  as  4  christian  who  had  denied,  "God^  hm 
baptism  and  his  faith,  and  m  despite  of  God  would  spit  upon 
his  cross,  and  tran^le  it  iraderJfoot,'  be  declared  he  nerer 
would  itake  it.  The  consequences  -of  thi«  refesal  Dearly 
proved  fetal  to  himself  afld  friends.  One  of  the  e^rs,  (oi: 
admirals  as  Join ville  calls  therti^  and  Ihfey  are,  undoubt* 
*dly,  tbe  ^ame  word-declared  he  would  foj'ce  the  king  to 
take  the  oath,^  by  cutting  off^he  patriarch*$  head  arid  ma- 
king it  fly  into  his  lap.'  The  {)oqr  patriarch  was  actually 
seized,  and  put  to  the  toxture  in  Lpuis^s  presence,  wben, 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  pain,  he  cried  out  *  Ah,  sire, 
sire,  swear  boldly ;  I  take  tbe  whole  sin  on  my  own  soul.^ 
Jqjnyille  doe$  not  koaw.  whetber  the  tremendous  oath  was 
at  last  taken  or  not ;  but  their  eaptivity  at  length  had  aa 
end^  and  tbe  king's  ransom  was  fixed  at  400,000  livres, 
which  he  religiously  paid,  and  tbe  sarread^  of  Damtetta, 
The  idle  story  that  Saint  Louis  ivas  ransomed  by  bis  weight 
ta  gokl.  is  dispro>^d  by  this  simple  nari^atnoa. 

At  DHteietta,  ttie  whole  rensratitidcr  of  the  French  araiy. 
(of  S800  knights,  only  100  were  now  Alive)  embarked  for 
Acre,  and  the  piety  of  the  holy  king  was  increased  by  the 
^telamities  be  bail^fijlidergone  to  an  e:iCtraordinary  degree  o| 
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dt^votion.  Not  unlike  some  modern  saints^  his  severity  of 
doctrine  seems  to  have  rendered  him  occasionally  ^  little 
spitefal ;  for,  on  bearfog  that  his  brother  the  couot  of  Ai^jou, 
(afterwards  king  of  Naples)  ^  foi^etful  of  the  count  d'Ai^tois, 
and  of  the  great  perils  from  which  God  bad  delivered  t&em/ 
was  playing  at  lables  with  Sk  Walter  de  Nemours,  '^  be  arose 
has tily, though  from  his  sevvm  illness  he  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  went  staggering  to  where  they  were  at  play>when,  seizing 
th^  dice  and  tables^  he  ftuAg  thent  imo  the  sea  in  a  Violent 
passioii/ 

When  at  Acre,  the  king>  as  if  he  had  aot  yet  UDdergone 
enough  in  the  service  of  religion,  bdd  a  council  whether  to 
fetiirn^  to  Fr^tnce,  or  stay  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Pales* 
tine  fr^nft«he  infidels.'  The  good  seneschal  of  Champagne 
was  the  only  kn^igfat  who  advised  him  to  stay,  and  incurred 
the  iiUwill  of  most  of  hiji  fellow  soldiers  by  cooing  so.  But 
the*king's  inclinations  were  so.  strongly  enlisted  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  that  it  i^as  soon  determinjed,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all  but  J4>iaville  himself,  to  remain. 

An  eouiassy  from  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  leads  the 
sieaescbal  into  a  curious  detail  of  the  doctrines  and  pra(;tice 
of  thai  extraordinary  character,  aud  of  his  sjubjects,  the 
assassins,  whom  the  author,'  by  a  mistake,  calls  Bedouins. 
This  part  of  the  history  has  given  occasion,  to  two  ingeni- 
0US  dissertations  by  M.  Falconet,  whict)  we  shall  notice 
wore  particularly  in  the  course  of  these  remarks. 

We  must  pass  over  the  actions  performed  by  the  army  , 
during  their  stay  in  Palestine,  (in  truth,  our  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  expedition  dinjinishes  extremely  after  their 
great  dangers  in  JEgypt  were  at  an  end,)  and  conduct  the 
Soly  saint,  the  seneschal,  and  their  few  remaining  friends 
safely  back  to  {.heir  native  country, 

*  I  will  now  speak  of  the  state  and  modi?  of  living  with  the  king, 
gfter  his  return  from   P^kstihe.     In  regardT  lo  his  drefe,   he  would 
never  more  wear  minever  or  squirrel  ftirs^  n^r  scapJet  robesf  nor  gilt 
spurs,  nor  tise  ttirrnps.     His  dress  wag  of  camlet  or  persian,  and 
the  fur  trimnungs  of  his  robes  wei:»  the  skins  of  garnutes  or  the 
legs  of  bares.     He  was  very  sober  at  bis  meals,  aud  never  ordered 
any  thiagpartiGular.pr  delicate  to  be  cooked  for  him,  but  took  pa-    . 
tfcntly  whatever  was  set  before  him.  .  He  mixed  his  wine  with  water 
according  to  its  strength,  and  drank  but  one  glass.     He  had  com- 
^nly  at  his  meals  ipauy  poor  persons  behind  bis  chair,   whom  he 
fed,  an4  then  ordered  money  to  be  given  to  them^     After  dinner,  he  " 
had  bis  chaplains,  whs  said  grace  for  him  ;  and   when  any  noble 
person  was  at  table  with  him,  he  Was  an  excellent  companion,  and  v 
very  friendly,     He  was  considered  as  by  far  the  wisest  of  any  in 
&is  eounqil;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  whenever  any  ibioji 
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occurre<I  that  demaoded  immediate  attention,  he  never  waited    for 
lii^  council,  but  gave  a  speedy  find  decided  answer/ 

The  character  of  Saint  Louis  and  his  optnroos  on   many 
points  of  practice  are  now  continued  nearly  to  the    end   of 
the  work,  and  form  by  no  means  the   least  interesting    part 
of  '\i.    The  expedition  to  Tunis  is  barely  mentioned    by 
Joinville^  who  undertakes  to  relate   nothing  in  his   book  oF 
which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  or  at  least  a  partaker  in 
some  respect.,    While  before  Tunis,  the  good  king  was  seiz* 
ed  with  a  dysentery,  which   put  an  end  to  his   life,   but   not 
before  he  bad  delivered  to  his  son  and  successor  Philip^    the 
excellent  advice  which  Joinvilie  preserves  for  the  instruction 
of   his  grandson,  Louis  Hutin.    The  conclusion  attests  ibe 
truth  of  the  whole  history  in  a  manner  which  will  leave   few 
readers  room  to  doubt  of  the  author's  sincerity^ 

*  I  now  make  known  to  my  readers,  that  all  they  shall  ^nd  in  tkis 
little  book,  which  I  have  declared  to  have  seen  and  known,  is  true, 
and  what  they  ought  most  firmly  to  believe.  As  for  such  things  as 
I  have  mentioned  as  hearsay,  they  will  understand  them  just  3S 
they  shall  please.  And  I  beseech  God,  through  the  prayers  of  my 
lord  St.  Louis,  that  it  may  please  him  to  give  us  such  things  as  he 
knows  to  be  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul.     Amen/ 

The  ample  extracts  we  have  made,  leave  us  little  occasigft 
for  commenting  on  the  style  of  the  author  or  his  translator* 
On  comparing  the  narration  of  Joinvilie  with  the  more  vo- 
kimint>us  work  of  Froissart>  we  can  trace  the  difference 
which  the  revolution  of  a  century  had  already  caused  in 
manners  as  well  03  in  language.  The  crusades,  engeudeyed 
by  fanaticism  and  ignorance^  terminated  in  diffusing  a  spi-* 
Tit  of  liberality,  inquiry,  and  improvement.  Those  extra- 
ordinary expeditions  were  the  me^ns  of  throwing  together 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe,  who  were 
embarked  in  a  common  cause^  and  imbibed  the  first  princi- 
ples of  political  and  commercial  alliance*  Franks,  Nor- 
mans, and  Goths,  were  no  longer  distinct  and  isolated  peo« 
pie,  kept  apartby  the. jealousy  of  igdorauce,  but  felt  them* 
selves  only  the  members  of  <n>e  great  society,  depending  oa 
each  other  for  support;  By  degrees,  the  chances,  and  rever- 
ses of  wai*,  the  accidents  of  ^fcaptivity,  the  necessity  of  trea- 
ties and  of  intercourse  with  neighbouring  powers,  unfolded 
the  extensive  scheme  of  unrestricted  humanity,  and  taught 
the  great  doctrine  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  ar^  alike 
his  children,  and  formed  for  social  union  with  each  other, 

In  this  view  the  period  of  the  crusades  may  be  consi- 
dered asithe  mostimportant  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The 
Jjeo^fiU  they  bestowed  were,  ho  we  ver^  very  slow  and  gra- 
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jUial,  and  as  the  cause  died  away  in  prdportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  effectj  it  is  not  till  the  spiritpf  fanaticism  had  almost, 
ceased  to  opecate^  that  we  ctan  distinctly  observe  the  im-* 

{MToyement  which  had  been  produce4* 

The^xp^ditions  of  Saint  Louis  were  kindled  out  of  the  few 
remaining  sparks  of  that  once  predominating  spirit.  The 
flame  was  -fierce^  but  of  short  duration :  it  was  the  last  dy- 
log  blaze  of  a  subdued  conflagration. 

Wl)en  Joinville  wrote,  the  great  work  of  civilization  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced ;  his  hook  itself  may  be  consi- 
<)ered  as  one  of  the  earliest  proiofs  now  subsisting  of  its  gra- 
dual advancement.  It  displays  some  extent  of  information^ 
some  fondness  f4;>r  inquiry,  and  soo^e  degree  of  libei:ahty  of 
opinion*  The  rude  simplicity  of  former  ages  reinains,  but^ 
the  beams  of  knowledge  have  alreiidy  broken  in  to  soften . 
and  diversify  it.  We  aiscero  faintly,  in  some  passages  th^ 
first  traces  of  that  cdebrajted  ihstitution  which,  within  a  few. 
years  after  the  period  of  Joinville's  writing,  arrived  with  aa 
astoliishing  rapidity  of  grpv^th  at  its  full  perfection;  for 
whatever  ipnay  have  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  the 
genuine  laws  and  ordinances  of  chivalry  did  not  obtain  any 
establishment  in  aiiy  part  of  Europe  at  a  period  long  previ- 
4)usio  the  accession  of  the  bouse  of  Valois  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  the  Eaiglish  wars  wliich  followed. 

On  turning  our  eyes  from  the. pages  of  Joinyill^  to  those  of 
Froissart,  the  scene  is  completely  qhi^nged.  ,The  consequen- 
ces of  the  crusades  have  had  fMil  titqe  tq^  operate.  The  es* 
^blishment  of  chivalry  is  perfect,  and  its  tendepby  to  polish 
^drefinethe  mannersof  the  age  ha!»|]^pduced  i]!jj  effect.  The 
i^ntercourse  between  the  two  most  civijized.  nations  of  Europe, 
^  von  though  hostile,  has  laid  tbe  fo.undati^m^  of  a  Uj^w  and  more 
extended  jpolitical  system.  Magnifice|ic^,  ^^4^/}»  ^nd  cere<» 
mony,begin  to  prevail  in  the  courts  of  sovereign  princes,  and 
are  gradually  extended  to  the  establisbments  ot  barons  and 
knights,  the  principal  vassals  of  the  crown  and  their  own  im- 
mediate dependants.  The  art  of  war  is  reduced  to  something 
like  a  regular  science.  Consequence  is  attached  to  commerce. 
The  insurrection  ofthe  peasants  all  oyer  l^urope,  and. the  bold 
assertion  of  their  claims  by  the  most  qpulent  of  the  cities, 
have  taught  the  proud  nobles  that  there  exists  a  third  class 
of  society,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  weight  sufficient  to  balance 
their  inordinate  powet,  to  ciiib  the  insolence  of  tyraiiny,  and 
restore  ihe  natural  freedom  of  mftf^kiffd.  - 

From  this  sketch,  it  is  impossible,  to  hesitate  as.  to  whicfi  of 
the  two  labours  already  completed  by  Mr.  lohues  we  should 
affi  X  the  greatest  degree  of  gene^-al  interest.  The  work  of  Join- 
Vfile  \a  c^riour  to  the  anliciuarian  {  it  is  amus'mg  and  evea 
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important  tp  the  philosophic  historian,  wba  makes  the 
character  of  mankmd  his  stady.  But  that  of  Frmsart 
is  of  far  more  universal  consequence.  It  is  the  tonnect^ 
ing  link  i)etween  the  ancient  and  modern  system  of  Eu-. 
rope ;  the  faithful  representation  of  that  original  strnctnrei  o^ 
which  the  whole  of  our  present  fabric  is  founded.  The  pic- 
tures of  Join  ville  gratify  bnr  curiosity^  as  those  of  foreign  antf 
barbarous  countries,  their  manners  and  inhabitants^.  Thoseo^ 
Ffoissart  are  the  portraits  of  men  like  ourselves,  rude  and 
unfinished  indeed,  but  rendered  venerable  by  the  ^howledgq 
that  they  represent  our  own  forefathers.  ,    ' 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  JTohnes  has  executed  this  task 
as  well  as  his  former,  entities  him  to  our  commendation  andT 
our  thanks.  His  style  is  extremely  easy  and  correct  withr 
ont  sacrificing  entirely  the  peculiarity  of  the  qriginal.  But 
Tire  are  sorry  to  notice  some  defects  of  inattention  whicl^ 
ahonld  not  have  been  adotitted  into  put^lications  pf  such  io^- 
portance.  When  Mr,  Johnes  translated  a  very  noted  pas-? 
sage  of  the  original  ia  ihese*  words/'  His  brother  Guion  de 
Plandres,  who  die4  shortly  after  at  Qomplegnt,  did  he  forget 
how  much  depended  on  the  tru0  construction  of  the  phrase^i 
and  that  one  of  the  most  ingenipus  proofs  of  the  baron  de  la 
Bastie  isfoundled  on  the  supposition  that  Joinville  spoke  of 
earl  Guy  as  having  ^*  rftVrf  wo^ /ong  rfwcf ,"  (that  is,  not  long 
l)efore  the  time  when  Joinville  wrote,  more  thanfiftv  yeart^ 
after  the  period  to  which  he  is  pow  adverting)  ?  It  has  nof 
been  in  our  power  to  procure  these  memoirs  in  the  original^ 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Johnes's  translation,  but  we  suuposethat; 
^e  word  ren4ered  so  inadvertently  *^^hortty  aftef^  oxs^i  tcr 
have  been  "not  long  since.**  If  not,  Mr.  Johnes  snotiltt 
fcave  favoured  ns  with  a  note  on  the  occasion,  detecting  the 
fallacy  of  M«  de  la  Bastie's  argument  on  so  essential  a  point. 

We  must  defer  till  next  month  the  sh<>rt  examina? 
tion  which  it  is  our  intention  to  bestow  on  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  mean 
time,  (siich  is  Mr.  Johnes's  nwst  commendable  perseverance 
im  the  plan  of  his  labours)  we  may  have  to  con^tulate  the 
public,  on  the  additron  of  the  '  Grand  Cbi^onique  de  Mens- 
trelet'  tp  the  stores  of  instruction  and  amusement  which  hq 
has  already  opened. 

XTo  he  pdntittued.) 


-    Abt.  ilL— Bryants  Lectures  on  Natural  PiUosophf, 
{concluded  from  p.  57 -Jt 
THE  view  taken  o£  philosophy  by  Mrs.    Brvan  is  of 
course  of  the  popular  kind.    It  comprises  not  only  Uiose  sab  • 
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Jfcttof  natural  knowledge  which  have  been  reduced  to  knowor 
|priQciple8t>r  ^ttledlaws,  but  some  also  of  which  little  more 
IS  known  th^n  the  phenonienst«  These  are  still  referred  by 
different  philosophers  to  different  cause8,wilhoutany  one  hax* 
ing  been  able  so  to  trace,  the  coiino^ion  between  them  as  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  his  own  theory 'above  that  of  his 
ppponents. 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  an  introdtrctory  lecture, 
pne  on  oiechanics,  two  on  pneumatics^  two  on  hjdrosta* 
>i^s,  one  on  magnetism,  two  on  electricity,  three  on  optics^ 
^d  one  on  astronomy.  A  vast  deal  of  information  is  col- 
lected from  these  interesting  departments  of  philosophy,  and 
^a|pted,  both  in  the  selection  and  display  of  it,  to  excite  an4 
invigorate  the  desire  of  knowledge.  The  general  nature  of 
^he  subjects  is^calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  thought ;  and  their  variety  affords  great  facility 
forproducin^  the  same  effect  in  different  way?,accor  i  igtothe 
different  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  pupils.  Knowledge 
comes  abundantly  furnished  with  expedients  to  allure  and  fiJt^ 
the  attention,  and  attention  in  proportion  to  Its  perseverance 
ican  hardly  fail  of  reaping  advantage.  Thte  path  lies  through 
a  succession  of  i^nteresting  speculations  directed  to  the  illus* 
tration  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  The  ardour  of  the  mind  is  stimulated  by  a 
series  of  views  into  the  land  of  science,  is  warned  of  the  ditfi* 
cdties  and  dangers  of  the  road,of  the  tfue  use  of  her  labours, 
^nd  the  point  at  which  all  her  excursions  ought  to  terminate. 
We  $han  h^ve  occasion  to  remark  that  an  increased  efiect 
inight  have  been  produced  rn  thtaij-espect  by  more  distinct- 
ness of  statement  and  unity  of  design  in  the  reflections  at 
0ie  end  of  each  lecture. 

Tbeequabilityof  thelanguage  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
^  long  word,  or  an  unusual  phrase,  where  the  coAmon  ferms 
pf  speech  would  l?ave  been  more  happily  introduced.  Thit 
practice  appears  indeed  pretty  generally  to  proceed  from  a 
pesire  to  avoid  repeating  the  ^me  word,  or  the  same  struc* 
ture  of  sentence.  But  it  is  disadvantageous  upon  the  whole. 
It  departs  from  that  even  and  simple  style  which  peculiarly 
oecomes  philosophical  subjects,  and  which  is  equally  adapt* 
^  to  the  reflexions  which  arise  out  of  such  subjects.  For  such 
Jneqnalities  a  general  £^nd  pertinent  apology  is  made  in  th« 
preface  ;'to  which  we  may  add  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
minute  andfinal  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  each  sentence 
before  itis  put  into  words.and  for  selecting  that  mode  of  expres. 
sion  which  would  bring  it  most  conveniently  upon  paper  was 
probably  not  always  to  befound.  Something  isoccaawwially  la 
pe  brought  in  after  the  close  of  i\x%  scKtence  ou^ht  properly  t» 
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hnxe  tak«D  p]ace^  and  the  period  is  to  be  lengthened  onl  by 
ibe  inconvenient  use  of  participles^  or  the  feeble  assistance  of 
a  conjunction.  From  the  same  cause  and  from  eagernes84» 
prevent  the  escape  of  an  ideia,  and  to  return  the  attention  to 
tdielask  of  selection^  a  neglect  of  arrangement  sometimesoc* 
enrs^  and  an  appearance  of  desultoriness  in  passing  from  one 
subject  to  anotner.  The  mind  occupied  by  general  anxiety* 
afasiost  to  the  e^tclusion  of  the  means  of  removing  it^  is  often 
more  strenuous  in  its  indirect  regard  to  those  things  which 
9re  waiting  to  be  dispatched  than  to  the  one  by  which  it  is 
professedly  engaged,  and  by  which  the  rest  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Tormented  with  the  idea  of  how  much  wilt  oq  the 
whole  be  neglected,  or  is  on  the  whole  to  hedone,  a  compa- 
iBliveiy  feeble  impression  is  felt  9f  the  small  though  decided 
advantage  of  accomplif>hing  the  single  artide  immediatelj. 
vnder  contemplation.  Of  the  pressure  of  such  difficulties  none 
pan  accurately  judge  but  those  who  have  actually  experienced 
the  task  of  condensing  many  subjects  of  unlimited  extent  into 
one  uniform  system.  It  is  by  ^U9h  an  experiment  alone  that 
we  can  fairly  estimate  the  agony  of  being  jat  once  spurred 
and  fettered  *  stimulated  to  the  utipost  speed  by  want  of  time, 
and  by  the  same  cause  crainpt  in  the  exertion  of  thought. 
Moving  in  a  track  minutely  circuoiscribed,  yet  ever  chang- 
ing its  direction,  versatility  is  as  imperiously  necessary  aseitr* 
cursiveness  is  perem^torilj^  forbid.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we 
ure  to  attribute  the  following  instances  of  inaccuracy,  which 
pur  censorial  duty  obliges  us  to  notice  ;  ^  Instinctively' is  used, 
p.  1.  where  its  full  force  is  hardly  a^pplicable•  At  p.  32  we 
nave  a  distinction  made  between  ^  weight'  and  '  resistance,* 
yet,  in  the  account  of  the  wheel  and.  axle,  ^  resistance' 
is  used  to  signify  •  weight.'  The  tendency  of  certain  fluids 
to  diffuse  themselves  equably  is  repeatedly  expressed  by  ao 
*  endeavour  to  place  themselves  in  equilibrium.*  We  have 
flaubts  whether  some  other  expression  would  pot  convey  this 
more  clearly  to  a  young  reader,  who  will  also  probably  havoi^ 
ftomedifficulty  in  readily  apprehending  what  part  of  the  action 
of  flying  in  birds  is  intended  by  ^  semirotatory  movement.* 
The  remark  at  p.  91  an  the  stringed  instruudents  wants  more 
exactness  of  expression  :  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  an  introductory  sentence  at  p.218,  on  the  subject  of  light. 
A  doubt  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  the  word  ^  luminous'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs 
at  p.  S|38  and  268.  The  variation  of  force  at  p^  25  might  be 
more  clearly  put.  The  obscurity  arises  in  part  from  amis- 
take  of  the  printer  ;  but  the  numerical  statement  might  be 
more  clear  ;  and  in  the  following  calculation  of  space,  tiriie, 
and  velocity,  for  'a  body  moves,'  substitute  a '  body  falls,' 
as  the  doctrine  is  applicable  only  to  falling  bodies.''  The  as4 
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gertion  at  p,  24,  'that  the  velocity  is.  a  term  which  may  eX'^ 
press  the  force  resident  in  each  equal  part  of   matter/  i^ 
(U)rrect,  if  no  morebe  meant  by  it,  than  that  the  forces  of 
two  equal  bodies  in  motion,  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  ve- 
locities.   The  description  of  the  common  pump,  might  be 
made  more  complete  and  wants  more  letters  of  reference* 
The  dpctrine  of  flowing  water,  at  p«  130,  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained at  greater  length,  and  to  be  exemplified  arithmetic 
cally*     It  is  too  much   abridged   at  present  for  beginners* 
And  in  the  same  page  for  ^  double  the  height  of  the  fluids 
and  of  the  perpendicular  A6/  read  ^  double  the  height  of  the 
fluid  above  D,  and  also  of  the  perpendicular  DC/  The  word$ 
*  lens'  and  '  focus/  in  optics,  a^e  used  a.s  already  known  be* 
fore  they  are  defined.    In  the  explanation  of  the  hydrostja^ , 
tic  bellows,  p.  Ill,  the  supposed  cylinder  of  water  should 
be  stated  to  have  AC  for  its  base,  not  ABCD,  and  the  calcu<* 
lation  had  perhaps  better  have  been  put  in  the  usual  arith* 
metical  form.     Some  slight  mistakes  occur  in  the  anatomy, 
but  this  was  unavoidable.    At  p*  132,      ^  Because  CB  is 
is  lower  than  AD  and  C^  but  about  32  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water  at  C/  would  be  better  expressed  thus :  '  because 
the  point  B  in  CB  is  lower  than   the  point  B,  though  G 
is  about  32  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  A.'  This  last 
instance  suggests  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which 
we  have  occasion  to  regret  a  deviation  from  the  usual  prac« 
tice  of  mathematical  writers.     In  the  application  of  letters  to 
the  different  figures,  we  have  angles  designated  by  two  letters, 
iand  what  is  occasionally,  though  not  always  equally,inconve-« 
nient,  lines  by  a  single  letter.  1  he  common  mode  is  not  merely 
more  technical,  it  is  also  more  accurate,  and  intelligible.  Nei« 
ther[can  we  altogether  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  so  frequent  use 
of  the  words' surprising>amazing,astoni$hing,'not  only  because^ 
they  are  mere  general  terms,  ana  have  nothing  characteristic  ia 
them,  but  as  being  ill  adapted  to  a  treatise  on  natural  philo** 
sophy,  the  object  of  which  is   to  approximate  the  remote, 
and  familiarize  the  wonderful.     To  persons   unacquainted 
with   (he  secondary   causes   upon  which  the  different  natu* 
ral  phenomena  depend,  many  of  them  appear  in  a  high 
degree  surprizing,  amazing,  astonishing.      But  things,  of 
which  we  know  that  they  can  be  effected,  and   that  we  our- 
pelves  can  at  pleasure  produce  them,  are   no  longer  subjects 
of  wonder.    These  epithets  are  rather  calculated  for  persons 
to  whom  the  appearances  should  be  exhibited  without  expla- 
nation, and  who  Consequently  could  derive  no  instruction  fronot 
what  they  could  not  comprehend.    Such  persons  would  \vonr 
der,  for  wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance*  W« 
are  by  no  means  desirous  to  exclude  the  terms  when  properly 
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applied,  and  we  are  aware  that  they  are  frequently  so  applied 
*by  Mrs.  Bryaa,  ta  express  that  rational  wcnder  with  which 
the  mind  i«  afl^oted^  in  tracing  the  impression  of  the  diiTtne 
aHributes  in  the  works  of  creation.  But  ^ in  this  respect 
ai^  things  are  equally  wonderful  to  os,  as  to  the  Almighty 
they  are  all  equally  easy:  the  construction  of  a  blade  of 
grass  bears  the  signature  of  his  wisdom  and  power^'  as  much 
as  the  Ban  in  the  firmament^  and  its  production  is  ttn  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  conceptions.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  these  remarks^  because  to  those  who  peruse 
the  work  with  attention,  and  whose  opinion  deserves  respect 
fvom  beti^  the  result  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  judgnient, 
itdoefi  not  require  the  indelicate  assistaiioe  of  indiscriminate 
HDotnmenda  tion . 

Having  taken  geQi^al  notice  of  that  obstinate  adherence 
to  system,  which  prevents  the  sufficient  display  of  $  subject 
Vf  the  determination  to  include  it  within  a  particular  sciieme^ 
we  shall  select  Mrs.  Bryants  first  lectare  on  pneumatics,   at 
flffording  an  example  of  freedom  fron^  a  fatyit,  which  pcca- 
sions  pecttfiar  embarrassments  to  children,    ^be  ci^re  qf  pro-r 
viding  agaidst  it,  is  often  no  less  emfbarrassin|;  to  the  author 
.  or  lecturer.    Self  love  is  hanf  pressed  in  the  continual  and 
compulsory  exercise  of  that  condescension  which  stoops  ii^ 
many  instanees  toa  plainness  of  exposition,unneeessary  except 
to  the  persons  immediately  aiMressed.     The  amiable    and 
unwearied  diligence  of  fen^ale  writers  in  conflicting  with  thia 
diffiqulty,  i8enti1(led  to  distinct  and  peculiar  praise.     Undisr 
snayed  by  the  stubborn  and  untractable  nature  of  their  ma^ 
terial«,they  persevere  in  the  endeavour  to  smooth  ru^gedness^ 
toeoniieei  disstmrlarity,  to  adorn  stcrHity  and  enliven  ab- 
^raction  ;  and  they  succeed  in  many  instanees  beyond  ex- 
pectation. .   Indeed    the  patient  assiduity  which  does  not 
shrink  from  such  a  task  can  hardly  fail  of  success,  when  com* 
binfd  with  the  affectionate  humility  that   anticipates  and  an? 
iwers  tlie  objections  of  children,  assists  their  unpractised  pow- 
ers of  apprehension,  supplies  collateral  illustration  when  the 
direct  nteans  of  simplify  i;ig  fail,  and  converts  even  the  desulto- 
ty  waywardness  of  their  fancies,  into  an  occasion  of  improve- 
i^ent.    The  adept  who  is  accustomed  to  presume  a  previouii 
stock  of  knowledge  in  those  whom  be  permits  to  compre^ 
hepd  his  meaning,  is  itbove  explaining  the  ^rudiments  of  his 
own  sdence.    And  it  is  often  fortunate  that  h€  'is  above 
it,  for  the  result  of  his  undertaking  would  ^e;^haps  be  a  bool^ 
for  beginners  intelligible  only  to  proficients.   Nor  is  the  suc- 
eess  of  female  writers  in  this  department  to  be  attributed 
•olely  io  their  bei^g  -unincinnbered  by  profound  involution 
ofthpiiigh^  or  low  epgttginj  saarity  of  ^eir address; 
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%veQtfae€kx«8ioQaI  teatuty,  of  ^yle  mhidk  mAturerta^tere^ 
jects  is  perhaps  not  wttboul  iU  use  for  childreo.  Practici^ 
success  justifies  tbq  combination  of  means  used  to  obtain  it; 
und  it  fs  jet  to  be  sbeiVn  what  share  each  has  in  producing 
tfare  efiett.  Were  an  instance  to  be  presented  to  the  putiiic 
of  one  Who^  after  having  thus  succeeded,  possessed  a  mind  df 
that  reflective  energy  which  reasons  upon  thie  exercise  of  il^ 
.own  powers,  and  the  discrimination  necessary  to  investigat^o 
ihe  rationale  of  its  success^  we  should  obtain  the  solution  of  fi 
problem  of  much  greater  interest  and  utility  than  cau  io  ge- 
jkeral  be  attached  to  the  speculatioiis  of  the  learned. 

This  leetwe,  after  a  few  words  of  preface  and  previoui  to 
the  introduction  of  the  priopei:tie#of  air,  offers  a  very  fasci- 
nating object  to  youthful  cariosity  in  the  descriptioo  of  tbe 
ivell-kaown  instrutnent  by  which  those  properties  aiie  pvinci- 
paMy  ascertained.  This  description  is  introduocd  by  a  abort 
history  of  its  itiirention.  We  cantiot  conceive  a  'm«ch  raore 
interesting  group  than  would  be  formed  at  Mrs.  Bryan's  firit 
introduction  of  this  apparatus  16  her  little  audience.  Theft 
astonishment  would  scarcely  be  less  excited  by  the  statement 
which  follow^  of  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  the  aU 
inosphere,  and  of  its  weight,  pressure,  resistance,  and  elasti- 
city. Each  successive  experimem  would,  as  they  are  well 
calculated  to  afford  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of  these  dif- 
ferent properties,  increase  their  curiosity,  and  occupy  and  6x 
their  attentioa.  That  the  9Ubj«ct  by  beio^  common  may  not 
be  received  with  itidifference>  a  philosophical  view  it  given  ^f 
the  aibsoltote  necessity  of  tbe  e<)uilibriutB  of  tbe^air  to  buoitaa 
eomfort,  and  existence.    > 

*  Every  iqualFe  ittch  of  tbe  exterior  of  our  bodies,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  ttVe  earth,  supports  nearly,  liftevn  poutids  weight  6(  the  at- 
mosphere ;  so  that  a  mid^le-sieea  person  sustains  a  pressure  of  sir 
aquat  to  30,240,  estimating 4)18  sur&ceat  fourteen  squate  feet,  which 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  at  a  meaa  Cftlcuktlon. 

•  Air,  Mng  a  fluid,  gravitates  in  all  directions :  of  which  we  ara 
convinceKi  by  its  pressure  horkonrally  into  the  cabal  of  th^  punp, 
taid  also  against  the  inside  of  the  receiver,  which  is  in  every  diree- 
tion,and  likewise  equal  to  tbe  compressing  force  of  the  air  on  its  ex*  . 
ternal  surface.  Thus  we  dd  not  feel  the  external  pressure  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere on  our  bodies,  because  it  is  within  us,  and  the  ititernal  re- 
sistance is  endowed  with  a  power  equal  to  the  compressing  force. 
We  may  readily  conceive  these  effects  of  the- external  and  inttrmd 
air  to  be  nece^^sary  to  animal  existence  in  order  to  ke^p  «tp  a  constant 
motion  in  the  fluids  of  our  bodies ;  and  that-if  our  bodies  did  sot  coti« 
tain  air,  the  ejtternsl  air  would  press  us  to  death  :  or  if  tbe  external 
pressure  were  removed,  the  internal  expansion  would  burst  all  tba 
tesseU  of  our  bodies^  and  animal  existence .would  be  imposiible/' 
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The  doctrine  of  th6  air's  presstire  and  resistance  is  foIIoW^fl 
l^jrtbe  history  and  philosophy  of  the  barometer. 

*  The  knowledge  acquired  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  has  produce  J 
ft  very  useful  instrument,  which  indicates  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
for  every  time  and  every  place.   This  instrument  called  a  barometer 
was  invented  byTorricelli,  a  celebrated  philosopher  in  Italy,  the  in<* 
timate  friend  of  Galileo;  but  unfortunately  tbelatterdied  three  months 
after  the  former  became  his  friend  and  associate.     Tofricelli  himself 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  and  thus  the  great  expectations  he  had 
raised  were  crushed ;  yet  the  experiments  he  began  were  not  neglected^ 
and  have  been  considerably  improved  on  since  his  time*     Uke  all  ^ 
first  attempts,  little  accuracy  was  produced  by  the  barometer  inven* 
ted  by  Torricelli :  he  formed  it  with  a  pipe  sixty  feet  long,  whick 
being  immersed,  and  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after  the  air 
bad  bi^en  extracted,  the  water  rose  thirty-four  feet  in  the  tube  by  the 

.pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  on  its  surface.  This  instru- 
ment being  very  i neon venient^  induced  him  to  attempt  another,  in 
which  he  used  quicksilver,  aflpidso  much  heavier  than  water,  that 
«  smaller  quantity  answered  his  purpose/ 

*  To  make  a  complete  barometer  according  to  the  moct  improved 
method,  a  tube  of  glass  about  thirty-three  inches  long,  should  be 
filled  with  quicksilver,  and  then  immersed  in  a  bason  of  that  fiuid, 
when  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  fall  to  about  thirty  inches,  leav- 
ing a  vacuum  oh  che  top  of  aibout  three  inches  ;  and  according  to  the 
stateof  the  air,  such  will  be  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  be- 
tween twen ty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches.  This  instrument  has  been 
employed  to  ascertain  the  densities  of  the  air  at  different  heights 
from  the  earth;  for  the  quicksilver  rising  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  where  that  is  ligbter,the  depression,  and  where  heavier^the 
elevation,  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  will  express  the  various  degrees 
oif  density.     By  this  experiment,  philosophers  have  discovered  the 

.  air  to  be  denser  in  the  lower  than  in  the  highe^  regions  of  the  atmo- 
spheire,  for  the  quicksilver  rose  higher  in  a  valley  than  on  an  elevation : 
and  by  observing  the  variations  this  instrument  exhibited  in  ascending 
H  mountain  from  its  base,  they  estimated  what  must  be  the  probable 
height  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 

*  It  may  not  be  unpleasing  nor  useless  to  contemplate  the  mode 
,by  which  mathematicians  have  made  their  calculations  respecting 

<the  height  of  our  atmosphere*  Discovering  by  the  Torricellian  ex* 
perimept  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphei'e  supported  a  co* 
lumn  of  water  thirtyrfour  feet  high,  a  quantity  weighing  nearly 
fifteen  pounds ;  also  that  quicksilver  being  about  fourteen  tiroes 
.heavier  than  water,  a  tube  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  height  pf  ibe 
tube  of  water  being  filled  with  it,  the  mercury  was  supported  by  the 
air;  they  weighed  equal  columns  of  common  air  and  quicksilver, 
and  found  that  quicksilver  was  10,800  times  heavier  than  common 
air,  by  which  they  were  able  to  calculate  very  nearly  the  probable 
height  of  the  atmosphere,  allowing  for  its  gradual  decrease  of  density 
as  it  was  further  from  the  earth.  I  state  this  method  as  a  nautterof 
curiosity,  but  by  no  means  wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  its  beinj^  a- 
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perfectly  accurate  mode  of  estimating  tbe  whole  height  of  the  ftt* 
mosphere.  By  the  variation  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  almo* 
sphere,  philosophers  have  ascertained  its  density  at  different  heights 
with  tolerable  acctiracy  ;  and  according  to  their  estimation  thm' 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  geometricaly  when  the  heights  are  in 
arithmetical  proportion  ;  as  thus,  at  the  distance  of  se^en  miles  froni 
the  earth,  it  is  four  times  rarer  than  at  the  »iir£ftce  ;  and  at  fourtetn 
Allies,  sixteen  times  rarer,  and  sa  onj 

The  course  of  the  subject  is  afterwards  diversified  by 
applying  the  philosophy  of  air  to  the  purposes  of  heaitbj^ 
and  the  comfort  of  dwelling  houses.  Next  follows  the  con- 
densation of  air^  and  the  description  of  the  condensing 
syringe;  an^  as  dependent  upon  ttie  principle  of  conden- 
salion,  the  forcing  pump,  and  the  air  gun/  We  have  givea. 
"but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  lecture,  and  noticed  only  the 
principal  heads  ;  but  we  have  shewn  enough  to  justify  oar 
commendation  of  it,  and  the  terms  of  that  cooimendatioa 
will  be  found  extensively  applicable  to  the  work  in  general. 
At  the  iftndof  this  lecture,  however,  an  observatioft  or  two 
occur,  to  which  we  cannot  entirely  subscribe.  And  we  arc 
the  rather  disposed  to  sfate  the  grounds  of  our  hesitation, 
because  in  this  place  Mrs.  Bryan  seems  to  have  accidentally 
countenanced  an  opinion  whicli  her  general  sentiments  m 
not  appear  to  sanction.     We  shall  first  extract  tlie  passages 

'  How.  does  each  new  subject  raise  our  admiration  of  the  kidd, 
provident,  and  protecting  goodness  A)f  our  great  Creator  !  Surely  no 
one  can  be  so  bjind  as  not  to,  perceive  in  the  wonderful  proces*ie$of 
nature,  a  regular  arrangement  of  causes  and  effects,  pri^luced  br 
infinite  .wisdom  and  beneficence,  lloyr  greatly  then  ought  we  ttM 
rejoice  in  every  opportunity  that  enables  us  to  contemplate  our 
Creator  jn  his  works  I  This  exerc^e  of  our  reasoning  powers  strength- 
ens our  judgment,  and  elevates  our  ideas  of  religion  and  mora* 
lity,  placing  them  in  their  proper  rank,  the  firsx  in  our  esteem  and 
admiration.  Through  the  properties  of  air  we  have  already  inv^s* 
tigated,  we  trace  the  hand  of  an  allwise;  Providence,  liberally  be- 
stowing benefits  on  creatures  dependent  on  his  gootlness.  Yet  the 
unthinking  many  disregard  tbese  tevidences,  and,  till  roused  to  re« 
flection,  feel  not  the  gratitude  for  th<iia  which  must  glow  in  the 
breast  of  tha  natural  philosopher.,' 

Yet  some  have  been  '  so  blind,*  some  calling  theenselvea 
philosophers  w^  belieVie,  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  su- 
preme intelligent  cause.  Others  acknowledging  what  the 
phenomena  of  halufe  permit  op  honest  man  to  doubt,  hav(^ 
yet  rejected  the  interference  of  the  Creator  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  creatures,  though 
suggested  by  reason^  and  autlioritativcly  aiiinucd  by  r«v«l«* 
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tion.   But  of  those  practical  infidel^^  frbo  admiltiog  the  trnthr 
of  ChristiaDity  reject  its  precepts,  tlie  professed  scholars  of  na- 
ture afford  frequent^  and  remarkable  instances.    This  proTca 
incoBtestibly^  that  natural  knowledge  does  liot  necessarilj 
teach^nor  has  any  direct  tendency  to  teach  piety  and  the  love 
«f  God^  nor  effeeloaliy  to  enlighten  the  mind  respecttog  the 
relative  value  of  present^  and  eternal  interests.    The  notioft 
of  our  Almighty  Creator  whicti  isto  be  obtained  from  a  view 
of  his  works,   has  always  been  free  to  all  mankind,  andvre 
know  what  they  have  made  of  it.*     It  may  also  be  questioned 
whether,  natural  phik>sopt)y  has  any  necessary  tendency  to 
incline  men  to  benevolence  towards  each  other,  to  invigorate 
their  attention  to  the  social  duties,  or  to  improve  their  judg- 
ment jn  the  concerns  of  life.     Love  to  God  is  the  only  con- 
sistent and  unfailing  motive  of  love  to  roan  ;  and  iudgment 
is  the  result  of  an  exertion  of  mind  too  general  and  constant 
to  be  materially  aided  by  any  particular  study.     Where  such 
an  effect  appears  to  result  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, we  should  confidently  attribute  it  tathe  influence  of  re- 
ligious principle  previously  received  in  the  mind.     And  such 
we  have  no  doubt  is  Mrs.  Bryan's  deliberate  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the   impressions  she  is  desirous   to  convey.      Fo 
though  in  this  particular  instance  we  wish  she.hadbcena 
little  mocg  distinct,  yet  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  paiti- 
cularly  at  the  latter  end,  she  exhibits  a  fuU.cr  conyiction  oF 
the  necessity  of  the  direct  influence  of  religion  to  prodirce 
any  material  change  in  the  human  heart.     To  a  mind  so  pre-* 

fared,  the  view  of  the  natural  world  and  of  its  principal  inha- 
itat^tsbfurnishes  the  most  affecting  and  important  reflections. 
Both  appear  *  majestic  though  ih  ruins  :*  both  created  for 
the  noblest  and  happiest  purpose^  though  one  is  shattered 
by  storms  andeaiiliquakes,  tug|S^he  other  desolated  by  ma- 
lignant passions.  The  subseiTOncy  of  these  facts  to  the  im- 
pression of  religious  truth  is  obvious.  They  intimately  con- 
cern every  human  being,  and  when  referred  by  the  leqturer  . 
to  their  proper  source,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parent* 
und  God  s  just  displeasure  against  sin,  have  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  promoteMrs*  Bryan's  purpose  in  rendering  natural  phi- 
losophy an  occasion  of  glorifying  God,  and  awakening  gra- 
titude for  the  blessings  of  i-edemption.  They  go  to  establish 
under  divine  assistance  in  each  individual  the  essential  con- 
viction of  original  guilt  and  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  personal  interest  in  the  atonement  and  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  The  lamentable  sight  of  misery  and  guilt  ravaging 
the  creation,   which  was  at  first  perfea,  may  iA  the  same 
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Inanner  be  improved  to  shew  that  man's  recovery  from  this 
ctateofbelplessaess  and  disobedience  must  be  effected  by  that 
power  which  formed  him  upright  and  can  alone  renew  him 
unto  holiness,  acting  in  conjunction  with>  and  subordinate 
to  the  stated  and  regular  delivery  of  religious  instruction, 
and  we  have  no  expectation  from  morality  distinct  from  re- 
ligion. A  hope  may  be  indulged  that  Mrs.  Bi-yan  will  see  h«r 
labours  rewarded  in  the  production  of  those  virtues^  which  she 
has  partictilarly  enforced  at  the  conclusion.  Among  these 
humility  is  noticed,  ani  with  particular  propriety,  not  only 
for  its  general  and  indispensable  excellence^  but  from  its  spe* 
cific  necessity  to  secure  young  minds  against  conceit  of  their 
attainments  in  this  or  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  interest  we  felt  in  taking  up  this  work,  has  been 
gratified  by  its  persusal,  and  our  examination  of  its  contents 
justifies  us  in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  When  a  second  edition  shall  have  rendered 
it  more  generally  accessible,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will 
rival  the  popularity  of  Mr?.  Bryan's  former  work  on  as- 
tronomy, and  be  generally  adopted  as  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  a  desirable  and 
elegant  acquisition  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  natural  phitosophy,  without  wading  throue:h  dry, 
laborious,  and  uninteresting  discussion,  and  equally  adapted 
to  excite  a  taste  for.  such  information,  where  it  is  intended  to 
be  followed  by  more  profound  research.  To  those  wha  are 
desfrous  of  such  a  treatise,  it  will  probably  offer  many  cnr 
tire  subjects,  perfectly  new  :  and  others  will  find,  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  tljey  were  before  acquainted,  embodied, 
und  illustrated  in  a  new  form.  The  experiments  are  easy, 
and  the  examples  are  selected  from  objects  and  tratisactions 
of  frequentitnd  familiar  occurrence. 


Art  .TV. — An  Address  t(f  the  Members  tjf  Convocation  at 
large y  on  the  proposed  new  Statute  respecting  Public  Ex- 
aminations in  the  Univer$itif  of  Oxford,  By  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College.    Ath  Edition.     Ato.     Oxtbrd.  .  1807. 

'  AN  university,'  sayethDr,  Tatham, '  isthe  seatof  MmVer- 
sal  learning,  increasing,  and  to  be  increased  from  the  nature 
of  men  and  things,  with  the  lapse  of  time  :  it  is  also  a  seat 
of  universal  teaching,  which  is  its  first  and  most  important 
duty.* — ^There  are  some  truths  enveloped  in  language  so' 
fnysterious,  that  we  are  obliged  to  pause  for  the  sake  of 
considering  a  proposition  the  most  simple  in   itself,  before 
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wc  give  itevidence.  -Let  us  reconsider— ^' An  university  is  tbe 
feat  of  universal^  &c.  &c.  8ct\  Why,  it  is  even  so.— but 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  might  have  been  dispensed 
vrith^  as  it  merely  treads  back  the  former ;  for  it  is  an  indii-* 
bilable  verity,  that  without  universal  teaching,  there  can  be 
but  a  scanty  portion  of  universal  Uarning.  Neither  have 
we  any  objection  to  the  detinition  and  use  of  discipline^ 
^except  to  the  dark  wording  ia  wtiich  it  is  entangled* 
There  is  much  sense  concealed  in  the  following  remarks: 

*  Its  discipline  should,  accordingly,  be  adapted  to  the  increase  or 
advancement  of  learning  improving  and  to  be  improved  according  to 
the  times;  otherwise  it  may  occupy  young  men  in  studies  that  arf 
obsolete  and  in  errors  that  are  exploded  :  it  should  also  be  in  the 
pght  or  iniilative  method ;  otherwise  it  will  lead  ihem^ow  instead 
oito  the  truth,  into  sophistry  instead  of  science,  in  all  parts  of 
learning,  and  involve  them  in  darkness  and  qonfusiop/  . 

After  an  able  attack  on  tbe  character  of  the  Aristotelian 
jtliscipline,  and  the  accomplished  schoolmen  of  old,  our  author 
turns  his  attention  to  Cambridge^  whose  discipline^  with  its 
(effects,  real  or  supposed,  becomes  the  subject  of  his  pancr 
gyric.   To  the  effects  of  superior  discipline^  he  attributes  the 

f'  reatiiess of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Milton;  and  that  Cam- 
ridge,  at  a  time  when  the  pursuits  of  her  youth  were  directed 
in  general  to  graver  studies,  produced  better  classics  than  the 
iiniversiiy,  which  is  more  properly  the  school  for  plassical 
|cnowledge.  His  instance  in  the  late  Rev.  Br.  Bateman,  is 
a  pious  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  instructor. 
The  assertion  had  been  more  completely  proved  by  citing 
the  names  of  Person,  Parr,  Burney,  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  WakeBeld  ;  all  of  whom,  by  a  strange  fatality,  thrived, 
and  did  well,  and  shot  up  to  be  full  grown  Grecians, 
amidst  a  harvest  of  mathematicians.  We  have  taken  the 
Jiberty  of  mentioning  these  living  characters,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  Dr.  Tath^m's  favourite  hypothesis, 
as  to  bridle  and  keep  it  within  bounds.  And  here  we  cannot 
ibut  observe,  that  Dr.Tatham,  in  his  reverenpe  of  university 
discipline,  attaches  more  to  it  than  it  has  effected,  or  can 
possibly  effect ;  for  of  the  four  latter  scholars,  (at  whom 
he  evidently  glances)  it  is  well  known  that  three  entertaine4 
jio  very  high  respect  for  the  discipline  of  subordination  ;  i^t 
)east  were  but  little  concerned  in  tbe  passing  events  of  tlie 
place,  and  still  less  solicitous  for  its  honors.  Their  subse* 
quent  pilgrimages  to  the  academy  have  neither  been  fre? 
quent,  nor  over  reverential,  and  a  short  s^'ourn  there  would 
convince  any  person  of  the  reciprocal  disregard  between  th(» 
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parent  and  h^rchildrett.  The  antipathy  of  Milton  to  every 
thing  smelling  of  the  schools  is  on  record.  Cambridge 
therefore  has^  in  these  instances^  rather  accepted  than  com* 
manded  her  fortune9 ;  she  is  surprised  at  her  success  in 
paving  r«ared»  with  so  Jittle  care  on  her  own  part>  fruits  so 
foreign  from  her, 

Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  nan  sua  poma. 

Bat  there  is  one  cause,  which,  if  not  a  primary  one^  is 
entitled  at  least  to  go  shares  with  disciplin^in  the  formation  of 
scholars.  The  ^  res  angusta  domi'  is  more  common  there^ 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  It  is  clearly  made  out  that 
pink  silk  stockings,  if  not  discovered  at  Oxford,  were  intra* 
duced  there  twelve  calendar  months  before  Cambridge  shook 
off  her  lethargy  in  wearing  apparel,  and  partially  adopted 
them.  Worsted,  however,  still  kept  its  ground  by  reason 
pf  a  strong  northern  reinforcement,  and  to  this  hour  thf 
Cam  reflects  on  his  clear  mirrour  more  worsted  than  qptton, 
and  more  cotton  than  silk ;  although  the  two  latter  fre« 
l^uently  invest  the  same  limb  in  friendly  union  ;  the  former 
claiming  the  extremities  of  the  stocking,  which  retire  mo^ 
destly  from  sight,  the  latter  boldly  braving  it  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  This  may  appear  rather  a  circuitous  way  of  ae* 
counting  to  the  western  university,  for  the  large  propoiw 
tionof  wise  men  who  come  from  the  east;  but  we,  who 
entertain  a  vast  faith  in  the  sympathy  between  the  head  and 
heels,and  who  know  instances  in  which  a  well-tnrned  calf,  set 
off  by  silky  has  crazed  many  a  fine  understanding,  and  di- 
rected many  an  as()iring  and  intelligent  eye  downwards,  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  our  hypothesis,  as  highly 
probable,  and  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

The  following  fact  can  be  admitted  only  as  an  exception, 
and/ Exceptio  probatlegem.'It  is  this— We  certainly  did 
meet,  some  tiipe  ago,  a  young  gentleman,  who  not  only 
wore  pink  silk  stockings,  but  in  every  respect  looked,  walk* 
ed,  stalked,  and  took  snuff,  as  the  French  say  '  cavaliere^ 
fnent ;  which  may  be  translated,  *  as  unlike  a  scholar  as 
could  be.'  Admiring,  and  wishing  to  imitate  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  the  elegant  vacuity  of  gesture  and  deportmeilt 
peculiar  to  this  gentleman,  We  ventured  to  address  him  in  a 
set  speech  on  the  titillation  of  Frebour^'s  39,  more  especi* 
ally  when  mixed  with  a  spice  of  the  Prmce's ;  and  while  we 
were  anxiously,  and  with  an  indefatigi^le  smile,  waiting  for 
bis  j^ours  ct  co/ifrei,  delivered  in  the  very  pink  of  courtesy, 
he  took  fair  aim  withotit  our  perceivine  it,  and  barbarously 
kaocked  aidowa  with  a  Greek  canoo.  We  hav< ttnce  once  or 
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twice  met  the  same  gentleman  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
although  without  anj  wish  to  retaliate  on  our  part.  But  he 
is  more  generally,  and  indeed  perpetually  to  be  found  pa- 
cing Peckwater  .Quadrangle,  picking  his  teeth,  which  are 
unusually  white,  swearing  that  no  one  is  good -enough  to 
walk  near  him,  bidding  all  who  venture  there,  to  dolff  thfeir 
capsto  him,  and  alternately  repeating  whole  passages  from 
Lycophron,  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  who 
ever  commented  on  that  tenebrous  author^  fram  Tzet^es 
down  to  Reichardus,  smd  humming  a  running  second  to  the 
Vaghi  Colli,  which  immortalized  Grassini,  with  unbounded 
9etf-applause» 

The  style  of  the  present  pamphlet,  which  has  already  gone 
through  four  editions,  is  very  antiquated,  and  presents  such  a 
tissueof  sober  reasonipg  mixed  with  whim,  that  we  can  do 
no  better  than  by  making  extracts  from   a  work  which  is 

{►robably  the  last  in  the  language  of  the  old  school.    It  seems 
hat  in  two  former  discussions  on  the  subject  Dr.  T.  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  a  modification  of  the  Cambridge  system. 


*  On  both  occasions,  howcvefjOthers,  }n  the  pride  of  their  learning, 
seemed  to  spurn.  They  seemed  to  think  it  an  act  of  magnanimity 
*  to  reject  at  once  whatever  smelt  of  Cambridge,  I,  on  the  contrary, 
happened  to  think  it^an  act  of  pusillanimity ;  and  that  the  tru« 
-magnanimity  would  have  been  to  have  said,  *  Sister  University,  we 
have  both  the  same  church,  and  the  same  king ;  aiid»  all  jealousy 
4:xtinct,  we  will  atrve  them  both,  hand  in  hand,  as  sisters  ought  to 
do  :  give  us  leave  to  take  a  plan  of  your  discipline,  a  thing  so  essen« 
tial  to  oui  well-being,  and  we  will  make  it  better  if  we  can;  and  if 
we  have  any  thing  to  offer  you  in  return,  you  shall  be  heartily  wel** 
come  to  i^' 

The  principal  abuses  in  the  new  scheme  of  examination, 
which  provoke  the  author's  displeasure,  are  the  omission- of 
gra^mmar,  and  the  re-introd.uction  of  th^cintient  and  exploded 
philosophy  with  all  it&  conconaitant  jargoYi.  '  If  it  were  so. 
It  were  a  grievous  fault ;'  but  how  far  his  fears  are  justified, 
the  learned  body  whom  be  addresses,  can  determii^e  better 
$han  ourselves  by  their  present  deliberations  and  future 
decision.  The  following  short  extracts  will  bring  into  onie 
view,  the  general  elegance  with  which  our  author's  thoughts 
are  invested,  and  the  beautiful  sources  frqni  whence  hU 
-  ^gures  Qf  speech  are  usually  drawn^ 

0n  Private  Discipline^ 

^  Colleges  of  late  years,  have  taken  up  a  private  discipline  of  theip 
own,  under  which  the  university  has  indeed  gon^  on ;  Ifut  onlj/  like  i| 
§l^p  toiling  uiidprjury-mast^^^  * 
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_0n  the  new  Statute. 

« It  Ittrhs  out,  as  its  ill-fate^  predecessor  did  before  it,  to 
Itfe  a  thing  in  ati  its  parts,  patched  and  tinkered  up  vt  of  the  rubhifh 
of  tlie  old  discipline  of  the  schools/  This  beauty  is  repeated  in 
page  9. 

On  the  old  Moral  Philosophy ^ 

In  the  following  valuation  of    the  above  philosophy,  our  author 
elaims  from  obloquy,  and    brings  into,  genteel  company,    a  little 
animal  that  has  but  a  haitl    birth   of  it  simong  the  prouder  classes   ' 
of  mankind,  and  at  no  time  has  held  an  honourable    rstnk  in   the 
aristocracy. 

•  *  There  is  but  one  moral  Governor  in  th<J  universe,  and  but  one 
species  of  moral  agents  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  unless,  in 
the  profundity  of  their  wisdom,  they  can  find  out  two  different 
moral  philosophies,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  them,  that  the  old  • 
moral  philosophy  of  Aristetle,  Cicero,  or  Epictetus,  however  admira* 
ble  in  their  days,  is  at  this  day  not  worth  a  lomem 

Aristotle  is  nick-named  '  that  uncircumcised  and  unhap^ 
(isedPkilisiine  of  the  schools ;'  and  the  Doctor  flatly  maintains 
the  tenets  of  his  opponents  to  be  ^  all  a  shuffle/  an  eleganl 
and  unexpected  allusion  to  a  game  at  cards.  ^  He  swears 
]ike  a  Pagan  bj  \jlpollo  and  all  the  muses.* 

Tb^  following  address  to  the  ^Juvenes  ingenu'  is  too  deli* 
cious  tg  be  omitted.  • 

•  If,  however,  ye  are  ambitious  of  academical  honours,  ye  must 
neglect  all  the  sciences,  and  discard  all  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces 
tooyin  order  to  pay  unremitting  devotion  to  this  crabbed  old  hag, 
which,  by  leadingyou  in  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right  method  of 
study,  will  conduct  you  from  instead  of  to  the  truth,  and  leave  you 
in  the  sportman's  phrase,  hunting  the  hee(  all  your  livts/ 

And  again  : 

•And  wheo,  after  your  four-years*  labour  in  studying  Dialectica 
is  crowned  with  the  desired  success  in  ranking  your  names,  though 
only  alphabetically,  in  the  Jirst  class^  well  may  ye  deserve  to  be 
-  pronounced  egregie,  for,  doubtless,  ye  will  prove  egregious  block" 
heads,  unqualified  to  cope  with  art  or  science,  and  unprepared  for 
the  study  of  the  learned  faculties/ 

We  pass  over  several  '  beauties  of  Tafham,*  which  we 
expect  to  see  bound  up  with  other  beauties ;  we  pass  over 
the  epithet  of  '  long-winded^*  applied  to  comment,  and 
that  sublitne  passage  about  ^  grterkH^tdjeuloust/^  striking  tb« 
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'  Oxonians  blinds  S^cJ  that  ipire  may  lay  one  passage  before 
the  reader,  to  which  all  the  expressions  antecedent  asd 
succeeding  are,  to  use  a  sweet  ^fow  dc  parler  borrowed 
from  our  author^  all  '  mQonshineJ   It  is  the  following  ; 

*  But,  perhaps,  according  to  their  own  private  and  exalted  viewt, 
they  may  be  right  in  insulting  this  luminous  Science,  and  excluding; 
her  from  all  share  in  the  honours  of  their  first  and  most  distiii* 
guished  class  :  for  a  spice  of  the  mathematics,  by  their  cathartic^ 
power,  might  so  far  clear  the  muddy  brains  of  those  whom,  in  cht; 
profundi  t}'  of  their  wisdom,  they  destine  for  it,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  those  consummate  and  accomplished  blockheads 
their  beloved  Dialectica  will,  otherwise,  be  sure  to  make  them— 
for  it  is  SEMPER  dialectica  ;  dialectica  here,  and  dialectica  there, 
and  dialectica  every  where/ 

The  original,  however,  from  which  tbis  is  a  plagiarism,  W9 
think  vastly  superior.  It  is,  Mungo  here,  Mungo  there,  and 
Mungo  everywhere,  which,  by  the  omisiic^n  of  the  conjuoe* 
tion,  becomes  infinitely  more  hurried  and  proceleusmatic. 

The  author,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  beofended  at  seeing  cer- 
tain oddities  of  diction  unusual  to  the  age  in  which  we  live^ 
concentrated  in  our  notice  of  his  work ;  the  more  «o,  as  w« 
perceive  a  vein  of  good  huaH>ur,  candour,  ahd  ^nse,  wbioli 
entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  n»odel  for  literary  dtsputants,  by  which 
they  would  learn  to  abstain  from  that  intemperance  and  as- 
perity of  language,  which  call  into  question  the  powelr  of  tkm 
iiterie  humaniores  to  soften  and  humanize  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  points  of  dispute,  we  think  it  irreverent 
and  useless^lp  interfere.  If  the  prospectus  of  the  new  statutt 
contain  in  it  any  clause  detrimental  to  the  cause  which  they 
are  intended  to  support,  by  whom  aretheobjedlionable  partt 
So  properly  pointed  out  as  by  a  member  of  that  honourable 
and  learned.body  for  whose  use  the  new  regulations  are  to  be 
made?  Much  is  here  said  on  the  subject,  and  much  is  said 
well.  ,  On  the  subject  of  metaphysics  we  do  not  perhaps  in 
all  points  agree  with  the  author.  Classical  literature 
bas  been,  and  still  continues,  a  favourite  with  all  sides^ 
but  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  difRculty  in  attaining 
this  object  has  been  mastered  previous  to  the  entrance 
of  a  young  man  at  the  universities,  and  as  the  business  o^f 
life  requires  something  more  than  ornament,  the  rival  aca- 
demies have  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  pursuits  more  se- 
vere, and  more  calculated  to  exercise,  strengthen,  and 
sharpen  the  faculties.  Here,  only  are  they  at  issue ;  and 
it  is  the  choice  of  this  something  which  I>r«  TAtham  wisbea 
to  influence.  •  ,; 
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But  there  is  poe  tenet  vrhich  this  author  has  th6  hardihood 
to  maintaiD^  and  which,  fighting  under  his  shield^  we  are 
no  longer  scrupulous  in  asserting  to  be  necessary  for  the 
well  being  of  all  bodies,  whether  literary,  military,  or  poli- 
tical. It  is,  that  however  excellent  maybe  the  original  in- 
fl(titution,  however  good  the  laws  by  which  it  is  upheld,  that 
institution  and  those  laws  should  be  capable  of  admitting, 
and  should  from  time  to  time  admit  such  a  revision,  and  such 
slight  alterations,  as  may  adapt  them  to  the  changes  of  times^ 
the  progress  of  scienct^  and  the  tone,  temperament,  and 
manners  of  existing  society.  To  say  this,  is  by  no  means 
to  say  that  what  is  modern  is  essentially  superior  to  what  is 
antient,  that  everything  which  succeeds  is  better  than  what 
preceded  it.  But  this  gradual  adaptation  of  societies  compa- 
ratively small,  to  the  habits  of  society  at  large,  is  but  a  proper 
compliment  paid  to  the  world,  which  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  honouir  and  esteem  in  which  the  body  so  conforming, 
will  be  held,  and  will  secure  that  body  from  those  dreadful 
revolutions  which  an  obstinate  persistance  in  antiquated 
forms  must  and  will  eventually  bring  about.  In  learned 
bodies  this  pertinacity  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the' 
most  salutary  effects  of  learning  is  to  dissipate  prejudice. 
We  wish  the  term  prejudice  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  reverential  regard,  that  holy 
*  admonttus  rerum,  et  locornm,'  and  of  institutions  bearing 
the  stamp  and  seal  of  antiquity,  which  the  members  of  uni- 
versities should  feel  and  acknowledge.  The  prejudice,  ttf 
which  we  allude,  is  that  blind  adherence  to  error,  that  hatred, 
per8ecution,andjealousy,which  somemen  evince  towards  thosef 
who  would  substitute  trbth  in  its  place.  Academicians, we  fear, 
are, and  ever  Hlive  been  deeply  involved  in  this  guilt.  'That 
itis  not  of  modern  growth  the  following  instances  will  prove  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  partiality,  an  instance  ' 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  both  the  sister  institutions  at 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Erasmus.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  the  in^ 
trodnction  of  Greek  literature  met  with  great  obstacles.  It 
was  considered  an  innovation,  and  such  was  the  clamour 
against  it,  that  a  party  styling  themselves  Trojans  held  ft 
more  than  ten  years  sieee  against  thfe  Greeks.  We  are  ig- 
norant of  the  hooded  Hector  of  those  days;  but,  as  the 
rttxi^Komu  must  have  presented  to  theTrojan  leaders  Erasmus: 
and  More  at  the  head  of  those  who  conducted  the  siege,  and 
co-operating  throughout,  without  any  secession  of  the  princi- 
pal hero,  it  becomes  matter  of  astonishment  how  the  be*- 
•ieged  ^uld  have  held  outJo  long* 
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The  spirit  of  Cambridge  broke  out  in  partial  sliirmifihei 
against  the  new  language  ;  for  when  the  rest  of  that  uni* 
versity  had  thrown  down  their  arnis^  and  quietly  submitted 
to  ))ave  their  eyes  opened,  one  college  remained  refractory* 
ErasQius  had  finished  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^  on 
iF^hich  he  had  bestowed  such  pains^  that  his  health  became 
a  sacrifice  to  his  labours.  Jortin  and  Erasmus  himself  shall 
tell  the  remainder.  '  There  was,  it  seems^  one  college  at 
Cambridge^  which  would  not  suffer  this  book  to  enter  within 
its  walls/  as  he  observes  to  his  friend  Bullock.  Quan- 
quam  narrarunt  mibi  quidnm,  wamf  c»|(OTiro(,  unum  apud 
voB  esse  collegium  dsoxoyot^Taro^i  quod  meros  habet  Are«> 
opagitas  :  qui  gravi  senatuiconsulto  caverint^  n^  quis  id 
volumen^  equis,  aut  navibui,  aut  plaustris^  aut  bajulis^  intr£^ 
ejus  collegii  pomaeria  inveheret.'     Ep_.  148. 

We  have  ventured  to  mention  this  non-compliance  with 
the  times  as  the  greatest  evil  attached  to  our  old  univer- 
sities ;  and  we  have  mentioned  it  thus  freely,  because  it^it 
of  national  importance  that*  our  learned  institutions  should 
not^  by  resisting  every  attempt  at  improvement^  and  perse« 
vering  in  useless  and  dark  studies^  and  in  customs  bearing 
no  relationship  nor  semblance  to  the  titoesin  which  we  live, 
sink  into  contempt^  and  get  the  imputation  of  dotage.  No 
peiiod  in  the  life  of  a  literary  man  is  so  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  character,  as  the  three  or  four  years  passed 
at  the  university.  The  attainment  of  honours  presents  suf- 
ficient difficulties  to  excite  respect  and  eagerness  for  them^ 
and  aftbrds  sufficient  facilities  to  inspire  those^  wh6  can  study 
and  digest  what  they  know  and  think  into  form^  with  a  rea^ 
sonable  hope  of  being  brought  into  notice  at  aa  earlier  age 
than  befalls  those  who  commence  their  career  against  the 
competition  of  the  world  at  large.  The  aim  and  end  there- 
fore of  the  seniors  should  be,  not  only  to  excite  a  thint  fos 
knowledge,  but  to  direct  it  to  springs  that  are  the  clearest 
and  most  salubrious;  so  that  nothing  should  be  learned 
at  the  university  of  that  precarious  sort  of  value,  that  the 
Student  should  at  any  after  period  of  his  life  entertain  the 
mortifying  reflection  of  having  thrown  away  on  gravetriflea 
four  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  existence. 
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Art,  V.—The  New  London  Medical  Dictionary ,  including- 
under  ^Utinct  Heads  every  Branch  of  Medicine,  with 
wAatewer  relates  to  Medicine,  in  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History ;  originally  compiled  by  G.  Motherby,  M.  D.  and 
G-  Wallisy  si.  D.  Svsth  Edition,  improved  and  corrected  in 
roery  Fart,  rendering  it  a  ne&  Work.  In  two  Volumes  4to. 
Pari  I  and  II  Jorming  the  Jirst  Volume,  Price  £/.  8f« 
Boards^  Johnson.  1807. 

SOME  apology  may  appear  neccstary  for  noticing  an 
unfinished  work  ;  but  as  our  attention  was  on  a  former 
occasion  drawn  to  the  various  dictionaries  in  difierent 
languages  and  on  different  subjects^  and  as  we  then  expres- 
sed no  little  indignation  that  we  bad  not  a  superior  Medical 
Dictionary  in  our  own  language,  we  were  led  to  examine 
the  parts  of  the  present  publication  as  they  successively  Ap- 
peared. We  were  more  anxious  to  peruse  each  number,  as  it 
professed  to  contain  numerous  improvements  and  correc- 
tions ;  so  that,  while  it  appeared  only  another  edition^  it  was 
styled  '  a  new  work/ 

On  returning,  with  renewed  attention,  to  the  last  edition 
of  Motherby  and  his  coadjutor,  we  experienced,  if  possible, 
greater  disgust  than  on  the  former  perusal,  and  sin- 
cerely wished  that  it  had  been  condemned  as  wholly  obsolete, 
end  incapable  of  emendation.  Yet  as  a  skeleton  to  be  cloath- 
ed  with  muscles,  animated  by  nerves,  and  supported  by 
blood-vessels,  it  may  yet  be  useful.  It  remained  then  to  ex- 
amine, whether  the  editofs,  for  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
many,  had  succeeded  in  this  task. 

,  The  more  obvious  general  defects  which  struck  us  in  the 
former  edition,  were  the  want  of  a  general  system,  which 
would  form  of  the  scattered  limbs  one  whole,  and  a  language 
so  tautologous,  vague  and  inelegant,  as  to  leave  the  reader 
^  with  that  light  only,  which  makes  darkness  visible ;  and 
with  that  imperfect  in  formation,,  whi(ih  may  be  styled  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  The  particular  defects  were  the 
omission  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics,  the  very  im- 
perfect detaiU  ot  the  curative  plans,  and  the  collections  of 
opinions  frcfm  the  most  despicable  sources,  the  copies  of  a 
copy  and  the  shadows  of  a  shade.  The  later  editions,  parti- 
cularly the  la9t,was  a  mere  medical  cento,  patched  and  pye* 
bald,  nor  was  its  author.  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  new  pharmaceutical  doctrine8,promi8ing 
jicions  from  the  root  of  the  most  improved  chymistry,  nor 
of  the  various , improvements  and  discoveries  in  natural  \xv^ 
tory  illustrative  or  medicine. 
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While  we  coniempkled  afield  ori-ginall}-  barren,  thus  negf- 
lected  or  choaked  wiih  weeds^  the  confident  pretensions  of 
the  new  editors  awakened  our  attention.  Two  quarto  volumes 
seemed  an  adequate  space  ;  and  while  the  ponderous  folios 
oiDt.  James  lay  before  us,  we  began  to  feci  the  labours  of  a 
comparison.  A  slight  reflection  however  showed  us,  that,  from 
the  different  state  of  science  at  the  respective  xras,  little 
could  be  gained  by  the  examination^  and  that  we  must  jud^e 
from  the  work  before  us,  and  try  \k\e  authors  only  *  on  the 
statutes^  in  that  case  made  aud  provided/  ' 

The  gtyle  of  the  work  is  professedly  altered  ;  and  indeed 
it  mast  be  so^  or  ^Edward's  armour  would  gleam  on  Gibber's 
breast.'  In  this  at  least  the  editors  have  succeeded,  and  tfiis 
'  thing  of  shreds  and  patches*  appears  now  sufliiciently  unU 
form.  We  know  not  that  we  are  hypercritical  or  fastidious^ 
but  we  fancy  we  see  sometimes  a  remnant  of  the  old  drapery  ; 
but  it  is  not  offensive,  and  only  shows  how^  difficult  it  is  to 
dose  every  avenue  to  discovery.  The  language  is  in  general 
Beat  and  correct:  it  is  also  closely  compacted  and  expressive^ 
and  in  some  instances  the  maxim  of  Horace,  ^  Brevis  esse 
laboro,  obscurus  fio,'  has  occurred  to  our  recollection.  A 
passage,  in  the  advertisement,  struck  us  then  more  forcibly 
tban  before,  for  the  editors  admit  that  it  isnot  a  work  ^  which 
be  who  runs  may  read/  but  by  which  ^  he  who  reads  with 
attentioo,  may  profit.'  in  this  way,  we  may  admit  that  the 
volume  will  contain  a  greater  mass  of  valuable  materials,. 
and  it  may  form,  or  fix,  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  studentj^ 
habits  of  readiDg  with  attention  ;  but  whether  it  may  not  be 
inconvenient  in  other  views,  the  reader  will  decide.        ^  ^ 

The  consistency  of  opinion  is  of  more  importance  thaa 
tbe  uniformity  of  style,  aud  this  is  a  point  wnich  has  been 
too  much  neglected  in  many  dictionaries,  particularly  in  the 
lateFreoch  6neof  natural  history,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  parts  before  us;  in  this  respect  the  editors  have  succeeded, 
and  we  find  their  peculiar  opinions  perVading  every  minute  ^ 
portion.  They  have  not  indeed  explained  them  at  lengthy  ' 
though  they  nave  given  abstracts  of  the  Boerhaavian,  the 
Cullenian  au4  the  Brunonian  systems;  and  we  gather,  from 
^n  incidental  passage  under  the  second  of  these  articles,  that 
tiiey  have  followed  the  system  of  Cullen,  *  giving  a  temperate 
view'  of  that  professor's  opinions,  ^  adding  to,  modifying  and, 
sometimes  differing  from  him/  They  profess  having  added,  , 
from  the  Brunonian  system  (perhaps  they  should  have  said 
from  that  of  Gertanner),  the  doctrine  of  accumulated  and 
oshausted  excitability;  and  have  themselves  made  one  alter- 
albn  *  in  considering  convulsions  as  irregular^  apt  as  increai- 
ped  actiooi  tbe  effect  of  debility  cnly*' 
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On  etMorning  the  parts  before  us  with  mnch  attention^  we 
cramiot  perceive  that  any  modern  improvement,  so  far  as  our 
T«x:ollection  will  carry  us,  has  been  omitted.  In  general 
t^lie  symptoms  are  described  with  accuracy^  aud  the  curative 
xneans  pointed  out  with  discrimination^  Should  the  other 
parts  correspond  with  those  before  us,  the  work  will,  we  think, 
l>e  a  valuable  addition  to  the  medical  library,  not  only  of 
the  student,  but  the  practitioner. 

We  know  net  when  we  have  found  equal  diflScuIty  in  8e« 
Iccting  specimens  from  a  work^  not  to  find  what  is  new  or 
ioieresting,  for  nutnerous  articles  are  both,  but  to  select  ade- 
quate specimens  to  discriminate  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Work.  As  the  editors  claim  the  opinion  of  convulsions 
being  irregular  action  from  debility,  as  a  novelty,  it  may 
perhaps  be  right  to  transcribe  that  article. 

*  Convulsions  attack  persons  of  all  ages»  but  chiefly  the  young,  or 
txt  debilitated  ;  all  constitutions,  but  principally  the  fair,  the  deli* 
eate,  and  the  irritable;  each  sex,  but  particularly  females.  Itscau- 
ses  are  various  ;  but  the  cbiefsoiirce  of  convulsions  is,  in  the  opinion 
•f  every  author,  irritation.  It  is  certainly  irritation,  io  systems  pe- 
culiarly mobile,  in  other  words,  easily  excited  to  action  ;  but,  as  the 
mobility  is  greater,  the  irritation  necessary  to  produce  convubions 
is  less,  aad  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

*  If  we  examine  the  functions  of  the  nervotis  system,  we  shall  find 
BfK  and  health  depend  on  the  regular  distribution  of  the  nervous 
^ewer.  If  it  is  hurried,  irregularly  exerted,  or  deficient,  various 
tfifi^ases,  and  particularly  convulsive  ones,  ensue.  Joy,  grief,  surprise 
%iU  equally  produce  them.  Violent  exertions,  and  tone,  suddenly 
relaxed,  are  also  causes  of  these  irregular  motions.  We  do  not  find 
however,  that  with  high  health,  full  vessels,  and  a  firm  constitution, 
liowever  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  or  the  nervous  power  excited, 
convulsions  ensue,  unless  the  tone  is  suddenly  remitted.  Whatever 
fiRect  therefore  may  be  attributed  to  predisposition,  the  causes  are 
chiefly  debilitating  ones  ;  and  the  constitutions  chiefly  affected,  those 
which  are  weak.  It  is  then  irregular  action,  in  weak  habits,  which 
constitutes  the  disease.  In  palsies  of  everj^  kind,  tremors  attend 
every  exertion ;  and  the  various  species  of  tremor  In  Sauvages,  ohe 
only  excepted,  are  obviously  from  debility.  In  hysteria  there  is 
usually  considerable  debility,  though  the  circulating  system  is  often 
full ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  more  common  cause  of  weakness  than 
over-distended  vessels.  This  i^  the  exception  noticed  in  Sauvage's 
epecies  of  tremor.  In  epilepsy  this  debility  it  less  obvious,  but 
the  roost  obstinate  oases  occur  in  weak  constitutions;  and,  in  otheri, 
the  irregular  action  is  excited  by  peculiar  and  violent  stimuli,  chiefly 
Meeting  the  organic  structure  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system^ 
The  palpitations  in  chlorosis,' the  gesticulations  in  chorea,  the  coti* 
vulsive  agitations  in  raphania,  the  causes  of  true  convulsive  asthraai, 
all  conftna  the  idea,  that  debility  is  the  cause  of  irreguUr  action. 
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Nor  need  we  add,  for  it  is  the  subject  of  common  observation,  tbat 
convulsions  cU>se  the  scene,  particularly  of  disorders  induced  by  ex- 
cessive evacuations  and  worn-out  constitutions;  tbat  they  are  ef- 
fects of  narcotics  of  every  kim^  of  deleterious  gases,  mineral  exha* 
lations,  and  even  of  stimulants  that  exhaust  the  vital  power,  a.nd 
increase,  in  consequence^  the  irritability.  We  may  therefore  rest 
safely  on  ihe  position,  that  irregular  action,  either  spasmodic  or 
clonic,  has  its  foundation  in  debility  or  in  irritability  ;  but  the 
former  is  most  frequent,  as  it  is  a  very  common  cause  of  increased 
mobility. 

*From  the  effects  of  narcotics,  deleterious  gases  and  similar  powers, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  tl\^t  irregular  action  'may  arise  from 
debility  alone,  or  at  least  from  obscure  and  unperceived  irritation. 
Yet  in  practice  we  must  always  keep  in  view  the  existence  of  irri- 
tation; and  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  check  this  exciting,  at  the 
risk  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  predisppsing  cause.  There  is  little 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  irritation  of  the  meconium  sometimes 
produces  the  locked  jaw  and f onvulsions  in  new-born  infants;  this 
inust  Be  evacuated.  The  sedative  power  of  lead  produces  the  Poiton 
colfc  :  this  irritation  must  be  soothed  by  opium  before  laxatives  will 
succeed.  A  wounded  nerve  will  occasion  a  locked  jaw;  the  irrita- 
tion on  the  nerve  must  be  removed  by  destroying  its  sensibility,  and 
the  increased  action  of  the  muscles  at  the  same  time  counteracted 
by  appropriate  remedies,  general  and  topical;  Other  convulsions  . 
are  more  effectually  remedied  by  warm  stimulants  and  tonics :  the 
warmest  stimulants  are  often  required  in  the  convulsions  from  seda- 
tive poisons  or  the  deleterious  gases.  In  this  short  disquisition,  our 
first  object  was  to  establish  the  principle,  that  convulsions  are  rather 
irregular  than  increased  action,  and  that  thetr  primary  cause  was 
debility:  our  second,  not  to  mislead  the  young  practitioner,  who,  by 
attempting  to  counteract  debility,may  lose  sight  of  the  excitii^  cause^ 
(irritation, 

*  How  debility  acts  in  producing  convulsions  we  pretend  not  to 
say,  nor  is  the  inquiry  of  importance ;  there  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  ruling  power  in  the  constitution,  which  regulates  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence ;  and,  when  it  is  weakened,  this  influ- 
ence is  irregularly  distributed.  We  mean  not  to  say  with  Stahlians^ 
that  tl^is  power  is  all  wise«  and  directs  every  thing  for  the  g.eneral 
*good  ;  exciting  these  convulsions  to  throw  off  some  noxious  mat- 
ter, threatening  destruction  to  the  whole  system.  If  such  a  power 
exists,  it  is  implanted^iy  the  Almighty  ;  regulated  according  to  his 
Aat  by  secondary  causes;  and  acting  necessarily  from  the  organise* 
tion  of  the  machine.  In  another  view,  the  whole  nervous  influence 
may  be  regulated  by  its  state  in  the  brain  ;  and,  if  that  arrangemeivt 
is  loitered  by  any  violently  stimulant  or  sedative  impression,  the  rest 
roust  sufler  a  similar  change  :  and,  when  we  contemplate  the  various 
phenomena  which  disea^s  of  the  nervous  system  present,  we  are  ra- 
ther inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion.  We  have^  however,  already  oir* 
.  Krved  that  our  object  is  to  establish  principles,  not  to  build  systems^' 
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We  find  this  principle  pervading  many  parts  of  the  work^ 
and  particularly  the  theory  of  fevers,which  in  the  editort'or 
authors'  opinion,  consist  wholly  in  debility  occasioning  aa 
altered  balance  of  t;he  circulation.  So  far  as  relate  to  spasm 
we  shall  transcribe. 

*  We  have  often  hinted  that  we  differed  in  some  respects  from  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  shall  now  state  what  we  think  a  more  probable  view  of 
the  subject,  connecting,  in  some  measure,  both  the  opinions  just  sta* 
ted.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  first  symptoms 
©f  fever  are  those  of  debility — of  a  debility  6f  the  sensorial  power, 
in  other  words,  of  the  energy  of  the  brain.  This  may  arise  from 
actual  or  from  partial  debility,  occasioning  an  unequal  excitement 
in  different  parts  of  th^,. brain,  which  seems  to  produce  the  same  eft 
fccts.  Under  the  article  Con  vui/S ions,  and  in  other  places,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  showthat  either  real  debility  or  unequal  excite- 
ment is  the  cause  of  irregular  action  of  the  muscles ;  and  this  appears 
in  the  tremors  and  rigors,  and  in  the  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  not 
only  of  the  surface  and  glands,  but  of  every  other  organ.  The  irri- 
tability thus  accumulated  may  occasion  the  exertion  of  the  sensorial 
power  >  but  the  heat,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  is  not  wholly  owing 
to  this  exertion,  In  fapt,  the  greater  activity  of  this  power,  or  of 
the  vires  raedicatrices,  imply  increased  energy;  but  through  the 
whole  course  of  fever  we  see  only  debility,  and  its  consequence,  irre^ 
gular  action..  Even  the  boasted  sensorial  power  is  weakened,  or 
irregularly  exerted  ;  and  while  the  sanguiferous  system  acts  with 
vigour,  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  brain  show  evcvy  mark  of 
diminished  energy.  There  is  then  no  conttst  between  these  rivals, 
the  spasm  and  the  vires  medicatrices  ;  but  the  debility  continues, 
though  varied  in  its  form/ 


*  It  appears,  singular  that  increased  action  should  ever  have 
formed  apart  of  the  theory  of  fevers.  It  is  obvious  in  the  sangui- 
ferous system  ;  but  the  opposite  state  is  singularly  conspicuous  in 
every  other  part.  Even  when  in  delirium,  the  volunta^ry  muscle 
are,  for  a  time,  violently  exerted  ;  it  is  the  energy  of  a  moment, 
generally  accompanied  with  tremor,  and  succeeded  by  the  mj)St 
considerable  debility.  A  tone,  an  apparent  temporary  strength,  is 
seemingly  kept  up  by  fever;  as  greater  weakness  is  felt  at  its  solu- 
tion than  during  its  course.  But  it  can  nly  be  said  that,  if  the 
debility  is  in  excess  afterwards,  it  is  con-jideiable  while  the  disease 
continues;  and  this  apparent  tone  is  evidenny  kept  up  by  the  in- 
creased  actioji  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  from  which  also  the  de- 
lirium proceeds.  In  short,  after  watching  fevers  with  attention  for 
thirty-five  years,  we  have  never  seen  any  appearances  of  increased 
a^stion,  except  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  even  in  these  vessels 
the  circulation  is  not  apparently  free/ 

We  wish  to  see  the  more  general  application  or  the  naore^ 
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complete  developement  of  this  principle^  whiob  appears  a 
favourite  one,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  work  has  proceeded^ 
is  supported  by  facts  and  ot)servation.  Will  the  authors  place 
the  ioundatioQ  of  inflammatioD  in  debility  i 

Another  principle  of  some  novelty,  which  pervades,  we 
perceive,  this  work,  is,  that  violent  shocks  destroy  the  irri- 
tability of  the  blood  vessels,  especially  in  organs  where  the 
circulation  is  languid,  and  tlie  energy  of  the  nervous  power* 
One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  this  principle  is  ia 
the  article  on  *  concussion,'  a  part  of  which  we  shall  traa» 
ficribe 

*  Concussion  or  the  brain.  An  afTection  of  the  brain,  prodo* 
ced  by  a  violent  shock,  without  a  wound  or  fracture,  though  it  must 
have  been  often  the  subject  of  observation,  has  been  but  lately  dis- 
tinguished with  accuracy.lt  has  been  confounded  wiih  the  effects  of 
depression  and  extravasation;  with  inflammation  and  abscesses  of  tha( 
organ.  The  two  latter  are  often  its  consequences;  but  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  origin.  To  take  the  simplest  idea  of  the 
disease,  we  will  suppose  a  cannon-ball  to  pass  near  the  head.  The 
person  falls  insensible :  if  it  passes  near  the  spine,  death,  or  a  paraly* 
sis  of  the  lower  limbs,  is  often  the  consequence.  From  this  there 
can  be  no  organic  injury ;  none  can  be  traced  by  dissectiou :  and 
though  the  momentum  of  the  air  may  account  for  the  fall,  it  will 
liQt  explain  the  subsequent  disease.  This,  however,  will  be  a  futurt 
consideration. 

*  In  concussion,the  greater 'number  of  symptoms  which  distinguish 
compression  are  present.  The  great  distinction  is,  that  the  pulse  it 
toft,  often  weak,  and  sinks  on  bleeding.  A  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose  or  ears  and  the  apoplectic  stertor,  are  wanting.  After  a 
short  period  has  elapsed,  the  insensibility  in  concussion  is  not  so  great : 
the  patient  will  complain  on  the  head  being  moved.  The  muscles 
retain  their  natural  tone,  and  the  pupils  are  often  contracted  ;  they 
arey  indeed,  sometimes  dilated  ;  the  insensibility  is  then  extreme, 
and  concussion  and  compression  often  so  much  resemble  each  other, 
that  they  cannot, perhaps,  always  be  distinguished.  What  adds  to  the 
difficulty  is,  that  after  the  insensibility  from  the  simple  concussion 
begins  to  wear  off,  inflammation  comes  on ;  not  active  inflamroatiou, 
with  violent  pain  and  delirium,  but  the  milder  kind,  from  a  dilatation 
of  the  vessels,  exciting,  in  consequence,  a  slight  increased  action. 
This,  in  many  cases,  unsuspectedly  runs  its  course,  till  symptoms  of 
compresMon  come  on;  and,  after  death,  an  abscess  is  found  generally 
at  thb  base  of  the  brain,  though,  occasionally,  in  other  parts  of  that 

'The  best  foundation  of  the  distinction  in  these  very  diflicuU  emep* 
gencies,  is  the  effects  of  remedies.  In  every  accident  of  this  kind, 
blood  should  be  taken.  If  there  is  no  wound,  if  there  is  no  evidenee 
of  an  actual  blow,  it  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Should  the  pulse 
link,  the  insensibiiity  continue,  ire  must  couteii^  eurselvet  w^th  ia<» 
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j^cting  a  clyster^  and  consider  it  to  be  a  co«ncussion.  Should,  fcow-r 
ever,  any  blow  be  tlisceruible;  sbould  ihe  patient,  $/n  pressing  tb^ 
cranium  on  every  part,  sbow  more  sensibility  when  pressed  on  ona 
rather  than  any  other  part;  should  the  pulse  not  sink  on  a  moderate 
bleeding ;  we  have  reason  to  think  the  accident  has  produced  a  frac- 
ture  or  an  extravasation, 

*  Concussion  is  a  disease  similar  to  the  effect  of  insolation,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  aura,  equally  produced  by  noxious  vapours,  by 
tbesim9onrof  the  desert,  particularly  by  lightning  or  electricity>whica 
probably  produce  their  effects  only  by  the  momentum  communicated 
to  the  H\\\  '  Why  this  concussion  of  the  air  should  affect  the  nervous 
Aura  it  is  impossible  to  say,  until  its  nature  is  better  known.  Shocks^ 
however,  of  every  kind  produce,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  simi- 
lar effects.  How  often  will  a  fall  in  old  persons  occasioinnfractiong 
or  abscesses  in  the  liver,  independent  of  any  topical  bruise,orx>bvrout 
inftammati^^ii !  By  such  concussions  the  vessels  are  weakened,  aad 
admit  of  congestion  :  the  load  is  greater  than  the  debilitated  (>owers 
can  overcome,  and  suppuration  is  the  consequence* 

'  In  cases  of  concu>sion,  our  conduct  is  by  no  means  cleared 
from  difficulties.  When  the  pulse  sinks  from  bleeding,  and  when 
\ve  are  satisfied  from  the  other  symptoms  that  no  depression  or 
extravasation  has  taken  place,  the  warmest  cordials  have  been 
ordered.  Yet,  as  we  have  a  second  stage  to  dread,  they  should  be 
j&mp^oyed  with  caution.  Evacuations  by  clyster,  topical  dis* 
charges  from  the  head,  not,  with  the  hasty  ni^hness  of  some  mo- 
dern practitioners,  ^t  oncCy  but  in  a  gradual  manner  to  keep  up  4 
constant  effect,  and  prevent  too  great  a  stimulus  in  the  early  pe« 
riod,  are  necessary.  We  may,  for  instance,  apply  tm mediate! j 
leeches;  but  not  more  than  four.  At  this  time,  a  blister  at  tha 
nape  of  the  neck  may  be  operating.  After  its  discharge  has  begun, 
two  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears ;  and,  after  a  similar  interval 
linother  to  the  vortex.  During  this  period,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  moderately  open  ;  wine  and  nourishment  supplied  insufBdent 
quantities  to  support  the  strength,  and  preserve  a  vital  warmtb^ 
without  heating.  The  extremities  should  be  kept  warm  by  frietioa 
and  hot  bricks,  if  cold. 

*  Mr.Bromfield  was  led,  seemingly  by  a  happy  accident,  to  giv* 
the  Dover's  powder ;  for  which  he  afterwards  substituted  an  antv* 
inonial  with  opium.  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  Te^selt 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  recal  to  our  recolleetioil 
ihe  advantages  we  derive  from  an  evacuation 'from  the  skin  in  every 
topical  congestion,  we  shall  atoitce  see  the  foundation  of  this  prac« 
tice,  .which,  in  his  and  other  hands,  has  been  found  very  sttecessfuh 
In  reality,  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  mo- 
dern practice  ;  and  from  the  view^  we  have  given,  the  foundfitioa 
of  its  use  is  particularly  explained.  Time,  however,  can  only  per» 
Ibct  the  cure.  The  functions  of  the  brain,  if  not  hurried  but  of  tbeUr 
regular  train,  exerted  with  too  much  energy,  or  too  early,  gradually 
Recover,  and  the  patient,  at  last^  regaiu9  his  £prmer  health ;  W 
^gtte^  however^  18  TOuallv  long. 
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*If  the  patient  has  been  neglected,  or  \he  plan  not  fully  an- 
swered its  intended  purpose,  though  he  appears  to  recover,  yet  at 
an  uncertain  interval,  shiverings,  a  low  delirium,  with  marks  of 
compression,  come  on.  An  abscess  has  then  ti^ken  place,  and  death 
is  inevitable/ 

In  this  article,  the  readet  will  perceive  aa  accuracy  of 
drstinctioa  not  very  common  in  medical  works,  apd  it  leads 
119  to  obserre,  that  thediognoses  are,  in  general,  established 
with  care  and  acrfhracy.  The  deSniti.  ns  are  usually  those 
of  Dr.  CoUen,  but  some  nosological  remarks  are  interspersed, 
which  have  at  least  the  recommendation  of  novelty. 

The  therapeutical  part  is  new,  and  executed  with  care  and . 
with  'minute  (sometimes  we  have  thought  too  minute) 
discrimination.  ^  We  now  pairticularly  allude  to  the  article 
on  diaphoretic  ;  but,  on  this  point  we  cannot  decide,  till  the- 
article  on  the  materia  medica  appears.  If  in  the  minuter 
arrangements,  the  same  principles  are  supported  ;  if  in  the 
list  of  remedies,  what  now  appears  to  be  somewhat  refine^-, 
should  be  established  on  facts,  we  shall  consider  this  part  of 
the  work  as  valuable.  We  see,  in  the  instances  adduced,  traces 
of  the  arrangement,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  approve. 
We  might  offer  some  remarks  on  these  subjects.but  that  it  is 
more  our  business  to  explain  the  author's  labours,  than  to 
offer  our  own.  From  this  plirt  of  the  work  we  shall  select  one 
article,  which  we  prefer  as  one  of  the  shortest. 

*  Antispasmodica,  (from  atn  against^  and  awota-fjt^ff  a  cofi' 
Tvhion),  This  cla^s  of  medicines  must  be  ranked  among  the  more 
irregular  and  anomalous  groups,  as  the  individuals  are  adapted  to  a 
fiet  of  symptoms  arising  from  avarieiy  of  causes,  and  not  toaparticu. 
lar  end  or  object.  The  causes  of  spa»m  differ  essentially,  and  the 
remedies  must  equally  differ.  Spasm  is  obviousty  irregular  action ; 
aud,from  what  we  have  already  hinted,  irregular  action  is  commonly 
theefiect  of  weakness.  See  Anodynes,  in  this  view  antispasmo** 
dies  ttiustbe  tonics  and  stimuiaiits.  This,,  however,  though  an  ol^- 
viotxs,  is  a  pai:tial,  result  of  the  premises.  When  action  is  irregular^ 
we  may  equally  restore  the  equilibrium  by  stimulants  and  by  sedatives; 
more  often  by  the  powerful  .  fFcct  of  sedatives,  which  by  stopping 
allaction,  enable  us  to  commence  it  more  regularly.  Thus  in  ileus, ' 
where  stroi^  spasm,  and  in  consequence  inverted  motion,  take  place, 
we  succeed  better  by  stopping  all  muscular  exertion,  and  again 
commencing  the  stimulus  from  above  downwards,  than  by  forcing 
i  he  peristal  tic  motion  in  an  opposite  direction  to.  that  which  has 
morbidly  taken  place.  If,  then,  we  were  to  fix  on  any  general  d«* 
terminate  action  of  antispasmodics,  we  would  say  that  they  were 
sedatives.  Experience,  however,  corrects  such  hasty  theoretical 
conclusions  ;  and  we  shall  fiiTd  that  they  are  sometimes  stimulantt 
Qiore  frequently  tonic  but  most  often  Sedative.    Yet  there  is  a  cla^ 
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lijfbly  useful,  referring  to  neither,  the  fetids,  which  wended  not 
enlarge  on  at  this  moment,  but  shall  treat  of  lh«m  in  tul'n^  umis't 
the  appellation  of  anomalous. 

*  The  stimulant  antispasmodics  are  not  numerous*  The  chief  arc 
electricity  and  galvanism.  It  is  an  unavoidable  inconvenience  in  a 
dictionary,  that  we  must  anticipate  what  is  afterwards  to  be  fully  ex* 
plained,  and  the  only  remedy  is,  to  give  shortly  the  result  of  reasoning 
ivhich  is  at  a  future  period  to  be  more  carefuyy  pursued.  Wt  shall 
£nd  that  the  electrical  fluid,  and  the  galvanic  (if  not  th«  same  witK 
that  which  gives  activity  in  thenerves,is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  it)> 
excite  the  powers  of  life  by  their  passage  through  the  nerves.  Thctse, 
then,  are  stimulant  antispasmodics ;  for  they  correct  the  irregular 
action  of  musciklar  fibres  with  considerable  success.  Volatile  alkali 
acts,  in  manyiustaucet,  very  powerfully  as  an  antispasmodic,  ^ther 
and  ardent  spirits  are  more  equivocal ;  yet  as  their  action  is  imme- 
diate, we  would  refer  them  to  the  satn^  head.  Some  other  reme« 
dies  are  equally  doubtful :  we  allude  to  quicksilver  and  iron.  A 
very  extensive  view  of  the  action  of  metal  inclines  us  to  consider  the 
x^'hole  class  as  Ionics  \  yet  mercury  certainly  keeps  up  a  steady  in- 
creased action  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  iron)  though. less 
pointedly,  is  of  a  similar  nature.  We  shall  have  occasion  ta  explain 
all  the  powers  of  these  metals'  on  this  principle ;  and^  thereforei 
must  arrange  them  in  this  order  of  antispasmo^lics* 

^  The  tonic  antispasmodics  are  very  numerous.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  whole  metallic  tribe  with  the  e3tceptions  just  mentioned,  vis. 
arsenic,  zinc,  copper,  and  silrer.  Bark,  of  course,  belongs  to  thia 
order;  and  the  viscus  quercinus,  the  balsamum  Peruvianum,  and 
cojd  bathing,  will  not  be  refused  a  place  in  thosame  arrangement. 
The  sedatives  are  als«  mimerous  and  powerful.  Bleeding  ranks  the 
highest,  and  opium  follows.  No  other  remedies  can  claim  an  equal 
credit;  but  warm  bathing,  fear,  and  other nlepressing  passions,  cam- 
phor, the  flores  cardamines,  and,  perhaps,  hydrogenous  gas,  have  no 
inconsiderable  claims  t6  our  attention  in  the  same  way.  Blisters^  at 
explained  under  the  article  of  anodtneIi  are  sedativci  by  lessen"^ 
ing  the  irritation  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 

^  The  anomalous  antispasmodics  include  the  fettds*  These,  from 
their  effects,  we  suspect  to  be  sedatives*  When  breathed,  the  want 
of  elasticity  in  carbonic  add  and  hydrogenous  airs  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  suffocation  ;  and  many  of  these  shoW)  in  other  in^anceSi 
sedative  effects,  particularly  the  assafoetida;  the  $weet  oil  of  wine^ 
the  most  active  part  of  Hoffman's  anodyne  and  Tickell's  aather;  the 
fetid  herbs  (including  the  rue,  savine,  atrip4ex  olida,  and  aris-» 
tolochia),  petroleum;  ambergrise;  the  fumes  of  burnt  feathers;  must^ 
and  civet, 

'  Since  we  have  considered  blisters  as  taking  off  internal  irritation^ 
we  might  also,  in  a  more  general  view^  consider  bleeding  as  a  cause 
of  derivation  from  a  part  unusually  loaded^  and  perhaps  irritated. 
Yet  we  chose  to  Consider  it  separately,  since  we  would  connect  this 
with  a  very  different  class  of  remedies,  vi«;  those  which  act  by  ar- 
resting the  attention,  and,  of  (^qurse,  breaking  the  habit.     Spasmodic 
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diseases  soon  become  habitual  ;  and  when  the  cause  is  itra6vtA  the 
paroxysms  ^cur  from  habit  only,  Bl^f^ding,  either  from  aj$sociatioi> ' 
or  the  terror  of  Uie  operation,  acts  ia  this  way  ;  and  Dr.  Whytt  ha» 
remarked,  that  a  persgn  usually  relieved  by  bleeding,  has  experien- 
ced the  same  relief  on  puncturing  the  vein^  Keeping  the  attention 
alive  has  had  a  similar  power  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  dftring  a 
siege  a  town  has  been  peculiarly  free  fpom  nervous  eoraplaintSv 
Sudden  terror  has  bee  i>  equallyefectual ;  and  we  thus  account  For 
the  effects  of  ntvmerouis  supers titibu*  remedies  formerly  recommcR- 
dcd. 

•  Jn  another  view,  emollients  and  demulcents  are  antrspasmodre  y 
for  yrhert  ihc  more  semib^e  mucous  membranes  are  iflfiamed^  and! 
the  more  fteid  mucus  rapidly  carried  off,  they  are  morbidly  IrritaB-le  ; 
arid  from  the  common  stimuli,  irregular  act  ion  is  often  excited* 
Causes  of  this  kind  sometimes  p^rodoco  spasmodie  colics,  and  what 
are  styltd  nervous  coughs, 

•  In  the  choice  of  the*ie  we  employ  the  Seda tires  and' fi^t ids  t» 
shorten  the  Et ;  the  stimulants  and  tonics  to  |^reve»t  returns.  The 
stimulants,  wh«n  employed  in  this  way,  are  exhibited  ki  mbte  coti- 
ftant  and  less  active  formsy  and  tbet^  probably,  appFoack  the  liature 
oftonics/  •  •   .    . 

The  histories  of  cbamiatry,  of  anatomy  aod  svrgerjr  :«re 
Heal  knd  instracti  ve,thoijigh  periiiap»tiot  spftciently  €Xtensi  ve. 
The  chemkal  article?  do  not  ^  greatly  inlrude  «n  Ihe  more 
•  strictly  metJical  part ;  an<i  those  on  mercury  and  antimoiiy^ 
contain  a  longer  and  fuller  list  of  the  various  preparations 
than  we  find  in  other  works.^  The  okheritietalli'c  substances 
and  the  more  useful  ones  occnr  in  the  Earlier  part  of  the  al* 
jjhab^t,  and  are  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us  f  these 
are  examined  ako  very  satisfactority  ^  and  in  general  th'e 
pliarmacy  founded  on  chemistry  in  its  iinproved Torm>i»  a«- 
cturately  detailed. 

We  were  led  to  examine  particularly  those  pari?  .of  nati^« 
^I  philosophy  and  natural  history^  by  a  confident  ^faallenge 
ip  tpe  advertisement  to  the  second  part^  respecting  the  arti- 
cles" Galvanism/'  '^Hydatis,"  and  "  VivmAoJ*  ThetwolaUwr 
are  new^we  believe^  in  our  language,  and  appear  to  bedravm 
from  the  best  philosophers  of  the  c^miottiyti  Thoagk  the  ar-^ 
tide  Galvanism  comprehends  an  aecnrate  view  of  the  subject^ 
according  to  the4)est  information  that  cail  new  be  prOcur^d^ 
we  were  better  pleased  withlhat  on  electricity.-  •'  The  latter 
contains  some  ingenion^s  remarks^^  and  the  disappear* 
anJeof  thfe  cleclrical  fluid;  in  the  process  of  animalizaiiori^ 
•eems  to  merit  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The 
author  speaks  of  positive  ancjpegative  electricity  asdependk. 
ing  on.an.excess  or  deficiency  of  uncombined  ele<:trici4y^ 
n^LodesUy  observing^  that  be  adopts  tbeXKj?^^^^^  ibrtW 
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%vke  of  simplifying  the  language. ';  Porbaps^  in  this  wny^  be 
wishes  toeludecoDbfoversy,  for  it  isevidently  iiis own  opinion* 
Would  our'liiRits  permit,  we  should  have  copied  ihe  anato* 
mical  de^ci-ipt  iaft  of  the  leech.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it 
has  no  netSrous  system,  but  the  author  describes^  very  point- 
e31y»  the  course  of  What  are  evidently  such,' 

'  We  sha^l  hot  probably^trespass  greatly  on  our  reader's  pa- 
tience if  we  transcribe  a  portion  ofthis  article  : 

*  Hirudoj  f quasi  haurudoj  from  ftaurio,  to  draw  out),  Tli« 
3LBECH  ;  san^uisvga^  exos;  first  noticed  by  Themison,  Those  whose 
backs  are  striped,  and  bellies  spotted,  which  are  taken  from  clear 
running  water  over  a  sandy  bed,  are  preferable.   • 

'*  The  hirudo  is  a  genus  of  aquatic  verines,  characterised  by  an  ob* 
long  body,  very  contractile  ;  having  each  extremity  capable  of  being 
expanded  into  a  Beshy  disc,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  body,  witK 
a  kind  of  suction  similar  to  that  of  a  cupping-glass;  a  triangular 
mouth  situated  under  the  anterior  extremity* 

*  The  body  of  a  leech  is  composed  of  numerous  rings,  or  i*ather 
circular  muscles,  by  which  the  particular  motions  of  the  animal  are 
performed.  Their  skin  is  unequal  and  tuberculous  in  different  de- 
grees, in  the  different  species,  but  always  feels  smooth  to  the  touch, 
because  it  is  covered  by  a  slimy  fluid,  designed  to  facilitate  its  mo* 
tiqns,  Their  head,  in  a  state  of  contraction,  is  more  pointed  than 
the  opposite  end  ;  but  each  extremity  is  equally  enlarged  when  they 
fix..  The  mouth  of  the  leech  is  a  triangular  aperture,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  what  may  be  styled  the  anterior  cupping- glass*  armed 
with  three  very  sharp,  stropg  teeth,  which  can  pierce  even  the  skins 
of  houses  and  oxen.  It  is  an  instrument  with  three  cutting  edges, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  sixty  little  teeth.  At  the  bottoni 
ol^thfe  mouth  is  a  nipple  of  a  firm  fleshy  consistence,  which  sucks 
the  blood  that  exudes  from  the  triangular  \^ound  by  exhausting  tha 
air.  In  this  operation  the  nipple  |ixe»  on  the  skin,  and  when  dravyn 
back  a  vacuum  ensues.  After  the  wound  is  ^ade,  the  action  is  ap* 
parently  repeatediftnd  the  power  is  so  consic^erable  as  to  fill  the  ves* 
sels-around ;  a  circumstance  from  which  both  advantages  and  incoii« 
veniencies  arise.  ^ 

*  VVe  next  find  the  larynx,  wbosc  strong  filifes  contract  the  diaroe* 
ter  of  the  canal,  and  carry  the  blood,  which  has  beeii  drawi ,  into 
the  stomach.  'This  viscous  consists  of  a  series  of  membranous  sacs, 
furnished  with  valves,  which  can  retain  the  blood  for  many  monpn 
withoujt  coagulating.  In  a  leech  of  a  moderate  size  there  are  a^ut 
twenty-four  of  these  sacs.  As  the  blood  which  they  draw  cor/taia| 
no  heterQgenous  particles,  they  require  no  aperture  to  carry  ofi'the 
excrementitious  parts,  and  have  consequently)  it  is  said,  no  anus* 
^I.  Morand,  from  whose  Memoir  on  Leeches  much  ofthis  descrig* 
tion  is  drawn,  thinks  that  the  slimy  moisture  on  the  surface,  whicE 
is  thrown  off  in  blackish  filaments,  found  in  the  water  they  inhabit,; 
muy  form  tka  whqW  of  the  excrementitious  fluids  of  iha  c^nstltutiea 
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*  Oft  etich  fcidfe,  UTider  the  bfWy  of  the  leech,  are  ttw)  longitadinat 
ticsseh  ^hicb  divide  into  branches  ?  contract  anddilsle.;  carrying  a> 
grey  fluid.  In  the  middle  is  a  nervous  cord,  composed  of  twenty- 
Uiree  gagglia ;  and  on  each  side  glands  filled  willv  i^  clear  liquoiv 
These  glands  have  several  vessels,  which  are  lost  in  iho  body  of  the 
animal.  So  distant  from  the  truth  are  tliose  physiologists  who  deny 
that  the  Galvanic  power  acts  on  the  nerves,  because  keehes^  are- 
affected  by  It,  supposed  to  have  no  nerves 

*  Leeches  seem  to  breathe  by  the  mouth,  but  have  no  organs  which 
correspond  to  lungs,  insects  which  breathe  by  lateral  spiraqula 
are  killed  when  covered  with  oiU  When  the  leech  is  put  into  oil, 
it  lives  many  days,  and  a  slough  separates  from  it,  so  tenacious,  when 
taken  out,  as  to  retain  the  form  of  the  body.  The  greater^  number 
of  leeches  have  e3'es,  and  some  species  have  so  many  a»  eight;  but 
in  others  no  such  organ. has  been  observed*  These  animals  swim, 
like  eels,  by  a  vermicular  motion ;  but  this  is  more  geheratly  in  a 
longitudinal  than  in  a  lateral  direction.  When  they  wdflc'thej  fix 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  by  the  mouth,  and  t^Qn  duaw  thd  back ' 
part.    They  then  fix  the  latter,  and  extend  the  furhfier.. 

*  \yhen  thfe  greater  number  of  the  species  of  hirudo  are  cut 
transversely, the  two  parts  do  not  immediately  die,  for  the  head  lives 
considerably  longer  than  the  tail.  If  the  settion  is  not  complete, 
the  animat  raises  the  wounded  part  above  the  water,  and  keeps  it  ia- 
the  air,  till  each  .end  is  cicatrised,  for  the  parts  never  uni^e  ;  and  the 
ffuids,  usually  carried  downwards,  are  discharged  in  abundance  frpm 
the  wounded  part.  The  operation^greatly  weakens  them,  and  they 
soon  become  a  pre}'  to  those  with  whom  they  me  placecji  a£tec  the 
cure  ha»  beeni  completed. 

*  Leeches  are  hermaphrodites,  and  generally  viviparous.  The  ori- 
gans of  generation,  according  to  Redi,  resemble  those  of  a  snail.  Tha 
jJenis  Ties  und^r  the  oesophagus,  and  the  aperture  of  the  vagina  im-^ 
mediately  below  it.  Thtjir  young  are  born  in  the  earliest  part  of  th», 
apring.  As  the  animals  are  semitransparent,  theyowng  are  seen  ia 
the  body  of  the  mother,  in  the  fot.n  of  round  seeds,  antf  seventy 
have  been  counted  in  a  single  leech.  In  their  progressive  state  they 
seem  to  grow  not  only  by  evolution  but  by  augmentation,  as  the 
number  of  the  rings  8een\?  to  increase.  They  are  found  in  fresh  and 
salt  water.  The  former  prefer  lakes  or  pomfs  where  a  great  quantit^r 
of  vegetables  grow.  They  are  common  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  but 
less  so  in  the  southern  regions..  They  appear  to  live  fiotmany  years;, 
but,  independent  of  the  danger  of  the  lakes  being  dried^  or  the  wa- 
ters putrifying,  they  are  devouretl  by  fiah,  waterfowl,  by  the  iarvir 
of  insects,  and  by  the  insects  themselves.  They  also  devour  each, 
other  ;  and  Vauquelin  found  that  the  hungry  leeches  bled  without 
mercy  those  which  were  full.  When  in  want  of  blood,.  th#y  suck' 
the  larvas  of  insects,  worms,  and  other  animaW,  which  live  or  are' 
found  by  accident  in  the  water.  They  can  live  with  little  nourish- 
ment for  many  months,  and  pass  ^le  winter,  often  a  great  part  of  the* 
summer,  involved  ia  the  mud^  whtii  tlie  lakes  are  dry^  without 
eating.  ^  .  •  -  v     * 
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"*  Sea  mhf  tobacco^.and  every  s^U  cwraerid  substance,  IcilLtfaeKc 
<»nimals,  and  this  is  tlie  raethqd  of  disengaging 'them  fromithe  body^ 
*for  if  torn  off  the  head  ie  left  in  the  wound,  and  a  itroublesoroe  sup. 
.puration  ensuci*  If  cut  in  two,  the  bead  cojitinues  tlie  suclioi^ 
-while  tl«  blood  18  discharged  from  the  wound,  and  4itl  the  coufte* 
^Uences  of  atntisemorrhage  follow* 

-The  «rliclc  *  Homo*  is  designed  to  •coHect^  in  one  view^ 
those  circuniiftances  reltttive  jto  tbe  human  body  and  mind, 
'whifch  cotlrld  hot  be  so  satisfactorily 'detailed  in  separate  ar- 
ticlefir.    It  isextensive,  and  contains  some  valuable  remarks; 
but  though  not -defective,  is  not  perhaps  compacted  with  suf- 
ficient skitt.  The  other  branches  oFrwUiral  history ,particularly 
the  natural  history  of  medicinal  anbstanecs,  tire  treated  in  a 
apanner  that  demands  our  approbation. 
-    Jtf  will  be  evident,  from  this  extensive  view,  that  the  present 
^ff ork  is  far  from  a  mere  compilation.     It  contains  much  ori- 
^tfialmatter^nd  the  author,for  notwithstanding  the  language; 
it  appears  to 'be  <he  work  of  an  individual,  takes  the   nfoerty 
•of  ttH^king  ibr  himself;  he  has  generaljy  thought  to  a  good 
purpose,  and  has  collected  aUo  very  extensively  £rom  the 
test  woric**.    -Ott  the  conolusioH  of  the  second  volume,  w« 
n^ay  perhaps  Tesome  the  subject. 

I'bisdtetlo^laifyiS'wiy  neatly  and  an  the  whole  correctly 
f>rirttedr  and  the  nkklern  fashion  of  iarg6  margins,  numerous 
•paragraphs,  aswiSH  as<iUr»nt  lines,  seems  to  have  been  with 
great  ^nxrety  aSrdided,  We  htfve  not  indee^l  seen  any  work 
^vh^re  the  author  and  printer  have  appafently  been  more 
•carefqr  to ijondense.     May  the  fashion  sprfead  still  farther? 

The  |>latesArfe  very  elegantly  ex^ctiled.'niose  of  the  liga- 
cienteare  wholly  new  in  this  country, and  truly  valuable.  Thf 
«other&  ;^re  well^osen,  and  engraved  with  great  accuracy 
fapd;«t9g|tnoei;  We -cannot  point  out  deficiencies,  as  we'l^now 
Mv%  Mfie  AHlboVs  plan,  and  consequentlj  are  unacquainted 
^ith  mhsA  toe  intended  to  follow.     . 

iiHT,  Vt,'—An  Accamt  of  tfie  Life  and  Writings  qf  Hugh 
Ji/air,  D.P,  f'.lLS.E.  One  of  the  Minisien  of  the  High 
..  V  iyiiurchf  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  im 
the  Vrnveruty  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  late  John  Hill, 
XuZ/»2).  Projessor  of  Huinanitu  in  the  Uuiversitj/,  and  FeJU 
low  of  the  Itoyul  Society/  of  Edinburgh.  8ro.  6s^    CadeU, 

'  TH  E  perusal  of  this  title  page  cannot  but  affect  the  mini 
^\\\i  ia.elancl>oly  ematioas^  jmd  etttcileiseiious  reflectious  i^a 
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the  uncertain  issue  of  all  human  designs,  Dr,  HiH  was  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Dr.  Blair,  with  the  memoifs  of  whom  we 
are  here  presented.  This  task  he  undertook,  if  we  righilj 
understand  him,  at  the  request  of  his  venerable  friend,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  congenial  to  his  disposition,  and  to  his 
professional  habits  and  pursuits.  Accordingly  he  bas  com- 
pleted it  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  nutiie^ 
rous  admirers  of  this  celebrated  preacher.  But  before  he 
could  present  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he  wi^ 
himself  siimuioned  to  eternity.  This  cireumstaDce  would 
disarm  the  severity  of  criticism,  had  the  work  itself  beea 
calculated  to  excite  it;  and  praise  cannot  be  suspected  of 
partiality^  when  bestowed  on  the  labour  of  one,  who  U^ 
ulike  insensible  to  praise  or  censure. 

The  live*  of  literary  meu  are  rarely  chequered  with  adven- 
tures, which  can  make  the  relation  of  them  very  interesting 
to  oxdinary  readers  ;  that  of  Dr.Blair  was  perhaps  less  diver* 
sified  than  those  of  many  of  the  same  profession,  and  whoare 
occupied  by  similar  pursuits.  Bred  up  to  the  ministry,  prefer- 
red early  in  life  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the  pastoral  func- 
tion in  bis  native  city,  gradually  advanced  to  the  higher 
station  in  the  church  whiqh  that  metropolis  afforded,  and 
spending  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  upon  the  same  spot^ 
employed  in  the  peaceful  duties  of  his  office,  what  materit^h 
are  afib/ded  by  a  life  like  this  to  infuse  ah  interest  into  the 
narration,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  so  unitbrra  a  scene  ?  . 

The  private  correspondence  of  eminent  men  has  often  pre-r  - 
f erved  many  anecdotes  of  their  lives  and  traits  of  their  cha-*  \ 
racters.  When  reading  the  effusions  of  their  unguarded 
moments,  and  following  the  current  of  their  thoughts  as  they 
arose  warm  from  the  heart,  we  seem  to  become  more  familiar 
svith  the  writer,we  enter  into  his  viewsand  sympathise  with  hra 
passions,  and  if  he  occasionally  descends  frooi  the  pin- 
nacle on  which  our  imagination  had  placed  him,  to  the  comv 
Tuon  level  of  mankind,  he  often  gains  in  our  esteem-what 
he  loses  of  our  admiration.  However  much  therefore  we 
disapprove  the  senseless  or  sordid  practice  of  publijhtng,  un- 
der the  title  of  posthumous  works,  every  loose  fragment, 
every  undigested  thought, or ^very  insignificant  note,  which 
has  fallen  trom  the  pen  of  an  eminent  writer,  stillwe  would 
not  stigmatise  as  unfair  all  such  publications,  though  it  may 
be  of  compositions  never  intended  for  the  public  eye.  If  aa 
innocent  curfosity  is  gratified,  and  no  private  duty  violated, 
we  cannot  subscribe  to  that  sternness  of  morality,  whicl^ 
would  deprive  the  public  of  so  muoh  harmless  and  agreeable 
f^^rentioq,     But  JRir  Blair  entertained  cpntrary  sentimentsi. 
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He  wa«  of  opbio^,  that  ijq  composing  the  lives-  of  eminent 
inea,(^n  jmpiroper  use  had  been  nrade  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  tbenu  Though  therefore  h«  had^eDtertaiued  a  correspon- 
de.pce  wkh  maay  -eiiiinent  literary  characters,  every  vestige 
of  it  had  been  de^troyed^  except  a  few  letters  respecting 
Ossian's  poems*  We  cannot  but  regret  the  fact/«vhiie  we  respect 
the  motives  which  tedto  it*  It  has  increased. tlie  diihculties 
of  his  biographer^  by  contracting  ivithio  limits  still  more 
»arrow>  the  jsateiiak  which  might  have  be^n  applied  to  his 
4iadec!taking« 

Sr^^^lair,  w^  are  infon'med^was  th«  lioeaJ  descendant  of  an 
ADcient  famjlv  in  the  west  of  Scotl^ud^  that  of  Blair  of 
Blair^  a  family  which  hasprodiiced  several  eminentmen  in 
the  departments  of  divinity,  of  law^and  of  physic.  He  was  ' 
the  eldest  #00  of  Jphn  Blair^  a  j-espectable  merchant  and 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  his  mother^s  name 
.  i¥as  Martha  Ogston.  He  was  born  at  Edinbiugti  on  the 
7th  of  April,  17  Id,  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  be«:ame  a  studeat  at  the  university  la  Octo- 
ber 17S0,  M  ^he  age  of  sixteen,  while  attending  the  logic 
class,  he  com|>osed  an  e9sav>  Ilffv  su  uaku,  which  possessed 
«a  much  ;meri<,  that  tlie  pressor  (John  Stevenson)  ordered 
it  to  be  publicly  read  «t  tlie  end  of  the  session,  I  n  4  74 1,  Mr. 
Blair  was  licensed  *o  preach  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  his  appearances  in  the  ptilpit  justified  tlie 
Expectations  which  his  friends  had  formed  of  him«  Qne 
•sermon  of  ^is,. in  the  West  church,  was  somaich  noticed,  as 
to  procune  from  the  earl  of  Leven  in  the  year  1742,  tlie  pre- 
sentaJtiott  4o  the  olnircb  of  Colessie  in  Fifeshire.  But  in  the' 
folhMViog  year  he  was  i:e&tpjr«d  to  hia  native  city,  by  being 
^dpnitted  second  minister  of  the  Canongate.  1  his  situation 
k  filled  by  a  popular  election,  in  which  lie  obtained  a  majo- 
rity ov^*  Mf^.tiobert  Walkei'^  a^inister  then  in  bigli  estima^ 
tion  as  a  preacher*  We  cannot  bnt  suppoae  tiaatthe  private 
influenoe  of  his  family  and  friends  must  have  had  as  great  a 
fiha(e  in  procuring  him  this  preGei^meat  as  his  own  m^rit^ 
since  he  was  still  only  2i>  years  ol4 ;  nor  can  w^  thoroughly 
reconcile  the  prefereoce  «hown  him  over'a  man  of  establitih- 
^ed  repatation,  to  oar  owii  ideas  of  justice. 

In  the  Canongate  ch^jx:h  he  preached  n  years.  From 
.it  he  waa  translaijed  to  that  called  Lady  Yestcr's  in  1754, 
and  from  thence  to  the  High  Church,  in  I7«3^.^  ;  a  situation 
which. in.  Scotland  is  understood  to  be  the  limits  of  a  cler* 
gyman's  ambition^  In  tl^is  situa^tion  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  a  long  life* 

J)r.  Blair  first  showed  bis  talqnts  for  criticism,  from   the 
filiare  he  tooJ^  la  a^riodical  work,  called  the'  EdinburgliRe^ 
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view/  which  appeared  in  1755.TIiough  there  were  concerned 
in  it  some  men,  who  acquired  afterwards  ranch  celebrity, 
lis  Mr.  Weddcrburn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosi^lyn,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Bfair^its  etiste'nce  wa»  Very 
short,  two  numbersof  it  only  having  been  published.*  To 
this  work  Dr.  Blair  contributed  a  I'evicw  of  Dr.  Hutche- 
8on*s  ♦  System  of  Mofal  Philosophy.*  The  next  ipeciqiea 
of  his  critical  powers,  was  displayed  in  a  Dissertation  rtpon 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  In  this  dissertation  he  laboured  not 
only  to  evince  the  beauty  of  the  poems  themselves,  but  to 
remove  the  imputation  of  their  being  literary  forgeries. 
Of  those,  however,  who  attended  to  the  subject,  a  greater 
.  number  was  disposed  to  agree  with  hfm  as  to  the  excellence 
of  those  compositions  than  as  to  their  authenticity.  But 
whatever  where  the  doubts  entertained  on  this  subject,  none 
were  ever  heard  of  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Dr, 
Blair's  dissertation.  ^  - 

The  success  of  these  pieces,  and  the  acknowledged  e*xcel- 
lence  of  his  compositions  delivered  from  th6  pulpit,  f)ad  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  an  arbiter  of  taste  and  a  master 
of  polite  literature.  Accordingly  he  began  to  read  lectures 
upon  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  at  Edinburgh,  aboilt  the 
year  1759.  In  176O  the  town  council  iiistituted  a  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric,  to  which  they  appointed  Dr.  Blair,  and  ia 
the  year  176^  his  majesty  endowed  this  pitxfessorship  wi^h 
a  salary  of  70I.  per  annum. 

There  was  a  whimsical  mania  at  this  time  epidemic  among 
the  Scotch  literati,  to  which  the  establfshment  of  this  professor* 
ship  has  been  ascribed  :  perhaps  it  mav  amqse  our  readers  to 
be  informed  of  it,though  Dr.Hill  has  thought  it  unbecoming 
the  gravity  of  his  work' to  notice  it.  A  debating  society  wa« 
established  at  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1734,  wbtich  was 
denominated  the  Select  Socieiy.  Among  the  early  members 
we  find  the  names  of  Robertson,  Hune,  Kaaws^  Johu 
Home,  Carlygle,  VVedderburn,  Andrew  Stewart,  ai»d  Sir  GiU 
bert  Elliot.  Inl759  the  numbers  amounted  to  ldO,andinclud« 
edali  the  distinguished  literati  of  the  metropolis  andils  neigh- 
bourhood, with  an  appropriate  complement'  q(  nobility  and 
gentry.  In  1761  the  elder  Sheridan  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  delivered  hislectpreson  elocution,  pro- 
fessing to  iiistrnct  his  auditors  in  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  English  tongue.  These  lectures  were  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  on  a  sudden,  such  W9S  the  riage  excited  for  speaking 
with  an  English  accent,  that  three  hundred  gentlemen  and 
g  proportionate  number  of  ladies  attended  them  ;  and  all 
i\w  polite  world  began  to  ftffipct  a  picety  of  pronunciatipn 
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in  their  ordinary  discourse.  Public  intimation  waa  given  iii 
the  newspapers,  that  the  plan  of  a  new  establishment  .for 
carryingt  on,  iii  Scotland,  the  stody  of  the  English  tongue, 
im^re^ylar  and  proper  spanner,  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
Sekctf^dety,  Accordingly,  an  association  was  formed  for 
th^  estal|lish5qient  of  scboSs^  the  procuring  of  t(?achers,  and 
for  raising  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries.  I^  was  to 
be  denominated  TAf  Society  for  promoting,  the  reading  and 
speaking  ^  the  Englisl^  Language  in  Scotland .  The  result 
of  this  mighty  bustle  may  be  readily  anticipated,  One  master 
made  bi^\appear^pce;(  whd  circulated  (h<5  price  and  conditioa 
of  his  attendance.  And  with  this  cputqmptibie  (innonce 
the  Select  Society j^  wljich  comprised  jill  the  high  fauk  au4 
literature  of  Scotland,, closed  its  labours  for  ever. 

If  JiQwever  this  folly,  was  tlve  occasion  of  instituting  .  Dr» 
Bli^id^  professorship,  it,  at  least  left  behind  it  sorae  per»nanent 
good.  The  lectures  which  he  read  to  his  classes  on  j  hetpria 
and  bel|e$>let,tre»,  he  found  it  necessary  at  lei.gth  to  publish. 
Undo^il^tedly.it  is  not  to  these, lectures  that  the  doctor  is  in- 
debted for  his  great  celebrity.  If  we  make  some  allowance 
for  .the  partiality  of  a  friend  and  the  entliusiasm  of  an  admirer, 
Dr,  Hill  must  be  allowed  to  li^ve  justly  appreciated  them  iq^ 
tb^  following  passage ; 

*  It  raust  be  apparent  to. every  attentive  reader,  that  Dr.  Blair  wat 
much  more  anxious  to  compose  Iccturet^  that  might  become  distin* 
gi^shed  .for  their  utiljty,  than  for  thtir  depth.  His  object  was  trt 
initiat*? youth  into  ^  study,  with  wliich  the  country  at  larjrt'  was  but 
littte  acquainted.  Ills  pupils  had  undergone  no  preparatory  dis- 
<:iphne  in  the  science,  to  which  tht^y  applied  themselves.  Subtle 
discussioh,from  their  teaclrer  would  have  be^O;  in  a  certain  (fegrees 
inisapjjlied  ;  and  the  stability  of  the  structure  inrght  have  been  im- 
jpaired,  had  the  foundation  not  Mq^ah  securely  laid. 
'  *'As  the  author' bf  thUse  lecture.^ "did  not  pique  himself  upon 
their  depth;  so  netthfer  did  hB  boast  of  their  ongmahty.  Upon 
every  gtibject  treated  of,  he  tells  us  that  b^  bad  thought  for  hinihelf, 
but  that  lie  availed  himseif  Qccasionally  of  the  "r(feas  ot  others,  lie 
,felt  it  bis  duty  to  cpnvey  to  hispupilfrall  th'e(  knov.hjdge  tiiHt  could 
improve  thesi.  By  borrowing  fwim  others,  he  uncierijux  d,  tluit  he 
not  only  enlarged  the  muss,  but^ave  a  value  to  the  pnits  of  it,  of 
ivhich  tkey  might  other\vi*e  have  been  destitute. 

^But  whatever  rj3ason.l)r.  Blar  might  see  to  ^cc''nifu<. date  his  lec- 
tures to  the  capacity  ^f  yQUi^'g  men, who  were  liuvceb  i  i  bis  science, 
jt  has  been  urged  by  some,  that, he  carried  Lis  Jcsfrti  of  doing  so  too 
far.  No  great  effon,  they  tell  ps,  fs  re^nisii-i't  -  appirruini  princi- 
ples legitimattly  formed,  aiKrcTtarly  st<ited.  ITii  uai/..  r  ps»ab!ivj| 
no  principles,  *'he  trifles  with "t-iose  wiu>in  he'"]):'jteiu!s  to  insin.;.  t. 
He  r<eti>5es  to  satisfy  this  appetite  tvkich  tie  ra^ses^  aud  geuius  iy\\x%\ 
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Iftngmsf)  for  want  of  its  propef  food.  Though  superficial  thinlcertr 
iecry  4netaphysicsil  discusbion,  because  they  dread  its  eflects,  yet 
DOthing  is  so  b^d  as  the  total  want  cf  it*  It  exposes  the  fahehood 
i>f  those  iheori&s  which  exist  in  the  imagination  ot  the  petulaut^  and 
it  ev^)ves  the  trutbi  by  a  nice  discrimanatioiy  of  facts,  which  pre* 
tender»in  science  hare  lather  ;di!K:ei«mcnt  nor  industry  to  coiJecU 
*  With  all  the  merit  which  Dr.  Blair's  lectures  possess,  it  i!ttust  be 
<kllowed,  that  the  objection  mcntioae<i  is  in  some  degree  applicable 
1o  them.  By  being  too  modest,  or  too  timid,  he  rarely  has  the  bold- 
ness to  hazard  a  general  remark.  What  many  have  said,  and  almost 
•Ij  believe,  he  states  with  confidence;  and,  by  an  unfortunate  dis- 
trust of  his  own  powers,  he  is  apt  to  excite  doubts  in  others,  by  be- 
traying them  in  himself.  He,  who  makes  his  pupils  exercise  \beir 
t>wn  talents,  does  them  a  real  eervice';  and  it  is  better,  perhaps^ 
to  establish  principles  tliat  are  queationablc,  than  toestabli^  none. 
*  In  re©pect  to  the  vigour  and  the  cork-ectness  of  the  principle  of 
taste.  Dr.  Blair  had  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors.  In  him  this  pow* 
•r  was  feelingly  aiid^e  to  the  slightest  impulse,  and  it  separated  th« 
tpBriotils  from  Ihe  genuine  with  unerring  delicacy.  Lord  K»m€i» 
who  had  studied  the  subject  of  belles  lettres  before  the  doctor  wa$ 
imown  to  have  done  so^  and  who  was  the  first  in  this  country  that 
attempted  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  doei^  not  catch  beauties  and  de^ 
fects  wiih  the  saipe  nice  apprehension.  In  point  of  originality,  at 
the  same  time,  and  of  that  inventive  power,  which  traces  and  esta^ 
Llishes  principles  in  the  science,  hrs  lordship  is  much  superior^ 
Soipe  of  his  theories  may  perhaps  be  false.^aad  others  whinwical ;  but 
in  M  of  them  there  is  ingenuity,  and  in  many  of  them  much  truth. 
'^Vhatever  advantage  t]ie  former  c»itic  had  in  the  delicate  precision  - 
of  his  taste,  tli«  latter  seems  to  have  possessed  in  the  force  of  hisge» 
ijius.  By  every -scientific  ew|uirer,  accordingly,  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism must  be  regi^rd^d  as  a  valuable  mioe,  chat  will  aot  soon  b# 
exhai^ted/ 

,  But  his  volumefi  of  sermons  are  the  durable  taontimetit 
which  Dr.  Blair  has  erected  to  his  own  fame.  The  unpa- 
lallelfd  success  which  they  haveobt^ined^  is  an  uncontrover- 
tible proof  that  their  author  was  a  consummate  master  of  hia 
«rt^  and  possessed  a  perfect  koowled&^e  of  the  avenues  to  tlie 
human  heart.  Indeed,  if  we  except  tlie  Spectators,  we  think 
that  Dr.  Blair's  ^sermons  are  the  most  popular  work  in  Uier 
J^nghsh  language  ;  and  ihey  must  therefore  have  a  prodigi- 
ous influence  on  the  senliments,  taste^  and  manners  of  the 
age.  If  thertffore  to  be  the  author  of  such  discourses  does  Hot 
entitle  him  to  the  very  first  rank  in  literature,fcw  will  dispute 
his  claim  to  the  very  highest  station  in  the  second.  We  know 
t)ot  indeed  what  standard  of  excellence  to  adopt,  if  that  be 
pot  allowed,  which  is  taken  from  distinguished  eminence  in 
an  art  which  every  churchman  attempts,  bat  in  which  very 
few  attain  ^eveii  to  mediocrity. 
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TJpdn  the  doctor's  character  then  as  a  preacher  Dr.  H31 
dwells  at  tfie  greatest  length,  and  apparently  with  the  mosfc 
satisfaction.  He  takes  a  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  th^  art,  and  makes  a  comparison  between  the  eloquence 
suited  to  the  pulpit,  and  that  of  the  bar  and  the  senate  : 
and  be  determines,  perhaps  Vith  justice,  that  though  it  may 
be  more  ea§y  upon  the  whole  to  preach  than  to  plerul,  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  preach  welUhan  to  plead 
well.  He  considers  at  some  length  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion which  more  immediately  constitute  the  beauty  of  ser- 
mons^ and  which  lead  to  eminence  in  that  very  delicate 
species  of  .writing.  The  view  he  has  taken  is  of  course 
rapid  and  cursory,  but  it  is  bold  and  correct. 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  examine  critically  some 
of  Dr.  Blair's  discourses,  and  to  contrast  them  with  those  of 
the  celebrated  French  preachers,  Bourdaloue,  and  MassiU 
lon>  upon  similar  topics;  He  takes  occasion  to  introduce 
sooie  strictures  on  the  eloquence  of  these  writers,  and  of 
some  other  orators  of  the  French  church,  Saurirl,  Bossuet^ 
and  Fenelon,  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  all  who  cultivate  or  admire  ttie  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit.  Having  given  a  short  and  masterly  sketch  of 
the  style  ofsorae  of  our  own  preachers.  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.Barrow, 
|knd  Bishop  Biitler,  Archbishop  TiUotsoOj  aud  Bii»bop  Atter->> 
bury.  Dr.  HiU  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  m  the  foUdw- 
ing  words : 

*  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  character  of  those  distinguished 
preachers,  bo(ji  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  whum  Dr.  Blair 
is  entitled  to  be  compared.     Each  preacher,  in  each  country,  e^"» 
}iibits,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  its  style 
of  preaching,  as  well  as  those  that  belong  to  himself.     We  might 
be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  country  to  which  Dr,Blair  long  did 
honour,  were   we  to  affirm,   that  he    had  sui^assed    the   splendid 
beauties  of  MassiUon,Bobsuet,  and  Flechier,  or  the  clear  and  inijeni* 
'  ous  reasoning  of  Clark,  Barrow,  and  Butkr,  In  the  medium  between 
the  extremes  to  which  6ach  set  may  have  leant,  he  seems  to  have 
been  desirous  lo  find  a  place,     -He  wished  to  temper  the  glow  of 
passion  with   the  codness  of  reason,  and  to  gve  such  scope  only 
to  the  imagination  of  his  audience,  as  would  leive  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment  unimpaired.  He  tried  to  accomtnodaie  his  discus- 
sions to  the  apprehension  of  those  whom  he  adiiressed  ;  and,  vf  heli 
called  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  that  bear  to  be  inquired  into,  he 
enlivened  the  dark    research  by  the    brilliancy  of  a  well-regulated 
.fancy.     The  reception  which  1n3 sermons  have  met  with  through* 
out  Europe,  after  being  translated  into  different  languages,  proves 
equally  the  merit  of  the  preacher,  and  the  candour  of  his  judges, 
Even  those  in  this  country  who  envy  his  farae,  hold  it  prudent  ta 
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be  silent,  and  seem  to  set  every  thing  likejealoutj  aslleep.  They  art 
afraid  to  encounter  that  tide  of  puWtc  opinion,  by  which  they  aipc 
;  tore  they  would  be  borne  down.  In  France  his  sermona  ^ve-re  ne- 
veV  laid  to  be  inanimate  ;  rjorwerc  they,  in  Britaia,  by  goodjudges, 
said  to  be  superficial.  In  both  countries  they  have,  ai.oiic<$»'givca 
pleasure  to  the  gay,  and  consolation  to  ^t.  serious*  Bsy>uch  a 
mixture  of  beauty  and  usefulne&Si  as  the  world  never  before  witnes- 
sed in  their  line,  they  have  given  fashion  to  a.kintlof  readii^g  that 
Aad  long  been  discarded.  They  have  stopped  even  the  voluptuary  in 
Ills  career,  and  made  him  leave  the  hauuU»  of  dissipatioti^  that  he 
ipaifhtUUen  ti>  the  preacher «  rep roo£»^  «         . 

Havrng  viewed  Dr.  Blair  in  the  capacity  of  a  triiic  and  * 
preacher,  Dr.  Hill  proceeds  in  the  last  place  to  view  him  in 
that  of  a  man.     In  this  division   of  his  subject,  a  short  ac- 
connt  is  given   of  the  emrnetit  men  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded or  Kved  on  a  footing  of  intimacy.  These  were  David 
Htime^  Rcfbertson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Ferguson,  atid  John 
Home,    Dr.  Robertson  gave  him,  at  the  dose  of  his  life, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  liberality  of  his  miiicl  and  the  siiicerity 
of  his  attachment.     Being  aware  of  the  approach  of  deatli, 
and  wishing  far  a  successor  in  his  office  as  •principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  he  sent  for  Dr.  B^dlr,  begging  that 
BO  delicacy  to  htmself  or  his  family  might preveathis  majcing 
fbe  j)r©per  applications  ;  and  assuring  nim  that  heshotild  die 
with  greater  satisfaction,  if  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  hia 
friend's  success.  Dr.  Blair,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  betray- 
ed ^reat  want  of  judgmeut  in  not  following  advice  so  gene- 
Toq$ly  given.  He  declined  usingeny  solicitation,  even  after'the 
vacancy  had  taten  place  ;  and,  noftwitb standing,  it  js  >cer- 
larn  |hat,  when  the  appointment  was  given  to  ano1ther,fce 
lejt  th»  oversight  as  ijiyurious   to  himselii  and  that  He  was 
more  aifecled  by  it,  than  his  friends  in  general  could  have 
supposed.     He  should  have  considered,  that  in  the  appoint* 
ment  to  offices  of  dignky  and  emplument,  the  electors  are 
•called  upon,  not  only  to seloct^  but  to  repeh\  iCnd  beseems  to 
have  entertained  too  i)agb  an  opinion   of  his  own  claims 
(howe\'*er  well-founded)  and   to  have  had  top  littl-p  feelii^ 
far  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  when  be  expected  men  to 
impose  upon  themselves  so  ungrateful  a  task  fm*  au^  object^  to 
which  he  seemed  himself  indifferent. 

In  his  private  character  and  deportment  Dr.  Blair  seems 
to  have  been  calculated  rather  to  engage   our  esteem  and 

!;ffection  than  to  comn?and  our  admiration.     Delicacy  of 
eeling,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  a  nice  sensibility,  were 
i)€  priucipi»l  fcatuaiis  of  his  mental/faRie*     These  (jualitic^ 
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tendered  hiip  in  some  degree  imfit  for  the  bmile  of  active- 
life^  and  unwiliing  to  enter  into  it.     But  his  judgment  was 
sound,,  and  it  wa^  tir^gtbened  by  habits  of  study  and  ob- 
servation*     His  thirst  for  koawledge  was  ia»atiabie;  his 
reading  indefatigable;    aad  bis  memory  tenacious.    Nor 
were  hii^  studies  confined  entirely  to  the  severer  scienees.  la ; 
bpoks  of  voyages  and  titaVels  be  had  a  particular  pleasure  ^ 
and  not  contented  with  viewing  human  nature  in  the  realkie* 
4>f  life^  he  likewise  read  a  great  deal  of  fictitious  history. 
Hence  lew  people  were  more  conversant 4b  novels  and  ro- 
mances than  Dr.  Blaai ;  and  to  those  which  were  excellent. 
in  their  kindj^  he  always  gave  due^raise»    With  such  di»» 
positions,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  more  adapted  ^.o  please 
and  adorn  the  circle  of  his  private  friends^  than  to  take  an. 
active  part  in  public  life.    In  this  interconrse  he  was  apt  fa 
unbend  himself  without  reserve,   and  he  took  no  liberty 
wit|i  ^is  .friends  n^hich  he  did  not  willingly  grant.     Hence« 
his  acquaintaoee^  particularly  females,   were  mortifiect<  oc- 
casionally at  his  talking,  upon  9ub^^ct»  thai  appeared  tof> 
trivial  and  comnion.    They  should  have  considered  that  the* 
mind,  which  m  solitude  is  much  upon  the  stretcl^  makes  twe 
of  conversation  as  fi  relaxation  from  severer  pvirsuiis,  ratjher 
th^n  as  a  mode  of  displaying  it;s  own  acquisitions,  or  grati* 
fying  itself  by  the  empty  applause  of  wondering  ignorance. 
Though  from  his  timidity  and  diffidence  Dr.  Blair  was  pre-^ 
vented  from  taking  any  active  part  in  ecclesiastical  business, 
in  private  consjultations  his  opinion  was  much  courted»    Dr^ 
Robertson,  Dr.Carljle,,  Dr.  Drjsdale,  and  otliers  who  n^ana- 
ged  these  matters,  conferred  with  him  frequentlj^^aqd  hisef- 
lortfi^  though  not  so  public, were  not  less  strenuous  than  theirs, 
for  the  mtroduction  of  those  principles  into  the  general  asscm*, 
bly,  which  for  fifty  years  have  influenced  its  d.eUberatiQns. 
The  outline  of  the  pastoral  admonition;  which  this  assembly^ 
in  1799»  addressed  to  the  people  under  their  charge,  was  fur- 
nished by  him.   U  was  distinguished  by  a  beautifuLsimplicity^' 
of  sty^le,  well  suited  to  the  plain  doctrine  it  was  meant  to-  in- 
culcate.   This  last  public  service  may  be  regarded  as  his  lega- 
cy to  thechurch  which  he  had  so  long  adorned.     Those  who 
filled  up  this  outline  will  long  remember,  with  gratitude,  this, 
seasonable  effort  of  a  reverend  father,  who  had  then  passed, 
the  80tl^  year  of  his  age. 

IJisdeatb  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  following  )^ar, 
en  the  !2:7th  of  December.  He  left  no  family  behind  him. 
He  had  married  in  174^8  a  cousin  of  his  own,  Miss  Katharine 
Bannatyne»  daughter  of  Jlht  Rev.  Barnes  Bannatyoe,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  By  her  he  had  two  cliildren  v 
a  son,  who  4i<^d  in  his.  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  who  having 
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feacfaed  her  twentieth  year^  became  a  victim  to  consanip* 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  we  derive  from  ihis  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  ofDr,  Blair.  The  whole  is  rather  to  be 
termed  ane/ogc,  than  memoirs,  of  the  very  respectable  divine 
ife  tiiidertakes  to  commemori^te.  Having  read  it,  we  are  sorrjr 
to  see  th^  doctor  so  little  id  Action :  as  an  author  he  was  well 
known  already  ;  as  a  man^  we  are  not  mucfi  more  acc^oaint-- 
ed  with  him  than  we  were  before  the  perusal  of  this  life. 
But  the  execution  of  the  work  is  respectable;  afld  ft  is  an  ho- 
nourable memorial  of  the  piety  and  affection  of  a  grateful 
pupil  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  and  venerable  master. 


AiBi7.yil.^^Improvemeftt$in  Education,  m  it  respects  the 
industrious  Classes  of  the  Community ;  containing  amonff 

'  other  important  Paniculats,  an  Account  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  one  Thousand  Poor  Children,  Bo-- 
rough  Road,  Southteark  ;  and  the  new  Systei)i  of  ESuca"- 
tiMi,  on  fxthich  it  is  conducted.      By  Joseph  Lancaster^ 

-  Bvo.    Darton  and  Harvey.     1806. 

^RT.  Vin.~^  Letter  to   Samuel  Whithread,  Esq.  M.  P. 

sin  Consequence  of  the  unqualified  Approbation  expressed 
iy  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Mr.  Lancaster*^ 
System  of    Education.      By  John  Bowles^  Esq.     8vc^ 

,   Hatchard.     1807. 

Art.  IX. — Comparative   View  of  the  new  Plan  of  Educd^ 
tion.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer,    hvo.    Rivington.     1806, 

•  AS  the  reviewers  of  literature',  and  consequently  deeply  in" 
terested  in  the  progress  of  intellect  and  the  diifusion  of 
knowledge,  we  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the  new 
method  of  teaching,which  w^s originally  invented  by  Dr.Bell, 
and  which  has  been  brought  so  near  to  perfection  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  that  we  trust  it  will  soon  be  considered  as  great 
a  phenomenon  to  find  a  man  in  the  British  empire  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages  to  find  one  who 
oould.  By  this  mode  of  teaching,  which  maybe  regard* 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  salutary  inventions  since  that  of 
printing,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
mrill  be  so  much  facilitated,  that  the  children  of  the  poor- 
est peasant  in  the  kil^gdom  wiH  be  enabled,  in  fome  degree. 
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Id  participate  in   the  fdvanta^es   of  a ' Jiterary  eda«filieo« 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  party  ia 
this  country^  who  view  this  improved  system  of  teaching 
with  a  jealous  eye^    and  who  consider  it  as  liiiely  to  ten^ 
der  the  mass  of  mankind  unfit  for  the  drudgery  of  life.' We 
ore,  however,  so  far  from  e&tertaining  thi»  narrow-mind^ 
ed  apprehensioo,  that  we  consider  it  a  at  instrument  forpro^ 
motiog  not  only  the  progress  of  knoi^  ledge  hot  habits  of  indaai 
try  and  virtue.     We  are  no  advocates  for  that  poKticat  code; 
which  would  keep   mankind  in  a  perpetuity  of  ignbrance^ 
Ignorance  may  do  good  by  accident^  but  knowledge  oniy  i# 
benefidai  by  design.     Nor  waa  ignorance  designed  to  be  ^e 
obaracteHstic  'of  man.    The  faculty  p^f  mind  wa!^  ik>t  bestow* 
ed  that  it  might  not  be  employed  ;  and  as  that  faculty  was 
noteommitnicated  to  any  privileged  class,biit  freely  dispensed 
to  all, it  was  intended  to  be  cultivated  in  all.     Different  indi« 
viduals  indeed  in   different  circumstances  possess  diffeiTcnt 
degrees  of  leisure  for  the  eultnre ;  but  even  ^hose  in  the  htMn-^ 
blest  sphere  possess  it  in  som^  degree ;  and  they  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  morally  accountable  for  the  use.     It*  will  n^  eei^ 
tainly  lie  denied  that  it  is  the  duty   of  every  government  to 
employ  al)  the  meansin  its powerto  promote  thie happiness  of 
the  subject,  but  as  happiness  does  not  consist  merely  in  th# 
absence  of  physical  want,  but  in  moral  and  intelte^toal  im* 
]proi^idmeut>  by  which  it  is  both  augmented  and  refined,  tW 
education  of  youth  or  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,  H 
one  of  the  most  momentous  and*  interesting  consideration^ 
which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a»y  government.    We  ^ 
fiot  mean  that  government  should  forcje  upon  the  people  an^ 
j^rticuiar  system  of  education,  but  that  it  should  fnruish  all 
with  the.  opportunity  ;and  that  even  the  lowest  poverty  may 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  brtftal  barbdrity  and  ijjnorance,  U 
is  indeed  supposed  that,  if  all  cotild   read    and  write,  none 
would  work,and  that  famine  would  betl>e  fruit  of  knowledge^ 
communicated  to  the  lower  oniers  of  society.      But,  is  noi 
ignoiance  the  parent  ofsloth  f  and  is  the  Irish  peasunt,  \v\\i> 
does  not  know  his  letters,  more  industrious  than  the  EnglislV 
cottager,  who  can  read  bis  testament  and  perhaps  write  hb 
©ame?  Though  even  in  this  country  there   are  still  tnanV 
who  are  left  uneducated,many  who  have  never  been  blest  witp 
thelowcst  rudiments  of  knowledge,  yet  there  certainly  never 
was  a  period  among  us,  when  knowledge  was  so  generally 
diffused,  or  when  so   many  persons  of  all  ages  and   sexes> 
Tanks  and  conditions,  could  read  and  write;  yet  was  there  ever 
.    a  period  in  this  country,  when  industry  was  so   ale^l,  wheo 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  was  so  energetically  imprei* 
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ted^  or  80  vividly  aoinated  wt^fa  the  spirit  of  eitierlbn^  wtren; 
the  labours  of  the  plough  and  the  loom  were  so  perpetual 
and  intense^  aud^  in  shorty  w^ien  the  aciive^wers  of  man 
vrere  in  a  staie  so  opposite  to  that  of  ikbility  and  indolence  i 
The  diflfusioQ  of  knowledge  therefore^  as  far  as  U  has  kitherter 
been  extended^  has  been  aitended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects  ;  and  what  reason  have  we  to  believe,  that  the  far** 
ther  extension  would  be  productive  of  consequences  mjari- 
ous  to  the  welfare  of  the  community?  Those,  who  are  enemies 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  reason  as  if  the  inteilectual 
culture  of  man  would  cause  the  plough  and  the  loom  to  be 
forsaken  for  habits  of  philosophical  speculation.    But  svch 
wobid  be  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  ay s*- 
tem  of  education,   that   it  would  rather   tend  to  in'vigcMrate 
the  habit  ojf  exertion.    And  as  man  is, on  the  whole,  more 
governed  by  habit  than  by  precept,  and  as  the  scbnsof  our 
early  habits  gradually  harden  into  that  trunk  of  habits  wliich 
form  the  characteristic  of  our  lalter  years,  that  system  of 
education    which  combines   physical  activity   with  moral 
and    intellectual  improvement    must  be  regarded  of  in- 
icalculable    advantage.        The  object  of    education   is  to 
qualify  th^  individual  to  act  his  pat t  well  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  it  is   his   destiny  to  move.     Any  educatioo, 
which  has  this  tendency,  must  be  beneficial.     Such  is  that 
which  Mr.  Lancaster  proposes  to  render  universal.    But  to 
the  general  adoption  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Bowles  objects,  be* 
cause,  in  the  religious  instruction  which  Mr.  Lancaster  com* 
inunicates  to  his  schol^s,  no  doctrines  are  inculcated  but 
such  as  are  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians ;  and  conse- 
quently, such  as  we  must  allow  (unless  we  exclude  particu- 
lar sects  from  the  possibilities  of  salvation)  to  constitute  the 
only  essential  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine.     But  Mr« 
Bowles  contends  that  in  such  a  system  of  education  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  established  church  ought  to  be  ^ex- 
clusively retained  ;  and  that,  though  Mr.  Lancaster  teaches 
the  apostles'  creed,  that  is  not  sufficient  without  tlie  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius.  But  is  any  man  likely  to  Become  a  better 
christian  by  being  instructed  in  the  prtHciples  of  that  creed  i 
Is  a  want  of  charity  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
Christianity  ?  is  the  spirit  of  intolerance  inculcated  in  the* 
precepts  of  the  gospel  ?   And  is  it  one  of  the  preliminaries 
of  a  good  education  to  teach  ingenuous  afi^ender*hearted 
^  youth  to  imprecate  damnation  on  all  who  do  not  think  as 
they  think  ?  But,  because  Mr.  Lancaster's   plan   does'  not 
inculcate   any   controverted  or  uncertain   doctrines,    Mr. 
Bowles  seems  to  think  that  tlie  Christianity  which  be  teaches 
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h  ^^c^rq^'^ny  tKing^else  than  DetdiD,'  .Nx)w,  if  Deism 
m^eaa^/iuy,  things  it  m^^oa  a  disbelief  io  ihe  divrae  mission  of 
Jesus.     B^t  doe^  Mr*  Lancaster  encourage   this  disbelief? 
Certaiiily  not.    .For  a  belief  in  ihe  divine  mission   of  Jesus 
is  one  of  tbe  essentials  of  christianily^  io  which  all  sects  of 
all  denominations  are  perfectly   agreed,  and  which  conse* 
Quently  enters  into  the   plan  of  Mr*  Lancaster.     Thoui^h 
€rifferent  sects  may  entertain  different  opinion^  respecting 
the  person  of  Jesus,  though  some   may  deny  his  pre-eKi&- 
tepce^oi*  bis  miraculous  conception,  yet  all  agree   in   this, 
th^t  he   wa3  divinely  commissioned  to  teach   the  trill  of 
God>that   he  >worketl   miracles  jLo  prove  the   divinity   of 
his  qjission  ;  and  that  he  ratified  the   hope  of  a  future  life 
by  Ihs  resurrection  from  the  dead.     Surely  here  is  doctrine 
enough  for-  the  nutriqfient  of  faith  and  the  encouragement 
of  goodness.     Ou  sijch  articles  of  belief  as   we  have  men* 
tioue4t  in  which   all  sects  concur,  and  which  areas  pow- 
erful  io  their  practical  efficacy  as  they  are  in   their  spe- 
Ctilalive  importance^  we  may   safely  erect  a  solid  aqd  use^- 
ful  systen)  of  religious  education,  suited   to  all  tbe  cjleno;* 
minations  of  t]\e  christian   world.     Such   is  the   basis  on 
which  the  religious  systeni  of  Mr.  Lancaster  is  erected^  and 
which  is  equally  honourable  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart.  Mr. 
Lancaster  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  quakers^  'liut  he  by 
no  means  wishes  to  render  his  system  subservient  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  own   peculiar  opinions.     Unanimity  is  his 
object,  and  charity  his  guide.     One  of  the  salutary  tenden- 
cies of  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of  religious  instruction  would 
}>e  to  allay  the  spirit  of  religious  animosity,   and  to  cement 
between  the  ditfereot  denominations  of  christians  the  bond 
of  amity  and  peace.     For,  as  that  system   would  inculcate 
only  those  tenets,  in  which  all  aects  of  christians  are  agreed, 
and  which  constitute  the  only  essential  articles  of  that  reli- 
gion which  Jesus  preached,  the  youth  of  bolh  sexes,  by  be- 
ing tuught  from  the  earliest  period^  to  consider  these  points 
of  primary  importance,  woqld  easily  be  led  to  regard  those 
doctrines  which  are  more  ambiguous  and  obscure,  as  of  in- 
ferior dignity  and  interest  arid  no  tit  object  of  animosity  an4 
strife.     And,  as  early  impressions  are  the  most  durable,  sucfr 
sensations  of  a  comprehensive  charityi  and  sgch  notions  of 
religious  forbearance,   by  being  iaibt{b^d  io   very  early  life, 
would  not  readily  be  effaced;  and  ^  true  christian   disposi- 
tion might  thus  be  gradpally  diffused  among -manl^ind.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  true,  as  contrasted  with  spu- 
rious Christianity,  is   an    enlaroed   philanthropy,  0  general 
goodwill,   which  knows  no  liujitatlQUS  of  sect  or  party 
C^iT.  JlEv.VpL  Jl.  June,  lb07.  N 
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*  By  this/  said  the  founder  of  the  christian  doctrine^  ^  shaff 
all  men  know  that  ye  ar^  ray  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
towards  another/  Though  our  Savioor  well  kpew  the  difFe- 
tencesof  opinion  which  would  arise  among  his  foUowerSi 
and  the  complicated  absurdities  which  would  be  incorpo- 
rated with  his  doctrine,  yei,  instead  of  allowing  any  differ- 
ences  of  judgment  to  make  any  interruptions  in  the  harmony 
of  his  discip4e8,  he  made  the  spirit  of  mutual  charitv  ana 
forbearance  the  only  te^t  of  their  attachment  to 'his  religion, 
Mr.  Bowles,  who  would  render  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  sub- 
servient only  to  the  propagation  of  those  tenets,  which  are 
embraced  by  a  particular  body  of  christians,  would  not  only 
render  it  an  object  of  aversion  to  christians  of  other  deno* 
minations,  but  would  deprive  it  of  its  greatest  usefulness  as 
a  most  salutary  and  efficacious  mean  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  forms,  the  superfluities,  and  ex- 
^irescences,  to  the  onl  v  essentials  of  true  relicion  z  of  appeas- 
ing the  animosities  of  contending  sects;  andof  diffusing  the 
K)irit  of  a  comprehensive  charity  through  the  whole  chris- 
tian world. 

*  Education/  says  Mr*  Lancaster  very  justly,  '  ought  not  to  b^ 
subservient  io  the  |[)ropagatioq  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect* 
Beyond  the  number  of  that  sect,  it  becomes  undue  influence ;  likf 
the  strong  taking  advantage  of  the  weak.  Yet,  a  reverence  for  th^ 
tocred  name  of  God  and  the  scriptures  of  truth  ;  a  detestation  of 
▼ice  ;  a  love  of  veracity  ;  a  due  attention  to  duties  to  parents, 
to  relations,  and  to  society  ;  carefubiess  to  avoid  bad  company ; 
civility  without  flattery,  and  a  peaceable  demeanor,  may  be  in- 
culcated rn  every  seminary  for  youth,  without  violating  thejianctu* 
ary  of  private  religious  opihion  in  any  mind*  When  obedience.ta 
the  divine  precepts  keeps  pace  with  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  any 
man,  that  man  is  a  christian  ;  and  when  the  fruits  of  Christianity 
are  produced,  that  roan  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  our  Blessed  Lofdi 
let  his  profession  of  religion  be  what  it  may.' 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  pious  and  enlightened  inind. 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  the  operations  ot 
genuine  Christianity.  We  here  discover  none  of  that  sect^ 
making  spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  mis« 
guided^  a  bigoted,  or  an  hypocritical  religionist.  Mr. 
Sowles  will  perhaps  apply  to  these  sentiments^  as  he  baa 
fione  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  epithet  of  JDeisti. 
cal.  But  if  by  Deistical,  Mr.  Bowles  mean  that  compre* 
hen^ive  ^ood  will,  which,  without  any  narrow*  or  sectarian 
antipathies,  causes  us  to  love  one  another,  as  Christ  has 
loved  us,  we  confess  that  we  are  highly  flattered  by  the  im- 
putation ;  and  that  w^  take  what  be  vents  as  abuse^  fqir  tJht 
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JMgbfjs^  i^apegjrric.  We  will  now  cpmrnaijicate  to  t)ur  rea- 
jl^rs  sooiQ  idea  of  the  mode  of  eduqatioQ  which  Mr.  Lan-. 
^9titx  pursues,  by  which  one  master  and  only  one  or 
Iwo  books  may  be  competent  to  the  instruction  of  one  thou- 
fiand  boys«  The  whole  school  is  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  ;  and  a  monitor,  or  mor^^ 
according  to  the  number  of  boys,  is  appointed  to  each.  Thus 
^he  labour  of  the  masCer  is  abridged^  apd  the  instruction  of 
ihe  scholar  is  accelerated. 

•  The  first  or  lowest  class  of  scholars  are  those  who  are  yet  iin« 
Itcquatnted  with  theii"  alphabet.  This  is  called  the  A  B  C  class.  This 
knethod  of  teaching  is  as  follows  :  a  bench  is  placed  or  fixed  to  the 
ground  for  the  boys  to  sit  on  ;  another,  about  a  foot  higherj  is 
l^laced  before  them*  Qn  the  desk  before  them.are  place4  deal  led- 
gps,  thus: 


*  The  letter  A  shews  the  ^ntire  surface  of  the  desk.  B,  is  ava** 
<;ant  space,  where  the  boys  lean  their  left  arms,  while  they  write  or 
printr  with  the  right  hand.  The  sand  is  placed  in  the  space  C* 
3and  of  any  kind  will  do>  but  it  must  be  dry.-  The  boys  print  ia 
•  the  sand  with  their  fii^gers;  they  all  print  at  the  command  given 
by  their  monitor.  A  boy  who  knows  how  to  print  and  distinguish 
jome  of  his  letters  is  placed  by  one  who  knows  few  or  none,  with, 
a  view  to  assist  him  ;  and  particularly  that  he  may  copy  the  form 
of  his  letters  from  seeing  hini  make  them.  We  find  this  copying 
one  from  another  a  great  step  towards  proficiency.  In  teaching 
the  boys  to  print  the  alphabet,  th6  monitor  first  makes  a  letter  d\\ 
the  sand,  before  any  boy  who  knows  nothing  about  it;  the  boy  is 
then  required  to  retrace  the  same  letter  with  his  fingers  ;  antl  thtis 
he  is  employed  till  he  can  make  the  letter  himself  without  the  ino- 
nitor^s  assistance.    Then  he  may  goon  to  learn  another  letter/ 


'  Another  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  is,  by  a  large  sheet  of 
pasteboard  suspended  by  a  nail  on  th6  school  wall ;  twelve  boy^, 
from  the  sand  class,  are  formed  into  a  circle  round  this  alphabcttf 
standing  iii  their  numbers  1,  %  3,  &c.  to  12.  These  numbers  a^e 
pasteboard  tickets,  with  No.  1,  &c.  inscribed,  suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  button  of  the  bearer's  coat,  or  round  his  neck.  Theb^t 
.  b6y  stands  in  the  Arstpl(icei  he  is  also  decorated  with  a  leathorii. 
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ticlcet,  wilt,  and  lettered  merits  is  a  badge  of  honour.  He  is  alw*iyf 
the  first  boy  questioned  by  the  monitor,  who  points  to  a  partimlar 
letter  in  the  alphabet.  "  What1«tter  is  that  ?"  II  he  tells  readily 
all  is  well,  and  be  retains  his  place  in  the  class  ;  which  he  forfeits 
together  with  his  number  and  ticket  to  the  next  boy,  who  answers 
the  question  if  he  cannot.' 


*  The  second  class  arc  chiefly  boys  who  have  learnt  to  print 
the  alphabet  nnd  Jigures  in  sand  and  readily  to  di^jtinguisb  the  same 
on  paper.  Their  business  is  to  spell  short  words  by  writing  them 
>ith  their  fingers  in  the  sand  ;  the  monitor  pronouncings  word  or 
^  syllable,  and  each  boy  priming  it  on  the  sand  with  his  fingers,  and 
thus  spelling  it.  These  boys  have  beUdes  small  slates  on  which  they 
learn  to  mak^  all  the  alphabet  in  writing/ 

Mr.  .Lancaster's  method  of  spelling  '  commands  attention^ 
gratifies  the  active  disposition  ofyouth^apd  is  an  excellent  in* 
troduction  to  writing.  It  superadds  in  a  great  measure  the  use 
of  bfjpks  in  tuitioDjWhiie  (to  speak  moderately)  it  doubles  the 
actual  improveinentof  the  children.  Supply  twenty  boys  with 
slates  and  pencil,  and  pronounce  any  word  for  them  towriteji 
9upp6se  it  the  \¥prrf  ab'SO-lU'tion ;  they  are  obliged  to  lislea 
^ith  aUeniion,to  catch  the  sound  of  every  letter  as  it  falls  from 
♦heir  teacher's   lips;  again   tbev  havie  to  retrace  the  idea  of 
«very  letter,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  they  write 
it  on  the  slates/   Thus  we  find  that  Mr.  liahcaster's  plan  aU 
SDost  entirely  saves   the  expence  of  books,  pens  and   inkj 
while  boys   have  six  times  the  usual  practice   in  writing, 
'^  By  this  practice  of  writing  on  a  slate,  they  learn  to  humoiur 
their  pencils,  so   as  to  wriie  just  like  a  pen,  in  making  the 
up  and   down,  strokes  of  the  letters/    The  usual  mo3e  of 
teaching  requires  every  boy  to  have  a  book,  but,  by  the  in- 
genious contrivance  of  Mr.   Lancaster,  one  book  will  serve 
instead  of  six  hundred.     In  the  common  schools,  each  boy 
can  i-ead  or  spell  only  one  lessen  at  the  same  time  in  thesame 
book  ;  while  the  other  parts  are  in  continual  wear  and  liable 
to  he  thumbed  to  pieces.  .But  if  a  book   containing  thirty 
•  different  lessons  were  printed  in  a  large  letter,  only  on  one 
aide  of  a  leaf,  and  each  leaf  fixtd  on  a  pasteboard  and  sus- 
pended by  a  string  from  any  convenient   place,  twelve  or 
even   twenty  boys  might  stand  in  a  half  circle  round  each 
board,  and  by  these  means,  learn  to  read  or  spell  as  well  as 
if  each  boy  had  a  spelling  book  in  his  band.     This  method 
is  practised  in  the  school  of   Mr.  Lancaster,  and   thus  one 
book  containing  thirty  lessons,  serves  at   the  same  time  fpr 
the*  instrucMon  of  six  hundred  boys,  without  being  liable  to 
th^  W^ar  ^nd  tear  to  which  school  books  are  usually  f^xpo^ed. 
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*  Every  lesson/  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  *  placed  on  a  card,  will  serv« 
for  twelve  or  twenty  boys  at  once;  and  when  that  twelve  or  twenty 
have  repeated  the  whole  lesson  as  many  times  over  as  there  are  boya 
in  the  circle,  they  are  dismissed  to  their  spelling  on  the  sare^  and 
another  like  number  of  bo^s  may  study  the  same  lesson  in  succes*. 
sion  ;  indeed  two  hundred  boys  may  all  repeat  their  lessons  fjx)tii  oni 
Card  in  the  space  of  three  hours,* 

Mr.  Lancaster's  extempore  method  of  spelling,  like  the 
other  parts  of  bis  system,  combines  clearness  of  iustructioa 
with  rapidity  of  improvement. 

•  When  the  circle  of  boys  is  fm-med  around  their  card  or  lesson, 
the  monitor  points,  with  his  pencil  or  pen,  to  the  columns  of  spell* 
ing  Which  form  the  lesson  for  the  day.  The  first  boy  reads  six  words 
by  syllables ;  ht  does  not  spell  the  words  by  repeating  each  letter,  but 
by  repeating,  in  a  distinct  manner,  each  syllable  in  every  w«rd.  It 
he  commits  any  mistake  the  next  boy  is  required  to  rectify  it  without 
being  told  what  the  mistake  is;  if  the  second  boy  cannot  correct  th« 
£rst,  tb6  third  or  fourth  may;  in  which  case  the  scholar  takes  pre* 
cedency  of  him  that  committed  it,  and  receives  the  insignia  of  merit  at 
the  same  time*  In  no  case  is  k  monitor  suffered  to  teach  or  tell  tho 
boys  in  his  circle  what  the  error  ist  unless  they  should  all  be  equally 
ignorant;  then  it  becomes  his  duty  to  doit*  This  is  in  fact  each 
boy  teaching  himself/  Uc,  6cc» 

The  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  equally  simple 
and  profound;  but^  as  we  can  hardly  allot  room  for  far-* 
ther  extracts^  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book.  We 
have^  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  bestowed  high  com^ 
mendation  on  the  religious  instruction  which  is  delivered  ia 
the  school  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  we  haVe  applauded  it  the 
more,  because  it  is  divested  of  alt  sectarian  partialities.  The 
^  character  of  true  religion  is  well  depicted  by  St.  Jaines;~oU  is 

^TOVlSITTH^FOORANDTHBFAtHERLesSIN  THElJt  AFFL1C-* 
TION,   AND  TO  LIV£  UNSPOTTED  FROM  THE  WORtfi.      Such 

is  the  religion  which  is  taught  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  The  dis-* 
tihguishing  feature  of  his  religious  system^in  conformity  with 
the  precepts  and  with  the  example  of  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity himself,  is/ UNIVERSALITY,  as  it  rcspects  the  princi* 
pies  and  the  practice,  the  duties  of  life  and  the  affections  o( 
the  heart. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  lately  established  a  school  fo)r  girls  oa 
the  same  plan  with  that  for  boys ;  and  he  hopes  soon  to  per« 
feet  his  systems  so  far  as  not  only  to  teach  his  pupils  to  read^ 
to  write,  and  to  sum^  but  to  leara  the  rudiments  of  some  usf* 
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fbl  trade.  This  will  perfect  the  plah^  and  render  it  still  more 
deserving  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government. 
When  we  consider  not  only  what  have  been  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  system,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  tried^ 
but  what  must  be  the  national  good  which  it  will  produce, 
when  practised  on  a  larger  scale  and  supported  as  a  national 
concern,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  tne  hope  \^hich  it  in- 
spires. We  regard  it»  under  the  favonr  of  Providence^  as  the 
probable  means  of  effecting  a  radical  reformation  in  the  morals 
and  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and,  ihstead 
of  agreeing  with  that  unwearied  pamphleteer,  Mr.  Bowles, 
that  it  is  a  delusive  coTer  for  the  propagation  of  Deism,  we 
consider  it  as  likely  to  furnish  the  best  and  safest  antidote  to 
infidelity  and  vice.  If  the  substance  of  Christianity  consist, 
as  its  blessed  author  affirmed,  in  loving  our  neighbonr  at 
ourselves,  and  in  doing  to  others  what  we  would  that  others 
should,  in  the  like  circumstances,  do  to  us,  the  schools  of 
fir.  I^ncaster  will  be  found  very  efficacious  in  establishing 
ibis  religion  in  every  heart,  without  any  hypocritical  mum* 
mery  or  pharisaical  inventions.  We  Venerate  Mr.  Lancaster 
as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  his  country  and  his  species. 

Mrs.  Trimmer,  in  her  *  Comparative  View/  approves  of  th^ 
Hiiechanid^l  part  of  Mt.  Lancaster's  plan  ;  but  she  differs  with 
liim  aboat  the  essentials  of  religion.  With  her  every  thing 
is  essential,  which  is  inculcated  among  that  sect  of  chris- 
tians to  which  she  belonc^s  y  and  consequently  Mr.  Lancas* 
ter's  system  must  be  made  lo  conform  to  her  tenets,  or  not 
Jiaveji^r  support.  But  this  is  to  reason  and  t6  iact  on  tiar* 
TOW  principles  ;  and  to  be  deficient  in  that  comprehensive 
charity,  which  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  those  who  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  Christ/  There  are  some  ereat  and  fun* 
damental  truths,  such  as  w«  have  enumerated  in   a  fonner 

girt  of  this  article,  which  are  com'mbn  to  all  sects; 
ese  truths  dohstitote  Che ,  only  essentials  of  Christianity, 
and  these  Mr.  Llincaiiter  inculcates.  If  'the  crefcd  of 
Ulrs.  Trimn^er  ihclude  a  niuUiplicity  of  articlies,  which  are 
^ot  to  be  found  among  these  essentials,  let  hier  be  contehtedi 
ivith  the  peaceable  possession  of  thetn  in  her  own  bosom^ 
without  endeavouring  to  forbe  'them  into  a  system  of  natignie^ 
education,  where  iHey  Will  6|>erfttc  eiiljr  iu  alpine  4f  eonieiaf 
tioa  and  a  cause  of  strife^ 
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lif .  X. — Historical,  literary  and  political  Jnecdotes  and 
MitetUanies.  In  8  Voh.  From  ihc  German  of  Augustus  Foh 
Kotzebuej}2mo.l8s.  Colburn.  1807. 

THEityudicioQsuse  of  the  words  tfr^w,  such- like,  therqfrom, 
.  thereby,  the  same,  th^  speHing  pf  were  for  where,  &c.  and  the  ' 
tiiimberless  instances  of  noutis   plural  rejoicing  in  verbs  sin- 

fular,  bear  internal  evidence  to  the  identity  of  this  translator^ 
nd  the  extraordinary  personage  who  rendered  to  White* 
chapel  English  the  romances  of  Kotzebue. 

De^p  were  oor  conjectures  in  February  last  on  the  profes*- 
^tionandcharacter  of  this  translator^  whom  we  then  consider- 
ed, and  do  still  consider,  t6  be  an  inv^r^e  genius  of  the  very 
£rst  water. — But  to  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue, 

The^  anecdotes  are  professedly  compiled  from  various 
)>ooksi  and  are  in  general  more  unam using,  dull,  and  un- 
meaning, than  any  of  the  anions  w-hich  have  issued  from  the 
press  for  a  century  past.  They  are  in  general  beneath  all  cri- 
ticism, and  beneatti  all  notice*  It  would  be  nc^less  to  point 
Y)ut  passages  eminent  for  their  dullness,  where  nearly  every  » 
ihing  is  eminently  dull ;  io  travelling  through  a  country 
fertile  and  beautiful,  tliejourneyer  remarks  with  pain  the  first 
barren  or  unhappy  spot ;  it  rivets  his  attention^  and  becomes 
impressed  on  bis  memory,  allied  with  a  wish  that  it  had  not 
obtruded  itself  to  the  deftriment  of  the  rich  vallies  and  woody 
mountains  which  surround  at.  But  no  man's  attention 
would  be  arrested  by  one  peculiar  tract  of  sterility  on  the 
desert  and  tkHtndleas  sands  of  Libya,  where  one  undistio- 
guishable  and  uniform  waste  expands  to  the  eye.  For  this 
reason,  on  comparing  the  author  with  himself,  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  on  one  anetdpte  which  is  more  tame  and  spiritless 
than  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  extended  name 
of  the  author  demands  some  attention ;  the  anecdotes,  which 
he  has  compiled  should  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticedf 
Thef  reviewier  of  this  article  ^lU  confine  himself  almost  ck- 
t^lusively  to  the  selection  of  such  specimens  as  he  may  think 
in  some  degree  exceptions  to  the  chiaracter  of  the  book. 

In  volume  1,  is  a  curious^  and  it  were  to  be  feared,  only  a 
curious  disqnisitkm  into  the  fate  of  the  M»id  of  Orleans. 

The  common  account  that  she  was  burned  to  deatli  for  a  . 
Yelapse  into  heresy  land  sQrcery,4*di9oredited  on  the  aptho-* 
rity  of  a  manuscript  found  at  Metz  by  a  father  Vignier,  from 
which  it  appears-that  this  father  was  busily  occupied  with  tte 
history  of  the  lords  of  Alsace,  and  ih  a  journey  through  Lo- 
Ih^ringia  sought  every  where  the  aiGcitunts  and  aotiquiliti 
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tvhich  might  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  his 
encjuiries  was  a  discovery  that  she  was  not  burnt,  but  W|i9 
married  in  the  jcar  1436-7  to  a  count  Whenbourg,  to  whom 
she  bore  several  children. 

The  anecdote  is  entitled,  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  a  wife 
and  moiher."  Amidst  our  apprehensions  for  the  accuracy 
of  father  Vignier's  researches,  it  is  some  pleasure  to  reflect, 
that  the  outrage  to  humanity,  which  it  is  here  attempted  to 
disprove,  was  the  work  of  her  own  couotryn.en  almost  ex- 
clusively^ The  French  prelates,  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
not  improbably  the  French  officers  by  whose  treachery  she 
was  betrayed,  and  who  envied  her  glory,  were  heV  judges 
and  her  executioners.  Of  our  countrymen,  only  the  cardinal 
of  Winchester  had  the  baseness,  cowardice,  and  cruelty  to 
concur  in  this  impotent  revenge. 

In  the  second  volume  we  meet  with  extracts  from  Iwan 
Iwanow  Tschudrin's  yet  unprinted  travels  in  China.  Mr. 
Kotzebue  in  his  journey  from  Tobolsk  to  Petersburg  became 
acquainted  with  this  personage,  who  in  his  youth  had  l)eea 
sent  to  China  on  some  mercantile  missions;  had,  from  cir-> 
cumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  him,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  rnysterious  language  of  the  natives;  was  esteemed 
by  them  as  one  of  their  countrymen,  and  consequently  ad- 
mitted behind  the  curtain  which  they  n^jver  fail  to  drop  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  convicted  foreigners.  Among  other  feats> 
be  became  a  Chinese  comedian,  and  married  a  native  lady. 
The  extract  here  made  contains  the  description  of  a  feast  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  the  worshipful  Krag-hao.  The  ac- 
count 6f  the  formalities  which  took  place  before  and  at  this 
entertainment  are  amusing  enough. 

A  Chinese  gentleman  by  the  rtame  of  Pic-tsing-Koan 
drills  our  visitor,  for  about  a  week  before  the  festival,  in  all 
the  solemn  grimaces  which  are  in  China  considered  man- 
ners, Iwan  Iwanow  Tschudrin  receives  a  tiUee  or  card  of 
invitation  from  his  well  wisher,  and  on  the  following  mom- 
ing  receives  a  second  message  to  ask  if  he  had  not  foi'got* 
ten  his  invitation. 

After  entering  the  hall,  where  two  richly  dressed  door^ 
keepers  concealed  their  master  beneath  a  large  fan,  the  de* 
scription  of  the  congratulation  and  welcome  is  as  follows : 

*  1  might  be  still  about  sixsteps  distance  from  those  people,  whan 
they  suddenly  drew  their  umbrellas  /rom  before  them,  and  Krag- 
hfio  eaiptf  from  behind.  Now  the  compliments  began,  which  an 
Xuropean  spectator, in  spite  of  his  serious  mien,  would  have  taken  for 
jest.  We  looped  ami  bowed  over  and  under,  pushed  now  to  (be 
light,  and  then  to  the  left,  according  to  the  province  in  whi^b  Wt 
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found  ourselves  (for  in  China  the  place  of  iionour  is  not  every  tvhem 
on  the  right  hand),  we  kneeled  upon  owe  knee,  then  upon  the  other;- 
HI  short  a  sort  of  pantomime  ballet  was  danced  with  the  master  of 
the  house,  in  which  the  number  of  the  allotted  moti^ons  is  not  ta  be 
Ascribed.  Then  followed  phrases  of  politeness  and  fine  titles  of 
honour,  which  we  con  tier  red  on  each  other.  Afterwards  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  inviied  his  guests  to  go  farther,  in  dumb  show,  and 
the  latter  replied  in  the  sam«  mute  manner.  The  master  of  the 
bouse  at  last  broke  the  silence  in  the  following  words :  *'  Uin  ttU^'* 
lie  was  pleased  to  say,  which  contAined  the  request,  **  be  pleased  tm 
tpalk  before,'*  •*  Pic-can*'  answered  the  guest,  "  Heaven  forbid^ 
that  I  should  attempt  such  a  thing  f" — until  he  at  last,  after  often- 
times repeating,  and  refusing,  was  forced  by  a  gentle  push/ 

After  innumerable  compliments, delays,  bows,  compliments 
again,  ceremonies  pf  precedency,  and  other  formalities,  thej 
sat  down,  each  to'  a  Separate  table,  near  which  is  placed  ano- 
Iher  table,  on  which  rises  a  pyramid  of  meat  and  fruit  aboat 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Here  we  vainly  inlagined  that  the 
repast  might  have  commenced.  No  such  thing.  Poair 
Tschudrin  !  Alas  poor  Tschudrin!  Thou  wast  doomed^ 
like  a  second  governo'V  of  Barataria,  to  see  this  savoury  pyra- 
mid of  dainties  vanish  from  thee  untoqched,  and  to  stnetl  in 
its  stead  a  silver  pan  of  perfumes.  Patience  is  valuable  ia 
every  place ;  in  China  it  must  be  invaluable.  The  time  for 
commencing  an  assault  on  the  dishes  at  length  approaches* 
The  manner  of  commencing  it  is  partly  military,  partly  civiU 

My  appetite  was  already  sufficiently  provoked  by  the  long  prcjr 
paration,  and  1  eagerly  waited  for  the  commencement  of  the  repast. 
At  last  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  j^nelt  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  faised  his  yoice  loudly  and  solemnly,  pronoiiuced  seriousty  and 
flowly  :**  Ta  loo  pe  Tsing  Tsin  V  that  is  to  say  :  "  Jly  master  «>. 
treats  you  to  drink."  We  all  seized  our  cups  in  a  moment,  raised 
them  to  our  foreheads,  as  a  battalioif  their  arms,  at  command,  Chei^ 
lowered  thpm  to  our  mouths ;  we  however  only  sipped,  till  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  a  second  time  cried  out :  *'  Tsing  Tsckao  can  i^ 
that  was  **  if  yon  please^  to  the  very  last  drop  ;"  at  the  same  time 
the  master  of  tha  house  turned  down  his  cup  to  shew  that  it  ivas 
empty 

•  ThjB  same  ceremony  was  not  only  observed  at  every  draught, 

but  even  at  every  fresh  dish,  which  was  not  placed  in  order,  Uiuii 

the  solemn  invitation  :  V  take  up  your  Ta-tsce  (or  small  ivory  sticj^ 

.  or  folk)  to  taste  this  fresh  dish  !"  was  pronounced  to  us,  and  a  polite 

nod  from  the  master  of  the  house  confirmed  the  invitation/ 

'    Here  the  master  of  the  house  gives  the  word  of  command^ 
li«t  •bsalutely  indeed,  but  in  th^  way  gf  tnjuactioa  not  ua<» 
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like  these  officers  of  small  volunteer  corps,  who,  he^riiig  U^ 
mind  that  tbey  are  commanding  gentlemen,  an^]  not  vmpo^n^ 
sibly  scholars,   adapt  their  orders  with  due  discrimini^tioni^ 

•  May    I  trouble  you,   gentlemen,  to  wheel    to   the  left  ?* 

*  Eyes  right;  if  you  please,  gentlemen/  *  Will  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  march  V  ^  1  shall  feel  myself  infinitely  obliged 
to  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  kind  trough  to  shoulder 
arms,'  &c. 

To  complete  the  ronaance  Iwati  Iwanow  hears  the  rustling 
of  silken  dresses  against  a  partition  of  bamboo  sticks,  behind 
which  the  lovely  Can-hoa  was  concealed.  After  gaining  con- 
luderable  glory  by  eating,  there  is  np  wonder  that  our  visitor 
should  incline  to  love,  particularly  since  he  saw  oqw  and 
then  a^hitehand,  from  which  the  long  hanging  sleeve  vras^ 
not  without  design,  drawn  back.  A  finer  and  no  doubt  a 
keener  appetite  t^kes  place  of  that  which  had  been  satttd  by 
the  ragouts,  herbs,  pulse,  and  broth  seasoned  with  hog's  Iard» 

After  the  repast  and  reiterated  compHments,  tlie  guests 
•ally  out  through  a  brilliantly  decorated  gallery  into  the  gar- 
den illuminated  b}'  variegated  lamps.  From  thence  they  re- 
turn to  a  little  divcrtisement  got -up  by  Chinese  drolls,  which 
is  rendered  more  convivial  by  beins  compelled  to  drinkpretty 
freely  of  the  best  lamb  wifie,  '  which  is  prepared  from  the 
flesh  of  the  iamb,  in  the  provinge  Schewei,  and  has  (we 
perfecity  believe  Iwan  Iwanow)  a  most  unpleasant  smelll^ 
Iwan  Iwanow  concludes  with  these  sapient  remarks : 

*  Thus  then  was  concluded  this  festive,  repast,  with  all  tbereunto^ 
lippertaining.  I  have  often  since  had  opportunities  of  being  preient 
mt  similar  festivities ;  and  whatever  an  European  may  think  of  them, 
I  can  even  still  almost  assert,  that  such  a  banquet  is  nmch  more 
Agreeable  than  a  great  European  feast.  To  the  cereoionidi 
and  measured  motions  a  man  becomes  fis  soon,«nd  as  easily  accuse 
tomed,  as  to  those  of  freemasonry,  in  a  table  lodge*  With  the  rest 
of  the  deviating  customs,  the  advantage  is  much  on  the  side  of  the 
Chinese. 

*  The  Assigned  Place  relieved  me  from  the  embarrassment,  either  . 
t>f  advancing  too  for%vard>  or  remaining  too  far  behind. 

^  The  table  for  each  gue$t  secured  to  the  $ame  a  convenient  plact, 
where  he  had  his  arms  at  liberty,  and  was  out  of  danger  of  receiv« 
ing  a  thrust  in  the  ribs  from  his  neighbour. 

*  The  separate  dishes  that  were  placed  before  each  fiiest,  protect* 
'ed  him  from  committing  the  incivility  of  perhaps  depriving  hii 
Deighbourof  a  dainty,  after  which  he  had  already  squinted  with  desire*  ' 

*  The  ftrfuming  pan^  chased  away  in  4he  most  agreeable  manner, 
the  oppressive  smell  of  tiie  provisions. 

*  The  litnitution  of  the  drinkitig^  by  an  invitation  to  every  draught, 
was-a  preventative  to  the  guest,  from  becoming  too  merry ^  and  wott)4 
Ve  particularly  advantageous  in  our  dear  native  country. 
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'  Thfe  acfor^  prod  need  the  most  agreeable  entertainment,  an  devcft* 
file  ketttfe-drums  prevented  one  gaest  from  saying  any  iking  stupid  m 
tlie  ear  of  another.  Hotir  often  is  a  man  during  European  aneals 
obliged  to  torment  and  torture  himself,  to  produce  some  entertain- 
ment to  his  guests.  In  China  that  is  unnecessary,  Ti»ere  «  wMk 
4its  quiet,  and  enjoys  with  eyes  and  ears,  with  body  and  soul. 
.  *  The  ri$ing  up  between  the  regular  meal  and  the  desert  U  hi^lf 
desirable,  gives  time  to  breathe,  and  promotes  digestion. 
.  *  In  short,  I  have  in  my  subsequent  travels  through  I^ngTand  aM 
Germany,  been  feasted  in  many  principal  towns,  where  there  was 
not  less  complimenting  than  in  China,  and  where  a  considerAbW 
increase  of  ennui'  was  suffered.' 

.  From  all  this  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Tschudrin  (it  tbei« 
be  such  a  person)  isaw  much  more  than  lord  Macartnej 
and  bis  followers.  Kien  Long  was  far  from  saying  tti  bis 
lordship  and  associated  adventurers  ^  tsin,  tsin;^  Deiiber  ha4 
liis  lordship  the  trouble  of  answering  melodiously/ Pjc-e«Hi/ 
which  we  hope  our  readers  perfectly  compreliend.  Fof  oiir 
bwn  parts,  we  really  thank  Mr.  Kotzebue  fur  thisdescripUoo^ 
%hich,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  as  nearly  resembling  the  tmtk 
^s  certain  fanciful  noises  reslemble  the  music  of  the  Sandwicli 
Islaitds,  Otaheite,  and  other  barbarous  places.  The  coiii|)o» 
kitis  this  account  of  a  Chinese  banquet,  the  aforesaid  tunev, 
and  the  history  of  navigation  before  the  deluge,  must  Itav^ 
enlivened  considerably  many  a  long  breakfast  of  eacb  of  ttkk 
several  inventors. 

Tlie  reader  is  in  another  part  favoured  with  extracts  froiti 
the  journal  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  kir^gof  Poland, 
frdm  the  20th  of  March  1777,  to  the  12th  of  February,  1708, 
theday  of  his  death.  These  are  not  altogether  uninteresting. 

The  few  things  which  are  curiousin  these  volumes,  are  curaoos 
Enough  in  oonscienee.  We  hear  of  a  nail,  which  hadbeenem* 
ployed  in  the  eruciiixion  of  our  Saviour,  preserved,  and  setit  ^ 
from  Constantiriople  to  Petersburgh.  VVe  hear  that  couiit 
'Koben^el,  befote  his  departure  from  that  metropolis^eoactedy 
Tor  the  amusement  of  the  company,  the  p^rt  of  a  hen  ;  and 
thatsomeof  the  princess  Dolgorucki's  children  were  lirtired  il» 
chickens,  whom  the  hen,  his  eii^celllsncy  coutit  Kobea^d, 
sb€fltered  and  defended. 

Atqua  utinam  his  pbtfos  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Teropora.— 

It  had  been  well  for  Austria  and  some  other  states  that 
many  of  their  grave  counsellors  and  parade  general$  had 

Elayed^at  hens  and  chickens  ;  the  latter,  although  old,  have 
een  proved  to  be  far  from  tough. 

In  the  third  volumti  is  a  memorial  of  an  Asiatic  grandea 
well  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Mir 2a.      He 
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was  a  visitor  in  the  British  isles  for  the  space  of  two  or  thvee 
years,  and  in  that  time  collected  as  much  information  a»  tbe 
opportunities  of  an  intercourse  with  all   orders  of  people  al- 
lowed him,  to  note  ciown  and  compare  our  manners    with 
those  of  his  countrymen.^    It  seems  to  be  his  opinion    that 
the  Asiatic  wives  are  much   better  off  than  the   European. 
There  is  much  acuteness  in  his  defence  of  their  pretended 
superiority.      But   the  caused  is  weak,  and  it  cannot  be  mat« 
ter  of  wonder,  if  the  reasoner  fails  in  proving  what  he  intend- 
cd.     He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  shewing  that  the  wive* 
of  the  East  have  all  the  facihties  to  embitter'  the  happiness 
of  their  husbands  ;  and  he  has  not   forgotten  to  prove    that 
their  inclination  is  at  least  equal  to  their  power, 

'  The  Asiatic  ivomen  appear  in  many  instances  to  enjoy  less  / 
freedom  than  the  l^uropeah.     The  most  striking  in  their  manner  of 
life  is,  that  their  habitations  are  completely  separated  from  those  of 
tbeir  husbai}ds.     In  Europe,  people  have  the  strangest  ideas  thereon  ; 
but  the  custom  ^  has   great  advantages ;  yet,  who  knows  whether  it 
would  not  t)e  every  where  imitated,  had  itnot  too  many  ditficultiesiB 
an  economical  point  of  view.     For  example/it  is  very  expensive 
living  in  England,  few  domestics  are  kept,  and  the  houses  are  so 
amally  that  if  a  man  and  his  wife  would  live  inseparate  parts  of  tbe 
liottse,  the  expence  for  table^  equipage,  and  servants  would  be  enor-* 
jDOtts,  anfl  not  to  be  bonie»    'J'hey  therefore  are  obliged  to  live  to« 
gether,  eat  together,  be  served   by  the  same  people,  which  te  the 
wife  roajf  often  be  troublesome  enough.     In  Asia,  on  the  contraryt 
the  women  have  the  iiandsomest  part  of  the  house  to  themselves,  and 
are  not  required  every  hour  and  minute  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  husbands.     If  they  have  female  friends  with  them^  they  then 
send  the  husband  his  dinner  in  the  murdannak{hi9  own  chainber),  and 
'  do  not  allow  him  any  entrance  for  many  days.  Even  so  can  the  bus* 
band  remain  perfectly  undisturbed  in  his  murdannah.     In  Europe 
the  climate,  in  part,  obliges  the  people  to  draw  closer  together,     it 
is  cold^  people  must  keep  themselves  in  motion^  they  always  go  out 
a  walking*     But  the  Asiatic  women  can  never  attempt  to  walk  out» 
under  their  burning  sun  ;  it  does  not  accord  with  their  retired  man* 
aers,  nor  with  their  modesty. — Want  of  room  alone  obliges  the 
people  in  Europe,  often  to  inhabit  one  chamber,  even  to  sleep  in 
one  bed/ 

The  foregoing  comparisons  undoubtedly  set  the  matter  of 
separate  ppartments  in  a  point  of  view  diflferent  from  that 
in  which  we  have  generally  seen  it.  Again  of  the  Asiatic 
ladies; 

*  They  also  walk  a  little  in  their  gardens,  and  musicians,  dancerf» 
•jugglers  are  allowed   to   come  to  ihtvot  and  thus  to  scare  away 
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Unifomiity.— The  right  to  take  more  wives  than  one,  appears  to  the 
EuropeaiT,  to  be  oppressive  and  degrading  to  the  softer  sex  ;  but  to 
me  this  custom  appears  to  be  founded  in  nature.  Pregnancy,  the 
suckling  of  children,  separates  the  wife  however,  either  a  longer  or 
«  shorter  time,  from  the  husband.  The  Asiatic  women  have  th^ 
right  to  keep  their  husbands  a  very  long  time  at  a  distance  from* 
them.  A  European  would,  in  this  case,  becomoletely  ata  loss. 
The  Asiatic  takes  refuge  in  the  second  wife.  The  plurality  of  wives 
is  also  an  indemnity  for  that  right.  The  first  wife  is  nevsr  injured 
thereby  in  honour  nor  selflove  ;  the  second  and  third  wife  are  nevef 
of  a  good  family^  The  rich  and  noble  people  never  allow  to  their 
daughters  such  marriages.  The  first  wife  never  adm;ts  theothert 
into  her  company.' 

As  a  picture  of  domestic  tranquillity  In  Asia  : 

*  Over  the  servants  in  the  house  the  wife  has  considerably  more 
power  than  in  Europe.  The  female  domestics  in  Xh^  Zen^nm 
(Haram)  are  wholly  under  her  command  ;  she  chuses  theia,  , 
and  turns  them, away  again  at  pleasure.  The  husband  in  that 
business  has  no  right.  Has  lie  cause  to  complain  against  any 
one  of  them»  so  will  Ithis  one  directly  become  more  dear  to  the 
wife ;  on  the  contrary,  does  he  praise  any  one  of  her  chamber 
,  maids,  so  certainly  will  the  latter  not  remain  long  in  the  house* 
Also  the  servants  of  the  husband  know  and  dread  the  influence  of 
the  wife. — If  in  Europe  a  severe  quarrel  disturbs  the  marfitd  state, 
•the  wife  must  fly  to  her  father  and  relations.  In  Asia  it  is  the  re* 
verse.  The  husband  cannot  even  have  his  dinner,  if  his  Wife  docs 
not  give  it  to  him  ;  for  all  the  provision:  is  dressed  in  the  Zenana, 
*— Asiatic  women  possess  the  talent,  to  torment  their  husband* 
through  their  whims,  to  much  greater  perfection  than  the  European. 
They  generally  believe,  that  to  maintain  the  role  a  woman  must  not 
be  too  gentle,  yielding,  and  condescending.  They  all  make  them- 
selves  a  little  grievous  to  the  roan,  to  raise  the  va^^e  of  their  comi- 
plaisance.  If,  for  example,  a  wife  pays  a  visit  to  her  father  for 
three  days,  she  certainly  will  not  return  hon^eon  the  fourtl^  The 
husband  finds  himself  obliged  courteously  to  go  and  fetch  her,  but 
she  does  not  follow  him  yet,  promises  lo  return  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  deceives  him  again.  Or  if  she  is  called  to  dinner,  she  is  not 
yet  ready,  and  makes  the  husband  wait  till  every  thing  is  cold,  and 
thus  she  goes  on.  Besides,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inde- 
cent and  indelicate  if  the  wife  was,  when  oii  a  visit  to  her  father,  to 
return  home  again  immediately  on  the  first  entreaty  «>f  the  husband. 
•r— At  last  there  is  also  still  an  articJ<*  ♦hat  inconie^tiblv  proves  the 
independence  of  the  Asiatic  wives.  If,  u^v  instance,  a  husband  aiwl 
wife  are  at  variance,  so  can  ihe  wire,  without  further  ceremony, 
take  the  children,  together  with  ail  that  she  has  ot  vtilue,  and  go 
therewith  to  her  father,  ar^d  remain  there  so  long,  that  the  husband 
is  ^t  last  obliged  to  submit.' 

We  accordingi}    find   the  Asiatic  ladies,  capricious  and 
ivraDnical ;  any  thing  but  free  and  respected.    As  a  pioof  of 
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|he  contempt  in  which  they  Ar^  held,  the  Uw  cp^cta  tfei^ 
Ibor  female  witnesses  ^ould  concur  in  proving  ^  fact,  fbf 
"which  two  nf>9le»are  sufficient.  *  And  this  law,'  conlioue^ 
JMirza,  *  18  found^il  on  the  inexperience  and^c*/e»^Mof  wo»* 
Bier>/  Their  freedom  ia  bounded  to  their  own  house,  nay  toi 
their  owB  apartmentd^  arid  gardens;  and  to  appear  i»  pub- 
lic rs  infaiBj. 

From  this  and  aH  other  accounts,  it  is  evident  how  far  the 
As»aiics  undervalue  females  ;  neglect  their  educattoa  ;  ii»* 
pose  on  them  harsh  and  degrading  laws,  by  whic^  they  are 
Jorever  reminded  of  their  inferiority,  and  their  subserviency 
to  the  appetites,  without  any  claim  to  theaflfectiqps,  of  mer». 
The  ladies  therefore  retaliate  dreadfully  on  their  o|  pressors  ; 
and  however  great  and  powerful  the  latter  may  be  esteemed 
#>road,  to  the  com£orts  of  a  home  (hey  are  utter  strangers* 
|f  womei»  are  ia  those  countries  objects  of  such  peri  act  insi^-* 
l&ificance,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  »houIa 
live  despised,  tortured,  and  giving  tortures^  But  to  what 
causes  is  this  insignificance  to  be  attributed  i  Toe^trly  neg- 
ieet,.or  to  an  education  more  dangerous  than  neglect. 

In  the  better  parts  of  Europe  the  sex  have  attained  to  theur 
Batura)  rank.  In  domestic  matters  their  power  is  undisputecf, 
and  from  being  used  to  the  gpvernii^ent  pf  thpir  own  houseji^ 
and  families,  they  arip  ^el^^om  fpuud  to  ahus^  their  birthright, 
TThey  are  acjtnowhdged  to  be  ^?ceptible  of  the  fine  feelings 
lo^more  e:(quisite  degree  than  their  male  ^sociates;  in  all 
theiBleganc^s  of  life  they  a;e  their  superiors  ;  and  in  literature 
jb^y  give  d?iily  proofs  of  a  vigour  of  conception,  and  fervour 
lQ»f  gapius,  whicB  ttf  hardly  equalled^  at  least  l^y  the  authors 
^tbe  present  day.  In  positive  endurance  of  sufferings  they 
are  anriv^d^  and  when  the  trial  demands  the  greatest 
czertioo  of  heroism,  the  tragic  scenes  which  have  beea 
|»Iayc^  in  a  neigbbodring  country,  evince  l>ow  their  courag^ 
tises  with  the  difficulty.  England  never  made  such  rapid 
strides  to  grandeur  as  under  the  dominion  of  £lizabeth,  an^ 
the  real  weakness  of  Russia  was  unknown  qntil  the  death  of 
Catherine.  The  combined  experience  and  talents  ofTalhot, 
Suffolk,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  yielded  tp  the  genius  of  ji 
country  girt,  who  had  hardly  reauohed  her  twenty -seveiith 
jear.  But  that  old  women  are  ujasuccessful  in  saving  their 
coun;tries^  the  eveats  of  rUe  two  last  yeais  more  partiqularly 
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Art.  XI. — AnEx$ay  on  the  Causes  and  Phenomena  of  Aninui 
Life.  By  John  Herdman,  M.D.  2d  Edition.  Svo.  Jor- 
dan tfnd  Maxwell.  6s.     1806. 

THE  principles^  on  which  are  founded  the  doctrine  con*- 
tained  in  this  essay^  are  those  of  the  Brunonian  theory.  But 
Dr.  Herdman  in  several  points'  differs  from  the  opinions  of 
his  master ;  and  attempts  bj  several  modifications  of  the 
Brunonian  doctrine  to  overcome  the  difficulties^  anfd  recoa« 
cile  the  contradictions^  with  which  it  is  embarrassed.  After 
some  introductory  matter^  and  some  just  strictures  on  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Girtanner^  who  ma'mtained  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  no  more  than  oxygenous  gas^  Dr.  H.  lays  down  the 
design  of  his  own  work  in  the  following  words : 

*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject^  we  shall  first  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  structure  of  the  animal  body,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  show** 
ing  that  a  similar  organization,  under  various  modifications,  takes 
place  in  every  part. 

*  Secondly,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  by  the  union  of  v^ri- 
<ova  parts  of  the  animal  body,  a  complete  and  indivisible  whole  is 
formed,  so  that  any  agent,  which  operates  upon  a  part,  must  in  « 
greater  or  less  degree  affect  the  whole« 

«  Thirdly,  we  sh^ll  offer  some  general  observations  on  the  natuva 
of  excitability,  or  that  principle  which  appears  to  exbt  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  body,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  susceptible  of  the  ao» 
ition  pf  various  agents. 

'And  lastly,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  those  agents,  by  the  opeu 
.   ration  of  which  upon  organized  matter,  the  phenomena  of  life  aw 
produced,  and  continued/ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  topics  comprehend  the  whole 
field  of  pathological  and  physiological  reasoning.  We  must 
say  in  general  of  these  speculations^  that  we  by  no  means  at- 
tach the  importance  to» them  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  witb 
whom  they  are  a  favourite  pursuit.  The  fact.  Dr.  Herdman 
tells  us,  is  indisputable,  that  Dr.  Brown's  system  has  produ^ 
ced  a  more  .remarkable  revolution,  both  in  the  theoretical 
Bnd  practical  departments  of  the  healing  art,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine.  This  we  wholly  de- 
jiy.  The  theory  has  principally  tended  to  mislead  the  minds 
of  fervent  and  often  indolent  young  men,  and  to  make  them 
believe,  thatmedicine  is  to  be  learnt  not  in  hospitals  or  by  the 
bed>side  of  the  sick,  but  from  the  pages  of  authors,  who  have 
•bewildered  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  their  own  generalities. 
•As  to  practicciwe  may  challenge  Dr.  H.  to  produce  a  single 
l^ractical  improvement^  which  can  be  traced  to  the  works  of 
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Brown,  and  we  may  acM  of  Darwin,  and  the  whole  herd  of 
'Boedical  metaphysical  physicians.  The  reason  of  this  ia  esCr 
Ueinely  obvious.  The  data  on  which  to  build  a  just  and  per- 
fect theory  are  deficient;the  defect  must  therefore  betiipplied 
bj  hypotheses^  drawn  merely  from  the  imagination.  We 
«o«)d  readily  illustrate  the  trirtb  of  this  position  from  tlie 
pa^es  before  us.  But  the  task  would  be  irksome  to  ourselvesj 
and  not  very  agreeable  to  our  readers.  At  the  s{(me  time 
we  confess  with  pleasure,  that  the  author  has  displayed  in 
tbe  execution  of  his  task  no  mean  talents,  from,  which,  if 
jspplred  to  subjecis  more  withi^  the  compass  of  talents,  we 
are  inclined  to  hope  for  the  happiest  success. 


Akt.  Xn  — First  Impressions,  or  Sketches  from'  Art  and 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Bj/  J,  P,  Malcofm,  F. 
S,ji.  Author  of  LondiHum  licdivivum*  8io.  185.  Long.* 
man.     1807. 

IT  is  DO  uncommon  thing  to  find   want  of  merit  accomir 

rallied  by  impudence  and  affectation  ;  but  we  have  neldooi 
Down  these  qualities  walk  so  affectiouately  hand  in  hand 
from  the  advertisement  to  the  conclusion,  as  they  do  io  the 
work  before  us.  It  is  our  province  among  other  more  serious 
-fktties,  to  guard  literature  and  tbe  arts  from  the  encroach* 
meuts  of  bad  taste,  and  the  pretensions  of  ignorance.  JX  h 
only  to  readers  of  some  degree  of  sense  and  experience,  that 
^llr.  Malcolm's  publication  affords  its  own  antidote;  toothers 
a  book  is  not  always  harmless  because  it  is  ridiculous.  Mr, 
llAlcolm's  absurdities  begin  earlier  than  the  date  which  w« 
have  just  now  assigned  to  tlieffi  ;  the  very  title  of  the  booli, 
*  First  lmpi:essions,*''is  condemned  to  endure  the^lie  from  almosi 
every  page  of  it.  As  the  chief  end  of  his  journies  appears  to 
have  been  the  examination  and  description  of  an tient  edifices, 
we  were  led  to  expect  some  attempt  at  explaining  the  seve«> 
ral  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  imagination  ofth^ 
spectator  by  their  striking  proportions,  their  elegant  or  mag* 
Dificent  outlines,  or  their  varied  masses  of  light  ana  shadow 


*'  It  is  only  right  to  observe^tliat  since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  Maleolqi 
1*85  informed  us  by  a  letter  that  he  has  altered  thetit^  to  'Excursions  in  Kent, 
Gloocesterslnre,  Hcrefordsliiref  Blonmotithshirej  find  Some n»eishire>  made  in 
ibe  Y«arslUO!^*  1S03.  and  1805,  illustrated  by  descriptive  Skotrhci  of  the  naie 
interesting  Places  aid  Building  in  tbpseCountirSi^^o^  X^c^iii^tioni  of  C)^ar^c|(r 
in  difpreut  JU^ksof  Xjfe.' 
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%liick  tlie  fiftt  khpressioD  of  afr  bbiect  ofi  n  cultivatecl  nliQcl 
entirely  depends^  bot  Mt.  M»  discloteB  luHbiog  like  ct  gene-^ 
mwkl  idea  in  bit  whole  work. 

^Sterne  taysof  rtiirtb, '  every^  tiilie  a  man  tiliilesy  bot  much 
uxore  so  wheo  he lavighs^  it  addssoiDClhiitg  io  IhU  fragmeni 
<lf  Ivfe/  Now  if  solemn  nomeDse  oari  prodiiiceciyiafriment^  wn 
iiiK»Yild  recomm^ml  this,  book 'aa.a.pocket  compaai^ti  to  every 
j^ys^oiativsurgeoa^and  apothecary^  when  attending  a  patieal 
iq  extreme  danger,  who  inas  not  .been  providenti.eqoiigh  to 
make  a  wilU  and  to  whose  family  a  few  added  b^xurs  of  lifil 
Jbust  be  of  extreme  importance;  butif  the  book  itself  bedeem& 
«d  too  ponderous^  let  them  clip  out  the  ady^rlisement  and 
introductioti. 

^  TflE  ADVERTlSSEMENT* 

.    *  The  author  of  the  following  pat^es  feeTs  Ihe  inbre  cohfl- 

dence  in  laying  them  before  the  public,  as  they  are  the  result  of 

i^ctual  and  recent  observation.  Lest  the  critic  should  commit 

an  anpardonable  error  by  condemning  the  scenes  delineated 

ixoxn  aoi floated   i^ature,  the  author  warns  him/  Poor,  poor 

critic!  '*  be  merciful  great  duke  to  men  of  mould ;  abate  thy 

rage,  dbatetby  ipanly  rage,  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  !"  '  the 

author  warns  him,  that  they  are  from  absolufi£  facts,  ^dth 

ihe  GoaversatioDS  littralty  and  faithfully  reported,  as  thfrin- 

terlocutors  must  acknowledge  should  they  peruse  this  work'. 

On  this  head  he  is  perfectly  safe.     The  only  point  in  which 

he  acknowledges  himself  vulnerable  is  his  style  ;*  who  would 

not  take  this  for  modesty  ?  '  that  it  is  own  /  that  it  is  indeec^ 

and  we  give  bim  joy  of  it ;  '  yet,  he  hopes  if  some  condeniri 

it/  some  will' do  so  without  doubt/. others  will  approve.^  We 

"Were  willing  to^ give  our  aqthor  credit  for  his  mbd^s^y^  tifl 

we  saw  that  it  was  all  legerdemain ;  for  though  he  deems  tp 

give  Up  bia  fityl^  as  a  sep  to  the.  9p,eii-mout||ied  reviewers 

ias  a  mfta  pursued  by  a  bull  throws  ^way  hi^  cos^t  in  order  td 

jaave^bis  curqase),  he  does  it  unfairly,  for  We  Ijardly  lay  ouc 

J^end^  on  itwt^'i  '>y  ^  deceitful  jerk  he  twitches  it  away/ he 

iippea  if  some  condemn  it,  others  will  approve.' 

.    *  The  subjects  described  are  oiT  superior  interest/ Mn  Jtfi^l 

joaroalis  perpetually  eivingthe  lie  to  thi$  assertion^  'and 

.must  command  the  admiration  of  every  spectator.    If  thev 

are  even  faintly  reccignised^  frgm  the  descriptions  or  engrar- 

iugSf  by  those  who  nave  bad  th^good  fortune  to  view  tben)^ 

hit  principal  aim  will  be  acC9mpIl8hed*    The  drawings  arc^ 

all  originals,  and  made^  etched^  pfnd  finished  by  J.  ^^  Ma)« 

colm'!!!    Astonishing  maol    Michel  Angelo,  poof  fellow  1 

€«ly  olaimed  atriple  UFfeath ;  J.  P4  l^atcolmi  the  painteti  tKe 

fograver.  tl^e  Mtiic^u^ary^  thf  aentiiaeutaUstj  burste  on  i^€ 

Crit.  Rati  Vei:  I  h  June,  i«67i  O 
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jraping  world,  n  meteor  with  foarUiUl  Nextlcomet  .tH« 
introduction'  (for  so  important  a  work  must  be  ttshered  inta 
the  world  with  becoming  dignity),  which  is  intended  to  be 
eXf))anatory  of  the  title  oFtlie  work  '  First  Imprestiona/  It 
begins  with  bomb«^8t,  its  continuation  is  a  tissue  of  confusioir 
and  absurdity,  and  iftends4n  a  pun.  This  elegant  specimen  of 
our  author's  brilliancy  of  imagination,  is  the  poinlof  a  weU<* 
bred  address  to  the  reader,  and  kindly  shews  him  what  kkud 
of  humour  be  has  to  expect  from  so  entertaining  and  poUle 
a  companion.  ^ 

7  *If  he  should  peruse  the  effects  of  ** First  Impressions*' on  my  min4 
Irith  complacency,  he  will^  make  me  extremely  happy,  and  perhaps 
occasion  a  second  impression  of  ^'  First  Impressious/f ' 

The  author  .  after  admiring  the  beauties  of  London  at 
sun-rise  in  the  month  of  August,  sets  out  on  his  journey' to 
Rochester,  which  place  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  quoting^ 
about  eleven  pages  from  Sir  Walter  Gorgets  adaress  to  Fre- 
deric prince  of  Wales  on  shipbuilding,  and  the  imprudence 
of  using  Rochester  as  a  station  for  the  British  oavy.This  in- 
formation cannot  now  be  of  any  hnportan'ce  to  the  public  i 
It  answers  very  well  to  the  author,  as  it  helps  him  forward 
with  bis  book  ;  but  the  reader  finds  tiolhing  to  laugh  ait  in  ft, 
and  his  time  passes  heavily,  till  he  is  again  -iitillnted  by  Mr. 
Malcolm'sown  sublime  and  interestingjourtial.-<-Mr.M.  next 
proceeds  to  Canterbury,  where  he  finds  that  the  cathedral 
compared  with  the  surrounding  building^  ^repiels  all  competi* 
tion/  A  fine  idfa !  and  so  the  author  thinks  ili  for  he  quotes  it 
again  and  again  in  p.  23  and  28,  Ipcluding  the  expression  (as  it. 
deserves)  in  inverted  commas,  thus  impfessihpf  *  so  exquisite 
and  happy  a  phrase  indelibly  on  the  '.ihedtiilUabiet'  of  the 
'reader.  •'      :  ''','', 

That  we  may  give  our  aulh<)r'$  ideas  crf  archttecfttire  uni- 
mutilated  to  the  public,  we  wrJI  postpone  ail  Ifis  mtntlte  Be^ 
scriptions  of  Christ  churcb,and  other  examples  of  6uf  trntton*- 
al  style  of  building,  to  the  latter  end  of  our  crhiqiie.  We 
nfULst  not  however  omit  a  remark  in  p.  27,  which  ethiblls 
ihim  in  the  character  of  a  Chinese  chronologer  :  an  uircom- 
tor^able  system  this  for  aF  S.  A.  who  after  having  speh'thia 
precious '  time,  and  occupied  his  valuable  head,  iti  Vieiring, 
considering,  and  describing  British  antiquities,  can  *otily 
look  upon  tliem  as  things  of  yesterday.-  A  century  is  no- 
thing in  hi^  estimation. /6r.  Weston,  residentiary  at  St.Patil's, 
'partitiliarly  desired  n)e  to  observe  riie  walls  alluded  to,'  vii. 
of  Christ-church  cathedral,^  declaring  it  bis  opinion  they 
cannot  po$si£^/j^  stand  manjr  jtears  longer.  In  that  opinion- 1 
entirely  concttt ;  yet  it  Uprghable  a  century  or  pioreinaiy 
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elapse  trt  such  a  calamity  happens.     What  calamity  f  But 

h  would  tire  a  disciple  ol  the  school  of  Heyne  to  notice  dl  the 

bad  sense/andbad  gfa/iimar,  whichoccurln  thecoorseof  this 

Work;  it  ought  tr>  satisfy  the  author  that  with  all  p>ssibte 

adoiiration  we  occasionally  lay  before  the  reader  instances 

of  his  profundity  of  thought   and  of  his  simplicity  and  per-' 

jipicnRyofsiyle.— rSpcakingoFSt. Martin's  chtirch,neobierves; 

'Roman  biicks  proclaimed  antiquity;   and  Christ-church;^ 

rising   from   grand  piles  around  it^  proclaimed  subliftiity. 

Let  ihera  still  contend  in   the  view  annexed/  &c.  f.  «&• 

This,  which' is  mere  nonsense  in  the  text,  is  rendered  very* 

entertaining  by  the  print,  in  which  the  sablime  cathedrat 

of  Christ-church  is  hardly  perceived  in  the  shape  of  two  ill 

drawn,  iH-executedsteeples,attemptiiigtosqueezethemseIveir 

into  the  view  of  the  spectator  between  the  ragged  bran^ear 

of  a  yew  tree,  and  the  walls  of  an  unmeaning  tittle  church'^ 

they  remind  «s  indeed  of  (a  sight  familiar  to  travellers)  two 

dirty  children'  bobbing  their  shaggy  heads  at  us  through  i 

brojcen  wall^  in  hopes  of  bein^  noticed  by  a  penny  or  a  smile: 

In  ^.  29  the  reader  will  find  some  fine  writing  on  encamp- 

tDents,and  onthe^ileet  racer*  in  training  on  Barbara  Downs  *to 

kmtep  over  its  verdure  with  touches  too  transient  for  impres- 

•ioQ»  or  that  would  prevent  the  eiasticity  oftht  blade  from  re* 

tfTPtring  imposition.*  Here  poor  Virgil  is  robbed  of  a  thought. 

Mr.  M^lcoun'i  *  fleet  racer*  will  be  Quoted.  Tiy  posterity  to 

the  confusion  of  t6e  now  forlorn  ana  neglected  Camilla. 

After  abundance  of  humour  on  'haff-wcy/  ^  ^ne  third/ 
*  one-quarter/  or  *  other  ale  house/  and  a  lung  anecdote  of 
«  profligate  cripple  with  a  good  voice^  togethei:  with  some 
profound  and  affecting  remarks  ob  the  occasion,  he  ar- 
rives at  that  unheard-of  spot,  wherie  'the  plain  ending 
fegetatioo  expands  into  shrubs  and  trees,  and  precipitate 
descents  and  asceitts  soon  convince  the  tra^ellet  it  hm 
ceased/  p.  M.  Yes,  traveller!  when  you  meet' witli  pre- 
cipitate descents  and  ascents,  you  must  (rot  always  suppose 
yourself  on  a  pIain.**Tbe  remainder  of  this  page  and  the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  one  are  occupied  by  a^prodigfrousljr 
sublime  and  strikitig  description  of  the  rising  oioon,  of  w^icfi 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  the  conc^lision.  -  ' 

'  Thus  rose  the  mopn,  swelled  io  the  magnitude  by  the  rofffc^tion 
of  vapours,  till  tha  vast  orb  appeared  detached  from  tbebfirjxoi^,  ilan)* 
ing,.di^ortedtand  portentous.  Instantly  the  **  ilrst  impressions''  v;era 
fixed)  and  the  North  Briton's «rco no  sight  whispercil  in  r^ can*'  Even 
as  the  m6oo  appeared  on  the  natural  horispn,  so  dolKthepglitictH  :  • 
*the  vapours  bflb'e  mind  are  in  motion,  anger flabhes its  ray4  oYi  th^di^ 
Ibey  are  agitated,  and  finally  will  explode.^  The  moon  hath  rts<;a 
ia  blood  from  Fxance ;  wl^eo  will  it  have  rsvolyad  its  cour^ie  V 
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Thii  will  do  frapied  and  glazed  as  acompaDiim(«odnatiif'i^ 
vorthy  oae)  to  the  sublime  ''meditatioqa  on  a  broomstick/'— ^ 
The  jurist  ^fter  a  while  arrives  at  Dover^  wber^  be  finds  tb« 
aabject$,of,seyeral  etchings  of  various  degrees  of  meri^  Tb^ 
4rst>  or  t,be^cH£Oi  and  castle^  is  a  very  meagre  scratch ;  lb# 
s^ondy  a  vi^w  of  the,  French  coast,  is  coarse,  indistinct^  «tKi 
unaatura),  ^nd  does  pot  contain  one  object  to  distingtfisb  it 
fron^anjr  otbWjcoast :  though  he  informs  Us  that  we  shall  fit)d» 
tUsmassj^owers  of  Cal^iis  in  theieft  band  margin  of  the  platew 
we  uahappfly  find  nothkig  of. the  sort^  but  w^  do  find  whaA  if 
]|iueh  better^  the  e£gy  of  pur  autbor'bimself  witfi  n  teler* 
ilOope  inlHs^^aad,  whom  froip  a?i  qnhappy  and  unbepomios 
way  of  sjtickiug  out  the  dishonourable  part  of  his  persoQ,  w^ 
shpulq  rather  mistake  (as  he  doubtless  would  wish  .us  to  do) 
^rtbe  ortf  fmient  of,  a.  Gothic  .capital,  tbaa  the  ^tatue  of 
Apoibj  Mejefger,  or  Antinpus. 
[^.We^refV^jft  presented  with  a  view  of  Shakespeare's  <;lifl> 

Sr^ed  b|Y  A^a  of  flowing  wig&beaiHifuliy  frizzled  and  paw<r 
ejfed. .  >V<e  canpot  but  think  that  Mr.M .  intended  to  r^pr^r 
sent.  the^re^I.  waves  of  the  sea,  though  a  friend  of  onrs,  aqd  a 
defep4^  of  the  a^tbor's^  suggested  to  qs  that  a  ship*lofvd  of 
tliese  oroamieaj^  plight  have  been  wrecked  on  the  cp^st;  and 
pointed  oat  two  men,  who  he  aflfirmed  were  evideptl|y  .waUiag 
tp  pick  ^beiip  up*  We  con/ess  this  e^^plapatio^  appeara 
^9mfrwhat^fi?as|hle,  especially  as  Mr.  M/s  visittp  Jt^v^  b^ 
penj^spftpjafter  ifie  treaty  of  A^niens,  WMii,fi:epcl>  wig^ 
u».ust  hayie  oeejpt  in  great  request,  if  this  ^dea  b^oorrect,,  the 
Dickers  np,wer)6  ^irobablv  well  rewarded  fof  their  troubU^  as 
Ibe.ar^icl^sare  apparently  not  a  whit  the  worse' for  their  dip^ 
>v  e  shall  conqlude  our  remarks  oatbe  authpl-*s  first  jourpejK^ 
ly,pbHerying-that;his.etchinf^of.  the  ruin  on^  t|ie  sitst  qf  tbe 
Jpmc^nt^bur'ipKof  the  believing  Romans,  is  agpqd  and  ipv- 
^jted^pne  ;  indeed  l}is  engraving  are  of  such  vf^rious  ^^tttfk 
.ofipf^rit.that.  imdhe  not  in  hjs  preface  asserted;  the  con<- 
.f;raryi  we  should' be  ibdined  to  attribute  tbe^i  to  dif* 
/eireiitbaGids^  ^ndthis  would  be, no  jiew  in:^^)^tio|l^Q^  Ihie 
fiubUc  amoQ^  other  instances  of  thus  nature  we  know  that 
;a  W^lsb  tourist  did  not  blush  (a  few  years  aep)  to  add   his 

name  as  the  designer  of  prints,  for  which  l^e  ,wa^  mereljr 

enable  of  giving  a  rude,  and  all  but  unintelligible  outline. 
^    Mf.  MfUcblmseU  ont  oti  his  second  exbursk^njn  the 

Gloucester  inail,  where  he  fortunately  meets  witH  the  cap- 
;tait)  of  a  South-sea  whaler,  and  by  his  hela  fills  a  page  of  his 
Vo>rk"  by  a  description  of  the  method  of  taking  whales.    We 

«h&U  for  tt^e  present  pass  by  his  description  of  thje  cathedral 
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«f  Gloucester,  and  only  coii|p^attilate  the  author  on  his  good 
fortune  in  having  an  opportunity  of  swelling  his  bopk  with  aii 
extract  of  three  pages,whicb  arte  occupied  in  describing  what 
be  calls  a  *  whispering  place/  from  i^  work  of  Mr^.H.  Powle'; 
but  omitting  the  only  circumstance  which  cjbtild  make  it  in- 
teresting to  any  thing  above  a  child  in  hit  first  breeches^ 
Mr.  Powle'strjpfo/iafion  of  this  curiosity.   ' 

In  a  description  of  Hereford  cathedral;  p.  106,  the  readeif 
trill  find  a  fair  example  of  the  interesting  ttiatter  ^'rid  luminous 
description  which  pei:Vade  the  \^hole  book  ;  We  w^i  quoti^ 
part  of  it.  .  .  ' 

'  We  will  therefore  ascentl  above  the  latter,'  wbict  afe  cartabilj^ 
in  a  correct  taste,  anj  examine  the  architecture.  ,  An  arcl^  bntbi^ 
l^outhside,  with  lozenge  brn^ilient^  next  the  piers  of  the  tower,  haf 
been  closed.  Above  it  is  a  gteat  blank;  an<jl  the  tlere^ot-y  p6irfte4 
window,  separated  into  tall  arches  by  beautiful  piiialij  and  capi- 
tals, is  singularly  abstracted  by  an  odd  set  of  steps.  Theitringl 
that  cross  ike  space  are  richly  Bculpturjefl*' 

Tliis  however  is  nbt  always  the  style  6f  '  First  Im- 
pressions;'  sometimes  it  is  elevated  tb  the  very  cloudsi 
the  images  of  Chdas  itself  are  pressed  into  service^  ana 
such  a  hurly  burly  is  produced  tn  the  iqaagination  pfthe 
astonished  reader  thsit  his  room  appears  tp  turn  round,  his 
head  swims,  and  he  is  in  danger  pf  falling  precipitateljr 
from  his  armless  chain  Iqt  page  110,  the  author,  favpdrf 
us  v^ith  dtie  of  his  /  subject^  of  superior  interest ;'  hif 
merry  friend  rings  the  tenor  bell  of  Kingston  church,  whilst 
the  sedate  antiquary  is  '  deeply  eoiptbyfid  in  observation  ;* 
tkhnone,  strange  to  tel I, discomposes  the  iiV^/tce  of  th^  hfHa* 
let,'  and  produces  the  strange  phenottienondf  bringing  pd<N 
pie  (old  women^  wecpQclude)  into  the  ehux^h-y|ard  ^i  inquire 
what  is  the  matter.  ,  ,    ,  , 

After  a  while  we  find  purselyes  at  Dore-abbey,  where  Mi,% 
M.'s  humour  is  .employed  in  perverting  pne;Qf  the  most  aw- 
ful and  important  passages  of  holy  writ  into  a  puti  on  the 
^lippety  pavement  of  th»  abbey.  '  We  will  not  pollute*  bur 
pages  by  extracting  this  seoteaoe,  but  merely  observe,  thai 
tl^eoidyword  in  tli^  passage  ulluded  to,  which  can  in  any 
way  relate  to  the  object  of  bis  wit,  has  been.invented  and  in- 
aerted  by  the  author,  aod,  tp  make  his  stupidity  and  pro* 
ianeness  the  more  obvious,  is  printed  in  italic^.,  p.  1^3* 

We  cannot  resist  our  •inclioation  of  quoting  the  following 
4|6ligbtful  eflbsion  of,,  delicate  tensibihty:  '  The  feathered 
songsters  perdi  on  the/brauphes^  and  erect  their  nests  on  th« 
battlements  and  in  tb^  windows,  paying  th^  sweetest,  melody 
ii$a(}i|it«reat,t(^tite^il0nt  dead  who  repose. Qei^r.ih9m*'P'l@U 
Here  wa  find  a  fair  bargain  eo^istibg  between  the'  feathered 
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songsters*  and  the 'silent  dead;Vthoagh  favourable  upon 
the  whole  to  the  tenants,  as 'their  singing  is  in  general 
consideircd  at  least  as  agreeable  to  themselves  as  to  their 
bearers. 

At  pagr'lSl  we  are  saluted  by  another  of  those '  subjects  c^ 
stTpcridt  interest*  with  which  the  book  abounds,  and  with 
which  the  reader  may,  iPbe  pleases,  edify  himself  from  the 
priginal ,;  we  shall  merely  inforo^  him  that  it  contains  the  con- 
jectures of  our  atithor,  his  friend,  and  a  farmer,  on  the  proba^ 
pie  state  of  the  weather ;  in  which,  though  different  opiniont 
were  held  on  th^  subject,  it  proved,  to  our  great  interest  and 
^rati'Gcation,  that  each  party  was  a  true  prophet.  ^  ' 

In  page  135  we  have  one  of  those  grand  descriptions  in 
whibh  Mr.  Malcolm  always  excels;  in  this  particular  one, 
be,  like  the  celebrated  Fadladinada^  her  majesty  of  the 
Queerummanians,  **  by  far  o^ldoes~  his  late  oiitr doings." 
Bat  Ihe  reader  shall  not  take  ouri/vord  for  it*  , 

*  A  fierce  gust,  of  wind  swept  from  the  south  parallel  with  it,  which 
Stemed  to  rule  over. a  branch  of  the  mountain,  inclining  to  the  west 
MS  M  from  a  volcano  of  vapour,  shredded  in  white  fleecy  fragments 
that  glided  over  the  summits  and  the  sides,  vanish^g  in  a  falling 
mist,  or  ascending  to  iocrease  the  frowning  gloom,  suspended  in 
collected  majesty  above  the  watery  crater,  arranging  its  volumes 
into  denie  mksses,  till  attraction,  or  the  impelling  power,  urged  its 
^  departure.  Then;  advancing,  the  deep  shades  stalked  along  the 
fnountain,  and  the  wind  l^owled  boarie  music  to  the  appalling  march  ; 
the  sable  hueoftb^  ravines  became  black,  the  surface  sable,  &c/  f,13&« 

Thi*  is  Ah^ye  comment. 

.    As  our  readers  may  not  happen  to  know  what  sanctity  ia^ 

Jre.^ball  inform  them  in  the  worda  of  our  antiquary. 

'Sanctity,  like  the  rich  perfume,  spreads  through  the  afr:  and, 
penetrating  the  apertures  of  the  bfiiin,  produces  a  sweet  intoxication. 
Thus,  particles  of  b^diness  floated  from  William,  and  meeting  a  pro* 
per  receptacle  in Jbe  |>e^icrapiMm  of  Cmesi,'  &c. 

We  have  now  suflficientlyexposed  the  author's  intolerable 
and  unrivalled  bombast  to  ^he  contempt  of  every  judicious 
reader;  theonlyeouse  that  occurs  to  us  in  extenuation  of 
Ills  impqdenoe  and  folly  in  obtruding  such  trash  upon  tlie 
world,  is,  that  this  inflated  style  may  be  intended  as  an  ex- 
travagant ymf  on  tbcv  writings  of  some  flowery  tourist;  if  it 
i>e  so,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  it  has  great  merit.  We 
1)ave  already  swelled  our  critique  to  a  size  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  will  hardly  justify,  or  weshould>  indulge 
the  reader  with  a  view  of  our  auttior  in  the  character  of  a 
^ntimiintaUUi  but  if  be  possesses  tbia.  invaluable  book>  hy 
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tiiynmg  to  page  166,  1ie  may  gratify  himself  by  reading  s 
^'patheiie  picture/  which '  should  be  given  with  the  touches 
M  a  tnftfiter/  The  dramatis  personae  (except  those  behind  the 
cbeo<e6)^  are  ^gix>ups of  superior  interest — the  sexton,  the  villa* 
ger^  and  myself,  in  conveT8e>  to  the  aecompafitments  of  the 
feathered  race/ After  the  departure  of  the  antiquary's  conw 
slant  and  valuable  friend  the  sexton^  a  fly  is  aptly  introduced 
to  f\\\  up  the  vacuum,  which  part  he  performs  with  becom* 
ing  dignity.  The  scene  closes  with  the  death  of  a  poor  man, 
the  relation  of  which,  and  the  circumstances  connected  withy 
it^  would,  if  separated  from  the  surroimding  dross,  do  credit 
to  the  hiimaiie  feelingfof  the  reiateri 

The  author's  third  excursion  is  employed  in  viewing  Bris* 
tol,  3ath,  and  their  environs.    Of  the  former  place  he  givei 
us  no  very  favourable  idea,:and  even  taxes  the  fiemale  inha- 
bitants of  it  with  plainness  of  feature  and  ^  inelegance  of 
manners ;  at  the  same  time  he  very  fairly  gves  us  the  stand. 
ard  by  which    he  estimates  them ;  'neither   have  they  that 
eles:anee  of  exterior,  which  distinguishes  even   the   nursery 
snatds  and  shop-women  of  London,'     p.  210. 
'    Pursuant  to  the  noble  art  o,f  book«-making,  Mr.  M.  gives  Qti 
e^x tract  from  the  Gteneral  Evening  Post  of  Nov.  II,  J 738, 
containing  an  account  of  the  '  splendid  honours  rendered  to 
jprederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  lady,'  which  occupies  from 
the£l3thto  the^SOth  page.  This  same  useful  paper  furnish* 
es  him  with  a  recital  of  ,the^  disasters   of  a  coal  mine,  which 
fills  four  pages,  and  which  the  author  observes  '  if  true,   is 
tnost  extraordinary/  p.  210.     Our  antiquary  of  course,  does 
not  pass  by  the  beautiful,  though  mutilated  structure  of  Sl 
Mary  RedclifF^  and  we  are  happy  in   the  opportunity    of 
doing  justice  to  the  execution  of  an  engraving  which   facet 
p.SSQ;  it  displays  secttons  of  two  north  doors  of  that  churchy 
and    is    hignly    creditable    to    Mr.    Malcolm's    talents   as 
a  neat  and  careful  artist.    Tlie  last  plate,  which  particularly 
attracts  att€^nlio^,  is  that  of  St.Vincenl's  rocks,  with  a  partial 
view  of  Bristol ;  in    this  singuhtr  print  the  light  falls  from 
the  right  and  left.     A*  we  dare  not  (after  the  threat  denoun- 
ced against  such  oflei^ders  in  the  Advertisement)  doubt  (lie  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  M.'s  representatiob,  and  deny  th^t  at  Bristol 
the  sun  may  shine  in  opposite  ilirections  at  the  same  moment 
we  will  only  venture  to  recommend  this  peculiarity  to  the  no- 
tice of  ail  vinegar  manufacturers,  gardeners,  and  washer  wo- 
men, to  whose  various  occupations  a  doubly  (jiiafitii^  of  spn- 
shine  must  be  of  the  greatest  ad  v«nla4;e. 

In  p;  ^64.  we   meet  with  a  most  fulsome   cpmpliment  to 
-the   royal  family*    '  The  virtuous   and   sedate  now    follow  . 
^le  exaaiple  of  tbe  Sovereign  a)id  l/uirfamiU^h^  «x.c,   1:^  this 
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^Dtehded  as|t  severe  stroke  of  irony  ?  Those  who  have  evNI 

i>i]t  a  itewspafM^r  afsquaiot^nce  with  the  domestic  tran^ac* 
tion^  of  pQine  branches  of  that  illustrious  family>  cannot  bu| 
view  the  author  in  the  light  either  qf  a  shaoieless  sjcophautji 
or  a  malicious  aac)  bitter  satirist. 

We  shall  cqpclude  our  remarks  on  the  wock^ before  us  by 
somesbortob^rvationsonMr«Malcolm'sarchitecturaldeacrip^ 
tiotis.  )Ve  have  not^  since  our  wadmg  through  this  tedious  and 
siupid  volume,  acquired  one  idea  of  th^  principles  on  whicd 
be  foiinds  bis  affection  for  Gothic,  and  his  apparent  ccmteinpt 
for  Grecian  architecture.  Under  the  head  *  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral' he  says,  *  The  Saxon  architect,  exalted  and  sublime  in 
fsonception^fpriped  a  design  too  vast  for  execution/  8cc.  r«62, 
)Ie  adds/  the  pillars  appear  to  he^designed  for  a  structure  fac 
heyond  the  s^ttainment  of  human  abilities/  f*  63.  We  are  to9 
^uH  to  discover  how  this  is  any  proof  of  the  architect's  ta^ 
)ents;  w^  might  with  equal  reason  praise  Mr.  Malcolm  for 
wri^ng  a  book  which  neither  he  nor  his  readers  can  possiblj 

^finderst^nd.-^^  Surely  nothing  ever  surpassed  the  whimsiciu 
fnixture  Qf  excessive  $trei>gth  and  delicate  attenuation  of  soljU 
dity/  P.  fo.  Here  we  sec  the  very  violation  of  harmony  idjtro- 
fiuced  as  a  perfection.  We  h(ive  not  time,  room,  or  patience^ 
^o  quote  froni  any  of  his  particular  descriptions  ;  suffice  it  to 
pbserve  thajt  f/om  his  own  par|ialevidencej|the  Gothic  arcbi** 
tect  seetps  to  have  employ^  his  mind  on  the  mtnoie  finish* 
1  Dg  of  parts  rs^ther  than  on  the  general  effect  of  the  wboIej> 
find  in  consequence,  «^|most  every  Gothic  edifice  furnishes  fi 
proof  pf  the  justice  of  Sir  4  •  Reynolds'  rema^k>  that  in  the 
^rt|  ^  many  little  things  can  never  make  a  great  one/  The 
leader  may  find  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  rMle  in  Addi- 
son's descriptiof^  of  the  sensations  he  experienced  on  entering 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome>cempared  with  those  which  ai«  produ- 
ced by  the'interior  of  a  Gothic  edifice.  We  have  used  the 
term  Goihic,  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  rmg  changes  on  the 
name  of  an  anomalous  style,the,origin  of  which  is  little  uoder- 
stocd;  we  shall  ^merely  observe  that  the  Goths  appear  tn  have 
at  least  as  good  a  ciaiui  to  it  as  the  Saracens,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  may  be  traced  by  ftlmost  imperceptible  grada^ 
f ions  frotii  a  Grecian  head. 

We  take  our  ^rewell  of  Mr.  Malcolni  v^ith  a  piece  of 
friendly  advice;  let  him  never  again  attenapi  fine  wriiingt.. 
let  him  confine  his  engravings  to  scraps  pf  |milding«,  and 
let  him  amuse  himself  by  gruob^ng  fqrpkl  records  and  w^rm- 
eaten-reeisters ;  so  shall  he  earp  a  degree  ofpraise  proporli- 

^  pned  to  his  merits,  and  the  pv|blic  being  no  0101*6  anooycd 
by  the  whimperings  of  hisseniitMlity,  and  the  grii^|ibliag  oiil|f 
^ombast^will  pardon  the  jaiM^idity  of  bi«  fMioif  producticuMI; 
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Am.  Xlll.-^SQlyman,  a  Tragedjf,  in  five  Acts.  Si^a.  2i.  6dL 
Hatcbard.   1807«^ 

THIS  tragccly  is  evidently  the  work  of  time,  and  the  com^ 

positbo  of  no  mean  scholar.     W  itfaout  pretending  to  possefl(» 

the  ring  of  Gyges,  or  arrogating  peculiar  acumen,  we  shatt 

ventareto  ass^t  that,  the  author's  view  in  writing  it,  was  t# 

subject  our  licentious  and  irregular  drama  to  the  devere  and 

perhapji  fastidious  unities  of  Aristotle.     He  Jtas  however  re* 

tained  the  eustomary,  but  by  no  means  essential,  division 

into  five  acts,  and  greater  liberty  became  consequently  ne<A 

cessary.    The  unities  of  time  and  place  therefore,  instead 

of  comprizing  the  entire  play,  are  preserved  in  each  succes- 

•ive  act ;  but  the  unity  of  the  fable  has  not  been  violated.    It 

is  useless  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  discuss  the  merits  of 

Aristotle ;  hift  writings  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  the  highest 

praise;  yet  experience  has  shewn  that  the  Stagyrite's  Poetics 

lure  ill  calculated  for  the   meridian  of  a  London  theatre,  and 

we  fear  that  there  is  no  power  ia  logic  to  controvert  the 

pld  maxim,  that  at  Roine  we  must  comply  with  the  customs 

of  Rome* — Wc  shall  proceed  to  lay  the  leading  features 

#f  the  plot  before  our   readers,  preqaising  that  though  our 

Ituthor  has  not  condescended  celtbrare  domestics  facia,  he 

has  yet  forborne  to  shock  us  with  Turkish  or  Oriental  imager 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  names,  we  should  have  fancied  our« 

•elves  in  England.  In  short  (with  the  exception  of  the  bow^ 

ptring,  a  white  robe,  and  a  hard  word   called  Timariots)  th« 

heroes  and  heroines  have  been  as  perfectly  naturalized  as  the 

snost  2ealons   Englishman  cauld  have  expected.     Solymafi 

|o  his  numerous  accomplishments  did  not  add  peculiar  sere- 

|iity  of  temper.  Mustapha,  his  eidest  son  by  aCi'rcassian  slave^ 

was  his  presumptive  heir.Roxolana  his  present  favorite,  na*- 

turally  ans^ious  about  the  safety  and  aggrandisement  (the 

words  are  tynanimous  when  appliedto  the  blood  royal  of  Tir- 

)cey)  of  hef  own  dfispring,  leagues  with  Hustan-the  vizier,who 

}iad  niarried  one  6f'her4aughters,to  effect  the  destruction  of 

Mustapha,  whose  well  earned  popularity  deters  them  from 

ppen  bostilitiesi    Th^y  resolve  therefore  to  make  a  cat's  paw 

0f  th^  magnificent  Solyman  himself.    The  irritable  jealousy 

pf  the  latter  is  greatly  inflamed  by  their  artful  devices ;'  in  « 

,  ^aroxysB^  pf  rage  be  sends  for   Mastapha  from  his  country 

i^uarters.    Thi?  young  ^ntleman  arrives  post  haste, '  comi- 

l^alljr  accoutnsd  andeqmpped'  in  a  white  robe,and  hastens  to 

tindicate  his  sullied  innocence ;  Solyman  however  being  de- 

%)riiiii)e4  tp  fioggc^  ^oe%  not  trouble  himself  «bMt    ^i^ 
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preachce^  and  poor  Mastapha  it  strangled  sans  ceremonies 
tfis  disconsolate  sister  Ahneria^  afiter  bestowing^  a  fuateral 
oration  upon  him,  proceeds  in  plain  English  to  rifle  him,  or 
10  more  refined  language,  in  weeping  over  bis  body,  finds  m, 
Mper,  which  be  had  pJacied  next  to  his  heart,  containing  a 
foil  disclcsure  of  Roxolana's  and  Rustan's  macbinations^ 
lecores  it,  giveti  it  to  Solyman,  and  thi»  the  fatal  secret  is  re* 
vealed.  Hoxolana»  despairing  of  indemnity  for  the  pastor  se* 
curity  for  the  future,  poisons  herself;  Ru^tan  is  torn  i at 
pieces  by  the  enraged  Janissaries;  and  Solyman,  imderstand* 
ing  that  Almeria^  wishes  to  pour  her  sorrows  at  his  feet,'  and 
thinking  that*  ev'n  in  grief  society  is  sweet,' shews  his  good 
breeding  by  marching  of!  the  stage  to  wait  upon  the  lady; 
The  rest  of  tlie  good  company  imitate  so  ilhistriou&and  gen* 
feel  an  example,  and  thus  the  tragedy  concludes, -^It  is  now 
time  to  say  a  few  words  toncerning  the  characters.  That  of 
Solyman  is  exquisitely  delineated,  and  admirably , sustained 
throughout.  VV'e  must  notwithstanding  own  ourselves  alit- 
tlcsqrprized  St  bis  readiness  in  quoting  the  eider  Brutus  and 
Manlius  Torquatus,  as  precedents  for  his  behaviour  towards 
his  son,  during  the  very  time  thut  son  is  suffering.  But  since 
Solyman  is.  resolved  to  do  credit  to  his  grammar  school 
(and  literature  is  a  novelty  in  Turke  ),  we  are  happy  for  the 
honour  of  the  East,  that  no  instance  later  in  date  or  more 
familiar  than  the  aforementioned  had  occurred,  and  that 
hotb  .Saracens  and  lurks  have  been  falsely  accused  of  a  want 
of  filial  affection.  The  ciiaracter  ot  the  artful  Roxolana 
and  its  copy  Rustan, are  naturally  drawn;  though  we  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  discover  tbelad}''s  it  fon  Stie  mentions 
Erebus  (p.42.)>Andiu  the  next  line  swears  by  Mahomet*  When 
Rustan  hints  that  Solyman,  her  husband,  must  be  sacrificed 
to,tb€iir|ecuniyj  sheirowns  und  telis  him  (p.  78.)>  "  Ha,  by 
xny  soul  we  must  not  think  ot  that.'*  Now  as  our  author  has 
bestowed  ^  inpre  hberal  education  than  is  usual  in  Turkey 
on  all  his  personages,  Roxolana,  though  formerly  a  Russian 
captive,and  now  we  presitme  aMahometan,may  perhaps  have 
studied  Touchstone's  dissertation  on  oaths  in  'As  you  hke  it,' 
and  having  discovered  that  the  knight  whs  not  forsworn, 
though  he  had  falsely  pledged  his  honour  about  the  mustard 
^md  pancakes,  might  con«^ttdethat  she  herself  could  with  the 
like  impunity  dispense  tvith  her  oath,  since  Maliomet  had 
been  so  ungallant  as.  to  assert  that  women  had  no  souls.  At 
all  events  we  wish  Roxolana  had  not  suilered  her  conjugal 
.affection  to  appear  thus  doubtful,  nor  given' us  or  i^vstan 
even  thcv  slightest  reason  to  suppoMe,  by  so  faint  a  denial 
|liji^t|>he  luid  in  reality  consented  to  gQcuii  i^ing  Solyman^ 
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i3eii&/tiid8boy)dttiiDk  her  <mth  *  more  bonouiedia  ibe 
)»r^ach  than  the  observance.' 

Miisknpba  is  represented  by  his  sister  as  an  ^  ^greghtm 
tine  Jabc  mamirwn;^*  ibe  httk  we  see  of  him  interests  u\ 
Mud  we  cannot  help  r^retting  his  nntimelj  end.  A  perfect 
-character  is  generally  insipid,  but  the  poet  has  very  judiciocit- 
jv  kept  him  out  4>f  sight  till  IbefonHb  act,  andvierminated  hii 
dramatical  existence  soon  after  its  commeacement. 
.  As  fer  Abneria,  she  makes  her  debut  in  lacrymis,  and  cott« 
4inues  in  ibe  melting  mood  tbroogbout  the  tragedy.  Sh^ 
must  infinitely^  surpass  theJUbilk  Ino  of  antiquity.  Being  ibe 
only  daughter  of  Jioxolaaa,  sbe  has  nordoubt  been  brought 
up  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  indulgence,  arki  been  taught 
to  entea  tain  very  sublime  and  favourable  sentiments  of  matii- 
mony.  But  the  short  experience  of  two  months  suffices  to 
diftgust  the  mourning  bride,and  to  create  a  most  violent  aver* 
iion  aeainst  Uustan.  Wfi  extract  the  following  dialogue  for 
|he  sake  (^  our  married  readers* 

Attendant* 

*  B^  comforted. 

If  now  while  yet  a  bride,  but  two  montbs  married^ 
You  mourn  so  deeply,  after  years  are  past,    . 
How  will  you  bear  your  paia  V 

Almeria. 

*0,  Will  be  lighter. 

Vm  yet  but  young  in  miuriage,  and  the  yoke 
Is  galling  ;  but,  when  time  shall  give  it  use,. 
We  shall  endure  it  better/  (p*  14.) 

The  consolation  we  batehelbrs  would  deduce  from  thepre« 
ceding  passage  is  this,  that  If  any  bride  or  bridegroom  should 
experience  ennui  iti  the  so  much  vaunted  honeymoon,  and  na* 
turaily  conclude  that  each  future  moon  would  rather  diminish 
than  increase  their,  felicity,  let  them  learn  from  Aimeria'a 
logic  that  marriage  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it.  We 
hope  no  snarling  hypercntic  will  dare  to  bint  that  a  certaia 
old  woman  is  reported  to  have  administered  the  same  consola* 
tion  to  the  eels  who  were  suffering  the  fate  of  Marsyaa 
under  her  aged  hands.  At  all  events  the  tragic  poet  is  de<r 
fended  bj[  Horace's  assertion, 

Dixeris  egregie  si  notum  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum. 

Atid  both '  Pope  and  Johnson,  accorfTmg  to  theii^own  delltd* 
lions  of  wi(y  would  concur  in  thinking  tne  above  allusioQ  (if 
|t  mu»t  be  one)  woudrou»ly  and  superlatively  witty. 
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Wh«  the  iHttrkde  in  Hatei^t  it  p^forbln^  tfi«  ^Mea  1)%^ 
serves^ '  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much  methmke  ;  ^  Hamie^ 
irohicftUj  adds  '  O,  but  sheMllteip  her  word/  Our  author's 
gallantry  iias  uol  subjected  AloierUi  to  the  tho'i^  satifieial 
commendation.  Ou  learning  the  niarder  of  her  beloved  Mus^ 
iapba,  his  sister  hastcM  to  behold  bis  breathless  corpse*  Her 
entrance  is  barred  by  £^arth«  Captain  of  tbs  palace  guards 
who  well  knowing  the  iveek'^tateof  her  nerves^  very  reasoni^ 
My  douhto  whether  ao  herrible  «  sight  would  permit  the 
young  lady  to  <  keep  her  perfect  mind/  She  replies^  (f.  ItJi 

<  Mistrust  m^  not,  I  will  he  rssoluM, 
\  have  a  melancholy  joy  in  this;  ' 

And  k  will  make  my  sorrow  lighter,  £lar ; 
•  Which  were  more  grierous,  if,  unwept  by  me>         ,     '    '  - 
Unhonour'd  with  a  parti i)g  loc»k  of  minei 
)My  brother's  bones  were  yielded  to  corruption. 
I  But,  have  they  mov*d  him,  Elar,  from  the  chamber  f 

Mioe  eyes  their  mournful  object  seek  in  vain. 

Blar. 

/  If  you  are  absolute  lA  your  resolve, 
ril  draw  this  curtaiu,  here;  apj^roach  g  behold  hinii^ 

Almertn,  , 

*  See  where  he  lies  !  all  motionless  his  limbs^ 
And  on  his  altcr'd  countenance  impress'd 
"    The  violence  that  robb'd  him  of  his  breath,   v 
Is  this  my  brother?  he,  the  gay,  the  young, 
^ho,  with  his  father's  benediction  grac'd^ 
The  hope  of  Turkey,  led  his  legions  forth  ? 
I  saw  hih),  when  the  martial  train  with  shouts 
Of  gratulation  hail'd  him,  as  he  pass'd; 
The  fiercely-gleaming  siabre  jn  his  hand, 
And  on  his  brow  the  warrior's  pride,  the  h^lm; 
And  from  his  eye  the  ^ouUcommanding  looks      ^ 
Glanc'd,  of  a  hero,  while  the  warlik^e  »tced 
Bore  him  r|joicing  thro'  the  armed  ranks* 
Alas,  how  alter'd  now !  / 

Clos'd  is  that  eye,  whose  piercing  aspect  ones 
Could  awe,  or  animat/e  !  hoV  eolJ  this  hand  t 
And  on  this  brow  behold  the  dew  of  death  ! 
The  prop  and  glory  of  the  house  of  Othman 
Is  goi^e,  is  gone  !* 

•^"  i>oepticism  itself  cannot  doubt  but  that  Almeria  has  kept 

ter  word,  despite  the  voice  of  nature. 
In  fifing  by  a  bookseller '9  shoo  lately^  our  eye  was  caught 
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\fM^*^enTf  SMonJ^  reomt  pnblicjrttofi^  Practieal  ilUtsfra* 
tipQt  of  tb^aArioftl  Gtsiore  and  Aetioii^  8tc.  Prdixed  to  th# 
. j&ontJ9pie«fi :WB» a  pkilft^(HiilaiaiDg a' 'graphic deUnvaiion* <if 
c^cim  iDteoQst.  Johofoa.  explains  iiiltiest  by  conatrn^  afl4 
vice  versft^  concern  by  interest.  We  shall  make  no  apdogy 
£nr  do^ipMigrwhat  hebni  eTaded,  especially  as  we  Jearn  fi«oai 
the  9apef  iof  iateUigenise  of  Mbassrs.  Siddona  and  fingd  tbal 
ioc^rett  may  exist^to:  a  dormant  state.  Our  finatices  were  teo 
loff  to  pluroiit  o«f  pitirclkaaifig  tbe  abov^«4i)entianed  publica<- 
^jn^rn al  tkm  puiee  ota.  guinea;  bat  we  shall  so^r  profit  by 
tll9^atci)lPU$  iofot-mafeion  of^e  exposed  erapbic  delineation; 
as  to' recommend  Almeria's  speech  asaaitt^slraiion  of  unejr^ 
^^M  sisierly  ialereat«  We  know  not  whether  there  is  any 
Ke|H'esentatioa  of  this  passioB^bot^  in  case.tbereis^we  abaH  ven** 
tqreto  auerty!  that,  ut  pictMra,  poems  erit^  and  that,  shooM 
Mf-  Siddons,  in  his  tbeatrioJ  capacity,  suit  the  action  to  tbe 
word,  the  wosd  to  tlie  action^  he  will  not  o'erslep  the  medestj 
•fnalure., 

V  The  language  of  this  tragedy  reflects  the  higbest^credit  oa 
Us,  author  ;  we  coagralolate  him,  in  all  sincerity^  on- possess^ 
ing  a  style  clear,  simple  and  harmonious,  perfectly  devoid  of 
turgidity,  and  equally  .firee  from  puerile  and  miserable  rusti* 
city. 

Our  readers  can  iaroi  their  own  judgawai  fram  the  ex* 
tracts  we  hftre  already  laid  before  tbem  ;  Almeria's  funeral 
oration  certainly,  boasts  great  beauty  and  elejeance,  though 
we  are  of  opinion  nunc  nor)  erat  his  locus  ;  the  neatness  of 
the  following  speech  will  be  sniHcieat  excuse  for  its  insei* 
lion  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  talents  for  narrative : 

Rustan. 

•  Tbi^  morning,  as  in  yaader  camp 

W(iicb  holds  its  station  on  that  eastera  sbort 

Near. old  Cnalcedon's  desolated  seat, 

1  made  my  daily  progress,  I  remark'd 

Mix'd  in  the  crowd,  a^ratt  in  wild  attire 
'    DressM  like  a  MisiKiViog  Arab  of  the  dSaeri ;: 

Yet  in  his  face,  and  shape,  and  mieo^  metbought 

Was  something  noble.I  had  seen  bsrors. 
.   ,   4nd  as  from  tent  to  tent  h^  passed  along^ 

Tfie. warlike  leaders  of  the  Janiwaries 

Gather^  ii^  knots  about  him,  i\  be  talk'd  ; 

GaVe  him  their  cars  and  looks,  mote  earnestly 

Than  seem'd  to  suit  with  such  a  man's  decree. 

>wa§  sU  wander  ;  I  epproachM  again; 

Again  perati^  Urn  wiib^acarioits  eya  ; 

And  then  I  Vnew  the  Bhin  ;  l.cottld  not  prt^^ 
:%^t^*^  lkg<^riw«*3e)iaL'a  jotf  UiatI.bBiial4r'' 
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The  immber  of  poets,  who  have  done  hobour  to  tlieaf  ^ 
•elves  and' to  our  nation » greatly  facilitates  com  position' on  tbc;' 
•ne  hand,  on  tfne  other  almost  precludes  originality,  unless- 
%uaiitif  s^perbaps  equally  essentialj  are  sacrificed  to  its  attai^^ 
Bient»  I  • 

The  attempt  becomes  still  more  hazardous  to  one  so  inlt-^ 
liiately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  tangnagesf  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  veriest  commentator  and  index^maker  to 
charge  him  with  imitation  and  stigmatize  htm  as  a  plagiarist. 
Notwithstanding  thisjwe  are  firmlyconvinced  that  ear  anchor 
does  not  belong  to  the  servum  pecus,  and  be  is  in  all  appeal^ 
jtfice  guUtlessof  pilfering. 

There  a{>pears  a  similarity  or  perhaps  a  ccMncideni^  in  the 
fbUowing  instances^  but  neither  similarity  nor  coihciden^^ 
prove  the  existence  of  intentional  imitation*  They,  however^ 
whodoubt  the  originality  of  Shakespeare,  will  at  least  approve 
sf  our  industry  while  they  blame  oui[  incredulity.  With  tlie 
exception  of  one  Greek  quotation,  which  we  have  of  course 
complimeuted  nitb  the  post  of  honour,  we  have  purposelj 
selected  the  most  trite  resemblances  we  could  recolleet^ 

<  Declare  it»  Selim  : 

Have  1  tua  borne  the  greatest  grtefe,  and  done 

The  greatest  mischiefs,  and  have  yet  survived  it^ 

Whut  can  he  now  too  great  to  be  eudurM^  '  * 

Sefinu 

*  Hie  queen,  my  lord,  by  her  own  hand  is  dead/  J    * 

KfMry.— Ti  J*  wV  ai  xajuot  ?  hmxZp  i  1 ; 

E{.— rwi  TiSwtt.  <Amigone) 

*  O  !  you  have  seen  a  lily  charged  with  dew/  &c. 

O !  have  you  seen  a  l^ly  pale,      (Coliii  and  Lucy) 

*  Had  it  but  been  a  stranger  to  my  blood  '  ; 
That  had  done  this,  I  could  have  pardoned  him. 

But  that  my  son  should  do  it«-**' 

55  Psalm,  IS  verse.  For  it  is  n^t  an  open  enemy  thatliath  dona 
me  this  dishonour,  for  then  I  conld  have  borne  it^  14  Verse*  But  it 
was  even  thou»  my  companion,  my  guide,  and  mine  own  familiar 
friend. 

*  When  Tigris*  stream  ran  purple  with  their  bipod/    lu  59^ 

M^hen  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock  ' 

.    Han  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blo^d  * 
Of  Ihan^auvs  yearly  l^maOed^  (MUien's F^radisei.ast) 
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The  difilQ^ive  between  Elar^nd  MqsUipba^(p>6f}).  appears  to, 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  conversation  that  passes  betweea 
Lear  and  Gloster  in  the  4th  scene  of  the  second  act  in  that  af^ 
fecting  tragedy ;  and  tbe  catastrophe  liiay  pcthaps  £e  copied 
from  Johnson's  Irene.  We  shatl  now  wiilingty  closfe  Ibis  uti« 
iroporlatii  list,  with  two  very  triOing  instances. Soty^ian  ex^ 
claims  in  theSdtb  page,  'Yes,  I  taught  the  boy.'  With  the 
exclusion  of  th€inegative,Qu4ii  is  reported  to  have  tised  these 
very  words  wben  the  eracefui  manner  in  which  the  king 
reads  his  speech  was  the  subject  of  discourse.  Almeria  is 
iiced  of  matripaonial  impritooroMtin  the  short  space  of  two 
calendar  months  :  the  same  period  renders  the  solitary  con^ 
finement  of  widow  hood  equally  insupportable  to  queea 
Gertrade.  Are  these  instances  more  absurd  than  the  assertioa^ 
that  the  ^I  pras,  sequar'  of  Terence,  is  the  original  of  '  Go 
on,  111^  follow  thee,'  in  Shakespeaie  i 

.  Our.  anonymous  author. seems  to  have  a  strange  partialitjf 
for  moposyilables;  indeed,  to  use  a  vulgar  meuphor,  he 
^metimes  thrQWS  doublets;  or  to  use  the  oiiire  solema  caat 
of  criticism,  monosyllabic  lines  do  concur.  As,  psLg^  56^ 
lines  £1,  £2.— Pages  78  and  79^  in  eight  successive  linesfoar 
are  monosyllabic.«-*Page.85,  the  sevei^^th  and  eighth  liaes 
from  the  bottom,  ^re  also  composed  of  monosyljables.  What 
is  still  more  strange  is^  that-^  perhaps/  which  (for  aught  we 
'  know  to  the  contrary]  is  a  word  of? exceeding  good  report 
and  maf  possess  much,  virtue^  has  been  violeutly  ejected 
from  ttie  r^nk  it  usi^ally  holds  among  the  dissyllables.  The 
word  is  met  with  in  tl^  following  passages: 

Pageg.  Apd  Selim  perhaps^our.  ancient  enemy« 
9*  But  perhaps  already  with  amUltious  hope* 
1^.  Hut  perhaps  thou  art  too  hasty,  Roxolana. 
^7«  Perhaps  the  cool  breeze  has  tetnpted  her  to  walk. 

40.  Perhaps  'tis  age  or jbo me  disease  of  blood* 

41.  Perhaps  we' may  win  him  yet. 

;     • .  'dfiO.  Which  pet^ps  thfetnsolves,  my  lord,  bavfe  liclp'd  to  light. 

$6,  And  when  'fis  told,  perhaps  I  may  descend 

Ig^s^iAiiWdlo tbegrnvjei  fMi-haps  may  bear, &c» 

96,  And  perhaps,  beyond  your  constancy"  to  bear. 

•'  TRe  tneaSVr?elh  raislb?  these  lines'' re<|mr^9  tfiat  perhaps 
skuuid  be  pronounced  either  perhp  or  prhaps^  both    which 
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ttotmds  are  rather  nnintisica].  The  second  lioe  nay  iildee4i 
be  read  thus— 

'  And  Slim  perhaps  your  ancient  e|nemy/  .    . 

But  this  we  merely  hinii^for  the  present  grand '«giiior  migbl 
not  approve  of  our  taking  such  a  liberty  with  bis  name ;  and 
with  very  pardonable  yanity  we  do  not  think  our  bead  piecM 
aafficiently  ponderous  to  form  a  good  substitute  for  eanlKM» 
balls.  We  shall  therefore  excel  in  tbe  better  part  of  valoorj 
sind  content  ourselves  with  attacking  the  crest-fallen  p«rAa|»i> 
lirhich  is  yet  but  young  in  jaonoiyUables,  and^  (to  use  AHim^ 
lia's  words)  .  > 

<  The  yoke, 

Is  galling^  but»  when  tiipe  skall  fiva  it  Osa 

He  will  endure  it  better/ 

A  sentence  may  be  rendered  more  energetic  by  tbeomis^ 
ii6n  of  words^  but  tbe  oniission  of  vowels  is  generally'  (and 
certainly  in  the  present  case)  detrimental  to  harmony, 

Tbe  mere  English  reader  would  think  the  following  ei^ 
luressions  rather  pedantic : 

t^agB  7*    Nor  I,  alas,  be  childless  of  my  seM* 

24#    tlaa  my  lord  now  the  leisure  for  th'  afiurs* 

31.    Barren  field  whers  once 

Was  fertile ;  desolate^  where  onct  thick  swarminj} 
With  busy  multinides  the  City  stood  '    

ys*    If  you  are  absolute  in  your  resolre. 

74*    Last  night  at  midnight,  \ 

Would  not  Sir  Hugh  Evans  have  exclaimed  beret  *  Tbe 
Tevil  and  his  Tam^what  phrase  is  this  to«night  at  midnight  f 
Why  this  n  afiectations. 

Page  77.    My  lord,  she  was  so  absolute  to  come, 

93.    I  feel  tie  death  luivaoce  upon  ay  atrves« 

We  are  in  no  smal  I  doubt  whether  the  aoeoeediag  lioa  AouH 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  ciimajc  or  anticlimax, 

*  Thewlsest  measure     . 

Is  ttiarr'di  destroy'd,  diiordersdi  lost,  without  it* 

The  next  passaj;e  will  serve  for joi  iMtasfr  0f  tbe  psidie* 
lic« 
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Ambassador^ 

*  For  this  yoar  friendship 
You  have  my  thanks*    And,  if  our  causeshali  prospet 
Thro'  your  promoting,  the  great  king  I  serve, 
Who  never  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
But  he  repays  tenfold,  will  thank  you  too/  P.  44« 

,  Quid  dignum  tauto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu* 

We  have  tiow,  happily  for  our  readers  and  oarselvet^ 
fioished  a  tedioui  and  ungrateful^  but  necessary  task.  If  our 
remarks  should  Ife  thought  hypercritical^  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  defects  which  we  have  eni^merated  are  not  (in  our 
opinion  at  least)  those  qua$  incuriafudit.  Our  author  hat 
conferred  a  high  obligation  on  the  admirers  of  Aristotle,  and 
acquitted  himself  very  creditably  of  a  most  difficult  undertak- 
ing. The  part  of  Achomat,  who,  we  presume,  represents  the 
Greek  ayfexo^,  has  been  judiciously  engrafted  into  the  tragedy^ 
We^now  not  what  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse  between 
the  acts,  but  at  all  events  it  must  be  a  considerable  time; 
as  Achomat,  who  is  present  in  the  second,  is  dispatched 
away  to  Hungary  and  returns  in  the  fourth  act ;  and  in  the  ^ 
conclusion  of  the  third,  Soiyman  resolves  to  send  for  Mustapha, 
from  Alabanda  in  Caria,  who  arrives  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  work  with  assuring  the 
author  that  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
of  his  tragedy,  but  that  we  are  afraid  the  generality  of  his 
readers  will  not  participate  in  our  feelings.  The  very  chaste* 
ness  of  his  drama  will  perhaps  be  objected  to,  for  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  is  hazardous  to  combine  the  nil  ornati 
with  the  nil  tttmulti.  We  have  before  praised  his  style,  and 
he  certainly  can  interest  t^he  passions  when  he  pleases  ;  let 
us  therefore  hope  that  he  will  in  future  throw  off  the  slavish 
fetters  with  which  be  has  incumbered  his  genius,  and  gratify 
as  with  that  modern  desideratum,  a  tragedy  suited  both  ti» 
the  closet  and  the  stage. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  14. — Discwsory  Considerations  an  the  supposed  Evidtnceef  ike 
early  Fathers ^  that  St  Matthev^Gospel  was  first  vriUen,  By  a 
Country  (Jlergymak.    8vo.     Payne.     180£. 

THIS  writer  seemi  to  think  that  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  written 
jprior  to  that  of  Matthew,  from  the  )»mitsion  of  the  important  fact 
of  the  ^cension  in  the  latter,  which  would  not  have  taken  place  if 
.Matthew  had  not  known  that  the  account  had  been  inserted  in  the 
narrative  of  Luke.  But  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  better 
'lolvfed  by  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  of  the  German  cri- 
tics ;  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  three  first  gospels 
were  derived  from  some  more  antient  document,  and  that  the  co* 
pies  of  this  document,  which  were  possessed  by  one  evangelist. 
Were  more  circumstantial  and  detailed  than  those  which  were  pos- 
^ssed  by  another.  Or  one  evangelist  might,  by  personal  enquiry 
And  research,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  facts,  of  which  the  other  had 
not  obtained  any  information.  The  exact  literal  agreement  in  the 
phraseology  and  construction,  which  is,  in  such  a  great  diversity 
of  instances,  found  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  is  an  infallible 
proof  that  they  copied  from  some  common  original^  while  the  nu- 
jnerous  differences  in  their  ciiction  and  their  narrative,  shew  that 
each  haJ,  at  the  same  time,  sources  of  information  which  were  not 
common  to  the  rest^ 

> 

Art.  15; — The  encouraging  Aspect  of  the  Times ^  or  the  Christianas 

Duty  to  study  the  Prophecies,  of  Revelation^  in  connection  with 

the  Events  of  Providence.    A  Sermon,. preached  in  Orange  Street 

Chapel^  Portsea^  February  26M,  1806.     Bif  John   Gr^n.     Is* 

•    td  Edit.WiWmms.     lio6.     ' 

HOWEVER  much  we  may  differ -with  Mr.  Griffin  about  cer- 
tain c6mplet}ons  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  fcvents  of  the  present 
times,  we  cannot  but  warmly  commend  the  good  sense  and  rational 
piety  which  his  sermon  contains.  Mr.  Griffin  is  not  like  many 
writers,  who  afect  to  look  through  the  telescope  of  the  Apocalypse 
into  the  combinations  of  futurity,  a  croaking  politician,  or  a 
gloomy  religionist;  he  takes  a  chearful  view  of  things;  and  ht 
thinks  that,  in  the  moral  and  political  appearances  oi  our  hori- 
zon, there  is  more  to  encourage  than  to  depress,  to  excite  hope  than 
to  produce  despair.  His  are  not  the  speculations  of  an  infatuated 
misanthropy  but  of  uxk  euiighteoed  pbiiantropist ;    and  hit  seri«OM 
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is  worthy  of  a  serious  perusal,  from  the  genuine  morality  which  it 
inculcates,  and  tlie  trust  which  it  impresses  in  the  wi^  and  benefi- 
cent government  of  God. 

Akt.    i6. — Religious  Union  perfective,  and  the  Support^  of  'Civil 
Union,     Svo.     Maw  man.     I8O7. 

*  THE  present  state  of  religion  in  these  realms,'  says  the  au- 
thor of  this  sensible  pamphlet,  *  is  in  one  instance  perfectly  Anti- 
apostolic,  as  it  is  a  state  of  division  among  us/     See   1  Cor;  1.10. 

/Shall  mere  form  and  discipli net' says  he  in  another  place, '  separate 
christians,  constitute  divisions,  produce  and  foment  animosities? 
Or,  is  it  worth  trying  whether  some  mode  niay  not  be  discovered  to 
heal  those  schisms,  and  unite  all  .christians  in  union  and  commu« 
nion  of  worship,  as  we  have  historical  evidence  in  proof  they  were 

,  in  the  three  first  centuries  united  ?  Will  not  that  first  greaf  princi- 
ple of  our  religion,  brotherly  love,  go  far  to  effect  this?' — The 
great  and  much  desired  jaeasure  of  bringing  all  denominations  into 
one  communion  of  adoration,  generalized  by  forbearance,  and 
consecrated  by  charity,  does  not  appear  to  us  So  difficult  and  ira^ 
practicable,  as^roay  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  Fur,  as  the  es- 
sentials of  that  doctrine  which  Christ  preached,  consist  of  a  few 
plain  points,  in  which  ail  sects  agree,  the  grounds  for  concord  will, 
if  rightly  considered,  be  found  more  C(  gent  and  obligatory,  than 
thbse  for  their  dissent.  Of  those  certain  and  indisputable  truths, 
which  constitute  the  essentials  of  Christianity^  and  in  which  all 
sects  coalesce  with  a  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment,  we  have  spo- 
ken at  some  length,  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr. 
Bowles. '  The  boundary  which  separates  the  diffei^nt  sects  of 
christians  is  thought  widej  precipitous,  and  impassable,  because  it 
isn  thick  consistence  of  clouds  and  darknesSjA"  ambiguous  opinions^ 
and  of  mysterious  speculations.  But  may  not  the  intervening  ob- 
scurity be  dissipated  by  the  sunbeams  of  chanty  ?  Any  plan  of  ra- 
tional worship,  which  is  to  unite  all  seots  of  believers  in  a  hal- 
lowed communion  of  religious  amity  and  peace,  should  include 
only  the  essentials  of  the  doctrine ;  and  leave  the  accessories  to  be 
made  the  subject  pf  private  contemplation.  If  a  comprehensive 
charily  presided  in  the  national  sanctuary,  all  sects,  however  dif* 
feringin  unimportant  particular's,  would  consider  the  preservation 
of  brotherly  love,  as  a  point  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
We  wonder  that  christians  can  be  so  bitter  and  implacable  towards 
each  other,  when  they  recollect  the  divine  injunction  of  Jesus: 
*  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  towards  another.'  This  is  the  best  and  surest  test  of  our 
being  in  communion  with  Jesus  ;  and  if  we  be  in  communion  with 
Jesus,  can  we  be  at  variance  with  each  other  ?— What  is  called  the 
{^ord's  prayer,  affords  the  best  and  purest  model  for  a  public  liturgyi 

.   'which  should  unite  ajl  the  different  denominations  b(  christians, 
the  worship  pf  the  God  and  father  of  all,  who  is  above  allp  and 
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through  a!l,  and  in  mil.  This  prayer  neither  begins  nor  ends  witfe 
the  subtleties  of  a  mysterious  theology  ;  but  is  a  simple  anil  for- 
cible invocatioB  to  the  God  of  love,  and  the  Father  of  mercies* 
Tbe  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  reading  which  we  seem  to  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven,  contains  no  uncertain  doctVines;  but  it  forcibly 
inculcates  all  those  points  of  religious  ad  oration,  ^and  of  practical 
duty,  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  all  sects  are  agreed. 
Here  we  have  the  most  solid  bond  of  union-.  Let  us  profit  by  tb« 
lesson,  and  cease  to  hate,  to  despise,  and  to  revile  one  another. 

Art.  17. — AjustDefatceofthe  established  Protestant  Faith.  A  Ser-m 
mon  preachedin  the  Parish  Church  of  St.Mary,Ntwington  Butts, 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  October  19th,  I8O6,  being  the  Sunday 
following  the  Interment  of  the  late  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St,  Asaph,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
jthe  Bishop,  By  Robert  Dickinson,  (Curate  and  Lecturer,  Publish^ 
td  at  the  Request  iff' the  Congregation.  Srd  Edition.  Hivingtoo* 
Ss.  each,  or  1 2 for  1 1.  l  s.     1 80? . 

THIS  discourse  is  an  eulogy  on  the  late  bishop  of  St.  Asaph* 
Subjoined  to  the  sermon,  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Horslej 
wniten  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  which  concludes  with  a  sentence  of 
Such  Latin  as  evinces  the  writer  to  be  no  great  proficient  in  that 
language,  '  Qualis  ille  fuit,  vita  labore  et  charitate  functa  jam- 
diu  lienionstravit.  Qualis  erit  ille,  postrema  dies  cum  Christus  ^vt« 
niet  juiiicare  mundum  iudicabit.' 

Art.  is,-- Future  Punishments  of  endless  Duration,  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Reverend  James  Knight's  Meeting- house,  Collyer's 
Rents^  Southwark^  at  a  monthly  Association  ^  Ministers  and 
Churches,  Dec.  I  iM,  I8O6.  By  Robert  Winter,  ^vo.  1#.  Jor- 
dan and  Maxwell. 

WHEREl^V^CR  the  greatest  Ignorance  prevails,  there  predomi^ 
iiates  the  greatest  zeal.  Mr.  Winter,  who  is  a  fgrious  methodist, 
insists  uponlthe  eternity  of  future  punishments.  We  arc  unwilling  t» 
enter  into  any  controversy  with  him  ou  this  subject,  because  nothing 
can  be  said  decisive  upon  it. 


NOVELS. 

A  RT. '  9 — Drelinc§urt  and  Rodahi^or  Memoirs  of  two  nobleFamiUesA 
Ntmel^  in  three  Volumes,  BuMrs.  Byron^Author  oj  Anti*Delphiit€. 
^2mo.     Mawman.      1805* 

TO  amuse  without  injuring*   to  instruct  withoat  offending/  sayi 
the  author  in  the  first  tv^o  lines  of*nuQaieaningpref4ce/is  the  big4« 
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est  aim  of  tbe  following  ptges/  To  these  laudable  ifiotiyes  we 
always  gladly  subscribe  our  assent.  But  we  cannot  conceive  that 
this  object  has  been  attained  by  the  execution  of  the  work  before 
us.  The  principal  male  character  is  represented  as  possessing  the  most 
amiable  and  virtuous  inclinations,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  is 
committing  unheard-of  enormities,  such  as  debauching  the  daughtek- 
of  his  friend,  who  on  his  death*bed  had  consigned  her  to  his  guard- 
ianship; he  then  engages  himself  in  marriage  to  an  English  lady,  and 
taking  a  trip  to  Italy,  weds  a  Florentine  ;  this  lady  had  also  engftged 
herself  to  another  English  gentleman  ;  but  taking  a  great  fancy  to 
our  hero's  physiognomy,  she  makes  no  scruple  of  consenting  to  an 
elopement.  The  only  deduction  which  we  can  draw  from  this  is, 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  break  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  whenever  it  suits  their  passions  or  inclinations.  Th« 
autbor,to  be  sure,kills  her  heroin  a  duel;  but  in  our  opinion, this  only 
renders  him  more  odious;  for  he  fights  for  a  trifle,and  with  the  friend 
of  his  bosom.  A  general  sameness  pervades  all  the  other  characters, 
one  only  excepted,  who  is  occasionally  introduced,  like  the  chorus 
in  ancient  tragedy,  to  make  a  few  sage  remarks,  and  vanish.  We 
are  told  by  Mrs.  Byron  that  this  work  was  written  at  the  request  of 
a  beloved  and  lamented  friend,  whose  hours  of  languor,  daring  a 
lingering  ilkiess,  were  occasionally  relieved  by  the  perusal  of  them, 
whose  partiality  encouraged^  and  whose  judgment  approved  them. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  very  probable  ;  but  we,  whose  minds  ar# 
not  langitid  from  disease,  cannot  be  quite  so  partial.  We  think  that 
neither  amusement  nor  instruction  can  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
Drelincourt  and  Rodalvi ;  but  that;  on  the  contrary,  languor,  in  spite 
of  resistance,  will  supervene,  and  that  the  young  ami  thoughtless  will 
be  n[K)re  likely  to  imitate  than  to  shun  the  vices  of  the  respective 
characters,  becaase  they  accord  with  the  passions  of  the  genecalitj^ 
of  mankind. 

Aax.  20. — Framcisand  Jotepha.  A  TaUfrom  the  German  ofHubH^f 
hy  WiUiam  Fardeleif.     8w>.     Leeds.     1807.  . 

SO  great  is  the  rage  for  German  tales,  and  German  novels,  that 
a  cargo  is  no  sooner  imported  than  the  booksellers**  shops  are  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  translators^  who  seize  with  avidity,  and  without 
discrimination,  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  William 
Fardeiey,  among  other  helluones^  appears  by  his  own  confession  ^ 
have  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  trash  of  this 
kind,  with  the  translation  of  which  he  intends  to  Cavour  the  public^ 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  please  their  palate  with  Francis  arul 
Josepha.  That  the  public  may  not  be  induced  to  squander  their 
money  upon  such  worthless  objects,  and  that  the  translator's  time 
nay  be  employed  on  something  more  deserving  of  attention,  we  in« 
form  them  that '  Francis  and  Josepha,'  is  the  most  uninteresting  tala 
that  ev^r  came  from  Germany.  The  father  and  uncle  of  Francis 
having  becu  themselves  loldiersi  are  datermined  to  makie  the   Uqj. 
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one,  nofem  volern.    Count  Von  S ,  a  canon  of  ■     ■     ■  and  a 

neighbour,  is  likewise  determii  ad  that  he  shall  not  be  a  soldier; 
how  then  is  the  affair  settled  ?  the  boy  and  the  count  agree  to  cheat 
the  father  by  pretending  that  he  is  receiving  a  military  education 
at  the  count's,  and  that  he  shall  use  his  interest  with  field  mar- 
shal— a  member  of  the  family,  as  soon  at  an  opportunity  shall  occur. 
This  lulls  the  father  and  uncle  into  some  degree  of  security,  anJ 
the  boy  is  sent  to  the  university ;  from  whence  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years  he  returns  to  his  father's  house  ;  where  he  meets  with  Josepha, 
•  wlio  had  a  countenance,  which  but  for  an  appearance  of  too  much 
youth,  had  the  full  expression  of  the  Madona  of  the  seven  swords/ 
Now  the  love  business  commences  ;  but  an  impenetrable  mystery 
bangs  over  Josepha,  which  nothing  ^  but  an  accident  unravels* 
Josepha  had  been  branded  on  the  shoulders  with  the  ^  mark  of  the 
three  lilies,'  a  brand  of  infamy.  She  satisfactorily  however  proves 
her  innocence,  yet  ashamed  of  the  discovery  conceals  herself  by 
flight.  Francis  at  length  losing  his  patron  the  count,  whose  ne- 
phew succeeds  to  the  estates,  ^c. ;  is  obliged  to  make  up  the 
accounts  of  his  stewardship,  in  which  capacity  he  had  acted.  Fn 
consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  four  thousand  guilders,  the  cause  of 
which  he  declines  to  explajn,  he  is  sentenced  to  a  disgraceful  dismissal 
from  his  office,  and  banishment.  Like  a  run-away  apprt-ntice  he 
packs  up  a  bundle  of  linen  in  a  hankerchief  and  crosses  the  Rhine, 
where  he  meet^  with  the  beautiful  Josepha,  whom  he  marries,  and 
ipakes  very  happy.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  Ijistory^  The  author, 
contrary  to  the  plan  of  Fieldiftg  and  Smollet,  who  never  marr^ 
their  heroes  without  informing  their  readers  that  a  fine  family  wa» 
the  consequence,  concludes  his  tale  with  the  interesting  intelli- 
gence, that '  they  bad  no  children/ 


POLITICS. 


Art,  ^l.-^ Observations  on  Mr,  Wht thread's  Poor  Bill^  and  on  tht 
Pi)pulaHon  of  En^landy  i>y  John  Weijland,  Jvn^  Esq.  8««*  1».  6d^ 
Hatcbard.     1807. 

WE  heartily  approve  of  the  principles  of  that  truly  benevolent 
bill,  which  Mr.  W  hi  thread  has  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition,  and  pro- 
moting the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  the  poor.  Suob  is 
the  object  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill ;  and  such  would  probalily  be 
the  nature  of  its  operation,  if  it  were  suffered  to  pass  into  •  law. 
But  the  late  change  in  administration  makes  us  dubious  of  this 
'event.  All  former  attempts  to  improve  the  conditton  of  the  poor; 
not  excepting  even  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  have  been  directed  by 
false  principles,  and  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject.'  Th^ 
have  accordingly  tended  rather  to  aggravate  tbaa  to  dimioiiih  tbt 
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enormity  of  the^yil. .    But  Mr.  Whitbrtad's  bill,  which  is  the  result 
not  only  of  great  knowledge  of  the  subjecti  but  of>  the  motives  and 
affections  of  the  human  heart,  will  be  found   not  only  adequate  to 
combat  the  distress  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  but  to 
supply  the  most  effectual  remedy.    Its  tendency  is  to  ameliorate  th« 
lot  of  the  poor  by  gradually  superseding  the  necessity  of  the    poor 
l£t^vs,  by  a  better  system  of  education,  and  by  encouraging  habiis 
of  frugality,  and  a  general  spirit  of  independence  among  the  people. 
The  poor  laws  have  long  appeared. to  us   most  mischievous  in  their 
tendencies  and  operations.   They  encourage  idleness,   and  engen* 
der  beggary  and  vice.    The   poor,  trusting  to    them  as  a  certain 
refuge  against  every  disaster,  become   improvident,  profligate,  and' 
idle;  and  losing  the  feeling  of  shame,  and  the  spirit  of ,  indepen* 
dence,  their  manners  settle  into  a  compound  of  servility  and  impu- 
dence.     We  are  convinced  from  observation^  and  experience,  that  it 
vrill  be  impossible  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders^ 
without  kindling  in  their  hearts  a  generous   spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  parent  of  industry^  frugality,  and  almost  every  virtue,^ 
which   appears  most  blooming  in  the  cottage   of  the   poor.     Mr. 
Weyland  is.  a  great  enemy  to  the  diffusion  of  this  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence ;  aud  he  very  unjustly  confounds  it  with   the    idea  of  free* 
dom  from  all  restraint.     See^^p.  26.     But  in  our  dictionary  of  the 
moral  virtues,  independence  means  that  determined  energy  of  soul, 
which  scorns  to  be  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  others  for  that  subsis* 
tence  which  it  can  procure  by  its  own  exertions.     This  sort  of  inde- 
pendence is  a  truly  noble  quality.     Without  it  the  rich  man  may  be 
called  poor,  and  with  it  the  poor  man  may  be  thought  rich*    But  t ho 
baleful  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  providing  for  the  poor,  is 
to  extinguish  this  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  every  peasant  in  the  realm, . 
and  it  can   be  revived  only  by  a  better  s\stem  of  education,  which 
ehnll  forcibly  act  on  the  moral  habits  apd  sentiments  of  the  people. 
We  have  known  many  peasants,  who,  without  being  in  more  fortu- 
nate circumstances  than  thei^  neighbours,  who  have  been  constantlj^ 
fed  by  the  bounty  of  the  parish,   have   brought  up. large  families 
without  any   parochial  aid..     But  the   number  of  such   persons  it 
daily  decreasing  from  the  declension  of  the  spirit  of  independence. 
\Vc  therefore  recommend  not  a  sudden,  but  a  gradual  abolition   of 
the  poor-laws ;   and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  measure  would 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the   probity,   the  in- 
dustry,   and    happiness  of  the  community.     And   the   particular 
instances  of  distress,  which  must  naturally  be  expected   to  be  found 
in  all  countries  and   all  times,  whatever  plan  of  national  policy  may 
be  established,  would  be  better  relieved  by  the  judicious  and   consi- 
derate charity  of  individuals,  than  by  the  promiscuous  diatributioa 
•f  a  legalized  fund. 
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Art.  i^^^^^Short  Remarks  vpon  recent  political  Occurrences,  parti* 
aUarfy  om  the  new  Plan  of  Finance.    8ro.    Hatchard.     1807- 

THE  object  of  this  pamphlet  seems  to  be,  to  defend  Mr.  Pitt 
•pd  his  measures,  by.a  contrast  with  those  of  hit  suceessow.  It  is 
tiy  BO  meant  destitute  of  ability^  but  it  came  too  late* 

DRAMA. 

Aw.  n.-^ Adrian  and  Orrila,  or  a  Mother's  Vengeance:  A  Play 
in  five  Acts.  By  William  Dimond,  Esq.  As  now  performing  at 
the  Theatre  Royals  Covent  Garden^  with  universal  Applause^ 
2*.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies.     1 806, 

FROM  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  performance,  the  au« 
Ihor  should  be  on  the  very  best  terms  with  hiilnself  ;  and  not  only 
with  himself,  but,  what  will  appear  harder  still  t6  those  who  know 
kow  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  please  the  ladies,  with  the  female  perfor- 
mers of  Covent  Garden,  The  Misses  Smith,  Brunton,  and  Tyrer ; 
Mrs.  C.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  were  all  alive  and  doing  well 
in  the  parts  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  bright  and  charming  and  pre- 
cious Mr.  Dimond.  To  their  exertions  our  modem  Shakspearo 
modestly  assigns  a  moiety  of  that  '  unbounded  and  unqualified  apm 
plause/  with  which,  he  tells  us,  this  piece  was  received  by  all  or- 
ders. Never  were  we  placed  in  a  situation  so  mortifying  to  that 
high  and  chivalrous  gallantry,  on  which  so  much  of  our  pride  is 
built.  To  disapprove  this  play  would  be  no  less  than  advancing 
an  opinion  against  that  of  Miss  Tyrer,  the  present  Mrs.  Liston,  &c. 
Dreadful  was  the  gulph  down  which  we  might  have  been  precipi- 
tated, but  for  the  timely  warnings  in  the  advertisement.  But  as  tht 
danger  of  incurring  the  reprehension  of  this  corps  of  ladies,  wa$ 
enough  to  make  us  shudder,  so  the  rewards  of  sharing  in  their  opi- 
nions are  equally  flattering,  as  we  find  from  the  prologue,  which  is 
written  by  a  gentleman,  who,  were  he  not  Mr,  Skeffington,  would 
'  be  the  god  of  lov^  himself.  These  rewards  are  painted  tons  by  him 
Jn  colours  such  as  he  alotie  knows  how  to  lay  on.  Indeed  it  is 
vniveraally  acknowledged,  that  Mr.  Skefiington  paints  very  natu* 
tally^ 

*  Then  wits  and  heroes,  and  the  critic  few. 

Here  let  me  pass,  and,  ladies,  plead  to  you  ; 

You,  for  whose  favour  ev'ry  wit  is  bright. 

All  critics  comment,  and  all  heroes  fight! 

protection  from  the  fair  at  once  conveys 

Ample  renown,  consolidated  praise ; 

For  truth  acknowledges,  in  nature's  name. 

The  smiles  of  beauty  are  the  wreaths  of  fame  I' 

Itifbenceasclear  as  day,  that  it  were  safer  for  us  to  selects 
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catalogue  of  beauties  from  this  play,  than  one  of  its  defects,  if  It 
have  any;  by  which  ]ii>e  of  conduct,  two  material  advantages  «rill 
accrue  to  the  reviewers  privately,  and  to  the  public  at  lar§^.  For 
in  the  first  place,  we  shall  bask  in  the  full  meridian  of  beauty's 
smiles,  which  is  tantamount  to  being  all  bewreathed  with  glory  ; ' 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  world  at  large,  that  is  the  scribbling  part 
of  it,  will  learn  by  what  sort  of  writing  they  may  come  in  for  m 
share  of  smiles,  and  wreaths  and  fame,  which  are  all  synonimou* 
for  the  same  thing.  The  following  is  the  shortest,  and  fay  far  ihm 
least  troublesome  cut  to  the  smiles  of  beauty,  aud  so  ou  to  Ctaie. 
Fancy  a  brewer: 

*  Let  Friendship's  hand  the  cup  compound. 
Let  Love  breathe  o*er  it  one  sweet  sigh^ 
And  Fancy  there  shall  nectar  brew,'* 

I>cw  described  by  a  figure  borrowed  from  pomatum  : 

*  Together  they  bloom'd,  with  the  same  sunbeam  lowing^ 
And  anointed  at  night  by  the  same  balmy  dew* 

Without  staying  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  word  lov^ng^w^ 
recommend  to  the  admirers  of  Cowpc^r's  song,  *  A  rose  had  beea 
washed,'  and  Mr.  Tobin's  *  Smile  and  a  tear,'  the  following  ballad 
l)y  Mr.vDimond,  written  upon  the  same  plan,  and  only  requiri^ig  ihm 
music  and  trembling  nasality  of  Mr.  Braham's  singing  to  couier  ob 
k  the  same  immortality.  ^ 

BALLAD.— Minna.    iKtHj/.) 

^  On  one  parent  stalk,  two  white  roses  were  growing, 

From  budsjust  untolded,  and  lovely  to  view  ! 
Together  they  bloom'd,  with  the  same  sun-beara  lowii^ 

And  anointed  at  night  by  the  same  balmy  dew, 
A  spoiler  beheld  the  fair  twins,  and,  unspHring, 

Tore  one  from  the  stem,  like  a  gay  victiAi  drest. 
Then  left  its  companion— -bis  prize  proutlly  bearing. 

To  blush  for  an  hour,  ere  it  died  on  his  breast. 
But,  ah  !  for  the  widow'd  one— shrivell'd  and  yellow, 

its  sleek  silver  leaves  lost  their  delicate  hue  ; 
It  sicken'd  in  thought — pin'd  to  death  for  xta  fellow. 

Rejected  the  sun-beam,  and  shrank  fro^n  the  dew. 
Then  where,  ruthless  spoiler  !  ah,  where  is  thy  glory? 

Two  flow'rs strewn  in  dust,  that  might  ji wee tly  have  bloom*J; 
A  tomb  is  the  record  which  tells  thy  proud  story, 

Where  Beauty  and  Love  are  untimely  consun/d.  * 

Force  of  the  double  comparative  : — *  Aye,  and  with  reason,— 
for  let  me  tell  you,  the  ditTerence  between  sixteen  and  forcy^^vc^ 
requires  more  nicer  adjustment  than  many  disputes  of  empire.* 

.    The  warmth  of  Oxrila^  friendship  for  Adrian) : 
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•  j4fir^  Nobility  might  claim  your  hand — 

•  Orr,  But  friendship  ^>houId  receive  it. 

•  Adr.  Mv  head  wnuld  be  bewildered  by  ^ch  bliss. 

•  Orr.  Still  if  your  teet  were  preserved,  our  dancing  might  prcH 
^^^d — then,  the  harp  and  tabret  preluding  merrily  in  the  hall— 

•  Adr.  The^polished  oaken  floor  just  vibrating  to  our  step — 

•  Orr,  Our  arms^kiHully  twisted  in  each  other's — 

•  Afir,     Our  breath  mingling;  and  our  eyes  encounterinig— » 

•  Orr.     Oh  !  Adrian  ! 

•  Adr.     Orrila  !  m\  own  Orrila  ! 

[^I  heij  spnvg  involuntarilif  forward  and  embrace' 
After  reading  the  above  ludricrous  description,  we  could  not  help 

exciajming  with  Githa,  the  governess  of  Orrila,  *  Hoity-toity/   and 

aj!r**<Mng  with  her,  that  friendship  *  might  be  expressed  in'wordSy  and 

at  a  docent  distance.' 

Of  the  beauties  in  general,  a  few  little  jewels  will   convey  soihe 

idea.     Vhere  is  a  great  deal  of^  writing  like  the  following,  wKich  we 

bope  our  readers  will  understand: 

*  Adr,  Do  I  ? — Ah !  where  flows  the  Lethe  to  wash  away  re- 
membrances so  sacred  and  so  sweet  ? — precious,  inestimable  mo-» 
nients  !  they  are  the  roses  in  memory's  party-coloured  wreath,  the 
grains  of  gold,  that  Time  shakes  from  his  glass,  unmixed,  before  the 
Tulgar  sands  begin  to  filter  !' 

The  following  passage  deserves  a  whole  wreath  of  fame  to  !U 
self: 

♦  Mod,  Ah  !  when  the  vernal  meadow  tempts  our  feet,  why 
must  the  fatal  siing  be  felt,  'ere  we  can  believe  that  serpents  gender 
in  the  perfum'd  grass  ? — but  1  am  wrong,, perhaps,  to  warn  you — the 
joyous  cup  is  now  lifted  to  your  lip,  and  mine  should  not  be  the 
hand  to  dash  your  draught  with  bitters  prematurely  mixed.  No, 
my  Adrian,  long  may  your  spirit  hold  its  generous,  ardent  course, 
uncrossed  by  chances  that  have  palsied  mine.— Yours  is  the  age  for 

'  unpolluted  blis« — 'tis  the  sweei  May-month  of  your  years — life's 
blue  and  sunny  dawn,  when  Fancy  sweeps  a  harp  in  every  wind| 
and  Hope  flies  laughing  through  unclouded  skies  !' 

The  song  of  Hautfroy  is  in  our  opinion  inestimable,  as  it  throwt 
sin  unexpected  lij^ht  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  *  hard^*  and  ac- 
counts for  the  application  of  that  term  to  the  poets  of  one  part  of 
^  the  tnited  kingdom  in  particular.  This  song  is  styled  by  Mr. 
Ifimond  a  *  hardish  dirge*  If  he  be  correct,  the  word  bard  passes 
through  the  Latin  bardus  from  the  Greek  Bf«Jv^,  Anglice  stupid.  Or 
vice  versa  the  word  may  be  a  German  root,  branching  into  the 
Gre't  VrBpA^vs,  through  Bdef^of,andhence  gains  an  importance  withwbich 
tve.were  before  acquainted — for  in  that  case,  it  would  not  meaa 
simply  slou,  or  heavp , or  stupid;  but  would  come  to  mean  as  sloxt, 
as  heaiv  as  stvpid^  as  pudding  lieaded^  SfC.  a$  a  bard  himself.  From 
hence  the  Latins  derive  their  bardus,  the  English  their  bard.    And 
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•o  things  came  round.    The  word  is  of  immense  antiquity,  and  if  . 
applied  by  Mr*  Dimond  iu  a  manner  that  sets  its  real  value  in  its 
true  sense. 

A  RT.  24-. — Tke  Curfew  :  a  Play  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Latie,  By  the  late  John  Tobio,  Esq.  Au" 
thor  of  the  Honey  Moon,  The  fourth  Edition.  Price  2i.  6d, 
Phillips.    1807. 

IT  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice   a  play  abounding  with 

so  many  highly-wrought  scenes  as   the  present. ,  The   stoiry   itself, 

the  management  of  the  author  in  conducting  it,  and  his  command 

of  "passionate  and  figurative  expressions,  should  all  seem   to  entitle 

•this  *p^*>  ^^  *  ^^^y   ^'§^    ^^^^  among  the   representations  of  (he 

stage.     We    have  been  told   however  that   '  it   goes  of  heavily/ 

This  same  fault  is  alledged  against   many  pieces  that  delight  and 

interest  us  in  the  closrt.     The  reader  of  the  Curfew  cannot   refuse 

to  become  a  party  in   the  dramatis    per'sonae;  and    there  are  few 

passages  in  it   tending  to  break   the   delusion.     The  language  and 

cadence  of  the  verse,  which  arc  in  general  excellent,  are  evidently 

formed  upon    the   models  of   Shaksp(i#\re  and   Massirger;   that  is 

upon  the  very  best  and   safest  models    which  can  be  selected  by  a 

dramatic  writer,  who  tempers  his  admiration  for  those  masters  by  a 

judgment  which  leads  him  to  avoid  their  defects. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  notice  an  occasional  inflation  of  style, 
into  which  Mr.  Tobin  deviates  from  the  more  natural,  simple,  and 
affecting  tenor  ot  his  dramatic  discourse.  Matilda  endeavours  to 
dissuade  her  son  from  associating  himself  with  freebooters,  by 
pointing  *  to  the  mii^erable  n  mnant  of  a  wretch  hang'd  for  mur- 
der.* The  mere  mention  of  the  circumstance  is  sufficiently  horri* 
ble  ;  to  dwell  on  the  subject  is  only  disgusting,  and  to  dwell  on  it 
in  the  following  strain  is  ridiculous.  She  speaks  of  him  as  i»x%» 
pended 


-to  yon  naked  tree, 


Where  every  blast  lo  memorize  his  shame 
Alay  whistle  shrilly  through  his  hollow  bones. 
And  in  his  tongueless  jaws  a  voice  renew. 
To  preach  with  more  than  mortal  eloquence!' 

And  all  this  finery  is  made  to  wrap  up  an  idea  the  most  loath- 
tome  that  can  be  conceived.  Fitzharding's  language  is  more  in  the 
impotence  than  strength  of  rage. 

*  No  jot  appeased  ! 
Tho^I  should  kill  ihee'with  exfremest  torture. 
To  *suage  the  burning  thirst  of  my  revenge- 
Drink  thy  blood  life — warm,'  &c. 

These  extracts  convey  no  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
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Curfew,    The  following;  picture  of  an  outlaw  has  in  It  so  much  of 
file  and  truth,  that  it  seems  to  start  from  the  canvass : 

'  Mat.    What  then !  hast  thou  a  moment 
Weigh'd  the  full  horrors  of  an  outlaw's  life,— 
T*  exchange  the  noblest  attributes  of  man 
For  the  worst  quality  of  beasts — to  herd 
With  the  vile  dregs  and  offscum  of  society. 
And  bear  about  a  conscience  that  will  start 
And  tremble  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf? 
To  shroud  all  day  in  darkness,  and  steal  forth 
Cursing  the  moon  that  with  enquiring  eye 
Watches  your  silent  and  felonious  tread, 
And  every  twinkling  star  that  peeps  abroad 
A  minister  of  terror— 

*  Robt>     Peace,  I  say. 

*  Mat.    The  blessed  sleep  you  know  not,  whose  swcct  iii* 

fluence 
Ere  he  can  stretch  his  labour-aching  limbs, 
Softly  seals  up  the  peasant's  weary  lids.         ^ 
On  the  cold  earth,  with  over  watching  spent. 
You  stir  and  fret  in  fev'rish  wakefulness: 
Till  nature,  wearied  out,  at  length  o'er-romes 
Th«  strong  conceit  of  fear,  and  'gins  to  doze : 
But  as  oblivion  steals  upon  your  senses, 
I'be  hollow  groaning  wind  uprears  you  quick. 
And  you  sit,  catching  with  suspended  breath. 
Well  as  the  beating  of  your  heart  will  let  you. 
The  fancied  step  i3t  justice. ' 

In  an  after  scene  Matilda  is  accused  by  the  baron,  her  husband, 
of  witchcraft*  Of  the  accusation  and  the  defence  we  know  not 
which  to  prefer*     Let  our  readers  decide  for  themselves  ; 

Matilda  is  brought  in. 

*  Bar.    Now  observe  her  then. 

Woman,  stand  forth  and  answer  to  our  chargt* 

The  universal  cry  is  loud  against  you 

For  praciis'd  witchcraft — the  consuming  plagues 

Of  murrain,  blight,  and  mildew,  that  make  vain 

The  peasant's  labour,  blasting  his  full  hopes. 

Are  laid  to  your  account — they  charge  moreover 

Your  skill  in  noxious  herbs,  and  ev'ry  weed 

Of  poisonous  growth,  the  teeming  earth  is  rank  with^ 

Fatal  to  man  and  beast — that  these  collecting 

By  the  full  moon  with  wicked  industry, 

You  do  apply  to  hellish  purposes ; 

To  shrink  up  the  sound  limb,  and  with  a  touch 

Plant  wrinkles  on  the  blooming  cheek  of  youth*  ^_ 
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This  is  not  all— tbey  urge  most  vehemently 
That  you  usurp  the  night's  solemnity 
For  deeds  of  darkness,  horrible  to  think  of. 
That  when  the  yawning  church-yards  vomit  forfh 
The  griesly  troops  of  fiends,  that  haunt  the  night. 
You  have  been  heard  to  mutter  mischief  with  them^ 
Dancing  around  a  pile  of  dead  men's  bones 
^     To  your  own  howling,  and  with  hideous  yells 
^  Invoking  curses  for  the  co«ning  day. 
How  answer  you  to  this  ? 
^  Mat.  That  it  is  false. 

*  Fitz.  You  answer  boldly,  woman. 

*  Mat.  Holy  father, 

I  answer  with  the  voice  of  innocence. 
That  I  enjoy  the  silent  hour  of  night. 
And  shun  the  noisy  tumult  oi  the  day, 
Prize  the  pale  moon  beyond  the  solar  blaie. 
And  choose  to  meditate  while  others  sleep. 
If  these  are  crimes  I  am  most  culpable.  .  v 

For,  from  th«  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul, 
I  love  the  awful  majesty  sublime 
Of  nature  in  her  stillness — To  o'erloot, 
Fixt  on  some  bleak  and  barren  promontoryt 
The  wide  it^terminable  waste  of  waves  ; 
To  gaze  upon  the  star-wrought  firmament 
Till  mine  eyfes  ache  with  wonder — these  Are  joyt 
I  gainer  undisturb*d  — the  day's  delights 
I  am  proscribed,  and  if  I  venture  forth 
To  taste  the  morning's  freshness,.!  am  star'd  at 
As  one  of  nature's  strangest  prodigies. 
At  my  unmeasur'd  step,  and  rude  attire. 
The  speechless  babe  is  taught  to  point  the  finger. 
And  unbrrech'd  urchins  hoot  me  as  I  pass. 
And  drive  me  to  the  shelter  of  my  cottage. 
The  very  dogs  are  taught  to  bark  at  me  i 
But  to  your  charge :  I  am  accused,  most  wronglyt 
Of  having  both  the  faculty  and  will 
T'  infest  the  earth  with  plagues,  and  man  with  sicknest— * 
Of  holding  converse  with  superior  beings :— - 
Why,  what  a  mockery  of  sense  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  wildest  stuff  of  folly's  dreams. 
That  I,  possessing  super  human  pow'r, 
Should  thus  submit  to  human  agency, 
And  being  brought  by  your  rude  vassals  here, 
Stand  to  be  judg'd  by  man  !'  . 

These  fine  and  animated  speeches  are  hardly  raised  above  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  drama. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  take  leaw  for  ever  of  an  author  who 
promiM  and  pt;rfoi:ined  so  much*     In  his  dialogue  we  ackaowledga 
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the  substitution  of  happy  and  natural  phrases  and  'appeals  to  our 
feelings  for  that  vapid  and  sickly  sentiment,  which  aims  at  deducing 
a  inor?rl  from  every  event,  and  every  expression  however  common 
and  unimportant* 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  25. — The  Book  of  Monosyllables^  or  an  Tniroduciion.  to  the 
Chiid*s  Monitor^  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  young  Children^  in 
two  Farts^  calculated  to  instruct  thtm  by  fmniliar  Gradations  in 
f he  Jirst  Principles  of  Education  and  Morality »  By  John  Hom'^ 
sey,  Author  of  a  short  Grammar  of  the  English  Language^  SfC. 
12mo,  is.  6d,  Longman. 

Art.  76, — The  Child^s  Monitor,  or^arental  Instruction^  in  5  Parts, 
containing  a  great  Variety  of  progressive  Lessons'*,  naapted  to  the 
Comprehension  of  Children^  and  calculated  to  instrteci  them  in 
Reading,  in  the  Use  of  Stopsy  in  Spelling,  and  in  dividing  Words 
into  proper  Syllables,  and  at  the  same  Time  to  give  them  some 
Knowledge  of  Natural  Hiitory,of  the  Scriptvres,  and  of  several 
other  sublime  and  important  Subjects,  By  John  Hornsey*  l2mo* 
Longman.     1806. 

THE  mode  of  iiistrucHon  in  these  books  us  well  as  the  matter  i$ 
good  ;  but  the  smallr  /  (ff  the  type  affords  no  temptation  to  chil- 
dren to  learn  ;  this  is  a  very  great  drawback  from  their  general  rae- 
ritsS,and  weare  fearful  the  author  will  too  late  discover  his  error. 

Abt.  27. — Antiqvc^rian  and  Topographical  Cabinet^  containing  a 
Series  of  elegant  Views  of  the  most  interestingObjects  of  Curiosity  in 
Great  Britain,  accompanied  with  Letterpress  Description,  VoL  L 
12IW0.  Clarke.     18C7. 

IT  more  frequently  falls  to  our  lot,  to  censure  thaa  to  praise. 
Painful  as  is  the  former  task,yet  it  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  pleasurable  sensations  we  experience  when  we  harve  it  inour  power 
to  bestow  ajust  and  merited  commendation.  The  work  before  us, 
though  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  executed  is  beyond  precedent  small, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  ^hat  has  fallen  under  our  inspection. 
The  subjects  fengravcd,and  ^e  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  are  faithfully  accurate;  the  printed 
description  correct;  and  the  type  very  beautiful.  We  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  publication  v^  a  second  volume. 
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Aet.  28. — FMes,  Anciennefi  Sr  Moderns,  adapths  a  VUsage  dtt 

Enfans,     Traduites  de  rAnglo/s  de  M,  Baldwin^ 
Tablet  Ancient  And  Modern,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Infants,   Translated 
f  mm  the  English  of  Mr.  Baldwin,     Suo.     llodgkius.     1806\    ^ 

IN  a  former  number  of  our  Review,  we  ^ave  our  opinion  of  Mr. , 
Baldwin's  fables  ;    it  is  sufficient  thecefore  for  us  to  add  on  the.pre- 
tent  pccatHon  that  the  translaUon  is  not  as  go  >d  as  the  original. 

Art.  29. — English  Grammar  adapted  to  the  different  Classes  of 
Learners t  with  an  Appendix,  containint^  Rales  and  Observations  for 
assisting  the  more  advanced  Students  to  write  wfth  Perspicuity/  and 
Accuracy,  By  Linley  Murrey,  The  sixteenth  Edition^  improved. 
8vo«  Zs,  6d.     Longman.      1807. 

THE  very  general  approbation,  which   this  work   has   received 
from  the  public  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  its   merits.  Though  this 

•is  the  sixteenth  edition,  yet  the  present  is  the  first  time  it  has  come 
under  our  cognizance,and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  confirming  the 
decision  of  the  public  respecting  its  superi')i'ity  overall  the  other 
English  grammars.  To  commend  the  author  for  his  acuteness  and 
perspicuity  would  be  only  to  echo  the  praises  of  other  journalists,  we- 
will  therefore  congratulate  him  onihe'profits  which  his  meritorious 
labours  must  have  heaped  upon  him;    and  request  him    to  continue 

'his  exertions  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 

Art.  30. — Arithmetic  made  easy  to  the  Capacities  of  Children,  con* 
taining  above  550  Examples  in  the  fundamental  liuks^  the  Rules  fif 
Three  and  Practice  ;aVariety  of  promiscuous  Questions  and  Bills  of 
•  Parcels  ;  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  other  Systems  of  Ai-ltlune' 
tic.  To  which  is  subjoined  an  AppettiliXy  containing  arithmetical  Fa" 
hies.  By  John  Thompson,  Williams  and  Smith.  H.  half-bounds 
1807.* 

AN  exceedingly  useful  elementary  book,  possessing  a   beautiful 
type,  and  at  a  very  moder^ate  price. 

Art.  31. — Scenes  for  the  Young:  on  pleasing  Tales,  calculated  toprO" 
mote  good  Manners  and  Love  of  Virtue  in  Children,  By  J,  Day. 
Darton  anrf  Harvey.  12mo,  Is,  6d.  1807. 

CHILDREN  will  find  much  entertainment  in  these  tales,  the  mo- 
ral tendency  of  which  is  of  the  purest  nature. 

Art.  32. — An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Natural  History  x>f 
Beasts  and  Birds,  interspersed  with  a  Variety  of  interesting  Anec- 
dotes, and  illustrated  by  nearly  two  hundred  Engravings  of  H'ood 
in  the  Manner  of  Bewick,  ^vo,  Ss.  6d.  Scatcherd  and  I..et- 
terman.    1807. 
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THE  writings  of  Goldsmith  havt  acquired  so  merited  acekbrity 
as  to  render  any  eulogium  or  recommendation  of  them  on  our  part 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  abridgments  of  his  Histories  of  Greece^ 
Romey  and  England  have  met  with  uncommon  success :  and  we  pre- 
dict that  this  epitemeof  his  Natural  History  will  become  au  equal 
fivourite  with  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation. 

Art.  33. — Talenis  improved^  or  the  Phiianfhropist,  By  the  Author  tf 
Interesting  Conversations.  8vo.     55*     Williams  and  Smith* 

THIS  is  a  religious  publication,  designed  as  a  vehicle  of  instruc* 
tion  to  young  and  inconsiderate  minds.  The  authoress  has  taken 
pains  tp  dress  truth  in  a  pleasing;  garb»and  as  the  subject  is  naturally 
{rave»  it  is  no  small  commendation  to  affirm  that  she  never  degene* 
fates  into  dullness. 

Art.  34. — The  first  Number  of  the  Etymological  Organic  Reasoner  j. 
or  Yldestan  Radshenistres  Geuitnessa^  oldest  Reckoner's  Witness^ 
with  Observations  on  the  Works  of  Mr,  Whiter  and  Mr,  Tooke  ; 
mnd  one  Sheet  of  the  Gothic  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew^  andano" 
ther  of  the  Saxon  Durham  Book^  in  Roman  Characters f  and  a 
Utewal  English  Lesson.  By  Samuel  DenshaU^  M.  A.  White.  1807. 

WE  perused  the  eccentric  preface  to  this  work  with  many  sensa* 
lions  of  pleasantry  and' astonishment.  We  were  not  a  little  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  vanity  of  the  writer,  and  with  his  plain  and 
coarse  abuse  o(  certain  reviewers,  &c.  who  have  incurred  bis  displea* 
sure,  both  of  which  appear  in  a  rather  ludicrous  light ;  buty  at  the 
same  time,  we  met  with  several  observations  which  are  equally 
acute,  ingenious,  and  profound.  We  think  the  work  of  Mr.  Henshall 
likely  to  contribute  much  toward  the  knowledge  of  the  etymological 
descent  and  original  structure  of  the  English  language ;  and  we  stre« 
'  Auously  advise  him  to  let  one  number  of  his  Organic  Reasoner  appear 
«very  month,  without  being  dismayed  by  the  censure  of  the  Brilish 
Critics^  whom  he  assails  with  h»  very  courtly  invective  and  abuse.. 
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SERIiS  THE  THIRD. 

Fol.  XI.  JULY,  1807.  No.  III. 


A^T.  l.-— Illustrations  of  the  Theory  arid  Principles  of  Taste i 

^considered  as  they  art   applicable  to  the  fine  Arts  in  §ene'^ 

rati  and  to  the  various  Species  of  literary  Composition  ifi 

particular.     Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  G.  SUlzetj^ 

bv  Elizabeth  Annabella  de  BrUsasque.    l£ma»    MawmaQ^ 

SULZER'S  AllgemeJoe  Tbeotic  der  Schaoen  Kunste,  of 
general  Theory  of  the  fine  Arts>  was  published  at  Leipzig  ia 
1771  and  1774,  in  two  Volumes  in  4to.  In  this  wurk,  the 
author  appears  lo  have  considered  the  fine  arts  as  the,  salu« 
tary  mean  of  producing  a  lively  feeling  foi  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  the  ugly  ^d  the  badi; 
This  point  of  view  tends  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  arts, 
and  to  raise  them .  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  political  con- 
sideration. 

The  fair  translator  of  the  present  volume  has  made*  a  se- 
lection of  such  articles  from  the  AUgemeine-Theorie  der 
Schanen  Kunste,  as  she  judged  most  likely  to  be  of  geners^ 
utility.  These  articles  are  alphabetically  arranged;  the 
present  volume  proceeds  no  farther  than  the  letter  C  ;  and  it 
will  probably  require  two  more  volnaies  to  complete  the 
work..  The  following  sut^cts  are^  discussed  in  the  preseni^ 
volume : 

*  Accent,  AccessaHes,  Act,  Action,  Affected,  Afifectidg^  Atfect- 
ing  L^ng^ag^^  Agreeable,  Allegory,  AmpliHcatioo,  the  Ancient?, 
A nguinhr,  Antique,  Arrangement,  Art,  Artful,  Artifice,  Artist,  As- 
tonrshraent,  Beautifnl,'€feauty,  Becoming,  Beginning,  Bold, Bom ba«t. 
Break,  Brevity,  Ca^rii^  Qharacter^  Gharm,  Choice,  Chorus^ 
Classical,  Clearness,  Cold^  Colours,  Comedy,  ConMBon,  Comparrson, 
Comp&ssioft,  Concession,  Conclusjon,  Confirmatit)n,  Com)e3^ioo^ 
Contrast,  Convietian,  Correctness,  Critic/ 

Sonre  of  these"  subjectd  are  discussed  more  at  lenglfi  th^ 
CuiT.^Et.  Vol,  U.  July,  1807.  ft 
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others  ;  but,  even  those,  which  we  treated  with  most  bre-* 
Tity,  are  not  destitute  of  judicious  and  useful  observations. 
And  in  all  the  articles  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the 
works  ef  the  fine  arts,  ip  which  general  denomination,  $ul- 
zer  includes  not  only  statuary,  sculpture,  ai'chileeture^ 
paintings  engraving,  and  music,  &c.  but  poetry,  ofalory, 
history,  and  all  the  op^k-ations  of  niind>  wlrich  can  properly 
be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  taste. 

*  If  taste/  says  the  translator  in  her  excellent  preface,  *  be  the 
power  of  discriminating  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  tllif 
work  will  be  found  to  be  of  singular  service  in  improving  the  faculty, 
for  it  will  show  what  are  the  constituent3  of  beauty,  and  in  u&at 
the  perfection  of  the  beautiful  consists.  If  taste  be  taken  in  ar 
more  restricted  sense,  as  the  po#er  by  which  we  determine  thd 
beauties  of  literary  composition* — by  which  we  distinguish  true 
from  false  ornament,  the  reality  from  the  gldre  of  excellence, 
this^  Work  will  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  taste.  There  is  hardly  any  species  of  literary  composition,, 
on  the  peculiar  nature  dnd  constituent  excellencies  of  which  it 
will  not  be  found  to  contain  the  most  recondite  obseTvations,  and 
the  most  profound*  and  judicious  criticism.' 

Thisis  high,  butitis  by  no  means  exaggerated  praisev 
In  many  of  the  articles  which  are  here 'first  presented  to  the 
public  in  an  English  dress,  we  discover  great  depth  of  re- 
flection, vaiicty  of  erudition  and  delicacy  of  taste,  fiot 
have  the  original  articles  lost  any  thing  in  the  English  ver^ 
sion,  in  which  the  language  is  not  only  fluent  and  correct, 
butinfpsed  with  that  attractive  air  of  perspiciiity,  animation, 
and  beauty  which  characterises  an  original  composition  of 
superior  excellence* 

We  will  make  an  extract  which  will  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  work,  atiJ  of  the  translation* 
The  article,  which  we  will  select,  is  termed  *^  Beautiful/ 
T.  194. 

*  The  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  quality  cf  the  beautiful,  which 
is  very  difficult  in  itself,  is  rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the 
word  being  applied,  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  to  things  which  please^ 
though  we  at  the  same  time  know  nothing  of  their  quality :  we  should 
tlierefore  principally  endeavour  to  define  the  proper  and  strict  serisiJ 
of  the  word.'  *  As  it  is  certain  that  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful, 
pleases,  so  it  is  also  certain  that  not  every  thing  which  pleases  can 
properly  be  called  beautiful.  .  The  beautiful  cotistitutes  only  one  of 
the  many  species  of  things  which  please  ;  and  in  order  to  know  how 
to  distii^uish  it  from  the  rest,  we  should  consider  alt  the  species. 
But  we  will,  without  entering  into  the  depths  of  speculation,  adhere 
to  that  which  is  taught  by  general  and  daily  experience^    Thi» 
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clearly  teaches  Us  that  some  things  please  or  awaken  satisfaction, 
though  we  have  not  at  the  same  time  the  least  conception  of  iheir 
quality.  There  are  also  things  which  do  not  please  till  we  have  formed 
a  clear  idea  of  iheir  quality.  First,  they  merely  exercise  the  Under- 
standing ;  and  next,  when  this  discovers  a  certain  quality  inthem^  they 
begin  to  please ;  to  him  who  is  not  able  to  reflect  nor  to  discriminate 
that  quality,  they  remain  quite  indifferent.  To  this  class  everj?  thing 
belongs  which  pleases  by  perfection,  as  machines  which  are  so  skil* ' 
fully  contrived  that  they  fully  answer  iheir  purpose  :  and  in  like  man-  - 
ner  that  whi(^h  pleases  through  truth  ;  as  an  argument  in  which  the 
particular  ideas  and  propositions  are  so  connected  as  to  produce 
complete  Conviction.  There  is  still  a  third  class  of  things  which 
excite  pleasure  ;  this  is  so  placed  between  both  the  preceding,  that 
it  in  sortie  measure  resembled  both.  The  quality  of  objects  capti- 
vated our  attentipn  ;  but  ere  we  clearly  know  what  things  are,  w« 
feel  a  plifta^ure  in  them.  These  objects  constitute,  according  to 
our  hdtion,  the  class  which  properly  deserves  the  name  of  beautiful* 

*  The  good  pleases  us  on  account  of  its  material  quality,  or  its 
(constituent  matter,     which,  without  any   reference    to  its  form, 
possesses    the    power    of  immediately   exciting   agreeable   sensa- 
tions.    Secondly,   the  beautiful  pleases  us  without  any  reference 
to  the  value  of  its  constituent  matter^  on  account  of  its  form,  which, 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  the  imagina- 
tion ;  thougl^  it,  at  thp  same  time,  has  in  itself  nothing  which  can 
make  the  object  useful  in  other  respects*     Thirdly,  the  perfect  plea- 
ses us,  neither  through  its  matter  nor  its  external  form,  but  through 
its  internal  contrivance,  by  which  it  becomes  an  instrument  or  means 
of  accomplishing  some   particular  purpose*    We   may  imagine  this 
ttiple  property  united  in  a  diamond  ;  from  its  practical  utility,  it^ 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  good  ;  from  its  splendour,  and  the  blaze 
of  colours  with  which  it  is  illuminated,  to  the  class  of  the  beautiful ; 
from  its  hard  and  imperishable  nature,  to  the  class  of  the*  perfect. 
The  property  of  the  beautiful  may  be  reduced  to  three  different, 
constituents  :  First,    the   form  must  be  determinate  and  compre« 
hended  without  painful  exertion :  Secondly,  there  must  be  a  sensa- 
tion of  multiplicity,  but  of  order  in  the  multiplicity:  Thirdly,  the 
Ikiultiplicity  must  so  melt  into  unity,  that  none  of  the  individual 
parts  particularly  arrest  attention*  That  an  object  which  is  to  please 
by  its  external  aspect  should  be  a  whole  and  not  a  fractional  part  of 
a  whole,  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  in  ahother  place   (See  Whole). 
That  it  should  be  seen  or  imagined,  well  determined  and  defined^  we 
may  readily  conceive  ;  because  any  uncertainty  in  its  determination 
tnakes  us  dubious  whether  it  be  a  whole  ;  and  this  is  injurious  to 
the  nature  of  fhe  representation.    The  uncertainty  whether  we  see. 
any  thing  rightly  01^  not,  is  necessarily  connected   with  a  sensation 
of  unectsiness,  b^  is  consequently  disagreeable.      That  the  object 
flihould  be  compWh^nded  without  painful  exertion  is  not  less  dear,' 
since  every  exertion,  as  long  as  we  are  uncertain  whethei'  it  wili^  at- 
tain its  end|  has  in  it  something  disagreeable.   That  in  the  beautifMJ 
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there  should  be  a  cpnception  of  multiplicity  \%  easy  to  be  eonceiveJ. 
What  is  simple,  or  without  parts,  may  imUed  operate  on  the  sensa* 
t^ions,  but  not  on  the  imagination  ;  but  that,  which  is  merely  a  mul- 
titude of  parts  >^ithout  diversity,  can  occasion  no  fond  brooding  of 
the  thoughts  or  the  imagination  over  this  multiuuie  of  parts  of  which 
there  is  no  variety.  The  mere  number  of  them  has  no  charm  which 
can  interest  the  fancy  ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  comprehends  one,  it  has, 
at  the  same  time,  comprehended  all.  But  where  there  is  multipli«^ 
city,  each  part  operates  in  some  measure  as  a  whole  ;  we  are  agr»-e- 
ably  astonished  to  find  that  so  many  things  constitute  only  one^ 
But  in  order  that  the  multiplicity  of  parts  m^y  not  perplex  by  thoir 
number,  there  should  be  harmony  and  arrangement ;  this  mukes 
number  and  variety  easy  of  comprehension.  Of  this  mullipiicily 
no  part  should  individually  or  exclusively  interest  ;  since  it  would 
impede  the  comprehension  of  a  whole  by  fixing  the .  atteniion 
on  itself  alone.  Accordingl) ,  in  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  p^irts, 
each  should  have  a  suitable  relation  to  the  rest  ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  form,  the  colour  and  other  properties  which  strike  the  senses  or 
the  imagination,  there  should  be  a  good  agreement  and  harmony* 
Wher^  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  litrtle  parts,  they  should  be  com- 
bined in  large  grouper,  so  that,  we  may  not  compare  the  least  with 
the  whole,  but  with  the  principal  part  of  which  it  is,  a  member. 
Where  all  these  properties  are  united,  beauty  is  ;  but  still  not  that 
paradisaical  or  celestial  beauty,  which  works  us  into  ecstacies  of 
bliss*  The  beauty^  whose  properties  we  hdve  delineated,  exciu's 
complacency ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  iancy,  and  only  gently  and 
luperficially  affects  the  heart.  But  men,  who,  without  heart  and 
inrithout  understandings  are  all  imagination,  find  it  a  sQurcie  of  satisr 
faction.  Virtuosos  of.  the  lighter  species,  who  live,  as  it  weie,  on 
vapour  and  air,  and  who  are  agitated  with  emotion  by  a  breeze,  often 
•peak  with  rapture  of  this  kind  of  beauty.  The  deception  is  to 
them  a  source  of  happiness.  A  higher  species  of  the  beautiful  a"ses 
froroaciose  connection  of  the  perfect,  the  beautiful  and  the  good^ 
This  produces  not  merely  satisfaction,  but  that  interior  delight, 
which  often  acquires  the  mastery  of  the  whole  soul,  and  produces  the 
purest  reality  of  bliss/  \ 

The  author  proceeds  inr  the  mrxt  article,en titled  'Beaulf,* 
to  give  a  reprei>ei>tation  of  the  higher  S|)ec^e$  of  beauty,  the 
model  of  which  he  lakes  from  the  htiman  form,  where  the 
external  appearance  i»in  unison  with  tlie  internal  chararcier, 
where  the  good,  the  perfect,,  and  the  beatitiful  are  combined. 
If  we  examine  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians  and  philoso- 
pher$  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  buV  own  on  the  rjature  of' 
beauty  atid  the  properties  of  the  beaiitiful^we  shall  find  the 
ijtmoBt  discordancy  to  prevail.  AH  are  agrecu^  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  Ijequty,  whether  it  be  a  inateual  form  or  an 
id^al  existence,  t)ut  hardly  any  two  wi-iters^poincid^  in  the  ana. 
Ijrisb.    Wljftn  tUcy  cpnie  to  resolve  betiu^  iuto  its  constiku-^ 
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lent  parts,  some  assign  to  it  properties  very  different  from 
others  ;  though  the  sensation  which  is  common  to  all,  seems 
lo  differ  not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  If  beauty  be  something 
real  and  permanent,  it  cannot,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
writers,  and  as  we  ourselves  once  thought^  depend  on  early 
sympathy  or  fortuitous  comhiuations.  Thatbeauty  is  some- 
thing real  and  permanent,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  certain 
elementary  properties  wliich  may  be  differently  modified  or 
combined,  but  cannot  be /entirely  removed,  may  be  proved^ 

*  not  only  from  the  universality  of  the  sensation,  but  from 
this  reflection,  that  there  are  certain  forms  which  please  inde- 
pendent of  all  adscititious  ideas,  and  acquired  associations. 
Forms,  ^hich  have  none  of  the  cotistituents'of  beauty,  may 
Indeed  become  pleasing  by  the  effect  of  association  ;  but,  as 
Siilzer  has  remarked,  though  it  is  of  the  nature  of  beauty  to 
please,  many  things  please  which  are  not  beautiful.  But 
the  forms  of  beauty  please  independent  of  all  associations, 
without  any  regard  to  the  material  quality  or  Ihe  internal 
contrivance  of  the  object.  That  beauty  will  indeed  be  view- 
ed with  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  pleases  by  a  knowledge  of  its  quality,  or  where  there  is 
a  certain  infusi9n  of  moral  approbation,  to  increase  the  sa- 
tisfaction. The  sensation,  of  beauty  is  ofteh  heightened  by 
that  of  utility,  of  fitness  and  propartion  ;  and  hence,  utility, 
fitness  and  proportion,  which  are  only  occasional  accessaries 
toiheeffect,have  by  many  bee&thought  theessential  constitu- 
ents of  the  thing.  Beauty,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  refer* 
only  to  the  exterior  surface  without  regarding  the  interior 
organization  of  the  active  properties  ; — but  the  physical 
beauty  of  a  moral  agent  will  never  please  so  much  as 
where  there  is  a  combined  feeling  of  moral  approbation^ 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake   the  fortuitous  asso- 

-ciates  for  the  primary  constitiients  of  the  beautiful.  As  the 
subject  itself  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  as    the  improve*- 

,  ment  of  taste  depends  on  our  having  a  correct  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  we  will  furnish  a  sort  of  brief  epitome  of  the 
different  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject  from 
the  age  of  Plato  to  our  own.  In  his  Hippias  Major,  Plato 
discusses  the  nature  of  the  beautiful ;  but  from  which  all  w^ 
learn  is  that  neither  the  useful,  nor  the  good,  nor  the  agree- 
able constitute  the  essence  of  the  beautiful.  St.  Austin 
wrote  atreatiseon  the  beautiful,  which  is  not  preserved"  in 
the  mass  of  his  theological  labours:  but  from  some  passages 
in  his  works  we  learn  that  he  made  unity,  including  probably 
in  the  idea  proportion  and  fitness  to  an  end,  the  essential 
constituent  of  beauty.  Omnis  pulchr it udis  forma  unitas  est, 
^ays  he  in  his  18th  epistle^  with  which  we  may  compare  the 
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thirtieth  and  following  chapters  of  his  works   dt  ver0   Relig^ 
and  the  thirteenth  chapte^r  of  the  sixth  book  of   the   treatiso 
De  Musica.  August.  Niphus  (r\bri  duo,  de  pulckro  pritnusi^   de 
araore  sec.  Rom.  1.931.  4.  Lugd.   B.    1j4Qj  8vo.   and    in   his 
Opusc.  Paris   lG45,  4.)  places   beauty  in   an  e^aet   relatioa 
of  things  to  the  end    for    which   they   were   designed.     The 
subject  has  betn  treated  by  Nic,  Franco  (Dial,    ove  si   ragia 
della  Belle^za,Cas.  1542.  4.Ven,  1542.  8.)  ;  by  Nic.Vit.  di  Goz- 
ze(Dial.  della Bell«zza,Ven,  1581.4);  byTorq.  Tassor'Mintur- 
no,  pi?i|,  della  Bellezza.  opposth.) ;  by  Aug.  Vbgel  (l^aXiX^/fs. 
Pulchricontempiatio,  Lips.  l601.4)iby  Ern§t  Valniy^  (Iractj, 
depulchritqdine  juxta  ea,  quae  de  spoqsa  in  cant^co  pronun- 
tiantur.     Bruss.  1662,  8.)«  J-  ?•  de  Crousaz,  Traite  de^eau^^ 
Aflist.  1713,  It.  makes  multipliqity,  unity,  order  and   propof- 
iion  the  constituents  of  beauty.     Lord  Shaftesbury  consider^ 
beauty  as  inseparably  united  with  virtue  and  with   truth  ;  and 
according  to  him  th?it  body  is  beautiful,  when  the  whol^  anil 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  secure  its  activity^  flexibility, 
and  strength.     Hutchinson  in  his  Enquiry  ipio  the  original 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  places  beauty  itself  in  uni- 
ty cona  ected  with  multiplicity  ;   and  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  absolute  and  relatiYe  beauty,  as   far  as  satis'factioa 
can  be  produced  by  the  imitation  of  a   model  which  is   not 
beautiful.  P.  Andre  (Essai  surle  Beau,  Paris  I^ilji^.  Amst. 
1759.  12.)  agrees  with  St.  Austin  in  considering  unity  as  the 
essence  of  beauty.     Diderot,  in  the  article  Beau,  which  was 
written  for  the  Encyclopedic   and   which  is  printed  in   the 
complete  collection  of  his  works^,  Lond.  1773.  8.  after  exa- 
mining the  opinions  of  former  writers  on   the  subject,   consi- 
ders every  thing  as  beautiful  which  excites  the  idea  of  pro- 
portion or  relation  ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a   moral,  phy« 
tical,  musical,  literary,  8cc.  as  w^ll  as  essential  and  relative 
beauty,  as  etery  thing  may  be  either  considered  in  itself  or 
compared  with  others.     And  as  every  particular  thing  may 
be  compared  with  many  others,  it  may  proportionably  or  re- 
latively be  considered  as  beautiful,  or  the  contrary,    The  ar- 
ticle Beau  by  Marmontel,in  the  Iverdun  edition  of  the  £n- 
cy<plopedie,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Berne  and  Lausanne,  makes 
the  properties  of  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  force,  riches$c, 
et  intelligence.    To  these  words  we  do  not  ourselves  affix  any 
very  definite  idea?;  but  the  writers  of  metaphysics  in  all  ages$ 
seem  to  claim  the  privilege  of  not  being  understood..  In  1752 
was  published  in  London,  Crito,  or  a  Dialogue  on  Beauty,  by 
Jos.  Spence,  and  in  17'56awork  entitled.   Idea  of  Beauty; 
but  these  were  eclipsed  by  the  far-famed  production  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  in  1757,  on  the   Sublime  ana  Beautiful.     This 
elegant  writer  maizes  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  beautiful  to 
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consist  iii,— comparative  smaJIncss  of  si^e^smoothriess  of 
surface, — variety  i\i  the  direction  of  the  parts,  without  angu* 
lar  points  or   projectians,  fcut  gradually  meeting  into  each 
other, — ^delicacy  of  frame^— colours  clear  and  bright,   but 
not  offensively  or  ostentatiously  glaring,  or  where   there  are 
any  glaring  colours,  softened  by  mixture  and  contrast  witb 
others.   Kant,  in  his  Critik  der  urtheilskraft,  Berlin  1790,  ex- 
plains the  beautrful,  as  that  which  by  its   immediate  actioa 
on  the  mind  prodtices  general  delight,  which  pleases  without 
any  effort  to  please,  which  appears  regular  withput  any  idea 
of  design ;  which  excites  the  feeling  of  complacency  as  if  by 
inspiration  !     Spoletti  (Saggio  sopra  Bellezjsa,  Rom.    1763) 
explains  beauty  as  a  modiBcation  inherent    in   the  object^ 
and  he  makes  self-love  the  source  of  the  satisfaction   which 
beauty  produces.  Marcenay  de  Ghuy  (Essai  sur  la  Beaute, 
Paris,  1770)  places  beauty  in  an  harmonious  assemblage  of 
proportions  according  to  the  nature  pf  the  ot^ect.     Donald- 
son (in  his  Elements  of  Beauty,  Lond.  1787)  says  that  the 
impression  of  beauty  on  the  mind  arises  either  from   light,' 
«ound,  motion,   or  from  similitude,  resemblance,  contrast, 
personification,  character  or  expression.     Malespina  (delle 
legge  de  Bello,  Pavia  1791.  6.)  makes  unity,  multiplicity, 
Witness  the  constituent  properties  of  beauty;   he  compares 
spiritual,  moral  and  physical  beauty  with  each  other ;  he  con- 
siders the  fine,  delicate^  agreeable  and  sublime  the  elements 
of  the  first,  and  concludes  witjli  an  analysis  of  beauty  ih   the 
arts.     In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  he  applies  his  princi- 
ples to  painting,  arid  explains  in  what  consists  the  beautv   of 
the  invention,  thfe' arrangement,  the  expression,   the  light 
«nd  shade,  and  the  colouring.  Sayers,  in  his  Disquisitions  me* 
taphysic  and  literary,  London,  refers  the  principle  of  beauty 
to  the   association  of  ideas,  and   considers  that  as  the  moslj 
perfect  beauty  or  Qsthe  standard  of  ifce  beautiful,  ^  with  the 
Hvhole  appearance  or  with  the   components  parts  of  which, 
^when  properly  understood)  all  tt)e  eiccellences  of  its  kind 
are  universally  associated.'   Gerard,  in  his  Essay  on  Taste,  re* 
solves  the  sensation  of  beauty,  or  taste  for  the  beautiful,  inta 
uniformity,  muitipKchy  and  proportion,  into  the  fitness  of 
means  to  an  end  and   splendor  of  appearance.     Home,    in 
his  Elements  of  Criticism,  distinguishes  the  beauty  whici-  in 
perceived    by   the  senses   from  that  beauty  of  proportioi| 
which  arises  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  or  usefulness 
4>fathing;  and  places  the  former  in  the  coloqr,  figure,  size 
and   motion  of  the  object.     He  inquires  whether  beauty  b^ 
an  original  or  derived  property,  and  he  determines  in  faVouj 
l)f  the  last«    h  Christf  ^onig,  in  bis  Pbilospphie  der  Scho«* 
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pen  Kiinsfre;  treats  of  the  proper  idea  of  beauty,  of  beauty 
in  a   metaphorical  sense,   and  of  the  different  degrees   of 
beauty.     He   ascribes  bc^'Hij   only  to  visible  and  sensible 
objects ;    and  explains  Uiis   as  that  property  by   which  ob- 
jects please  of  themselves,  and  he  divides  all   beauty   into 
natur&l  and  artificial.  A.  S.  Schott,  in  his  '  Theorie  der  Sch, 
Wissenschaften/  considers  sensible  perfection  as  the  basis  of 
beauty  ;  but  he  makes  a  distinction  between  th^  sinip)e  and 
colppound.  Charl.  Henr.  HeydenreicbJnhjs  System  c/^r^fl- 
fhefik,  distributes  all  beauty^ipto  four  classie's— that  by  which 
pleasure  is  excited  by  an  i^imediate  itppression  on  the  senses 
without  any  intervention  of  the  judgment ;  that  of  wbich  the 
jCharm  depends  on  fortuitous  associati^rns   of  certain  images 
^nd  ideas  witb  certain  obiects  ;  that  of  which  the  force  de«' 
pends  on  the  essential  relations  pf  certain  forps  ^nd  sounds 
to  certain  states  of  men  ;  and  that   which  excites  pleasure 
]>y  the  relation  of  certain  object^  images^  ideas,  thoughts  and 
actions   to  the  laws  of  the  mind  or  of  the  speculative   and 
practical  intellect.     Herman   Sen  Rate,  Disc,  sur  le   Beai| 
ideal,  des  Peintres,  Scc.explains  the  ideal  beautiful  of  the  pain- 
ter to  consist  in  a  touching  unity,  not  only  of  every  member 
irith  respect  to  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  of  every 
part  with  respect  to  the  member  of  which  it  is  a  part;  as  ao 
IT)finite  variety  of  pa^ts  though  conformable  to  every  parti* 
jcijlar  subject.     Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  js  well  Hnown.    Co-r 
l^ens  in  hisPrinciples  of  Beai|ty  relative  to  the  Human  |:Ieadj 
J^jid.  1778,divides  beauty  in  general  into  the  simple  ^nd  com- 
pound. The  simple, according  to  bin:|,isone  and  the  s^mea^ 
al|  times  and  in  all  places  ;and  may  sut^is^t  \yithoutany  pre- 
jdQRllnant  capacity  of  the  soul,  fie  compjifes  it  with  ppfeele- 
p^entary  water,which  has  neither  taste, smell  nor  colour.  The 
pharacterlstic  arises  from  the  addition  of  different  properties,'' 
of  whiphhe  reckons  sixteen.  Falconet,  (Quelques  Id^es  suric 
Beap  dans  TArt;  I^aus.  17Si,)  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist; 
jn  proportion,  hartnopy  and -perfection.     Amid  this  jarring 
diversity  of  opinions  we  might  be  alnaost  tempted  to  believe 
^hat  there  was  no  such  thiog  as  b<?auty,  or  that  it  was  a  pro- 
perty quite   undetermined  or  unknown.     Yet  in  all  objects 
iRrhich  a^e  confessedly  j^eautiful,  there  appej^r  to  be  some 
properties  which  *^rp  common  to  each  ;  in  which  the  form  of 
^eauty  must  essentially  reside.     Qr,  if  iq  examining  a  certain 
liumbfer  of  objects  confessedly  beautfful,  we  would  attentively 
il^ark  ^he  sens^tipns  whipb  are  excited  in  coinmon  by  iach, 
those   sensations  would  constitute  the  essence   of  the  beau- 
tiful considered  in  the  nj^tnre  of  its  action  on  therqiiul.    Si^lr 
jjef^  definitiou  of  the  beai|tjful  is  on  Jhe  whole   more  di|V 
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ferent  ia    the  expression    than  in   the  reality    from  that 
of  Burke.    Sulzer  says  that  the  form  must  be  determinate^ 
and  comprehended  without  painful  exertion.      Burke  says 
that  the  form  should  be  comparatively  small.     Siilzer's  sen- 
sation of  multiplicity^  but  so  disposed  and  melted  into    uni- 
ty, as  to  exhibit  nothing  glaring  or,  offensive  in  particular 
parts^  corresponds  in  a  great   measure   with  Burke's  idea  of 
smoothness  and  gradual  variation  of  surface.     In  this   place 
we  are  considering  not  moral  or  intellectual^  but  merely  vi- 
sible and  tangible  beauty.     But  that  beauty   which   is   most 
potent  in  its  effects  is  a  compound  of  the  morally  and  die 
-  physically  beautiful.     This   beauty   is  to  be  seen  only  in 
tbft  hunran  form.      ^  To  form  a  finished  human  beauty/^ 
said  Burke^  '^  and  to  give  it  its  full  influence,  the  face 
must  be  expressive  of  such  gentle  and  amiable  qualities,  as 
correspond    with  the  softness,   smoothness  and    delicacy  of 
the  outward  form."    This  is  agreeable  to   the  opinion  of 
£iilzer. 

*  Every  thing/  says  he,  •  which  one  seoc  expects  in  another,  9$ 
agreeable  to  nature,  should  be  promised  in  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  that  form  is  the  most  beautiful  which  promises  most. 
But  these  claims  do  not  centre  entirely  in  external  performances' 
and  cforporeal  wants  ;  th«  more  men  are  advanced  in  perfection  <*f 
character,  the  higher  they  carry  their  expectations ;  intelligence, 
penetration,  and  the  marks  of  mind,  which  every^man-  believes  that 
a  more  perfect  ma«  should  have,  are  properties  of  beauty  which 
the  eye  requires  even  in  the  external  form.  The  appearance  of  de- 
formity leads  us  to  conjecture  that  in  the  persons  in  whose  form  it 
,  exists,  there  is  sonoe  interior  im[perfection,  which  is  indicated  in  the 
blemish  of  the  exterior  ^irm.  The  external  form  may  express  the 
inierual  character  of  the  man ;  and,  if  this  happen,  the  pleasure 
which  we  have  in  the  interior  worth  contributes  the  largest  share  to 
the  pleasureaWe  operation  of  the  external  form.  We  prize  that  in 
Jhe  external  form  which  pleases  us  in  the  internal  disposittoti.  We 
tee  the  soul  in  the  body  ;  the  degree  of  its  activity  and  strength — 

The  cheek's  warm  blush,  the  eye's  strong  light,  display 
^     A  higher  bloom,  a  tpore  refulgent  day. 

Before  the  mouth  open  or  a  limb  move,  we  see  whether  ^  soft  or  a 
lively  feeling  open  tlie.one  or  move  the  other.  When  all  the  limbs 
are  quite  at  rest,  we  remark  beforehand  whether  they  move  q^ick 
or  slow,  with  awkwardness  or  grace.  The  external  and  the  internal 
character,  between  which,  as  we  sup^iose,  nature  has  established  a 
perfect  harmony,  may  by  accidents  or  mistakes  be  so  disguised,  that 
a  very  penetrating  eye  and  more  than  common  sagacity  may  be 
requisite  to  prevent  us  from  being  deceived  concerning  the  real 
^ture  of  the  fhmg.     Sickaess  and  oilier  unfortunate  occurrences 
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|(i^y  eiiher  Jong  obscure  or  for  ever  destroy  the  mott'  beautiful  form 
i)f  love.  ^  Ho>  little  are  men  able,  in  such  cases,  still  to  discriminate 
fhe  original  lineaments  of  a  perfect  form  in  the  wrecks  of  perished 
beauty  !  But  how  should  he,  who  cannot  do  this,  be  able  to  remark 
the  natural  harfnony  between  the  (prm  and  the  internal  worth  of 
the  individual?  If,  of  all  visible  beauty,  the  human  form  be  th« 
^siost  beautifgl ;  ,and  if  lliis  beauty,  besides  the  agreeableiiess  of  the 
Ibrm^  whjch  proceeds  from  the  multiplicity,  proportion  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  -which  captivate  the  eye,  awaken  the  perception 
%)f  internal  perfeciion  and  good,  which  are  appar^Jed  in  the  roDe 
<xf  the  exterior  iigure,  we  may  hence  form  a  general  ideal  of  the 
beautiful.  It  will  captivate,  through  its  palpable  agreeableness, 
the  external  senses  or  the  imagination,  while  it  pats  a  spell  on  the 
mtlention  ;  but,  on  a  closer  consideration,  it  will  by  the  internal 
f>erfection,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  beautiful  material,  enchant 
^Jie  understanding  and  excite  a  lively  perception  of  truth,  wisdom 
Jind  p^rfectieri^  in  which  a  thinking  being  tinds  the  highest  satiafac* 
jtion.  It  will  warm  the  heart  with  se.nsations  of.  the  good  :  it  wiU 
indfcate  an  exceilence  and  activity  which  point  to  happiness  ^n4 
attach  us  to  it  by  the  charm  of  love.  It  is  accordingly,  that  which 
at  once  »ivisl>es  the  sowl  wiih  ecstacy  ;  since  it,  at  the  same 
time,  suf3f)lies  delight  to  the  senses,  to  the  mind  and  hearl.  In  what- 
ever work  of  nature  or  of  art  we  find  that  these  three  powers, — the 
acnses,  the  understanding,  and  the  heart,  are  captivated,  to  that  work 
iwe  may  ascribe  perfect  beauty.  And  the  operations  of  perfect  beau- 
ty are  ^he  same,  however  different  the  kind  of  the  beautiful  object 
■My  be.  If  we  were  to  contemplate  the  statue  of  some;  distinguished 
^isonage'ft-om  the  peu  of  Phidias,  we  should  feel  much  the  same  as 
4)n hearing  some  of  the  most  illustrious  patriotic  speeches  of  Cicero* 
ff>ivly  with  this  difference,  that,  in  <he  one  it  is  tl>e  eye,  in  the  other 
4he  ear,  which  serves  to  convey  the  sensation  of  the  beautiful.  In  the 
oi>e  the  eye  is  captivated  by  the  dignity  \and  symmetry  of  the  form, 
\  jind  a  thousand  lovely  ifliprcssions ;  jn  the  other  the  ear  perceives  the 
utmost  diversity  of  harmonji.  But  in  both  ca«es  the  mind  and  th(B 
Jbcart  are  alike  affected ;.  in  both  we  see  a  man  of  the  most  eleratefi 
genius,  of  acute  intellect  and  correct  judgment;  of  a  capaciotis 
heart,  which  displays  the  most  noble  propensities  and.the  most  beneir 
licent  sentiments.  In  both  cases  we  £nd,  amid  the  enjoyment  of  the 
4>weetest  pleasure,  the  heart  stru<:gling  with  a  certain  grandeur  of  se^r 
saiion  and  conception ;  and  io  both  €nd  that  the  beaiitiful  object 
fills  it  with  admiration  and  with  lovo/ 

We  have  not  room  for  more  extracts;  or  there  are  varir 
OIH5  articles  in  these  illiistraiions  of  taste,  which  we  could  with 
pleasure  select  for  the  instruction  and  amuseaient  of  our 
readers.  The  artist,  the  connoisseur  and  the  lovers  of  polite 
literature  in  general,  may  derive  much  improvement  from 
the  perusal  of  the  present  Volume.  The  translation  itself  J« 
t;^e,cuted  witli  no  comnion  |xuxtioji  of  ability  j  and  ejsbibiH 
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H  command  pf  perspicuous  and  elegant  language^  whicti 
has  ^11  the  fluency  and  ease  of  an  original  composition. 


4^HT.  ll^-^Physical  and  Metaphysical  Inauirics.     Svo.   7f. 
hoards.    Jiongmanj'    1806« 

WE  may  divide  the  antagonists  of  the  Berklejan  theory 
-^respecting  the  non-ei^istence  of  matter^  into  two  classetj^ 
founded  upon  a  distinction  which  has  bee^  admitted  to  exist 
in  th^  very  essence  of  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Adam 
^o  the  present  day.  T^  the  one  we  may  apply  the  name  ojE 
the  laughing,  to  the  other  that  of  theory ing  sect.  The  par- 
tisan of  the  former  is  continually  enjoying  himself  at  the  ex4. 
pence  of  this  theory,,  and  is  not  only  merry  in  himself^  but 
f^ndeavours  to  be  the  cause  of  mirth  in  other  men.  JEJvery 
weapon  of  ridicule  and  wit  is  successively  handled  to  pro^ 
¥oke  a  soiile  in  his  associates  ;  pleasant  conceits  iind  .humo* 
I'ous  illustrations^  the  paronomasia,  anionomasia,  the  anti- 
phrasis  und  hypotyposis,  together  with  every  other  ^gu^e 
and  artifice  of  rhetoric,  are  occasionally  enipioyed,  till  the 
concentrated  effect  reduces  all  the  social  company  to  the 
necessity  of  holding  their  sides  for  fear  of  eer(ain  dangerous 
^echanipal  consequences* 

The  latter  sect  assumes  a  very  different  tone.  Looking  at 
this  theory  with  horror  aud  distrust,  they  communicate  their 
spleen  and  melaqcholy  tq  every  neighbouring  object.  It  is  a 
^ort  of  watchword  to  set  them  on  their  guard  against  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  placid  or  benign  disposition.  It  is  a  spring 
which,  being  touched,  unfolds  into  emotion  every  rankling 
passion  and  ms^lign  inclinQtipn.  The  same  sun  which  gilds 
the  rest  of  qature  shines  not  on  their  anxious  countenanceii. 
iTiey  express  themselves  in  terms  which  convey  nothing 
l>ut  ideas  of  gloom  and  dissatisfaction.  They  forebode  the 
most  serious  evilsjy  and  effectually  torture  themselves  and 
Others. 

That  the  san^e  caqses  shpuld  produce  very  opposite  effects 
on  different  constitutions,  however  it  may  surprise  the  igno^ 
rant  and  uninstructed,  excites  no  wonder  in  the  breast  of 
the  attentive  observer  of  hunuin  nature,  who  discovers  pre* 
pisely  the  same  variety  in  the  effect  produced  on  different 
temperaments  by  green  or  bUck  tea,  and  many  other  con- 
stituents in  the  daily  diet  of  mankind.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  process  by  which  this  diiference  of 
effect  is  produced  in  the  present  in8tance,is  itself  very  different, 
And  may,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  account  for  (,h^  variety 
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>»bi<jh  we/iave  noticed.  The  laughers,  whhout  any  reference  ttr 
the  probable  consequences,  may,  ignoranlly  and  unphilo- 
jopbically,  allowing  that  no  harm  could  possiblyresu.lt  froia 
the  practical  application  of  the  theory  in  question,  as  it  might, 
nccording  to  them,  really  exist  without  ^ny  imputation  on 
Ihe  goodness  of  the  Deity,  derive  all  their  amusement  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  without  penetrating  at  all 
into  the  secret  of  its  composition.  The  eryers  are  in  a  con- 
ilant  slate  ofalarm,  and  nervous  irritation,  from  an  idea  they 
fcave  taken  into  iheir  heads  (nobody  knows  how,  as  they  have 
»€>t  any  iuore  than  the  other  party,  analysed  the  ingredients) 
of  certain  poisonous  .qualities,  which,  in  the  end,  must,  if 
»n*  counteracted,  destroy  themselv^es,  and  finally  exterminate 
nit  mankind.  They  are  fully  persuaded  that  its  first  tendency 
is  to  annihilate  all  distinctions,  to  mak^  a  candle  for  instance 
paissfor  '  an  Eijypiian  pyramid,  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  mad 
^og,  tl>6  Island  of  Madagascar,  Saturn's  ritig,  one  -of  the 
PkLades,'or  nothing  at  all,  or  any  one  of  these,  for  any 
f^her,,  or  any  thing  else,  with  much  the  same  richness  of  ima- 
gination, fecundity  of  invention  and  variety  of  combina- 
tion, as  is  generally  exhibited  in  a  well  known  aenigma 
which  «nss€rts  that  all  these  things,  or  as  many  more  things  as 
tfve  patience  of  the  audience  will  admit,  or  the  pariicular 
imagination  of  the  proposer  can  supply,  may  all  be  descri- 
bed by  three  letters. 

The  concatenation  of  canse  and  effect  is  so  comj^licated, 
"their  ramifications  »o  numerous,  that  there  is  hardly  one  cir- 
rum^tance  or  event  in  nature  which  is  not  some  wayoroiher 
connected  with -some  other  event  or  circumstance.  To  ex- 
fvhiin  various  consequences  and  relations  of  certain  things  wi? 
Iiear,  see  or  feel,  is,  therefore,  a  task  which  the  most  hardy 
pliilosopher  will  not  pretend  to  undertake,  or  undertakings 
would  not  hope  to  accomplish:  The  same  difficulty  itttendg 
the  explanation  of  a  singular  phenomenon  which  results  from 
Bcorabjnntion  of  the  ab<rve-mentioned  facts.  From  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Iwooppositequalitiesof  mirth  andlameritatiort 
in  their  antagonists,  the  advocates  for  the  Berkleian  theory 
never  con  tern  pUile  these  two  setts  without  a  straage  propen- 
sity to  laughter  ;  whether  it  be  that  nature  is  more  inclined 
to  laugh  than  cry,  or  that  the  exliilarati^ig  effects  arise  from 
a  combination  similar  to  that  which  constitutes  the  celebrated 
gaseous  oxyd  of  azct.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  philoso- 
"  phers.  Indeed,  that  to  laugh  is  to  feel  conscious  of  superiority  J 
jind  as  in  most  instances  which  have  come  within  our  no- 
tice some  mixture  of  contempt  has  evidently  accompanied 
this  laughter^  we  mighty  perhaps^  be  right  in  ascribing  it  tt>^  a 
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tmnse  of  ibis  kind.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain^  that  thc^ 
enemy  has  been  very  feeble^  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  as- 
certain, the  Berkleians  are  entrenched  within  a  strong  tortre-ts, 
which,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  impregnable,  inspires  them  witit 
a  degree  oF  courage  and  dignity  proportioned  to  the  idea  of 
their  pow^r.  > 

Reader,  if  stich  tbon  art,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  mi- 
nute. A  new  champion  appears  in  the  opposition  ranks,  p40- 
fesslnFti)  be  armed  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  and 
with  fair  weapons,  though  with  his  vizor  down,  and  witl*  a 
countenaoce  more  in  sprrow  than  in'anger. 

It  will  be  granted  without  much  difficulty,  that  in  the^fd 
qf  battle  it  would  be  unpolite  for  the  soldier  of  fortune  to 
challenge  an  adversary  whom  he  has  never  seen;  and  we  ghouM 
impute  not  only  rashness  but  insanity  to  the  adventurer,  who 
should  attack  his  enetny  with  a  bandage  drawn  over  his  eyes 
so  as  effectually  to  eKclude  the  light.  We  critics,  whether 
in  the  right  or  wrong,  are  apt  to  extend  this  analogy  to  arg«- 
nient,  and  to  imagine  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  in  the  fluid  of  contrx)versy,  Ho«r 
ipuch  soever  the  sense  of  mankind  may  go  against  this  pre- 
judice, there  is  a  strange  perverseness  in  our  nature  which 
leads  us,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  assert  our  opinions  up<>a 
every  fair  occasion,  and,  iti  fact,  to  decide  the  merils  of  every 
«ause  by  this  rule,  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  deviate  from  our  plan  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  by  the 
same  standard,  wd  shall  make  them  acquainted  with  theper- 
sonaiendownrents  and  positions  of  the  Berkleian.  They  will 
thus  more  easily  discover  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  his 
new  oppooeut. 

*  I  am,'  says  Berkeky,  *  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  ^nOHgh  to  beJi«vc 
my  senses^  and  leave  things  as  I  find  them.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
real  things  are  those  very  things  1  see  and  feel  and  perceive  by  ray- 
senses.  That  a  thing  should  really  be  perceived  by  my  senses*,  aii^ 
at  the  same  time  not  really  exist,  is  to  me  a  ^lain  contradiction* 
Wheft  I  deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  th4i  mind,  I  do  n^t 
mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they 
Have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  i  fiiid  them  by  experi-.. 
•nee,  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is,  therefore,  some  other  mind 
wherein  they  exist  during  the  intervals  between  the..iimes  of  my  per* 
ceiying  them;  »s  likewise  they  did  J^efoie  my  birth,  and  ^ou^d  do 
after  my  annihilation.  And  as  the  same  is  true  with  regard  tb  all 
other  finite  creaiccd  spirits,  it  necessarily  follows  there  is  an  omni^ 
potent  eternal  mind,  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and 
Exhibits  them  (q  our  viuw  in  such  a  manner^  and  accoriJkig  to  »ucb 
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rules,  as  he  himself  hath  ordained^  dnd  are  by  us  termed  the  tavr  of 
fiature/ 

And  stgairt  i 

*  The  question  between  ttie  materialists  dnd  me  is  nof^ 
whether  things  have  a  r^al  existence  out  of  the  mind  o(  this  or 
tfiat  person  ?  but,  whether  they  have  an  absolute  existence^ 
distinct  from  bting  perceived  by  God^  and  exterior  to  all  minds}  I 
assert,  as  well  as  they,  that  since  we  are  affected  from  without,  w^ 
inust  allow  po\^'ers  to  be,  Without,  iu  a  being  distinct  from  6urselves. 
So  far  we  are  agreed.  But  then  we  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  this  pow^ 
erful  being.  I  will  have  it  to  be  spirit  j  thtiy  matter,  or  I  know 
not  what  third  nature.  Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  spirit :  from  the  efiects 
Ijsee  produced,!  conclude  there  are  actions  ;  and  because  actions, 

'  volitions  (for  1  have  no  notion  of  any  action  distinct  from  volition)  5 
and  because  there  are  Volitions,  there  must  be'  a  will.  Again,  the 
things  I  perceive  must  have  an  existence,  they  or  their  archetypes 
out  of  my  mind :  but  being  ideas^neither  they  nor  their  archetypes  can 
e^ist  otherwise  than  in  an  understanding  :  there  is  therefore  an  un* 
demanding.  Biit  will  and  understanding  constitute,  in  the  strictest 
i^nse  a  mind  or  spirit.  The  powerful  cause,  therefore,  of  my  ideas 
is,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  a  spirit.^ 

•  By  the  principles  premised  we  are  not  deprived  of  any  one  thing 
i|i  nature.     Whatever  we  ste,  feel,  hea**,  or  any  wise  Conceive  or  un-  • 

,  derstandf  remains  as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  feal  ais  ever.  There 
is  a  rerum  nature,  e^nd  the  distinction  b#twecn  realities  and  chi- 
meras retains  its  full  force.  1  do  not  argue  against  the  existenci 
of  any  one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend,  either  by  sense  or  re- 
fiexion^  That  the  things  I  see  with  mine  eye5  and  touch  with  my 
Bands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the  least  question.  The  ' 
Only  thing  whose  existence  we  deny^  is  that  which  philosophers  call 
matter  or  corporeal  substance/ 

These  arguments  our  author  answers  by  the  followitig  con* 
clusiv^e  observations,  which  furnish  a  sort  of  physiognooioni* 
cal  character^  and  authorize  us  to  rank  blm  among  (he  cry<* 
ing  philosophers. 

<  Miserable  aad  hopeless  would  the  stat^  of  man^  be^  if  he  wer6 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind  consigned  to  everlasting  error 
and  delusion  in  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge.  If  th«^ 
foundation  be  bad,  the  whole  superstructure  must  be  insecure.     If 

*  you  take  away  matter,  and  its  properties,  what  will  be  left  behind  ? 
l^othing  that  we  can  discover,  but  the  fleeting  shadows  of  im-aginaw 
tion,  which  will  on  all  occasions  elude  our  grnsp  ;  we  shall  perceive 
nothing  before  us  but  a  chasm,  a  dark  wilderness,  whicl^  if  we  at-^^ 
tempt  to  penetrate^  we  shall  share  the  late  of  the  benighted  traveller^: 

fwho  by  pursuing ii  will-o'- the* wisp,  lands  in  the  marshy  instead  of 
finding  a  comfortable  house  and  a  place  of  safety «* 

Startled  by  the  lively  representation  of  dangers^  de- 
scribed in  this  paslsage^  we  begaa  to  fancy  otirselves  al« 
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r^ady  at  the  brink  of  the  terrible  marsh,  and  it  reqoiredl 
the  utmost  effort  of  courage  and  resolution  to  believe 
thatt  thd  object  of  our  pursuit  was  n6t  this  same  fantas- 
tic ignis  fatuos.  We  proceeded,  however,  from  shame 
of  retreating,  and,  as  the  event  will  shew^  escaped  «ot^ 
till  We  had  been  immersed  over  head  and  ears  in  a  most  cow- 
foufided  quagmire,  so  ill-timed  and  dangerous  is  the  quality 
of  courage  upon  some  occasions.  . 

*  If,'  he  continues,  *  we  reject  matter,  tipon  "what  are  wcto  emptoy 
oiir  minds,  or  how  shall  we  collect  our  ideas  ?'  Th«  whole  prind- 
prles  of  sdience  and  all  the  arts  are  founded  upon  tkc  properties  pif 
matter.  The  chemist, tl\e  mathematician,the  physician,  the  farmeranJ 
the  mechanic^  derive  all  their  knowledge  by  investfgtiting  t'ke  powers 
and  relations  of  matter  ;  even  the  moralitit  and  the  divine  explain 
their  ideas  and  illustrate  their  doctrines  frjf  means  of  mat  triatt  hinged 

After  reading  this  eloquent  appeal  to  the  und^erslanding  we 
made  a  pause,  and,  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  ef- 
fected by  a  .  strength  of  argument  we  had  never  before  en-» 
countered,  could  not  help  acknowledging,  that '  these  things 
were,  so  and  no  slumber/  And  shall  it  be  said  of  us  that^ 
fVom  mere  renitency  against  conviction,  we  abandon  o«r 
most  important  irttere^ts  ?  shall  we,  from  mere  obstinacy,  still 
pursue  this  insidious  ignis,  fatuus,  and  renounce  forever  «ur 
favourite  acids  and  alkalies,  our  cube  root  and  our  squai^e 
root^  ipecacuanha  and  rhubarb,  gypsum  and  clay,  pull ie« 
and  levers  ?  Shall  we  convert  our  moral  sense  into  nonsense, 
tind  our  sermons  into  soporifics  ?  By  the  same  rule  we  must 
relinctuish  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  nay,  lose  for  ever 
our  characters  as  Englishmen,  by  resigning  all  solid  preten- 
sions to  roast  beefa^id  plum  pudding.  We  are  not  suctt 
fools. 

*lf,*  pursues  our  author,  *  we  deny  the  existence  of  matter^  scieiice  * 
and  art  would  be  annihilated  ;  all  our  idea  of'  beauty  (here  «^e 
sighed)  and  proportion,  figure  anJ  magnitude,  numl>er,aud  variety, 
would  be  for  ever  lost;  all  our  natural  pleasures  would  be  destroyed. 
All  our^concerts  and  balls,  all  our  assemblies  and  picnics,,  our  f(>x- 
hunting,  hare-hunting,  coursing,  fishing  and  shouting  must  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  this  execrable  doctrine/ 

With  such  arguments  before  us  and  auch  passfons  within 
we  will,  depend  upon  it,  never  give  ourselves  up  to  a  nxisera- 
ble  and  hopeless  state,  nor  decay  fiom  mere  want  of  noa- 
rishment. 

Satisfied  and  convinced  we  proceeded,  and  soon  discovered 
4hat  Bishop,  Berkeley,  the  author  of  this  strange  theory,  had 
d^oeiv^d  himseU'aud  bis  followers  hy  confouuding  seiuaiibo 
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with  the  object  that  produces  \\^  and  with  the  idea  arising 
from  it.  What,  says  the  bishop^are  houses,  mountaius^  rivers, 
in  a  word,  all  sensible  objects,  but  the  things  we  perceive  by 
sense,  and  what,  do  we  perceive  besides  oyr  .own  ideas  and 
sensations?  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of 
these  or  any  combination  of  them,  should  exist  u n perceived  ? 
It  appears  that  the  worthy  bishop  has  here  reckoned  withQut 
his  host :  ■ , 

*  Every  man  who  bestows  the  least  consideriation  upon  the  subject 
will  discover  a  very  capital  error  in  the  answer  to  this  quwy,  Thtre 
can  be  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  the  thing  we  perceive  i* 
the  same  thing  wiih  the  perception  of  it;  this  is  as  much  as  to  sflty, 
that  the  cause  is  tlie  same  thing  with  the  effect.  In  order  to  pro- 
«|uceaR  idea  arising  from  sensation,  there  must  he  asujccession  cA 
causes ;' 1st,  the  external  object  ;2dly,  the  t>ensat)on  ;  ^dly^. the.  idea 
arising  from  the  sensation.  The  distinction  betwixt  each  of  these 
will  be  obvious,  when  we  consider,  thai  though  we  were  possessed  of 
(hf  quickest  senses  and  the  ifiost  acute  mind  \ye  never  could  obtain 
one  sensation  if  there  existed  no  external  object.  Again,  .though 
we  were  surrounded  by  ten  thousaud  objects  we  never  could  obtain 
one  idea  concernhig  them  without  sensation.  Jlence  it  is  plain  that 
the  external  object  is  the  cause  of  tlie  sensation,  and  sehsation  the 
ca^se  of  the  idea  ;  the  external  object  is  without^  but  the  set>sati6n  it 
within  us/ 

Can  we  with  any  propriety  or  respect  for  our  readers  e-n- 
terupon  a  serious  confutation  of  a  passage  abounding,  with 
such  indecent  misrepresentations  and  gross  assumption^  f  ft 
is  almost  an  insult  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity  to  say  thai 
id  the  passaged  which  we  have  quoted  the  author  first  sup- 
pioses  iuinatter  doubtful  which  was  never  disputed,  and  then 
bfeggidg  the  question  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  enquiry^ 
proceeds  through  hTs  whole  argument  ijpon  the  supposition  that 
matter  exists,  and  that  the  separate  existence  of'external  ob- 
jects is  necessary  tu  produce  an  idea  iiom  sensation.  In  this 
last  sentenceBerkeley.isso  fai'frora  saying  that  the  thing  we 
perceive  is  the  same  thing  with  the  perception  of  it,  that  he 
asserts  just  the  reverse*  To  perceive  by  sen^Ke^js^  according 
to  him,  to  possess  a  particular  kind  oJ  knowledge  thifottgti 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  But  sensation  (allawiag  pecbaps 
a  false  an^l  un[>hilosophiciil  distinction)  only  comtnunicates 
ideas,  and  these  are  tt)c  objects  of  the  mind's  contemplation. 
The  thing  perceived,  then,  is  an  idea,  and  the  percef^toit 
pf  this  idea  a  property  of  the  mind.  How  then  is  the  tiring; 
perceived  the  same  thing  with  the  perceijtion  of  it  f  Berke- 
ley analyses  the  evident  process  by  which  knowledge  is  ac« 
quired  at  far  as  it  >nay  s$U!ely  be  puf»iiied#    OW  author,  kto 
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\m  maaif  r»,  intteiul  pf  coofiniog  himself  to  his  vnQoted  c$nh 

•KM  seoic  (a  term  mdeed  used  uppn  all  occfisiops  in  oppo^« 

lion  to  the  evidence  of  the  uns^s)  excludes  tbe  mean^  ofkoo^iF- 

)ed^e,aod  tarns  out  of  bis  way  in  search  of  the  origin  of  idea?* 

which,  in  the  present  stage,  has  at  least  nothing  to  do  Yfhh 

the  question.  Berlceiey  adheres  to  a  position,  which  ail  parties  ^ 

mean  tq  allow,  that  the  mind  is  distinct  from  the  object  whic(i 

is  perceived.    This  author  confounds  idea  witli  ruind,  or  at 

]east,set4  aside  the  necessity  for  ideas  as  a  medium  ot'commu« 

nication,  aad  destroys  the  forged  chain  of  cause  and  e^ect^ 

which   he  bad  wrought  with  so  much  noise  and  so  strong 

a  band,  ac-  the  instant  of  its  fabrication.     By  removing  th(> ' 

immediate  object  of  the  mind's  cootemplatiooj  he  involytia 

this  original  theory,  however  contradicted  by  hispwn  yfordh 

that  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  for  knowledge   besides  aa 

external  world  and  mind,  which  Tatter  comprehends  atonoe 

every  thing  which  is  doing  abroad  and  at  pnce  perceives  e¥* 

lernal  things  in  their  essence.     We  cannot,  however,  stHl 

help  thinking  that  the  senses  are  of  some  use,  that  the  immedi* 

ate  object  of  the  mind's  contemplation  is  an  idea,  Hod  thai:# 

upon  these  grounds,  and  others  which  ate  adyiitt^d  i^nck, 

for  iostanee,  as  the  nonresemblance  between  idet^  Qnd  their 

arehetypiea,)l)eyond  this  ide^lhemiod  has  nokoow)e;^de* 

rived  thrpogb  sensation,  aa  we  cannot  know  that  whiph  it  does 

aot  perceive^  and  the  very  epAeqce  of  aa  idea  ooo^sfs  jn  being 

perceived.  *         .  ^    , 

•    Our  author  continues  in  the  wne  atraio  of  igfiW^Mf^ 

xaisrepresentatioQ  and  contradietioo. 

*This  mode/  he  says,  *  of  confounding  ope  with  >inotfier,  is  caf-» 
lied  tbroxigh  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  reasoning.  His  gwat  aim 
seems  to  be  to  rob  matter  of  ^1  its  properties,  and  then  t6  lau^ 
at  us  for  pursuing  an  ignis  fatuus.  All  these;  accord Vng  to  h'trn^  , 
are, merely  ideas  or  sensations;  which  he  always  links  together, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  Orte*  of  his  fundamental  ap» 
goroents  is  drawn  from  the  nonresemblance  betwixt  tha  qua* 
lities  of  matter  and  our  sensations  ;  and  becaiiae  there  is  m9  veaaiQ* 
blance  he  concludes  that  material  objects  can  have  oq  ^niit^ncfr 
^*  for»  says  he,  though  this  did  e«i$t,it  is  imposft^ile  fi^r  u»  tp  knf^  il  • 
heeiuse  by  sense  we  know  npthing  but  our  own  ide^  at^d^sensation^/* 
)  readily  jrant  that  ther^  is  no  re^eR^blaace  betwixt  our  sensatioa^ 
a^d  the  material  abi*^cts  by.  yfh'ich  they  are  producjed^  and  it  jf 
ItrfrngjC  that  a»y  sect  of  pbilosopher$  should  have  conceived  th|C 
there  ought  to  be  a  resemblance,  as  there  is  nothing  in  n^tQre 
^hich  could  lead  to  it.  No  effect  is  like  its  cause,  iH>f  is  it  at  all 
.Necessary  that  it  should  be.'  « 

We  will  inform  onr  author  (for  %e  shall  no  longer  tntifli 
aar  reader's  common  sense)  that  Berkeley,  so  l^r  UMa  au^ 
Ca^T.  Rj;v.  Vol.  1  !•  Jul^,  1807.  ft 
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bing  tn'atfer  of  it^  properties,  denied  even  ibe  very  e^istenctf 
"6f  m&tt^,  and  at  the  srame  tia)e  allowed,  on  ih^  testimpny 
of  i^is  senses,  every  properly  which  does  or  can  affect   the 
'Senses.*   That  he-  would  have   laughed  at  htm  for  pursuing 
*hi$  ignis *faiuus  we  have  no  doubt,  as  there  is  just  groinrd 
^    for  laughter;  and,  as  we   may  likewise  be  laughed   at  for 
'pursuing  Aftn,  we  will  ai  least  in  justice  to  our  readers  en- 
deavour to  prevent  them  from  sharing  a  similar  fate.    . 
*  •   The  position  that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
*idea,  seems  to  irritale  our  author  considerably^  as  he  talks 
with  some  petulance,  of  Berkeley,  *  who  ap|>eart  to  plume 
himself  much   upon  the  definition/      He  endeavours  also 
to  fouifd  a 'distinction  between  idea  and  sensation,  which  we 
•think  tmautborized  by  any  data^   If  Berkeley,  as  he  says„con- 
'founds  them^  and  if,  therefore,  ihey  do  not  affect  the  truti)  of 
his  hypothesis,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  go  even  be* 
-yond  Berkeley,  and  affirm  (hat  sensation  without  idea  is  a 
term  without  meaning*     Sensation  h  the  communication  of 
WLtk  idea  by  means  of  certain  organs,  without  the  possibility  of 
'  a  sepanitci  existence.    They  must  at  all  events  be  synchro- 
tioaS|  that  the  one  may'exist,  and  to  attempt  to  divide  them 
'is  io  attempt  an  impossibility.   No  arrangement,  even  for  the 
'Sake  of  phiio^phical  accuracy^  can  io  our  opinion  admit  this 
-disiiliotion.    When  our  author  asserts  thateVery  man  who 
.examines  his  own  mind  will  find  his  ideas  are  not  at  all  re- 
semblances or  patterns  of  bis  sensations,  does  he  ii^an  to  say 
c  thai  Ihe  aeniation  of  paid  exists  wiibout  an  idea  of  pain,  and 
that  the  idea  of  pain  is  in  no  respect  similar  to  what  he  calb 
ID  distinction^  the  sensation  f  VV^e  are  rather  disposed  to  think 
he  only  confounds  here  the  ideas  of  different  senses,  that  is, 
apecies  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  and  means  only 
,  that  (he  house  we  see  is  not  like  the  smell  of  the  rose,  and 
4bat  tbejdea.  of  pain  derived  through  the  sense  ,of  feeling  is 
^dissimilar  from  the  idaa  pf  the  pain  acquired  by  the  sense  of 
•sight,  and  so  forth.     If,  as  he  and  we  strenuously  maintain, 
-there  is  no  resemblance  betwiit  the  idea  and  the  cause  of 
tliat  idea^  and  if,  as  he  pretends,  an  idea  is  not  like  ian  idea> 
what  is  an  idei^  like,  we  would  ask  I    To  give  up  the  resenr- 
blance^  he  may  recollect,  is  to  give  up  the  only  ground   upon 
•  which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  the  existence  of  matter  conid 
be  proved   ;  and  to  2[ive  up  the  resemblance  of  one  idea  with 
another^  is  to  renounce  the  only  supposition  which  can  be  made 
in  the  dilemma  to  which  we  are  reduced  by  the  former  con- 
cession, , 

But  our  author  reverts  to  his  favourite  theory,  by  which  he 
•xeludes  sensation  and  ideas  altogether.  It  is,' he  asserts, 
iUehamcter  eftk^  maUriai  object  ihtx  is  impressed  npoa 
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%nr  mihAi,  and  n9i  ilie  character  of  our  sensations^  and/af* 
terwards^  confounding  idea  and  sensation>  and^  forgetling  a 
distinctioD  he  has  just  vindicated  with  so  much  warmth^ 
maintaios  tbnt  the  characters  of  our  ideas  are  the  cha* 
racter  of  matter.  Hefe  the  mind  without  the  mediationof 
sensation  springs  immediatelj  upon  bis  'darling  matt^r^  and^ 
in  spite  of  the  contradiction^  ideas  are  allowed  to  exists  and  a 
resemblance  is  asserted  between  matter  and  ideas,  which  be« 
fore  be  would  have  us  believe  did  not  exist.  The  absolute 
existence  of  matter  is  also  here  asserted  in  very  clear  and 
distinct  ttrqis,  without  any  fear  of  admitting.a  mode  of  argu- 
ment which  some  logicians  are  apt  to  reject  under  the  title 
of  peUtio  priiicipii.  The  sum  total  of  his  argument  is  this  : '  la 
seeing,  hearing,  tastiag,  smelling  anid  feeling,  do  not  the 
sensescommunicalethe  ideaiofa  nuHerial obfecti  Everyman's 
experience  will  best  decide  this  point,  and  to  it  I  appeal.* 
In  answer  to  this  we  assert,  npon  the  honour  of  critics^  that 
we  have  through  the  senses  no  knowledge  of  any  material 
object,  though  we  agree  with  Berkeley,  that  we  certainly  feel 
Uie. impression  of  something  acting  from  without'^  and  cer« 
.tainly  kupw  thatitisnot  produced  by  any  thing  within,  which 
faet  IS  confirmed  by  every  experiment  we  can  make'  U|)oii 
the  subject.  Jt  is  not  confirmed  by  vthe  evidence  ^of  one 
^ngle  sense  only,  but  all  the  senses  :  declare  the  same 
thing. 

.  To  prove  that  matter  does  exist,  and  that  our  sensations 
.cannot  be  the  production  of  the  Deity,  he, as  usnal,  begs  the 
question^  by  assuming  the  existence  of  •  matter,  and  theft 
laying  it  down  as  undeniable,  that  no  being  can  ^ve  that 
.which  he  does  not  possess,  applies  to  bis  readers  for  a  con^ 
iirmation  of  tbis  truth,that  if  the  Deity  be  immaterial  he  can* 
not  possess  material  properties^  for  thisis  impossible*  He  de^ 
sires,  any  man  to  try  to  conceive  how  a  spirit  could  personify 
matter ,  or  produce  those  sensatiens  which  arise  from  material 
,  properties.  If,  as  he  as^mes,  matter  does  exist,  there  is  ne 
.necessity  fc^r  such  an  interferenceof  the  Deity.  We  readily  al* 
Jow  p<ji  being  can  communicate  what  he  does  not  possess,  but 
we  deny  the  existence  of  matter.  If  be  would  occasionally 
supply  us  with  the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  its  favour,  we 
should  be  spared  the  troahle  of  exclaiming  at  the  end  of 
every. sentence, '  All  this  may  be  very  true^  but  first  prove  t6 
ns  that  matter  exists/        ,     ; 

The  argument  ag^ins4  Berkeley  fnnn  dreams,  Sec.  is  as  lo- 
j[icaland<?onviiicingas  the  rest.  In  the. first  place  Berkeley 
never  asserted  that  all  our.seQsatiom  may  bis  produced  in 
,^  reams,  though  he  naturaliy^^not^h  asserts  that  they  might 
^  be  produced  without  the  action;bf  mdfert^i^t/m/  hiiargu* 
.  "  R  2 
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HMiit  going  impart  lo  dbprovc  the  existence  tofaafeerlftl  bodies^ 
To  make  Berkeie;  assert  that  aU  our  seosationrs  might  be  pro* 
d^iced  in   drcama,  thai  is,  whea  the  sennet  are  not  acting  ai 
aJU  it  to  eoiiiricl  him  of  something  tike  «  ball.     To  make  bim 
assert  that  the  fieiueft  are  the  only  channels  of  knowiectge  or* 
sources  of  idecifry  isi  to  make  him  disavow   hi#  fundamental: 
dftstinciioA  among  the  objects  of  knowledge*  namety,  thai 
tbejr  afe  e'rther.  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  -senses,  or  else 
such  a&are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passion^  and  opera-* 
tion»  of  the  mmd  ;  or  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  betpof  memory 
and  imagt(iaeu)is,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely 
lepreseMting  Ihoteonginally  perceived io^^earl^bresaid  wa}'^* 
It  is  to  make  birap  rantradict  himself,  and   unsay  what  be  » 
thousand  time^  lepeata,  namely,  that  tlie  ide«6  of  sense'  are 
siore  regttflttr^  viividr  and  constant  than  those  of  the  iciagina* 
tiojn^and  hi  fact  to  make  him  abandon  the  senses^wbose  powef 
be  viodicateit  a#  warmly  aa  the  most  orthodoai  materialist 
«an  do  without  transj^reasing  the  boundaries  of  logic   and 
pbiloeophy.  That  the  i4eas  occurring  ia  dreanas  have  nothing 
to  di>with  aeosatjon  (the  senses  being  then  torpid)  we  might 
lead^ly  admit,  but  as  tkleadily  maintain  that  we  nave  in  dream» 
ideas  of  an  externai>  world  or  external  existeiiee,  Uiough,. 
•a  Berkeky  shewa,  les»  vivid  thun  those  derived  through  seii^ 
aation  ;  and  this  ia  »ll  Berkeley's  argument  requires.    Our  au* 
thor^a  supposition  and  illustration   involves  a  contradiction 
vhicb  never  enteied  the  h^ad  ^  this  distinguishing  phtlo* 
tupherv  The  physical   and  melapbystcd  inquirer,  a»  usual^ 
tssumea  his  data,  and  then  driMr»  wrong  rnferencea* 

le  alletpplisg  t»  disprove  the  reality  of  the  distmetion 
adopt^  hy  metaphysicians  concerninff  the  qualities  of  m^t- 
ter»  an  arbitrary  diMinction  of  which,  he  sa^Sj  the  biahop  ha» 
taken  advantage,  he  enters  into  a  verbal  dispute  which  ha» 
9ci  reference  to  the  question  before  us.  He  objects  to  the 
term  primary,  keouuse  the  properties  so  called,,  ^though  the 
saost  distinguishing  properties  of  gross  and  bulky  bod}es»  are 
the  roost  remote  and  imperceptible  properties  of  the  original 
pu^ticlea  of  matter/  Poor  Berkeley's'  vulgar' ootiot^s  witbre* 
,  gard  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  io  which  he  placed  sp  much 
con fideoee,  are^  indeed,  most  unkneircifuUy  handled  in  .  thi^ 
iotsidious  attaeki^  Ueissoilly  abused  because  he  referred  only 
to  what  we  A^x  see  asidf  feel,  and  wi^s^uowiflima  to  prdeeed  in 
the  dark.  Trusting  to  his  senses  a^^ure  g«iifcs,  he  coi^ned 
lum^^-lf  within  the  Unfits  of  sensation..  Our  au^Mf^e  trans- 
eei9dental\6cbemfa.lead  himan  to  in  tangibles  4ind  invisible^ 
which  be  aaf  umes  as  the  basts  of  an  hypothesis  which  coal- 
men seme  At  jooee  rejects  as  'absurd  and  c04itradtctoryi 
3iliQii|$h^  hmv^ytr^  all  this  discusajoa  reitsonly  ea  a  ^uibbisf 
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it  19  aYio,  as  before  •bflerved,  nothing  to  the  purpose.  U  si^« 
sifies  tittle  what  nalpesare  given^  provided  sfich  names  dew 
4cribe,  as  in  this  case^  what  is  meant.  Loeke  and  Berkeley 
^tre  fiot  in  the  least  aSected  bj  the  distinction,  as  they  argued 
only  with  regard  to  impressions  made  oil  iheaensei,  and  tte 
latter  faiatin^  denied  ctie  existence  of  taatte^^  eould  not  b^ 
fimch  ^fed^  by  any  disquisitions  respecting  its  natcrre.  Ttib 
lidvaiitase  whtchSerkelejis  with  much  ill-nature«aid  to  hate 
tak^n,  o^  tone  concessions  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries,  was 
in  illascrdtioa  ratber  tban  in  coniirmatioti  of  his  doctrines^ 
as  tfaeauthor  might  have  discovered  if  he  had  ever  taken  th^ 
pains  to  r^ad  ilaU  a  dtoaen  pages  of  tbe  Principles  of  Human 
Ktowledge*      » 

.  W*  sball  dot  dtrMs  our  readers  or  selves  by  dwefiSng  tif^ 
dn  a  variety  of  instances  of  a  similar  nature  which  oor  aothor 
extends  ti^roughmany  pa^s^  and  which,  leaving  the  origiaal 
question  precisely  where  it  stood,  prove  onty  what  no  onu 
has  ever  attempted  to  detiy.  OH  this  origtnai  question  the^ 
steer  so  clear  tbat  there  i^  nothing  in  ilie  shaipe  ofail  allcrsioti 
to  it^  much  less  any  attempt  at  argument.  This  sarpn^et  CPs 
the  more  when  we  revert  to  the  ftrsi  page  of  his  performattsefe, 
land  observe  the  violent  effects  produced  on  oar  auHior's  Wind 
by  the  theory  in  question,  against  which  he  positively  d^ 
bounces  vengeance  and  utter  {Annihilation.  That  his  ang^r 
c^oiqM  terminate  i«  this  threat  we  had  not  the  \most  distant 
idea,  and  can  onty  explain  h  from  certain  prndential  motives 
which  indneed  him  not  to  attack  an  adversary  whom  be  had 
never  seea. 

Having,  then,  assumed  the  separate  existence  of  matter,  U 
9^y  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  know,  that  it  is  essentt* 
^Hy  possessecl  ©f  various  degrees  of  energy  and  power,  in  o^- 
|>osition  to  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  it  is  dead  and  m* 
-ert,  or,  in  other  words,  incapable  of  action  and  motion^  that 
it  possesses  not  motion  as  an  original  powet  (mark  theniiee 
drnerence  between  power  and  capacity)  its  universal  tendency 
being  to  a  state  of  ^st ;  and  that,  as  it  is  indestroctible,  it  is, 
therefore,  self-crearted  and  eternaU  In  order  to  etplain  the 
power  or  capacity  (mark  the  supposed  difference)  of  matter  to 
produce  the  effdcts  we  hear,  see  and  feel,  and  iti  order  to  con- 
nect two  parts  of  his  subject,  our  author  makes  thefolloWi^g- 
distinction  ?  Accident,  necessity  and  intcUi^rwe  are  the  three 
agents  or  causes^of  what  we  bear,  »ee  and  teel,  8tc.  By  ttcd^ 
dent  he  means  the  meeting  of  twd^  things  which  had  no  pre- 
vious connection,  as  the  meeting  of  two  clouds;  necttnty^ 
which  he  deQnes  by  its  efiects,  is  an  incapability  of  change ; 
4Nt<r^i^^M:c  implies 'contrivance  and  arrangement.  Itistha 
wUeague,  not  the  rival  of  necessity* 
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All  the  laws  und  properties  of  matter  are^  accordihgj^  id 
.tbi9  author^  strictly  ana  truly  necessary ,  bot  its  combinations 
are  not  so  in  the  same  sense  of  the'  word.  The  laws  and 
properties  of  matter  are  as  unchangeable  as  its  existence; 
because  they  are  inherent  in  the  original  particles. 

Matter  then  is  subject  to  necessity,  and  the  proof  is  to  hd 
'found  in  the  original  particles  ;  in  other  words,  the  la\^s  atid 

Eropertiesof  matter^  are  not  the  production  of  intelligence, 
ut,  as  we  shall  see,  are  only,  arranged  and  classified  by 
intelliffeoce,  and  adapted  to  particular  ends.  What  are 
these  laws  and  properties  existing  in  the  original  particles,  to 
which  we  are  referred.  We  know  noiie  which  he  has  al- 
lowed to  exist,  even  among  bis  own  invisible  and  intangible 
^toms,  besides  adbeffion  and  a  tendency  to  rest ;  for,  af  figure, 
magnitude,  solidity,  and  extension,  we  know  nothing,  and^ 
us  before  said,  his  adhesion  and  rest  can  never  be  discovered^ 
^swe  haviq  no  more  evidence  for  their  existence,  than  for 
thatofany  of  the  rest.  Neither  do  we  precisely  compre^ 
bend  what  he  means  by  the  laws  of  matter  inherent  in  the 
priginal  particles,  as  distinct  from  the  properties,  and  he 
,does  not  himself  seem  to  have  very  precise,  notions  of  a  dis- 
tinctipn  qnder  which  he  perpetually  cc^nfounds properties  and 
)aw$«  He  has^  indeed,  named  the  attractions,  let  Qs  say 
theD>  according  to  his  phraseology,  adhesion  and  rest  apfi 
the  «itractions,  namely,  the  properties  gnd  laws  of  matter, 
aire  subject  to  necessity,  whose  character  is  an  incapability 
pf  change.  What,  however,  i^  the  effectof  these  properties 
and  laws  necessarily  belonging  to  matter  ?  The  only  invai* 
riable  consequence  he  shews  to  be  the  level  surface  assumed 
Ibiy  fluids,  and  the  different  kinds  <yf  erystallization,  Which; 
iiowcyer,  at^  he  himself  allows,  cannot  be  wtth  \:trtaitUy  conv 
yidered  as  any  consequence  of  these  laws.  .  In  the  pursuit; 
pf  hi$  inquiry,  be  passes  on  to  consider  ^  how  far  the  capa^ 
piUey  pf  the  material  powers  are  adapted  to  produce  the 
aeparate  parts  of  animaU ;  «dly,  to  unite  the  different  parl^ 
.  together  m  the  order  in  which  they  exist ;  3dly,  to  produce 
^e  instincts  nod  passion^  of  animals ;  and  4thiy,  the  vari- 
feties  pf  QPimals.'  It  appears  that  matter  is  incapable  pf 
producing  any  of  these  effects,  a  conclusion  which  waii 
finnece89^ry  (or  his  fintagonists,  who  deny  material  exis- 
tence, and  unnepe^sary  for  his  friends,  who  will  allow  with, 
Ifim  that  the  whole  arrangement  rests  with  intelligence.  The 
inquiry  wasi  moreover,  superfluous,  as  its  l3t,2d  and  4th  di- 
yi^fon  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  necessity  has  the  pow- 
der of  production  and  arrangement,  and  the  3d,  that  matter 
pay  communicate  ^batit  has  not^  namelyi  instinct  a^4 
passions.  '  -  '  . 
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Then  comes  intelligence  Rmtted  bj  these  laws  apd  propeif- 
tlesof  matter,  consequently  subordinate  to  necessity;   for  if  » 
mind  cannot  at-te^cepit  according  to  previously  efstablished  - 
li]iws,  whic;h,  as  hb.  has  positively  asserted, it  can  neVeralt^r, '; 
toere  is  surely    nbt    much   freedoni  left^  the   will  being,' 
qn  all  occasions,  limited  by  the  power.  In  the  works  of  crea- 
tion be  discovers  many  instances  of  arrangement  aud  desia;n,  ^ 
and  coi>sequently!briQg8  them  as  pi^oofs  of  iptelligence.  Un- 
^rtunatei y,  J^owevtr^  for  his,  thqory^he  sets  out  wi  thcon  tradict- ' 
iog  himself  by  «4l<^wing  li^Lelligence  a  power   ovev   matter ;  \ 
and  fui^ely  if  the  Deity  cao  counteract  a  positive  property  of . 
matter  sUch  Bsr^t,and  occasion  motion j   lie  .is  no  longer^ 
subject  to  the  laws  of  necessity  any  morethan  matter.    There 
a(%  se^veral  other  sligpht  inacctiracies  (if  this  kind  in:his  illuib* 
tratioB  of  the  distinctioo  which  he  has  adopted.     We  shall,- 
tiowever^  pass  Ifaeol  over,  as  our  observatioua  might  possi** ' 
biyexteoa  to  a  voiamelarger  than  his  owQ* 
"Oar  author  with  conscious  security  Approaches  'the  pre*  ■: 
s^n^  of  Deity.  He  has  none  of  the  doubts  or  apprehensibus « 
^bich  intimidate  bis  fellow  men  nponsUcli  b^baslons.    To,' 
Am  there  is  no  myatery,  no  excess  of  lights  all  i^  clear  and: 
distinct.     Hp  Uuffhs  at  those  weak  and  deludied  men   'who, 
li^ye  pot; only  ^lotae^]  the  Deity  witfi  a  creaiive  power  and 
denied  selfrcxi^e^ce  to  every  thing  ^Ise,  {>ut  have  described 
bim  ^  almighty  or  iriiihite  in  power,  sknq  'as  filing  all  ^pace' 
or  pgss^sseq  <>i  i^^i^^^si^jr  i    ^1^"^  setting  aside  every  limit  to 
bis  power  qr  }ii^  C{jp;^city,apjd  making  hini  both  ouuupoient 
and  omnipresent.'  Our  readers  \vi!!;\)'pnder  how  l^e  coolriveV 
to  deny  all  these  attributes  to  the  Deity  with  any  decency  of 
language.  We  can  only  answer  that  if  the  iadeqency  be  re- 
moved, ttis  only  by  the  conviction  which  arises  in  d)e  br^iistof* 
eyery  reader  that  the  oonciusioris  drawn  are  as  ineprreot  asi 
the  premises,  so  that  whenever  indignation  is  ex^itedj  i(  i^; 
immediately  qjuieted  by  the^discovery  of  some  coatracjietipai 
4)r  some  absurdity  which  either  destroys  the  idea  of  th^^  ^a^^ 
thor's  sincerity,  or  renders  him  rather  an  object  of  compas^iont 
than  of  resentment. 

Having  allowed  the  Deity  one  attribute  of  matter,  nfim^ly, 
velf-existence,  as  inferred  from  fodeuructibility,  in  order  ,tp| 
depreciate  him  in  other  respects,  he  eodeavoqr^.  to;  establisb 
the  absolute  existence  of  evil  on  the  narrow  basi^  of  ^r&t 
appearances,  without  any  attempt  to  quality  the  opinioaby  a 
-reterence  to  those  general  prindples  oP  benevolence  atidl 
power,  which  the  good  man  in  every  age  has  found  sugicjeni 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  apparent  evil,,  by  extending 
his  views  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  immediate  circumT 
^''(cest  •  .    .  .;  .i'.    .       / 
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•  If/  sirfs  9tir  autbor,  *  th«  D^ity  had  been  possesaed  of infiailtf  pmr- 
et ;  >f  be  had  b^en  the  creator  of  matter^and  had  bestowed  upoi»  it  all 
it$  powers  and  propertki,  it  wuiiid  have  been  ea«y  for  him  to  bare 
guardet J  against  every  evil :  he  eould  have  pi^vented  the  destructive 
9asfaaf  li^ming^and  tha  terrible  explosion  of  the<  Vo)cano  ;  the 
deyvuring  shock  of  ihc^earthquake,  and  the  existence  of  every  pesti- 
lential disorder*  Why  did  he  not  enrich  the  earth  with  never -failing 
fertility^  and  regulate  the  seasons  So  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
its  precious  productions  ?  Why  did  he  not,'  our  author  continues, •dd 
a  thousand  things  di^erently  fr^  wha(  he  has  dpne  f  A  being  <)f 
ordinary  goodness  would  haVe  prevented  every  etil  and  bestowed 
every  good  in  his  power,  for  his  own  honour,  and  for  the  pleasure 
oT  beholding  tbe  perfection  and  happiness  <^f  his  creatures/ 

This  is  the  usual  cant  of  the  disbeliev^i'^  and  tht^ugb  we» 
p^rhapt^  cannot  accuse  our  author  of  intentional  impiety jse 
1)18  professed  object  is  the  conversion  of  atheists^  we  cabnot 
lielp  thinking  that  he  has  taken  a  very  wr6ng  mode  of  at-' 
taitiiogthisi  and  that  the  manner  in  which  be  has  itAisted  Qp« 
on  tlKfse  topics. may  not  d^iy  render  bis  sii)c<irity  t^tieittonabK^ 
but  be  attended  wHh  verj  mischievous  cDOBequcDceSi  1% 
requires  a  better  reasdner  than  himself  to  eacaU>  while  bt 
degrades  and  depreciales  infi«ite  goodneit  and  pdwen 

*  That  the  syste^n  is  not  absolutely  perfe<^t/  he  says,>  li  Uhd^ili* 
«,\)Ie,  and  therff.#re,  the  Deity  is  either  not  of  infinite  po^er  ot 
Siol  infinite  in  goodness,  it  is  only  upon  the^Hticipte  of  hecessity 
that  this  imperfection  can  be  iUrcounted  for ;  it  is  by  this  only,  th« 
existence  of  evil  can  be  reconciled  with  the  venerable  character  ^ 
(he  Deity  Its  a  just  and  good  being.'  ^ 

In  this  sentence  he  avowedly  subjects  the  Deity  to  neces^ 
flty>  however  l^e  may  subvert  his  former  de^bloos  which' de» 
Btie  intelligence  to  be  the  colleague  not  the  riv^  t^neeeasity^ 
at^d  assert  that  intelligence  and  free  will  a)ie  necessiirily  coil« 
iiected  ;  positions  the  truth  of  whirh  we  biay^  perhaps,  be  in*- 
dined  to  deny^  as  a  logical  inference  from  h»owi>  argument. 
He  b>  b^wever>  remarkably  tender  with  regard  to  man>  over 
whom  he  is  afraid  of  admitting  the  influence  of  tbte  pria*- 
ciplei  Ihoiigh  his  whote  argument  /places  the  Deity  under  its 
)aw$.  If  perfect  intelligence  is  so  situated  smceiy  it  would  be 
Ac  great  degradation^  to  man  as  a  being  of  limited  inteiti^eoce 
fd;be  subjected  to  the  setme  iawi^  with  his  Creator. 

We  bate  shewn  what  the  necessity  is  to  which  matter  is 
4m  hrs  suppotitidn  devoted;  and  that,  in  the  utmost  eaten- 
#ion  0f  bis  doctrines*  it  is  confined  to  the  vei^y  doubtfiul  pro- 
|ierties  of  adliesion  and  rest^  and  the  law  of  attraction  i  all 
which  we  mighl>  possibly,  by  a  considerable  effort  of  tb^ 
updei'standiog,  prove  to  be  marks  of  wise  aod  beaev^lciit 
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.  •OQlrifaoce^  «tid.  hi^  Mctiaii^^  Ooly  tp  be  tb«  effect  of  moh  ii 
diapoaiUon.  VV^  «lmllf  bow^veri  omit  tbW  {^oof|  ^n4  satis* 
fy  o«Hraelvesby  obstemagy  ths(s  U»e  wbole  tende^aey  of  out 
aviborfs  acgnmieQ^  bowevtr.  uoinjueniioiiftt  und  uaexpected^ 
i9>  iafaei^  no  other  Ihana'^erkHiSiand  aaanswerable  attack 
Upon  intelltgetsc6>  nr  the  wise  arraogem^at  and  contriyanea 
of  Ibe  J>eity*  •  For,  to  adopt  his  owa  premises  atid.  iliustra* 
tiotift^  as  the  iiltiin$te  particles  of  matter  are  iiKlestir«ctible> 
aod  as  matter  has  not  the  capacity  of  assuming  animal  form^ 
It  is  owing,  as  a  necessary  cotiseqaence,  to  the  Jbad  contri-i^ 
Tance  and  unwise  arrangements  A>f  the  Deity,  that  life  (which 
is  confessedly  bis  ^ifl)  is  exposed  to  dangers,  that  the  solid 
and  maierial  p^rts  oecome  uniit  for  action,  that  convuU 
•ions  and  volcanoes  distress  the  earth.  All  these  efieots 
ariie  from  ^.particular  app^tian  and  arraageunent of  par* 
Itcle^,  which  is  contessed  to  be  neither  the  province  of  acd^ 
dent. nor  necessity,  but  of  inteUigence.  Eacn  particle  (which 
wur  author  conjures  up)  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  self-ar'- 
lanii^aKsnt,  and  when  arranged  by  inlelligedc^e,  must,,  it  will 
probably  be  conqeded^  act  according  to  certain  new  laws» 
which.,  .we  must  suppose^  are  imposed  by  the  J^leity,  as  ona 
ead  oi  the  particular  dispositioii  he  has  made.  In  conae^ 
qoence  of  this  collocation  the  human  frame  decays,  and>  in 
consequence  of  the  aaorie^  vdi^anoes  take  place*  Gould  not 
iDteliigenc^,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  inaterialt 
have  taken  care  to  separate  from  one  another  such  particles 
as,  in  consequence  of  th^ir  particular  and  essential  laws  and ' 
properties  were  likely  to  produce  these  Violent  effects.  Could 
not  another  arrangement  have  been  devised  which  should 
haveadnuited  a  perpetual  renewal  of  these  iodestractible  and 
quiescent  atoms  f  W  itb  Juch  materials  as  indestructible  matter^ 
mad  tli^  gift  of  liie^  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deity^ 
«atght  not  man  have  been  made  immortal  i  Surely  this  mpst 
he  gratited  even  under  the  confined  views  which  have  been 
iahen  by  the  auttior  €>i*ihese  laquiries.  As,  then,  the  goodi» 
kwess  and  justice  of  the  Deity  m^  not  questioned  by  either  pat«- 
ty,  ftiigbt  it  not  be  decent  iind  quite  as  logicd»  to  assert  that 
those  events  which  wei  conaidef  as  evils  are,  nevertbelessj 
the  jeffiirta  of  goodness  edi^oined  with  power  as  extensive  ? 
'  Agaio,witbregardtothemQraldefectsof  the  system.  It  wlU 
be  allowed  that  themoral  atlribut^sofmanwerebestolred)  aa 
they  might  be  bestowed,  on  mto  by  the  Deity»  without  doing 
vioiieace  to  a  doctrine  which  sapposes  thai  no  gift  can  proceed 
from  a  being-wbo  does  npt  paissess  it.  We  shall  say  nothing 
birtiaf  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  origin  of  the  iostineta 
and  passions  from  the  Deity^  as  the  same  applies  equally  to 
mnU»u    iltb^  Deiijr  possessed  thus  muab  d'pewar^wbi: 
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riiould  vice  exist  ?  as,  if  an  evil^  it  might  have  been  prev^ot^ 
ed^  and  w by  sbould  not  this  arguineotact  with  a»aiiiGh> 
force  agamtt  the  goodness^  as  tb«  foroter  was  tttpposed  co^ 
actiagamsi  ibe  power  of  the  Deity  ?  Mo  one  indeed  wiil  pre-- 
tend  that  the  evils  of  thif^  class  are  not  sreater  in  appearance^ 
than  those  called  physi(;al  evils^  and  the  imputation  should- 
consequently  fail  more  heavily  on  the  goodness  than  under 
the  former  supposition  it  could  attach  to  the  power  of  the 
Deity. 

>   A  ^rand  doctrine  of  this  antbor  is  the  improvea^bleness    of 
the  I^ity.    We  shrill  only  say  with  regard  to  hjs  argument 
thatit  is  illogical.  He  firit  describes  the  human  constitutioo^ 
end  goes  to  prove  that  the  constitution  of  the  Deity  mmt  be 
similar  ;  ana,  then,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  asserts  from  tb^ 
known  constitution  of  the  Deity,  thai,  if  we  resemble  the 
Deity  in   any  thin^>  it  is  in  this.    As  improvableness  k  the 
grand  and  distingui^ing  feature  of  man,  so  must  it  likewise 
be  of  the  Deity,  and  as  the  Deity  is  improvable,  somust  mun 
who  resemhles  him  in  this  respect  aUne.  We  might,  perhaps^ 
be  inclined  to  dispute  the  analogy;  at  all  events,  it  is  unneces^r 
sary  to  search  it  out  in  order  to  understand  with  the  appro* 
i>ation   of  reason  the  manner   ip   which  the  Deity  finds 
enjoyment^  as  the  subject  remains  as  difficult  of  explanation 
bs  before.    What  similarity  of  powers  authorizes  us  to  insist 
upon  this  analogy  in  order  to  explain  how  that  being  finds 
eujoyment,  who  can  communicate  life  and  animation  ?  of 
>«hy  should  we  pronounce  that  the  Deity  must  be  unhappyt 
unless,  like  man,  he  is  in  a  constant  state  of  progr^ession  i 
'    There  is,  we  might  add,  nothiug  very  productive  of  confix 
dence  in  the  picture  l»e  has  drawn  of  a  Deity,  who,  like  an 
.ordinary  workman,  (setting  aside  a  somewhat  greater  degfee 
of  power,)  is,  with  the  same  materials,. subjected  to  the  same 
difficulties;  who  requires  the  same  process  of  experience  to 
ascertain  every  fact>  and  acquires  new  ideas  only  as  he  pro«> 
ceedsin  his  daily  occupations.  We  can  never  be  secure  against 
the  effects  of  his  ignorance,  nor  certain,  that  in  some  graiMl 
experiment  with  nature,  of  whose  results  he  i^  necessarily  i^ 
norant,  this  little  spot  which  we  call  the  world,  or  the  oni- 
verse  itself,  may  not  explode  and  be  blown  into  itsoeiginsd 
.aloms.    The  laboratory  of  the  chemist  furnishes  instances 
enough,  which,  by  the  extension  of  a  fair.analogy,  may  be 
applied  to  illustrate  the  ruin  which  mightbe  the  consequence 
of'  such  an  expedients  Of  omnisciencej  our  author  says  not  a 
syllable  during  the  whole  of  bit  inc)uiry.    It  wastetter^  in^ 
deed,  to  keep  this  out  of  sight*  as  it  might  have  involved  bis 
su bject  in  some  serious  difficulties. 
V.    Contrivance  aad  the  numerous  Yai^eties  ia  (be  wxid(S  of 
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,;    Th/ikOil  and  MelaphpiM  Ihquirits.  ' .         Ml 

Biftttire^  acGorcltQg  txr  this  inqufrer,  necessitrily  imp]y  the  im* 
proveablenes^  of  the  Deity.     In  order  to  infer  tbl^  attribute 
of  the  Deitj  from  the  works  of  oaiiire,  we   should  think  it 
first  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  these  are  in  a  progressive 
state.     Have  any  nev\  laws  for  the  r^ulatiop  of  the  natural 
ierorld  been  discovered,  as  operating  now  which  did  ivot  exist 
ill  antient  times?  Have  we  any  historical  eviflence  of  such 
fActs  i  Have  any  new  varieties  of  animals  of  plants  sprung  ^ 
withoMt  ah  apparent  occasion,  as  emigr{i,tion,  transplantation, 
fiLc*  in  our  own  memory,  that  of  our  grand  tattlers,  or  their 
«moestorsf  There  appears  no  tradition  of  the  kind.     Since 
«he)awsof  nature  have  been  observed,  they  seem  tohaveact^ 
^dl  tiiifformly,  and,  as  they  produce  effects  similar  to  those 
*wlijch  have  been  always  produced,  we  infer  that  thev  have 
.anted  always  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present^  according  to 
^^raodand  fit  system  which  displays  the  utmost  power  and 
TtTitsdom  together  with  the  most  benevolent  design.     Does  it 
of>peai^  (and  ibis  is  placing  the  question  in  its  proper  light) 
that  the  number  or  weight  of  evils,  so  called^  is  diminished 
since  the  commencement  of  history  i  Has  the  improvement 
of  man  suutually  taken  place  i  We  do  not  ask  whether  arts  and 
acieoces  and  luxury  have  increased,  but  is  his  happiness  ma- 
terially improved?  Is  his  moral  ctiaractcr  decidedly  better  ? 
Does  man  cease  to  prey  upon  man  f  Are  wars  and  the  ra« 
^incurs  of  wars   atari  end  i  Does  private  rapine  cease  ?  Are 
injustice  and  oppression  more  than  a  name  ?  Without  any  re- 
ference to  the  fear  of  the  magistrate,  is  the  number  of  m^- 
ral  pffences   considerably  diminished  ?  Though    there  ar^ 
fionae  better  men,  are  there  noc  more  vicious  in  proportion  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  or,  in   other  words,  to  the 
discovery  of  means  which  minister  to  private  and  public  luxr 
ury  I  Vve  propose  these  merely  as  questions  which  must  be 
'answered,  before  we  can  admit  the  data,  from  which  our  au* 
thor  draws  stich  numerous  and  such  important  inferences. 

To  conclitde/  allow  the  premises  to  be  true,  and  at  the 
same  tinie  I^eep  in  mind  the  opinions^  he  hits  endeavoured  to 
enforce  respecting  matter  and  its  incapacity  of  change,  there 
is,  as  must  be  evident,  no  ground  whatever  to  hope  that  in 
the  progress  of  time  the  evils  which  prevail,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  himself,  arise  from  the  stubborn  and  immutable 
pharacter  of  ipatter,  will  ever  be  in  otn/  measure  remedied. 
We  maintain  that  admit  bis  prepii^s,  and  his  last  inference 
can  never  follow.  We  can  have  np  *  consoling  hope,  that 
inteUigent  beings  are  not  doomed  (though  at  present  they 
are  so)  to  be  tternalltf  the  sport  of  the  bfmd  laws  ofheetmty^ 
Mpr  *  in  a  word  that  although  mind  can  never  become  om- 
^IPQteat  oyer  matter^  wbicb  canonly  mean  that  it  i^usteteiri; 
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Dally  be  %fae  sporl  of  blind  necessity)  ytt  it  shaU  cvDtiiniBlly 
approach  to  tWs  extent  of  power/  lo  place  this  ^9cmw^ 
if}  aaother  iigbt>  We  mtiy  say,  tlmt>  of  two  paralVel  lnie>^< 
tboagb  theone  can  fifvcr  touch  the  other,  ytt,  betag  \m^*' 
bMely  eaitendedi  they  idiaii  at  l^st  meet. 

Wemiist  beg  pardon  of  oar  readers  for  beving  d^taliieal 
tbem  so  long'upon  a  {mxiuction  which  can  mer ft  ofity  .tbeir 
contempt;  whether  we  coasider  its  fiindaoientaligiioraoce  of 
tiie.Berkleian  theory,  its  gross  misdonceptioDs,  or  it»  tili^^ 
iimate  inferences.  Let  the  author  take  ever}'  mertt  he  vm^ 
qiaiito  as  a  naturalist,  we  venture  to  pronounce  hiln  no  iiieta» 
physician^  and  recooimeod  him  a  little  to  distrast  hts^^  abUi^ 
iie«  before  he  makes  a  second  attack  upon  received  opinioaa^ 
As  we  have  lately  considered  the  doctriiw  of  free  will  alkl 
necessity,  and  delivered  our  sentiments  upon  \U  we  ahaU  Hoi 
pursue  the  author  through  the  thick  labyrinth  he  has  fonneil 
^t  hitaself  round  this  otherwise  plain  and  intvUtgibiesufc^ect* 
It  may  stiffice  to  say  that  in  this  part  of  his  inqiiiry,  aa  in  iba 
fonder,  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  question  precedes,  the 
misrepresentation  of  evident  propositions,  the.  miscoacepUon 
lof  evident  txteaniogSj  and  evidently  iqconoUisive  xeviita. 


Ant.  lih^-^Jdemdrs  of  John  Lord  de  JoinpiiU*  {Contiw^i 
from  p^  136.> 

THE  profotmd  and  ingenious  antiquary  whos^  dl^sertalionl 
miPt  here  presented  ns,  found  In  the  Memoirs  of  Joihvtllc 
Wany references  to  the  manners  of  the  age  deserving  of 
^elucidation,  which  led  him  by  degrees  into  disquisitions  far 
erceedinj^  the  space  usually  allotted  to  a  commentury.  He 
therefore  confined  himself  in  bis  notes  to  simple  explanations 
ctfcircamstancesand  lan|;nage,and  subjoined  a  considerable 
app^tidi)^,  containing  the  result  of  bis  mare  profound  and  dtli« 
C^nt  inquiries  in  the  form  of  separate  dissertations.  Their 
contents  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  importan<ie»  Some 
will  afford  little  instruction  or  amusement  to  an  English  f^a* 
dfer,  but  tbe  greateir  part  will  be  found  to  embrace  to{)i<>s  of 
general  interest*  We  shall  only  notice  a  few  of  the  tatter  in 
the  order  inwlrich  they  occm. 

Dissisrtation  1st.  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  C^at  of  arms 
to  the  antient  Gallic  Sagum  or  ^soldier's  cloak,  and  derives 
the  diversity  of  colours  in  heraldry  from  the  various,  species 
isffor  of  whicb  these  cloaks  were  in  the  days  of  barbarous 
inagnificenee.and  luxury  generally  composed.  These  fur$ 
were  the  skins  of  ttmines,  iabfei,  and  martins.  The  tWo 
former  were  this  most  noble/and  their  ariginal  n^mes  are  stijl 
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fheit  appellations  in  blazonry.  When  two  or  rt ore  furs  were 
sowti  together^  tte  mixture  was  at  first  called  l^air  (or  rarie* 
gated)   wbic^h  is  also  a  well-knowti  heraldic  term.    In  tfme 
they*  proceeded  to  the  additional   luxury  pf  dyiQS  ^h^i^ftirs^ 
and  the  word  ^  Engouli/  applied  to  fars  when  dyed  red  by 
the  most  ancient  French  poets^  gave  rise  to  the  gii/rr  of  oitc 
heralds.       Purple  was  also  a  castomary  die.      In  an  old 
hook  of  accounts  of  the  master  of  the  robes  to  King  Cbarlea 
the  tiffth  we  find  the  following  article:  ^  For  the  two  rsurcoatf^ 
^Wo  fur  linings,  dc  grosses  pourpres* — Hence  purpurc.    The 
prigiti  ofve$i  or  sinople  i^  not  so  easily  ascertained:     Azun  ia 
^e^same  as  the  aid  herald's  term^  grh,  and  is  a  simple  fur  of 
itself.    The  most  antient  anaorial  bearings  are  composed  of 
<he  simple  furs,  ermine,  vair,  gris,  sable — but  for  tne  sake 
of  distinction,  they  first  resorted  to  dying,  and  then  to  qqar«> 
iering  or  sowing  together  different  furs  ;    and  the  different 
loiraii  iti  which  they  were  cat  oat  and  joined,  gave  rise  ta 
the  different  terms  of  indented,  engrailed,   8cc.   &'c.  whictv 
form  so  important  a  branch  of  the  heraldic  science.    Tha 
ingenuity  of  this  dissertation  will  probably  please  even  where 
its  proofs  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  satisfactory.     Lik^ 
most  other  etymological  and  antiquaCJan  theories,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  admitted  with  reserve  ;  ihe  principles  on  which  it 
proceeds  will  be  allowed  to  have  their  operation  jpinilywitU 
others^  but  be  denied  their  pretended  universality  of  appli^ 
cation* 

Dissertation- 12,  explains  the  antient  royal  custom  in 
France  called  '  pleadings  at  the  gate/  a  venerable  patriar-r 
chal  practice^  of  which  we  have  noticed  an  example  in  tb^ 
life  pf  Saint  Louis?  who  appears  either  to  have  revived,  or 
,  brought  it  into  more  frecj^nt  use«  Froin  the  proceedings 
tprhiph attended  it  are  satisfactorily  derived  many  peculiarities 
of  ibrm  in  ttie  ofQcesof  the  masters  of  requests,  whose  courts^ 
in  later  years,,  superseded  these  antient  pleadings. 

Disserttftipn*  4  )*nd  5,  are  devoted  to  the  great  feasts  and 
'^neral  assemblies  of  the  kings  of  France  (in  which  they  were 
imitated  by  <H>r  own  sovereigns)  The  most  antient  wer^ 
iield  on  the  first, of  March  ;  (whence,  the  Champ  de  Marg 
at  Pails  derived  its  nameXbut  they  were  afterwards  adjourned 
to  the  first  of  May  ;  ^nd,  long  after  the  original  purposes  of 
those  popular  meetings  had  ceased,  the  practice  of  assemr 
hling  a  large  concourse  together  and  dis)*laying  ttie  royid 
laagnificence  and  generosity  continued.  Ftequently.  tourr 
naaie<^ts  were  proclaimed  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  conr 
ferred  upon  these  occasions*  Thus  Custachedes  Cbaipps  i^ 
liif  QbivaUous  t^aem»^ 
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Ce  jour  de  Mai,  cette  grand'  festc  et  belle^ 
,     Qui  pur  le  Roi  se  fait  aSaitit  Denis. 

ThecointcdeBoolainvilliers  ascribes  the  honour,  not  of  in- 
denting (for  they  Were  coeval  with  the  monarchy)  but  of  re- 
newing and  regulating  these  important  assemblies,  to  Charle- 
magne. See  Hist,  dcs  Parlemens,  torn.  1. 

Two  dissertations  follow  on- ancient  ton rn allien ts^  which 
have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  tnore  mature 
labonrsof  M  deSt.  Palay, 

Diss;  9,  On  Knights  Banneret.     It  appears  that  the   pos^ 
pession  of  certain  lands  and  great  fiefs  alone  entitled  to  this 
enviable  distinction.     The  bas  chevalier  (or  knigh  bachelor) 
could  only  bold  a  pennon  divided  at  the  end  into  two  taiisor 
tongues.     On  being  created  a  banneret,  he  was  permitted    to 
cut  off  these  exuberances  and  clip  the  peonon  into  a    square 
form.  There  was  a  distinction  also  between  bannerets,  who 
were  said  '  lever  banniere/  to  raise  their  banner,  when  tbejr 
inherited  tlie  lands  which  gave  a  title  to  it;  but  only  '  entr'en 
bannjere,  ^when  they  were  created  by  the  king  on  account 
of  lands  in  their  possession  which  were  accounted  sufHcieot 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  dignity. 

Diss.  1 1.  On  War-cries,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  rea- 
ders of  old  chronicles  and  memoirs*    The  most  ancient  ap- 
pear  to    have     been     only   short   ejaculations  of   prayer> 
••^  Adjnva  Dens  !"   '*  Dieu   aie!"  (the  Norman  C17);  that  of 
the   house    of  Montmorency,     **    Dieu  «ide    au    premiet 
Chretien," from  a  tradition  that  the   founder  of  the  family 
was  the,  first  of  Cloyis's  followers  who  received   the  rite  of 
baptism.     From  a  similar  tradition  respecting  a  Burgundian 
JBucestor  of  their    own,  the   house  of   Bauffremont  Cried 
**  BauflTremont  au  premier  Chretien:"    After  a  time,  they 
prayed  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  **  Notre 
Dame,  Bourgogne  !"  "  Notre  DS,me  Bourbon,"  ''  Baarn,"* 
"  Auxerre,'*  "  Guesdrn,**  "  Sancerre,"  *'  Coucy,"  &c.  &c. 
became  the  established  cry  of  many   noble     tamilies.     At 
the  battle  of  Bravincs,  PtiiUp-Auguvfuscried,  ^  N6tre  D^me 
St.Denis  Montjove  !'*  Clovis  was  the  first  vvho  irsed,at  the  bat- 
lie   of  Tolbiac,  tbe  cry  which  afterwards  became  cener^H    to 
the  fcin^rs  of  France,  *'  Montjoye,  St.  Denis  !**  Du  Cang:e  de- 
rives  it,   very  doubtfully  we  think,  from  the  hill  ofMont- 
njartre  where  Denis  suflFered  martyrdom.     E>ieime  Pasquier 
$ays,  with  much  greater  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  was 
simply  a  corruption  of  Maj;>ie  St.  Denis — (or,  as  an  Irishman 
would  have  itj   St.  Diiuiis,   my  joy !)    Patron  saints   were 
Tery  generally  invoked  in  imitation  of  this  example.      The 
duke*  of  Bntawny  had  **  St.   Malo,^  au  riche    due!"- The. 
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Bretons  ♦'  St.  Yves,  Bretagne !"  Sometitnes*  the  cries  were, 
like  the  mottoes  oo  their  coats  of  arms,  borrovved  from  some 
jfacnous  exploit  in  the  family.  Of  this  nature  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  counts  of  Champagne"  Passavant  laThibauIt !"  Of 
Montoison;  '^  A  la  recoubse,  Montoison  1*'  Sometimes  from 
.the  arms  themselves,  as  of  the  earls  of  Flanders,  .*'  Flandres, 
«u  Lion  !"  Sometimes  to  preserve  the  memory  of  qM  faoaily 
possessions  and  honours  merged  :n  superior  titles,  as  of  the 
Jsing  of  Navarre,  ^*  Begorre  !  Begorre!"  to  mark  their  des- 
cent from  the  old  counts  of  Bigorre. 

:  The  bannerets  only  had  a  right  to  the  war  cry  ;  apd, 
besides  the  particular  warcry  of  each  chief,  the  >vhole  army 
bad  a  general  war-cry,  wbicn  w^s  usually  that  of  the  com- 
mander in  the  fi^ld.  This  was  shouted  by  the  wl)ole  army 
at  the  instant  of  the  charge  ;  or,  in  besieging  towns,  of  the 
general  assault,  and  of  mounting  the  scaling-ladders*  The 
particular  cry  was  used  by  each  chief  both  when  eDCOuraging 
nis  soldiers,  and  when  in  personal  danger  to  call  them  roundi 
to  his  assistance.  Hie  younger  brothers  6f  fan^ilies  were 
obliged  to  use  the  family<-cry  with  an  addition.  Mr.  Joboes 
has  subjoined  a  curious  note,  which  we  subjoin  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  enlivening  our  dry  analysis. 

*  During  the  time  this  sheet  was  printing,  I  have  heard  from  my 
friend  the  reverend  VV.  Shepherd,  (whose  kiotlneSss  in  overlooking 
these  sheets  I  am  proud  here  to  acknowledge)  a  strong  and  hippy 
confirmation  of  the  eflScacy  of  the  war-cry.  ^  A  pupil  of  his,  now  a, 
lieutenant  in  the  iSOih  regiment,  that  has  most  gajlantJy  distinguished 
itself  on  the  fiel4s  of  Calabria,  writes  word,  that,  previous  to  the 
battle"  of  Maida^  the  French  advanced  to  the  chai^  like  lions ;  but, 
when  within  five  yards«  one  of  the.^nglish  soldiers  shouted  *  Hur^a!'' 
in  which  he  was  follQwed  by  the  whole  line.  The  French,  instantly 
panicstruojc,  wheeled  out,  and,  in  a  few  "minutes,  were  all  bay- 
oneted except  one  oiticer,  to  the  amount  .of  seven  hundred.' 

Diss,  l?-*  On  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Salique  ;"  which, 
after  noticing  several  fanciful  derivations,  Du  Cange  ascribes 
to  it«  only  probable  source,  the  superior  nobility  of  a  par- 
ticular tribe  of  Franks^  the  Salii,  first  settled  in  Gaul  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  established  military  fiefs  descendible  to 
heirs  m^le,  in  exclusion  of  females,  for  the  preservation 
of  military  services. 

Diss.  18.  ,  On  the  Oriflamme,  the  ancient  banner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Deqis^  who  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  counts 
of  Vexin,  whose  dominions  fell  to  the  crown  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  first.  From  him  to  Charles  the  sixth,  it  was 
alw^^B  born  by  the  kings  of  France.  Afier  that  time  we  hear 
iiothtng  of  it.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  form,  colour^ 
and  materials.  ,  *  » 
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'Dim.   t\,%2.    On  \hm  adoptbat  ef  tons  and  brolli^tw: 

Tbil  carious  inglitution  of  chivniry  is  illustrated  by  the  €Xacii<«» 
pie  of  Du  Ouesclin  and  Clifsoo,  and  the  originat  4eed  ^ffra^ 
UrnUif  between  them^  which  ik  given  in  this  voliune,  p*  17^* 
is  a  very  curious  and  valuable  piece  of  antic^uity. 

Dist«  ^i.  On  granting  armorial  bearings,  the  greatest 
park  of  kingly  iiivour.  This  paper  is  acoompanied  by  vart«- 
ous  instances  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  srarv^ 
was  sometimes  made  to  i»trangers>  and  even  to  Infidels* 
Fredrick  II.  says  Joinville,  bestowed  this  privilege  on  Sece- 
jdun  the  sultan  of  Bgypt^*^  le  plus  vaillant  et  le  plus  preux 
de  ioute  payennie.** 

Diss.  ^6.  On  Wissani  the  Portus  Iccius  of  the  Romana* 
So  late  as  Froissart  this  was  a  very  important  harbour  :  but 
the  little  hamlet  to  which  the  town  is  reduced,  now  stands 
St  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  same 
natural  revolution  bas  been  produced  at  Aigues  Mortes  anC 
other  places. 

Diss.  97.  On  private  wars  and  on  the  right  of  customary 
warfare.  This  is  a  most  important  Huhject  to  all  those  who 
wish  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  histj^y  of  feudal 
times  ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pbinting  it  out 
to  thecucipus^  and  not  attempt  an  analysis  Vliich  ii^u^t  be 
extremely  imperfect.  The  dangerous  right  which  it  dw^ribep 
was  often  attempted  to  be  suppressed,  a^nd  by  poa^  ^i  tb^ 
French  princes  more  strepuousfy  than  by  St*  Uws,  tu^t  ajlr 
the  endeavours  made  wer^  ine0e<5tual  till  tt^e  time  <if  JUouia 
the  eleventh* 

These  dissertationa  of  Du  Cangf  are  followed  by  Fiata  of 
ibe  kni^ts  who  accompadied  $t«  Louis  and  tbe'  terma  on 
.which  tbey  respectively  agreed  to  follow  his  standard. 

Several  extracts  are  added  from  Arabic  MSS.  tending  to 
illustrate  the  EgyptFan  expedition.  By''  The  RoadtoKnow- 
)edge  of  the  Reigns  of  Kings^'*  the  Mussulmen  are  made  to 
have  muoh  the  ^  most  fArtsdos  cirliic  on  their  side.  The 
following  letters  sure  there  stated  to  have  parsed  t)etweea 
the  king  of  France  and  the  saltan  Nedja  Eodia  while  tbe  . 
Aeetwas  at  anchor  before  Daaaietta* 

*The  king  of  France*  before  he  commenced  any  hostilitiefy 
tent  by  a  heriild  a  letter  to  the  suUaa  Neji(n*Eddin,  conCfeived 
10  tbe  foltqwmg  words : 

'  Vou  are  not  ignorant  4hat  I  am  the  prince  of  tbo3e  who  follow 
lie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  i|s  you  are  of  those  who  obey  the 
laws  of  Mehoffimed.  Your  power  inspires  ipa  with  po  fear.  How 
should  itf  I  who  make  tbe  Mussulman  in  Spain  tremble  !  Ilead 
|hem  as  |i  shepherd  does  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  have  made  the  bravest 
among  them  perisby  and  loaded  their  meu  and  women  with^bainv 
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*rb<*y  enfleavour  by  presents  to  appense  naft,  and  tarn  my  arms  to 
atlother  quarter.  The  soldrers  who  inarch  under  my  standards  90* 
v6r  the  plains,  and  my  cavalry  is  not  less  redbubcable.  You  haif« 
but  one  method  to  avokl  the  tempt  st  that  threatens  you.  Receive 
priests,  wlwi  will  teach  you  the  Christian  religion  :  embrace  it,  and 
adore^  the  Crpss :  otherwise  I  will  pursue  you  every  where,  and 
Go<i  shall  decide  whether  you  or  I  be  mailer  of  Egypt/' 

'  NedjmEddint  on  reading  this  letjterv  could  not  restrain  his 
tears.  He  caused  the  followrng  answer  to  be  written  by  Xk9 
cadi  Bchaedin,  his  secretary. 

•*  In  the  name  of  the  Omnipotent, and  All-merciful  God,  sal- 
vation to  our  proper  Mahommed  and  hi>  friends,  1  have  re*  - 
ceived  your  letter  :  it  is  filled  with  menaces,  and  you  make  a  boast 
of  the  great  number  of  your  soldiers.  Are  yoii  ignorant  that  wt 
know  the  use  of  arms,  and  that  we  inherit  the  valour  of  our  an- 
c'estors  ?  No  one  has  ever  attacked  us  without  feeling  our  superiority. 
Recollect  the  conquests  we  have  made  from  the  Christians  :  we  have 
driven  them  from  the  lands  they  possessed  :  their  strongest  towns 
liave  faliets  under  our  blows.  Recall  to  your  mind  that  passage 
of  the  Alcoran  which  says, '  those  who  make  war  unjustly  shall 
perisk  ;' and  also  another  passage,  *•  l^ow  often  have  the  most  numerous 
arnues  been  destroyed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers.'  God  protects  the 
Just;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  protection,  nor  that  he  will  cqq« 
foutid  your  arrogant  designs/' 

Tiiis  is  a  most  interesting  extract.  It  desctibes  the  |>ro-» 
c^eedidgs  it  Cairo  and  in  the  Saracen  camp  with  as  much  sim^ 
plicity,  and,  probably,  with  as  much  fidelity  also>  as  Joinvilte 
details  those  at  Damietta  and  in  the  Christian  army.  The 
two  accounts  strengthen  one  another  very  remarkably  excepi 
in  the  point  of  numbers,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  Arabian 
grossly  exaggerates.  The  verses  made  by  the  poet  Essahib* 
Gliemal->^£daen-Ben*Matroub,  on  the  departure  of  St.  Louis» 
would  have  taught  a^  excellent  lesson  to  that  infatuated 
prince. 

The  two  Concluding  dissertationi^  are  hrfi;hly  interesting, 
and  the  most  important  in  the  volume.  They  throw  as 
much  light  as  probably  ever  will  be  thrown  on  the  bistorj 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  or  chief  of  the  Assassins,  a 
per^nage  of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
crusades^  and  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  with  a 
kind  of  mysterious  awe. which  his  very  name  seems  peculiar-* 
ly  calculated  to  inspire.  We  own  that  our  estimation  of 
him  is  sunk  immediately  to  the  common  level  of  mankind 
b;  the  information  that  the  word  absurdly  translated  by  our 
llatia chroniclers  'senex^*  and  thence  rendfered*^*  vieux/  ^  Old 
man/  is  merely  an  eastern  tiile^  and  pronounced  by  the  A- 
rabs '  scheick/  which  signifies  no  more  than  prince  or  chiefs 
and  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  age  of  the  pertoflr 
CaiT.  Rkv.  Vol.  11,  Juljf,  lfc07.  S 
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♦  *  ,      Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 

M»d^  la  Ravailliere,  not  content  with  removiDg  the  shadowy ' 
Tcil^  whjich.  added  so  woaderfuliy  to  the  apparent  bolk  Bud  im- 
portapceof  this  celebrated  character^proceeds  to  call  in  questkm 
tAhuj,  if  not  all,  of  tbeacfsof  secret  violence  commonly 
ascribed  to  bioii  particularly,  the  murder  of  Conrade,  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  that  on  Saint  Louis.  As  to  the  former,  ^e  are  sorry  to  say 
that  Jf  the  scheick  of  the  assassins  was  innocent,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  believe  our  own  Coeur  de  Lion  guilty  of  it.     The, 
action  was  very  generally  ascribed  to  him  in  the  east,and  the, 
'  leftter  from  the  scheick,  absolving  him  of  it,  though  preser- 
ved by  Rymer  in  his  FcBdera,is  a  very  paWble  forgery. 

M.  Falconet  ha^  completed  in  a  most  elaborate  and  inge-. 
nious  manner  the  imperfect  sketch  of  La  Ravailliere.  The 
witnesses  whom  he  brings  forward  to  support  his  assertions 
and  ground  his  theory  respecting  ibem  are  very  irameroufl 
Kud  of  the  most  respectable  antiqiiity.  Among  cbristito 
writers,  he  relies  on  the  authorities  of  Benjamin  of  Tudeia 
and  Willi^mi  archbishop  of  Tyre,  both  of  the  I2th  eenturyl;^ 
^f  H^iiton  prince  of  Armenia,  who  wrote  histmicat  me- 
.  moirs  which  he  published  in  France  rn  the  year  1 305 ;  of  Paul 
tbe  Venetian,  whoselwojournies  were  accomplished  in  1^6 
and  1£70;  of  John  Phocas,  who  tnivelled  in  1185;  of 
Jam^s  de  Vitry  bishop  of  Acre  in  the  bcginhiog  of  the  Idth 
century.  The  Assassins  are  mentioned  by  £lmacin,  AbnU 
pbaragius,  and  Bayadur  Khsln,  Among  the  orientals)  who  ail 
give  them  different  names,  but  attribute  to  them  a  striking 
identity  of  character. 

From  all  these  authorities,  Mons.  F.  very  satisfactorily  de 
duces  thisgenera)  account  of  the  nation  and  religion  of  the 
Assassins.  Giafjir-al-Sedec,  the  sixth  imam  in  descent  fronn 
^li,  had  several  sons,  of  whom  Ismael  was  the  eldest.  From 
hiin  the  Assassins  derived  their  appellation  ofhmaelites.undet  ^ 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  several  writers  to  whom  tbeii 
more  peculiar  name  seems  to  have  been  unknown.  A  branch^ 
of  these  Ismaelite&  seized  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  for  three 
centuries  under  the  title  of  Falimites.  The  Ismaelitet  of 
Asia  established  themselves  later;  but,  reckoning  from  Gia« 
far  their  founder,  who  died  in  770,  to  1170,  the  period  about 
which  William  of  Tyre  wrote,  we  obtain  a  confirmation  of 
his  report  ^  that  the  nation  had  existed  four  centuries.'  Theit 
most  remarkable  doctrines  wet  e  those  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis, and  of  the  descent  of  the  boiy  spirit  on  the  persons  of 
the  imams.  Tueir  opinion  of  the  divine  authority  of  their 
scheicks  is  strikingly  exemplifiedin  the  story  of  A&u  Ttaabeiv 
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p^  S 12,  They  dressed  also  according  to  a  precept  of  religion 
which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Essenians  and 
Kaicarenes,  from  which  they  acquired  another  name  which 
has  been  given  them  by  many  coniiemporary  writers,  the 
'  Vestus  de  Blanc/  The  Carmathes  were  a  tribe  of  the  Is* 
IQaelites,  among  whom  these  doctrines  were  most  prevalent. 
AbouJ[  the  year  408  of  Hej.  Darari  a  chief  of  this  tribe,  con-« 
verted  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  instituted  tbesect  of  *  Dara- 
riouns-/  A  hundred  years  after,  Hassan-Sabeh  collected 
some  remains  of  the  Carmathes  and  Darariounsi  and  settled 
with  them  in  the  Persian  province  of  Kouhestan,  where  h'e 
established  the  dynasty  of  eastern  Ismaelites.  About  the 
same  period,  other  remnants  of  the  same  tribe  and^sect  were 
collected  by  Hamzah,  and  fixed  on  the  back  of  mount  Leba-» 
non.  The  Persian  Ismaelites  subsisted  under  a  dynasty  of 
eight  princes  froni  Hassan  to  Aladdin  and  Rokn^ddin,  who 
were  overthrown  by  the  Tartar  Holagore  some  time  aftejf 
1250.  The  Western,  or  Syrian,  Ismaelites  were  most  famous 
in  the  12th  century,  and  were  attacked  by  Saladin  in  1170 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  on  his  lite  made  by  some  of 
tbem.  They,  preserved  their  liberty  notwithstanding  his 
inroad,  and  their  dynasty  subsisted  till  they  were  rooted  out 
(asi  Abulfeda  relates  it)  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  sultan  of 
Eeyptin  I28ft 

M.  Falconet  then  proceeds  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
assassin.  He  confutes  the  opinion  which  refers  it  to 
tbe  tribe  of  ^^ssacem,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  that  also 
whicbs  would  draw  it  from  the  Essenes  whom  they  somewhat 
resembled  in  doctrine,  and  to  another  which  ascribes  it  to 
assikkin  (or  the  mountain  of  the  poniard)  ah  appellation  given 
iQ  mount  Lebanon  where  the'^scheick  resided.  The  true 
etymology^  he  says,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  ^rabic  verb  '  has- 
sa,'  to  kill.  It  is,  after  all,  very  probable,  that  the  people 
themselves  were  ignorant  of  the  term  which,  from  fear  or 
reproach,  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  surrounding  nations* 
In  Egypt  they  were  called  Bathemans  or  illuminati,  though 
more  frequently  Ismaelites  both  by  themselves  and  others* 
And  it  is  from  this  word,  Bathenians,  that  Joinville  probably 
inanaged  to  confound  things  by  calling  them  Bedouins,  a 
people  to  whom  they  in  fact  had  no  manner  of  affinity. 

In  their  religion,  independent  of^ome  peculiar  tenets,  they 
were  strict  Mahometan's  of  the  sect  of  Ali.  But  their  hosti- 
lity wjas  directed  equally  against  all  denominations  of  Mussel- 
men  who  differed  from  them  and  the  christians  themselves. 

M.  Falconet  disputes  the  opinion  of  La  Havailliere  respect* 
ingthe  marquis  of  Montferral's  assassination,  though  he 
agrees  with  him  that  tlie  letter  of  the  scheick  is  a  manifest 
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fabrication.  He  exculpates  Richard  and  throws  the  blam^ 
on  Humphrey  lord  of  Thoron,  who  was  much  exasperal^d' 
Ht  his  marriage  with  the  heirebS  of  Jerusalem  having  been  an- 
nulled to  make  way  for  the  pretensions  of  Conrade.  He 
hiredy  it  should  seem,  some  ruffians  of  the  nation  of  Asi>asstn» 
to  r^Vfengfe  his  quai^ret  arid  rid  him  of  his  rival.' 

Th^  celebrated*  garden  of  the  Assassins  appears'  fo  hasW^ 
"Been  a  kindof  earl^iTy  f^aradise  into  which  tbescheicE:  trans- 
ported (when  overcome  with  sleeping  potions)  the  youths 
vrhom  he  destined'  to  the  perpetration  of  a  murder^  that  they' 
might  have  a  foretaste  of  the  immortal  paradise  promised  by 
the  prbphet  to  his  faithful  followers. 

We  have  now  completed  the  exanrination  we  proposed  ttv 
malbe  of  these  interesting  papers,  in  which  we  have  confined 
ourseltt^s  tfo  a'  general  summary  of  the  confents  of  those 
most  Worthy  ^f  attention^  conceiving  that,  in  so  doing;  we 
have  performed*  our  duty  Better  than  we  eould  have  done  hf 
hazarding  crude  conjectures  of  our  own  on  subjects  whicU 
have  been  ttiofou^hly  iiivesligated  by  the  nf^ost  leaded  and  ac- 
curate antiquariansr  in  the  pages  before  us. 


Art.  ly. -^  J  n  Inquirt/i  into  the  Seat  and  Natnrt  of  Fever  ai^^ 
deducihlefrom  the  Phmomena,  Causes,  and  Consequences  of 
the  Disease,  the  Ejects  of  Remedies,  and  the  Appearances 
on  Dissection.  In  two  Parts..  Part  the  First,  containing 
the  general  J^cttine  of  Fever.  By  Henry  Clutterbu  ft; 
M.  D.  Member  oj  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London'm 
8t?o.  95.  Buosey.  1807^  ^  ' 

WE  meet  with  s'o  rt)"UcR  dl^appoinfmcitt  iiV  the  perusal  of 
me^t^al  works,  sonmany  trite  remarks  announced  as  important 
discoveries,  80 many  old  theories  vamped  up  to  attract  a  little 
ephemeral  reputation  to  ih'te  name  subjoined  to  the  title  page,, 
that  it  affords^  uis  satisfaction  to  announce  a  work  which 
is  at  least  origirial,  which  is  obvioosVy  the  pi»oduct  of  much 
thought  and  reflection,  a^d  which  pfoceedis  from  a  wiiter^ 
'wbose  ieformation  i^  ex^tensive,  and  whose  powers  of  reasoii* 
ing  are  of  no  mean  ordcf.  The  disease  erf  which  he  treats  i» 
one  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity,  an-d  employed  th* 
pens  of  medical  writers  ever  since  medicme  ha^  become  a 
distinct  branch  of  philosophical  inquiry*  Fevers  in  some 
form  or  other,  being  diseases  of  more  frequent  occurrence  thant 
all  others  put  tofrether,  have  consequently  become  an  object 
of  attention  in  all  ages.  They  have  become  therefore  a 
tbeme  of  disputation  in  tlie  medical  schools  from  the  era  ^ 
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Hippocrates  io  the  present  time.  But  -so  great  a  difiagreemeirt 
fcas  been  found  among  them  that  the  term  itself  has  been 
«sed  by  different  writer*  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its 
definitbn  has  been  varied  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
who  have  employed  it.  If  then  we  meet  with  such  contrar- 
riety  of  sentiment  in  limint,  we  cannot  be  surprized  to  find 
still  greater  drversity  in  the  progress  of -the  inquiry,  and  that 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  its  nature,  «eat  and 
4;auses  have  b2en  suited  either  to  the  peculiar  hypotheses  -6f 
the  writer,  or  have  fluctuated  with  the  everchanging  theories 
vof  the  day.  Whether  the  dpptrines  here  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Ciutlerbuclv  be  built  upon  a  more  solid 
foundation  »than  those  of  bis  .p^edecefisprs^  ,or  whether  he 
:inu&t  not  be  adjudged  .to  have  been  niore  successful  in  over- 
turning  fprmer  theories  than  in  establishing  a  ;new,  liue 
intend  in  this  article  briefly  to  inquire; 

The  position  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  with  regard  to  the  seat  of 
^everis  two-fold  :  1st,  that  fever  is  not  (as  has  been  held)  an 
•universal  disease,  but  strictly  at  opical  disease  of  the  sensori-  , 
Aim ;  ?d,  that  this  affection  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
'brain,  so  that  the  pftrm/rfs  of  inedicalautbQrji,andj)Uxejrev^r 
:^re  in  truth  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  fir^t  position,  we  believe  thetre  vtrjll  nat 
"be  a  greatdiver?ity<)f  opinion  among  medical  phiiosqpbefs  of 
Ithe  present  day,  and  that  it  will,  in  a  certain  sense  at  Jeasjt, 
Jiie  pretty  genially  conceded ,t^  him*  The  methpd  of  proof 
^e  has  aidop^ed  ,is  such  as  cannot  well  be  objected  to.  For^ 
legitimate  and  unbiassed  description  of  tiie  essential  symp- 
Jloms  of  the  disease  he  has  copied  verbatUnXki^  full  and  Hccu-r 
^ate  detail  of  them,  given  in  Dr.  Fordyce's  Elemei^s  of  tbe 
iVaclice of  Physic.  Analysing  this  description,  heshews  that 
iiinoiodes  the  primary  a«d  essential  symptoms  0f  fever  in 
-g«Q€rai>  and  «ot  merely  these  ef  anyparticalar  €})ecies;  a 
*()osition  which  heconftrms  by  appealing  to  the  descfiptiotls 
iOf  celebrated  wciiers,  of  particular  examples  Qccuiriog  in 
diSereul  jsituations^  seasons  apd  latitudes.  Sucb  are  th^ 
descriptions  of  ^uxham,  Lind,  -De  Mertens^nd  others.  De- 
scenting  .to  a  still  more  miu^ite  examination  of  tb^se  symp- 
>toms,  he  nraceed?  to  shew  .that  all  the  essential  symptoms  of 
Tevecarederapgements  of.tbeaoimaj  fupqtipns,  winch  are  in 
Immediate  dependance  on  the. brain;  namely^ ;jthe  external 
senses,  the  voluntai^y  and  jnlellectwal  .powers  ^  whilst  the 
mtal  functions,  th^t  is.to  say  .the  respiration  and  circulation 
.of  the  blood,  are  not  necessarily ;affected.  -Tl)e  condition  of 
.the  niiiara/ functions  causes  our  author  someembarnissment^ 
/or  it  is  obvious  that^  in  all  fevers  the  digestion,  assimilatioiv, 
SfjA  MtritioQ  nearly  cease  altogether;   aitrd  tbar  a  gre^^ 
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irregularity  is  commonly  observed  in  the  secretions  and  exoer- 
tioiis.  That  the  functrons^  qf  tlie  stomach  appear,  almost 
invariahly,  to  be  deranged  at  the  very  first  attack  of  fever, 
and  to  c(^>ntinue  so throiighout  its  whole  course,  cannot  in- 
deed, for  a  moment  be  denied,  These  symptoms  are  indeed 
80  common  and  striking,  that  maqy  hciye  considered  this 
organ  to  be  the  chief  and  primary  seat  of  fever/  This,  how- 
0Vfrj|  says  Dr.  Clqtt^rbuc)^^  appears  improbable  for  the  fol-r 
lowing  reasons ; 

*  Granting  that  thp  functions  of  the  stomach  are  cammonly  dis» 
tnrbed  in  (ever,  the  same  is  more  especially  true  of  th^  functions  of 
the  brain,  ^vhich,  ^%  shewn  above,  never  fail  to  be  perverted  \t% 
fhis  disease.  The  v^is^)rdeled  state  of  the  brain,  therefore,  may  as 
Well  be  supposed  the  primary  cause  of  the  disturbance  observed  it^ 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  in  fpver,  as  the  reverse  j  and  this,  X 
have  no  doubt,  is  actually  the  case. 

•^The  inflaence  of  the  brain  oti  the  stomach  is  discoverable  in  ^ 
^hoQsaqd  instances*  In  most  diseases  of  the  brain  that  are  accom- 
panied ^'ith  a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  the  appetite  for  food  is 
ereatly  impaired,  and  the  power  of  digestion  in  a  great  measure 
suspended  :  the  attempt,  too  often  made,  to  give  strength  in  such 
cases  by  nutritious  aliment,  is  as  absurd  and  preposterous,  as  it 
U  Certainly  unavailing.  On  thp  other  hand,  in  morbid  affections  of 
the  brain  of  a  chronic  kind,  an4  which  arc  unattended  by  fever,  as 
in  pnany  instances  of  palsy  and  hydropic  effusion  within  the  skull, 
^hc  appetite  often  becomes  voracious,  in  proportion  as  the  intellecr 
tua]  powers  a i^e  Obliterated.  In  both  cases^  the  affection  of  the 
stomach  is  equally  preternatural,  and  dependent  on  the  niorbid 
Cpndiiion  of  the  brain. 

^  Again,  in  injuries  of  the  head  from  external  viole^tre,  vomit-? 
^ng,  a$  is  well  known,  is  amongst  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  brain 
itself  being  injured.  A  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  th^reforcj^ 
no  certain  probf  of  its  being  the  primary  seat  of  disease  in  any  case^ 
and  still  less  in  fever,  in  which  .^o  many  other  functioqs  are.di%r 
furbed:' 

But  i$  not  this  rea^oniiig  fbnnded  eoiirdy  on  a  partial  vievf 
pf  th^  subject  I  May  not  an  objector  retort  that  alcoholj, 
ppium^  or  other  na^-cotic  sub^tanceS;,  derange  the  v?hoIe  sen- 
ior! um  by  ;imple  application  to  the  internal  poat  of  the 
stomach  I  {^  it  not  a  qopfusion  of  all  ideas,  and  an  abuse  of 
fill  language  it^  such  a  pa$e  to  cal)that  the  primary  affectionj, 
which  i|  obviousiy  secondary^j  both  with  regard  to  time  and 
place  }  and  if  jtbe  in  our  povyer,  as  our  author  contends  in 
^hp  course  of  thiU  ii^quiry,  tq  qut  short.a  fever  by  a  powerful 
application  to  the  ^tomach  s^nd  bowels,  must  Qot  this  be 
f^cc^ti  ehher  by  an ^jpijlsion  ofraorbific  matter,  of  atj^asl 
primarily  bv  ^  gi^eat  j|iripre|sioo  oil  the  mleirnal  m^mbr^neof 
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the  stoznaoh  and  fnteslines  f  lb  truth,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  dete ratline,  hy^uy  reasoning  a /^rtori,  which  is  lobe  deem- 
ed cause  and  which  effect  in  the  order  of  such  phaenomenn  ; 
nor  do  we  perceive  any  great  practical  utility,  to  which 
such  knowledge  would  conduce. 

If  then  we  can  give  but  a  parti^il  and  modified  assent  to 
Ibat,  which  is  the  ground  workof  Dr.  Ctatterbuck's  doctrine;, 
much  greater  are  the  difficulties  which  we  must  encounter 
by  agreeing  to  his  second  position  ;  namely,  that  this  disorder 
of  the  brain  is  either  a  state  of  actual  inflamitjation,  or  at 
least,  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  it  contains  the  most 
essential  characters  of  this  affection . 

This  position  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  showing 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  symptoms  of  each  of 
these  affections,  between  the  exciting  causes,  and  between 
the  methods  of  cure.  We  think  that  these  analogies,  will  noyt 
appear  so  strong  in  the  eyes  of  an  unbiassed  reasoner,  as  thejr 
do  in  thos^  gf  Dr.  Clutterbuck^  and  that  he  will  be  apt  tp 
think  thai  the  doctor,  in  bis  search  after  resemblances,  h^ 
overlooked  many  differences  which  to  another  wjould  appear 
equally  striking.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
particularly  what  he  says  with  regard  to  pAmiiVis,  as  it  may 
be  con^dered  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  reasoning  whicji 
pervades  the  whole  work.  .  . 

The^  defiijition  ofphrenitis,  he  observes,  is  contained  in  a 
few  words—*'  Pyrexea  veh<?mens;  dolor  capitis ;  rubor  faci^ 
et  ocdorum  ;  Jdcis  et  soni  intolerantfa  ;  delirium,  furor.'*  . 
X^rpm  this  definition,  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  thougjjt 
an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  it,  ip  practice,  from  fever  qr 
any  other  complaint.  But  the  history  of  diseases  shew9, 
that  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  Be  present,  wher^  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  ;  a^id,  in  consequenc^,  that  tbe^ 
cannot  be  the  essential  pharactjeristics  of  thi^  disease.  Ex- 
amples of  this  occurrence  are  quoted  from  VViIIis,  Fontanu«, 
Cullen,  Van  Swieten,  &c.  Furtl»er,  fever  and  phremtis  have 
not,  it  is  asserted,  been  accurately  distinguished  from  each 
other,  even  by  the  best  writers  ;  and  the  similarity  of  Uve 
synaptoms  is  on  many  occasions  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  discriminate  between  them  ;  the  signs  oE  danger 
and  approaching  dissolution  are  absolutely  the  same;  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  i\mi  phrMttU  frequently  occurs  in  fever, 
and  that  it  associates  itself*  with  all  fevers ;  the  occasional 
causes  are  in  many  instances  the  sam'e  ;  and  the  mode  of 
cure  found  most  successful  in  pkrenitis  is  applicable  in  a  coa- 
^iderable  degree  to  fever  also,  due  allowance  being  made  foic 
the  hgbit.  of  the  patient  and  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
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'It  appears,  then,  that  fever  and  pbrenitts  bavetbeir  most  essential 
symptoms  io  common,  all  of  which  arc  referable  to  the  brain  and 
its  functions ;  they  are  produced  by  similar  causes  ;  and  the 
prognobis  is  the  same  in  both.  The  feelings  referred  by  the  patient 
to  the  head  in  fever,  are  just  the  same  with  those  of  other  inflamed 
parts  ;  viz.  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing,  whilst  the  functions  of  the 
brain  areiti  every  case  more  or  less  deranged  :  and,  lastly,  the  general 
state  of  tbe  system  is  the  same  as  in  other  internal  inflammations,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  influence  which  the  brain  exerts  over 
vatious  parts  bf  the  body,  and  which  tends  not  a  little  to  modify 
the  general  affection/ 

Notwithstanding  all  these   apparent  diflSculties  we   must 
continue  persuaded,  that  no  two  diseases  can   be  more  dU- 
tinct  than  fever  and  phrenitis,  in  their  symptoms,.  proj];res% 
causes^  methods  of  cure,  and  modes  of  tertiiination.     But  as 
every   disease  consists  of  a  variety  of    phaenomena,   which 
in  individual  instances  vary  jn  decree,  examples    may  cer- 
tainly be  found  in  which  thediscr  imination  may  hot  be  very 
easy.     But  here  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  thi^  thing  as 
in  the  mode  of  expression.     Iianguage  is  3d  scanty  as    to 
oblige  us^to  comprehend  a  vast  number  oiT  phaenomena  under 
a  single  word.  The  word  delirium,  for  example,  c6mprehendt 
many  degrees  and  varieties  of  mental  alienatiqn,  which  can 
readily  be  distinguished  by  observation,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  so  by  words.     Take  as  another  example  the 
case  of  cancer.     If  lye  attend  only  to  words,  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  such   a  definition   as  will  wholly  exclude  alt  other 
ulcerations,     But  let  the  experienced  surgeon  see  the  things 
and  he  will  not  be  mistaken  in  his  determination  once,  per- 
))aps,in  a  hundred  times.     So  we^thinkitis  in  the  case  before 
vs.    To  frame  suchadefitiilion  bfphrenitis,  as  may  never  be 
a]>pUcable  in  any  of  its  parts  to  other  fevers,  may  perhaps 
froiu  the  imperfect  nature  of  language,  and   particularly 
from  the  ambiguity  of  abstract  terms,  be  quite  iinpossible. 
But  to  distinguish  the  things  requires  J iltle  skill  indeed,  and 
irve  are  confident  that  Dr,   Clutterhuck  himself  can  seldom 
or  never  have  fallen  into  such  errors  in  practice. 

The  phaanomena  6f  intermittent  fevers  seem  wholly  to 
overthrow  the  system  of  our  ingenious  author.  Inflamma- 
tions preserve  a  uniform  course,  for  some  time,  oftentimes  ia 
spite  of  the  most  powerful  me&ns  used  to  subdue  them.  But 
in  inlermittents  all  the' symptoms,  .from  whicli  Dr.  Glut* 
ierbuck  infers  an  inflanved  state  of  the  braip,  wholly  subside, 
and  recur  at  stated  intervals,  and  this  repeatedly.  In  in* 
lermittents  then  there  can  be  no  inflammation  of  the  brai^; 
and  the  symptoms  being ,  essentially  the  same  in  the  inter- 
mittent and  in  continued  fevers,  the  sanae  must  hold  good  of 
%\i^&^  likewise* 
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It  must  requfire,  we  apprehend,  no  soiall  force  of  imtgina- 
tion  to  perceive  an   analogy   between  the   mcfthod  of  cure, 
which  is  found  useful  in  phrenitis  and  that  which  is  proper 
in  tt/phus:   ft  would  seem  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck  thinks  bleed- 
ing ad  viseable  in  the  latter  disease  ;  but  he  has  reserved  bis 
account  of  the  practical  treatment,  which  he  ,has  been  ihdu^ 
ced  to  adopts   to  the  second  pari  of  his  work.     But  though^ 
perhaps  modern  practitioners  may    have   an   unreasonable 
dread  of  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  W6^ 
cannot  beliere,  with  our  author,  that  the  objections,  wbicli 
have  been  made  to  it,  have  their  foundation  in  theory,  rather 
Oiao  in  observatioui.     Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  cua» 
tomary  to  premise  the  loss  of  blood,  as  a  matter  of  course';) 
and   the  authorities  which  Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  adduced  ia 
behalf  of  its  ntility,  most  of  them  prove  little  more  than  the 
prevalence  of  this  custom ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  old  practi«^ 
tioners  did    not   always  disitinguish   fevers   from   inflamma* 
lions.     If  then  this  practice   has  fallen  into   disuse,   it  caa 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  difference  which  has  been 
observed  in  it's  effects  qn  these  different  affections.     As  ex- 
perience shows  its  utility  in  true  inflammatory  disorders,  the 
same  experience  has  gradually  likewise  convinced   medicat 
practitioners,  that  in  pure  fever,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  oftien 
useless;  and  that  very  frequently  it  makes  the  disease' more 
obstinate,  exhausts  the  strength  and  retards  convalescence : 
whilst,  according  to  the  strong,  and,   we  believe,  the  true 
assertion  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  it  has  not  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
proper  symptonisof  fever,  neitherincreasingnor  diminishing 
it,  nor  in  any  respect  altering  its  course. 

In  hisaccoont  of  i1ie  effects  of  the  cold  affusion,  we  think 
that  the  author  has  furnished  another  irrefragable  argument 
against  his  own  theory.  As  this  account  is  \ery  instructivci 
we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  wor^ls  :  ^ 

*  I  have  seen  the  cold    affusion  in  typhus,  and  ev«n  sponging  tba 

surface  of  the  body  with  vinegar  and  water,  excite,  in  difierent  ill* 

stances,  pulmonic  inftammatiun  and  rheumatism  :  but  I  have  not  ob« 

served   that  the  situation   of  the   patient  was  rendered  materially 

worse  by  the  contbination.     It   is  even  probable,  that  such  a  com* 

bination  may,  by  counter-irritation,  tend  in  some  cases  to  relieve  th^ 

primary  affection.     '^  One  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable 

was,"  saysj  Dr.  Sims,  **  that  some  of  those  who  were  exposed  tq 

cold  (in   fever)  were  seized   by  an  immediaie  cough  from  it:  this  I 

•     always  found  a  certain  sign  of  a  speedy  recovery.     The  same  thing 

I     I. often  noticed  towards  the  end  of  other  fevers^  when  I*  did  not  with 

certainty  know  the  cause,  and    cannot  recollect  a  single  instance  of 

the  disorder  afterwards  terminating  fatally." 

I  I  w  J,        not  in  any  case  observed  the  secondary  disease  (husiDdu- 
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c«d|  occtMon  an  entire  cessation  of  tbu  fev«r.     Thetwo  i^fiections 
liftve  goxud  on  together,  evidently  modifying  em:b  other.     Thus  there 
bave  been  the  usual  pulmonic  symptoms  of  coughy  p^in  and  difficult 
rospiratioOy  with  the  &}mptomspeculfar  to  idiopathic  fever,  i^s  head- 
•ch,  prostration  of  strength,  and  a  brown  furred   tongue.     When 
rheumatism  supervened  on  fever,   the  disturbance  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain  peculiar  to  tho  latter,  continued  ;  but  the  generalVas- 
<iular  system  was  at  the  same  time  excited  into  a  degree  of  action 
vnlike   what  is  ordinaf ily  observed  in  Jow  fever,   and  approaching 
to  that  which  accompanies  acute  rhenmatism. 
•   •  The?e  combinations  of  disease  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witntssing^ 
^ti  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Glasgow  in  the  «^int«r  of  1803>whero 
^(iMy  oiCCurred  m  frequently  as  to  have  brought  the  practice  of  cold 
i|fl&isu>n  into  some  degree  of  disrepute.  ■  It  is  not  improbable   id* 
4taed,  from  analogy,  that  other  combinations  of  diseaise,  more  for«» 
BMciabie  thun  those  now  mentioned,,  as  inflamtnation  of  the  iUkIo* 
miptvl  vis^m,  mny  be  occasionally  produced  by  this  practice/ 

We  safe  then  tbe  cold  aflfusion  ii»mediately  producing  in- 
fl&mmalions  in  various  parts  of  tlie  system  \  and  are  there-* 
fore  warranted  in  concluding,  that  it  may  have  the  same  ef^ 
<ect  on  the  brain  itself.  Still  more  would  it  aggravate  such 
a  conditionj|if  it  already  existed.  Butasit  is  found,  to  have  no 
wch  effept;  as  itseems  more  to  counteract  than  increase  the 
inorbid  state  of  the  sensorium  in  pure  fe^ver  (whatever  it  be) 
it  is  an  obvious  consequence,  that  this  slate  cannot  be  the 
state  of  common  inflammation. 

One  concession  or  supposition,  which  the  au^or  seems  in-     . 
cBned  to  iiHike^  throws  a  strong  suspicion  in  our  minds,  that 

.  lie  is  himself  aware,  that  little  practical  good  is  likely  to  re^ 
snlt  ftotr?  the  view  he  has  taken  of  this  diflScuU  and  intricate 
Subject,     For,  he  asks,  is  rtot,  after   all,   the  inflammation 

,  wbich  t^vkes  place  in  the  brain  in  fever  often  specific,  or  of 
^peculiar  nature,  differing  in  its  laws,  both  with  regard  to 
the  progress  and  the  cure,lrom  ordinary  inflammation  ?  This 
he  seems^  to  think  far  fiom  improbable,  as  the  fevers,  which 
Me  produced  by  the  morbid. poisons,  are  each  of  them  cha* 
racterized  by  peculiar  symptoms,  although  there  are  in  all  of 
Ibem  unequivocal  marks  of  the  disease  being  seated  prima- 
riiy  in  the  brain.  It  is  allowed  then  that  a  specific  treatment  . 
j^  n^^pessfary  in  each  form  of  fever,  which  caH  only  be  learned 
^oHi  ^j^perienoe.  To  consider  them  therefo/e  as  mere  mo*i 
difications  of  opmrnon  inflammation  cannot  throw  any  light 
od  the  methods  necessary  tob^ng  ihem  to  a  happy  tormina* 
Hon.   ^  "  _      5 

We  think  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck  might  have  condensed  bis 
materials  very  considerably  without  any  disadvantage  to  his 
.work.    We  have  perused  it  \vi!th  i»uch  saiisfactiop,  and  are. 
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obliged  to  him  for  having  brought  together  a  body  of  solid 
information  and  useful  facts.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  him  iii 
the  inferences  he  has  drawn  from  them,  and  in  the  manner 
be  has  adapted  of  explaining  very  complicated  phsenomena, 
we  have  been  influenced  only  by  the  love  of  truth  and 
icience.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance 
of  the  second  part  of  this  work,  to  which  we  shall  not  fail  to 
pay  due  attention. 


Abt.  V,—The  Inferno  of  Dante  Jlighieri,  Canto  Xflll'-r 
XXXlV.witha  Translation  in  English  blank  l^erse.  Notes,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  By  the  Rev.  Henri/  Francis  Car^^ 
jt.U.  tfith  an  engravea  Portrait  from  a  Painting  hj/  S^ 
Tofanelli.  Qvo.  8s.  Carpenter.  1800. 

^  OUR  ao^le  review  of  the  former  part  of  Mr.  Gary's  ardu- 
ous labour,''^  precludes  the  necessity  of,  a  lengthened  drsqui* 
sitrc^n  on  the  merits  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  They  form 
'  together  h  par  nobile  fratram  bearing  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  equally  stamped  with  the  authentic 
featured  of  their  venerable  original.  The  farther  we. have 
advanced  in  the  perusal  the  more  we  have  been  struck  >  with 
indieations  of  a  literary  courage  and  perseverance,  which  no 
diflScuIties  or  horrors  could  overcome,  and  with  a  rare  unibn 
of  diligence  and  Judgment  undeii  the  direction  of  genius. 
Yet  notwithstandmg  this  juat  commendation  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  still  more  of  the  ^  labor  limae'  might  be  applied 
with  advantagie  upon  several  parts,  which  retain  a  rough* 
ness  morli  than  enough  to  represent  the  characteristic  aus« 
terity  of  the  Tuscan.  Thus  in  the  celebrated  description 
of  Ugolin's  death,  though  upon  the  whole  it  is  successfully  ren*<> 
dered  with  truth^simplicity> pathos  and  strength,  yet  we  meet 
with  some  dissonant  verses,  as  in  particuUr  this,  if  yeiise  i( 
pan  be  called, 

*  For  one  by  one  'twi^t  the  £fth  day  and  sijptb.' 

danto  xxxiii.  p.  280. 

We  are  iidvocates  for  a  more  literal  rendering  of  the  text 
than  the  loose  and  luxurious  taste  of  the  present  age  ap* 
proves ;  we  do  not  object  to  the  timely  intermixture  of  dis- 
cords and  redundant  syllables;  much  Jess  do  we  require  that 
the  geoe):al  finish  of  the  style  should  extend  to  every  neces«> 
sary  expletive  or  quotidian  phrase  ;  we  must  however  advise 

V__: _: . —r—, ; : 9 
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4hU  author  to  be  cautious^  lest  hu  devotion  to  higTi  authori« 
tie9  should  betray  him  into  an  iinsparing  exercise  of  lib^r* 
tiesiDtbelanguage^x^onstructioD^and  versificalioni  which  only 
in  a  certain  degree  ard  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  poetic-li^ 
cence;for  that,  which,  when  seldom  repeated,  is  deemed  a 
happy  freedom,  by  intemperate  use  de^eueratetj  into  a  symp^ 
lorn  of  feebleness,  aifectationj  or  negligence ;  we  mention  this 
nrfher  to  check  a  tendency,  than  to  correct  a  faulty 

We  proceed  now  to  discharge  the  more  pleasing  office' of 
selection,  regretting  that  we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  ex- 
hibiting still  more  numerous  specimens  pf  the  skill  displayed 
iq  this  ti-ansln^.tion. 

TheriB  is  much  life  and  spirit  in  the  simile  of  the  arsenal^ 
And  the  «4il)sequeot  description  of  a  fiend. 

*  Manrelloas  darkness  shadow'd  o'er  die;  place. 

In  the  Venetian's  arsenal  as  toils 

'Tiirough  win tVy  months  tenacious' pitch,  to  iMn^af 

Tbeir  .imsound  Vessels  ;  for  th^e  inclereeot  time 

Sea  faring  men  restr<uns,  and  in  tkat  while 

Jlis  bark  one  builds  anew,  another  stops 

The  ribs  of  his,  that  batji  ma,(}e  many  a  voyage  | 

One  han^mers  at  the  prow,  one  at  the  poop  i 

This  shapeth  oars,  that  other  cables  twirls^  ^ 

Tliemizen  one  repairs  and  main  sail  rent. 

So  not  by  force  of  firelDut  art  divine, 

BoiW  here  a  glutinous  thick  mass,  that,  rouni  ' 

Lim'd  ^l  the  shore  beneath.  '  I  that  beheld, 

But  tbercin  nought  di6ti«giiish*d;  save  the  surgej 

llaisM  by  the  belling,  in  one  mighty  Swell 

Heave,  and  by  iurcis  'subinidifi^'faii.     Whilef  t^eta  * 

I  fix'd  my  ken  beloiv,  ''  Markt  mark !"  my  guidA 

£j(claiming,  drew  me  towands  Moitfrom  the  plac^  . 

W  herein  I  stopC    I  turn'd  m}^self  »«  #ne 

Impatient  to  behold  that  \vhich  beheld 

lie  oeeds  must  shun,  whom  sudden  fear  unmans^ 

That  be  his  flight  delayii  not  for  the  view. 

Behind  me  I  discern'd  a  devil  black, 

That,  running-  up  advanc'd  alon^  the  rock. 

Ahi  "what  fiej^e  cruelty  his  look  bespakej 

In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem  with  wings 

Buoyant,  outstretchM,  and  feet  of  nimblest  tread  2 

His  shoulder  proudly  eminent  and  sharp 

Was  with  a  sinner  charg'd ;  by  either  baunck 

He  beld  bim,  the  f opi's  sine w^riping  fast.' 

Canto  K.  f.  €U 

In  the  following  passage  tiie  ferrible  sublime  ifi  relii^vedto 
Ihe  beauitiful  coniparisou  of  the  phcenix* 
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'  ^  The  chasm 
Opening  to  view,  I  saw  a  crowd  within 
Of  serpents  terrible,  so  strange  of  shape 
And  hideous,  that  remembrance  in  my  Tein» 
Yet  shrinks  the  vital  current*     Of  her  sands 
Liet  Libya  vaunt  no  more  ;  if  JaculuS| 
'    ^areas  and  Chelyder  be  her  brood, 

Cenehris  and  Amphistaena,  plagues  so  dire 
Or  in  such  numbers  swarming  ne'er  she  shew'd 
Not  with  all  Ethiopia,  and  whatever 
Above  the  Erythraean  sea  is  spawn 'd* 
Amid  this  dread  exuberance  of  woe 
Ban  naked  spirits  wing'd  with  horrid  fear. 
Nor  hope  had  they  of  crevice  where  to  hide^ 
Or*  heliotrope  to  charm  tham  out  of  ? iew. 
With  serpents  were  their  hands  behind  them  bound. 
Which  through  their  reins  infix'd  the  tail  and  head^ 
Twisted  in  folds  l)efore.     And  lul  on  one 
Near  to  our  side,  darted  an  adder  up, 
And,  where,  the  neck  is  on  the  shoulders  tied, 
Transpierc'd  him.    Far  more  quickly  than  e*er  pen 
Wrote  O  or  I,  he  kindled,  burn'd,  and  chang'd 
To  ashes  all,  pour'd  out  upon  tha  earth.. 
When  there  dissolved  he  lay,  the  dust  again 
UproH'd  spontaneous  and  the  self  same  form 
Instant  resumed.     So  mighty  sages  tell 
'  The  Arabian  phoenix  when  fire  hundred  years  ' 

Have  well  nigh  circlM,  dies,  and  springs  forthwith 
B^nascent.     Blade  nor  herb  throughout  his  lifo 
He  tastes,  but  tears  of  frankiucense  alone 
And  odorous  armomum  :  swaths  of  n^ard 
And  myrrh  his  funeral  shroud.  Canto  xxlr.  p.  195* 

We  cannot  forbear  inserting  at  full  length  the  conclusion 
assigned  by  Dante  to  the  life  and  labours  of  Ulysses,  as  wor- 
thy of  the  man. 

OS  (KaK»  *rfo>^9u 
TlXay^n      •     • 

rioAA^  loy  Imovrut  veiOiv   oiXyex  oy  xoctI  QviMf^  ^ 
*Af¥VjJLiVf  nv  Tf  fv^y  JC  fosov  truipoy, 

Virgil  addresses  Diomede  aod  Ulysses,  who  are  '  swathed 
confining  fire/  the  latter  of  whom  assnmes  his  accustomed 
part  of  spokesman. 

*  O  ye,  who  dwelt  two  spirits  in  one  fire  ; 
]f  liviMg  I  of  you  did  merit  aught> 

^  A  ..tone  of  such  extrftOitlinainr  virttie,  that  the  Warer  of  It  is  effectually  con*, 
sealed  from  the  iight^f  all  prei^nt.    Bowacis  Vecom.  G.  viii.  N;  3.    Seealsu 
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Whatever  tlic  Tfieasure  were  of  that  desert,  ^ 
When  in  the  worlii  my  lofty  strain  1  pour'd 
Move  ye  not  on,  till  one  of  you  unfold 
In  what  clirafc  death  o'ertook  himself  destroy *d.* 
Of  the  old  flajne  forthwith  the  greater  horn 
Began  to  roll,  murmuring,  as  a  fire 
That  labours  with  the  wind,  then,  to  and  fro 
Wcigging  the  top,  as  a  tongue  uttering  sounds. 
Threw  out  its  voice  and  spake :  when  I  escap'd 
From  Circe,  who  beyond  a  circling  year 
Had  held  me  near  Gaieta,  by  her  charms. 
Ere  th^s  Eneas  yet  had  nam'd  the  shores. 
Kor  fondness  for  my  son,  nor  reverence 
Of  my  old  father,  nor  return  of  love. 
That  should  havecrown'd  Penelope  with  joy,  ' 
Could  overcome  in  me  the  zeal  I  had  ' 

To  explore  the  world,  and  seardi  the  ways  of  Hfe, 
Man's  evil  and  bis  virtue.     Forth  I  sail'd 
Into  the  deep  illimitable  main. 
With  but  one  bark,  and  the  small  faithful  band 
That  yet  cleav'd  to  tne.    As  Iberia  far,^ 
Far  as  Marocco  either  shore  I  saw. 
And  the  Sardinian  and  each  isle  beside 
Which  round  that  ocean  bathes.    Tardy  with  age 
Weje  I  and  my  companions  when  we  came 
/    To  the  strait  pass,  where  Hercules  ordained 
The  boundaries  not  to  be  o'eistepp'd  by  man. 
The  walls  of  Seville  to  my  right  I  left. 
On  'the  other  hand  already  Ceuta  past. 
•*  O  Brothers  !"  I  began,  «  who  to  the  <rest 
Through  perils  without  number  now  have  reach'd* 
To  this  the  short  remaining  watch,  that  yet 
Our  senses,  have  to  wake,  refuse  not  propf 
Of  the  unpeopled  world,  following  the  track 
Of  Phoebus.    Call  to  mind  from  whence  ye  sprang : ' 
Ye  Were  not  fbrm'd  t©  live  the  life  of  brutes*' 
But  virtue  to  pursue,  and  knowledge  high/' 
With  these  few  words  I  sharpened  for  the  Voyage 
The  mind  of  my  associates,  that  I  then 
Could  scarcely  have  withheld  them,    'fb  the  dawn - 
Olir  poop  we  turn'd,  and  for  the  witless  flight 
Made  our  oars  wings,  still  gaining  on  the  left* 
Each  star  on  the  other  pole  night  now  beheld 
And  ours  so  low,  that  from  the  ocean- floor 
iMTose  not.     Five  tiroes  re^illumTd,  as  oft 
,  Vanish'd  the  Ijght  from  underneath  the  moon 
Since  the  deep  way  we  enter'd,  when  from  hr 
Appear'd  a  ^mountain  dim,  loftiest  metfaought 
Of  all  I  e'er  beheld.    Joy  seized  us  straight, 


f  The  mountain  of  purgatorj* 
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But  soon  to  mourning  changed.  -  Prom  the  new  land 
A  whirlwind  sprung,  and  at  her  foremost  side 
D^'d  strike  the> vessel.     Thrice  it  whirled  her  round 
With  all  the  waves,  the  fourth  time  lifted  up 
The  poop,  and  sank  the  prow  :  so  fa^e  decreed  : 
Antd  over  Us  the  booming  biHow  closM. 

Canto  xxvi.  p,  l6i. 

The  last  canto  contains  a  picture  of  Lucifer,  which  yields 
to  no  effort  oCart^  in  tlie  delineation  of  the  horrible. 

"  Loi**  he  exclaim'd,  **  lo  Dis  !  and  lo  the  pidce. 
Where  thou  hadst  need  to  arm  thjr  heart  with  strength  ! 
How  frozen  and  bow  faint  I  then  became. 
Ask  me  not,  reader  l  for  I  write  it  not, 
bince  words  would  fail  to  tell  thee  of  my  state, 
I  was  not  dead. nor  living.     Think  thyself, 
U  quick  conception  work  in  the<S  at  ail. 
How  I  did  feel,     That  emperor,  who  sways 
The  realm  of  sorrow,  at  mid  breast  from  the  ice 
Stoo^l  forth ;  and-l  in  stature  am  more  like 
A  giant,  than  the  giants  are  his  arms. 
Mark  now  how  great  that  whole  must  be,whi6h  suits 
With  such  a  part.     If  he  were  beautiful 
As  he  is  hideous  now,  and  lifted  up  his  brow' 
Against  his  Maker,  well  from  him 
May  all  our  misery  flow.     Oh,  what  a  sight ! 
How  parsing  strange  it  seem'd,  when  I  did  spy 
Upon  his  head  three  faces  ;  one  in  front 
Of  hue  vermilion,  th*  other  two  with  this 
Midway  each  "shoulder  join'd,  and  at  the  crest 
The  right 'iwixt  wan  and  yellow  seem'd  ;  the  left 
To  look  on,  sucli  as  come  from  whence  old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands.    Under  each  shot  forth 
Two  migbty  wings,  enormous  as  became 
A  bird  so  vast.-    Sails  never  such  1  saw 
Outstretch'd  on  the  wide  sea.     No  plumes  had  thcyi 
Rut  were  in  texture  like  a  bat,  and  these 
He  flapped  i  'th*  air,  that  from  hini  issued  still  - 
Three  winds,  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 
Was  frozen.     At  six  eyes  he  wept :  the  tears 
Adown  three  chins  distill'd  with  bloody  foam. 
Atevery  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champed 
B'ruiVd  as  with  pondrous  engine,  so  thai  three 
Were  in  this  guise  tormented.     But  far  more  _     ... 

Than  from  that  gnawiqg,  was  the  foremost  pang'd 
By  the  fierce  rending,  whence  oft  times  the  back 
Was  stript  of  all  its  skin.     **  That  upper  spirit 
t  Who  hath  Ntorst  punishment/'  so  spake  my  guidc^  - 

**  Is  Judas,  he  that  hath  hit  head  within  / 

And  plies  the  feet  without.     Of  th'  other  two, 
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Whoae  tiead:*  wre  under,  he  from  the  black  jaw 
That  hangs,  is  Brutus;  lo,  how  he  doih  writhe 
And  speaks  not !     The  other,  Cassius,  that  appears 
So  large  of  limb.     But  night  now  re^ascendsi 
And  it  is  time  for  partinjf.     AU  is  seen." 

Canto  xxxiy,  p.  305.    " 

.      Dante*s  opinion  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  de- 
'  serves  notice. 

Tu  passasti  il  punto 
Al  qual  si  traggon  d*ogni  parte  i  pes). 

76.  p.  312. 
Thou  didst  overpass 
That  point,  to  which  from  every  part  is  dragg'd 
All  heavy  substance. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  the  least  recommejidalion  of  these 
volumes,  that  they  contain  a  cheap  and  correct  edictbn  of 
the  original  text,  and  as  far  as  we  kbow  the  first  that  has 
been  printed  in  this  country  :  Italian  masters  and  their*  piu 
pils  will  find  them  of  singular  use  in  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  either  language. 

"While  we  advise  the  strenuous  but  deliberate  prosecuiiou 
of  this  work,  we  think  ourselves  authorized  to  offer  Mr.  Gary 
that  encouraging  motive,  which  stimulated  the  spirit  of  his 
great  roaster,  and  of  the  influence  of  winch,  the  progress  he 
himself  has  already  made  in  his  difficult  undertaking,  bp- 
speaks  him  fully  sensible. 

"  Qmai  convien,  che  til  cosi  ti  spoltre  J" 
Disse*!  maestro  :  '*  cheseggendo  in  piuraa. 
In  fan)a  non  si  vien,  nesotlo  coltre  : 
Senza  la  qual,  chi  sua  vitaconsuma, 
Cotal  vestigio  in  terra   di   se  h.cia, 
Qual  fuino  in  aere,  od  in  acqua  huchiuma  : 
Rpero'  leva  su,  vinci  V  ambasscia 
Con  r  animo,  cht  vince  ogni  battaglia, 
Se  col  suo  grave  corpo  non  %  accascia/' 

*'  Now  needs  thy  best  of  man ;"  so  spake  my  guide 
"  For  not  on  downy  plumes,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy,  reposing,  fame  is  won  ; 
Without  which  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  correctini:  some  typographical  errors,  in  our  review 
of  the  former  volume  Read,  p.  1 H,  noUurno  for,  oottcnio ;  p.  118.  epic  stole  for 
rpic  style ;  p.  120,  vcrisimihtiide  for  very  similitude ;  r.  122,  tre  gole  for  tnigole;  p. 
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l*eaveth  sacli  vestige  of  himself  on  earth, 
A*»(uoke  inair,  or  foam  upon  tlie  wave* 
Thou  therefore  ri^e :  vauquivh  thy  weariness 
By  the  mind's  effort^  in  each  struggle  forui'd       y 
To  vanquisn;  if  bhesufft^r  not  the  weight 
Of  her  corporeal  trame  to  crujjh  her  down.' 

Canto  xxiv,  p.  121* 


Aht.  VI  — Feudal  Tyrants,  or  (he  Counts  of  Carhhdm  and 
JSargans,  a  Romance,  ta  km  from  the  Germanl  In  tout 
Volumes.  Ky  M,  G.  Lewis,  Juthor  of  the  Bravo  of  f^ir- 
nice,  ytdei^itha,  Rugantitio,  ^c.     Hughes.     1806. 

THE  atrtlioi- of  tiie  Bravo  ofVeriice,  Adelgilha,  Rngan- 
tiao,  8cc.  !  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  conje^'lure  what  mo- 
live  should  have  indiieed  Mr.  Lewis  to  designate  himself  in 
this  manner.  Is  he  afraid  to  be  remembered,  or  is  he  cer- 
tain of  not  being  forgotten  as  the  parent  of  the  lascivious 
Monk  ?  The  chaster  tone  of  his  more  recent  compositions 
Would  induce  us  tcf  prefer  the  former  supposition  were  we 
not  sbre  that  his  vanity  is  greatly  too  active  a  principle  to. 
buffer  him  to  abandon  his  firstand  most  popular  effort.  The 
booksellers  are  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  concealing  the 
identity  of  the  author  of  the  Monk,  and  the  editor  of  the 
present  work,  and  we  see  advertised  this  fresh^wrought  tis- 
sue of  blood  and  murder  as  a  new  novel  by  Monk  Lewis  ! 
Mr.  Lewis  may  just  as  wdl  himself  put  his  realMesignation 
to  his  name.  We  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  when  the 
appellation  of  Monk  Lewis  is  forgotten^  the  person  to  whom 
it  belons;ed  will  not  be  long  remembered.  The  Monk  x&  in* 
some  respects  considerably  the  best  of  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor. It  has  more  merit  and  less  morality  than  any  of  bis 
other  productions;  though  it  has  faults  enough  even  in  a 
literary  point  of  view.  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  im  proved 
himself  in  his  knowledge  of  shew  and  stage  trick/but  we 
cannot  conj^atulate  him  6x  his  admirers  upon  any  other 
species  of  improvement.  Sober  reason  is  disgusted  at  the 
endlessdisplay  of  ghosts,  murders,  conflagrations,  and  crimes. 
They  are  the  instruments  with  which  children  may  be  go-' 
verned  or  frightened,  and  by  which  grown  people  are  liable 
to  be  affected  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  resemble  children. 
A  poet  has  said  that  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
an  assertion  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  adopted  as  an  axiom^ 
Butasthelearned,  the  able,  the  ingenious,  and  the  distinguish- 
ed among  the  human  race  for  mental  accomplishments  are 
less  like  children  than  the  ignorant,  the -foolish,  and  the  pert, 
•oihat  gentleman  must  expect  the  applause  bestowed  upop 
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his  terrific  tales  of  devils  and  bad  men  to  arise  more  from  tlie 
latter  than  the  former^  description  of  persons.  But  tUe 
praise  of  the  mob  is  nol  without  its  attractions^  and  If  the 
qualities  which  obtain  it  do  not  always  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  with  the  most  distinguished  lustre^  they  afford  some 
compensation  in  the  extraordinary  though  temporary  baze 
Viixh  which  they  dazzle  the  sight  of  the  present  beholders. 

As  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  German  original  of^ 
this  romance^  we  are  unable  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
amendments  or  ^alterations  effected  by  Mr.  Lewis.  We  well 
know  what  we  are  to  expect  in  a  German  work  of  imagina- 
tion :  ghosts^  bones^  chains,  dungeons^  ca^tles^  forest^,  murders^ 
and  rapine  pass  before  us  in  long  order^  till  sated  with  hor- 
rors and  habituated  to  their  view  we  regard  them  with  aa 
much  composure  as  an  undertaker  contemplates  the  last 
melancholy  rites  of  his  mortal  brethren.  But  it  were 
cruel  to  raise  t6o  high  the  expectations  of  our  fair  readers^ 
.  Of  bloody  vengeance,  and  misfortunes  Mr.  Lewis  has  indeea 
woven  a  formidable  web,  but  not  a  ghost  flits  along  the 
corner  of  a  ruined  hall  or  draws  the  curtain  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  delight  the  old  or  to  terrify  tlie  timid  fair.  We 
cannot  account  for*  this  moderation  :  we  even  humbly  ven« 
ture  to  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  the  proceeding.  To  take 
ghosts  and  devils  from  Mr.  Lewises  tales  is  to  endanger  their 
very  existence.  By  such  a  subtraction  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  risk  of  bearing  what  the  mathematicians  call  a  negative 
quantity,  something  less  than  nothing,  which  may  only  re- 
mind us  of  the  former  existence  of  a  substance  to  support 
the  baseless  fabric. 

These  four  volumes  are  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature 
than  Mr.  Lewis's  former  productions.  We  have  a  series 
of  tales  connected  by  nothing  very  obvious,  introduced  in  a 
very  improbable  and  unnatural  manner,  and  agreeing  onlj 
in  repetitions  of  stories  of  the  tyranny  of  Gern^an  or  Helve- 
tian barons  during  times  of  feudal  violence.  Mr.  Lewis's 
imagination  has  certainly  been  in  a  languishing  way  when 
it  has  been  unable  to  invent  a  story  more  interesting  and 
terrible  than  any  of  these.  We  confess  our  patience  to  have 
been  frequently  on  the  point  of  exhaustion  during  the^ perusal 
of  these  doleful  ditties,  and  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  to  assiga 
any  plausible  reason  for  the  author  ransacking  the  reposi- 
tories of  German  literature  to  produce  nothing  better  than, 
thi»5.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  mountain,  and  Monk  Lewis  has 
produced  his  mouse  neither  larger  por  finer  than  has  issued 
from  the  pen  of  many  a  teeming  maiden  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Minerva  press*. 

There  are  eight  parts  into  which  this  work  is  divided.  la- 
the first  of  these  we  have  the  correspondence  ol  a  certaia 
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f^rbud  niidow  of  quality,  named  Elizabelli  of  Sohnerburg:,teith 
%oxne  old   abbots  which  is  carried  on  on    both  sides  with  air 
great  deal  of  German  sentiment  and  no   small  portion  of 
worldly  flt^ttery.     In    fact,  the  first  effect  of  any  of  these 
letters^  if  really  sent  to  a  human  being  in  possession  of  hig 
senses^  would  be  to  excite  a  most   violent  fit  of  laugh ter^ 
There   is  an   air  so  unnatural   in  every  line  and  a  stately 
march  upon  stilts  that  to  sober-minded  persons  is  inexpressi« 
bly  ridiculous.     These  two  great  characters  however  speedily  > 
ijuarrel  in  consequence  of  a  few  gentle  remonstrances  on  the  » 
part  of  the  priest,  and  the  lady  consoles  her  lonesome  houts^ 
by  visiting   an  abbess  from   whom  she  purloins  some  manu- 
scripts. These,  like  all  old  papers  in  novels^  turn  out  delight-  • 
fully  interesting,  and  elucidate  the  very  doubts  and  difficultiea  . 
which  at  that  moment  distract   the  heroine  of  the  piece. 
£lizabeth  accordingly  sets  to  with  heart  and    hand  to  write 
long-winded  letters  to  her  brother  Oswald^  who  is  supposed 
to  be  so  good-natured   as  to  read  them  alh,  and  fortunately^ 
is  found  to  be  so  learned  as  to  be  able  to  answer  them',  sincei> 
in  thpse  days  it  appears  that  writing  was  far  from  being  aa 
universal  accomplishment  even  of  the,  great  ones  of  tb#> 
earth.  -    ^ 

In  part  the  second  Elizabeth  lays  befote  h^r  ^  kind  Os- 
wald/ the  melancholy  history  of  a  personage  called  Urania  • 
Venesta^  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  baron^  This  no-a 
bleman  had  a  neighbour,  it  appears,  not  quite  so  prosperous 
as  himself,  but  withal  yery  full  of  sour  look^  and  grand  airs^ 
and  all  sorts  of  German  and  baronial  folly.  The  Count  of 
Carkheim,  for  such  was  his  nam^^  concealed , under  all  this> 
rough  exterior  great  cunning  and  ambition*  IJe  shut  up  ia 
an  old  castle  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Italy,  reporting 
her  to  be  dead,  and  left  her  ton  to  inherit  his  mother's  for* 
tunes  :  he  then  captivated  the  affections  of  the  atoresaid 
Urania,  married  her,  prevailed  on  her  father  to  give  up  hi» 
lands  to  him ;  and  after  having  got  ail  in  his  power>  treated 
every  body  very  ill,  and  finally  obliged  his  wife  to  retire  into  a 
convent  for  the  renaaindcr  of  her  life,  where  she  continued  to 
chant  matins  and  patronize  distressed  damsels. 

The  son  of  fkt  Count  of  Carlsheim  by  his  Italian  lady  a6 
last  bears  of  his  mother's  misfortunes  an$  invades  tiis  father'^ 
douiinions,  overpowering  his  forces  and  seizing  his  territories* 
I'he  young  count,  whose  name  is  Donat,  is  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  and  a  very  bloody  history  of /his  exploits  is  given  ia 
the  third  part  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Adelaide  of  th«i 
Beacon  Tower^which  st9ry  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
some  abbess  to  Thanis,  the  heroine  of  the  former  tale*  We 
should  only  waste  paper  and  patience  to  liltenjpt  to  pflfet 
ftny  abridgment  of  tneae  wonderful  advwtures^    Ourread^a 
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may  easily  gratify  their  curiosity  by  aid  of  those  useful  literalP 
the  keepers  of  circulating  libaries.     The  two  next   parts  of 
the  work   are  occupied,  with  detailing  the  history   of  count, 
Donat's  daughter,  who  undergoes  a  world  of  haii  breadth  ac- 
cidents, and  are  witnesses  of  many  a  bloody  scene,   which 
perhaps  might  aSbrd   some  interest  to   the  reader  were  be 
notencumt>ered  and  perplexed  by  long,  crabbed  and  harsli 
sounding  names,  which  he  has  not  had  time  to  render  familiar 
to  his  mind  or  his  eye  till  the  piece  is   concluded  and  the 
curtain  dropped,  and  another  tale  with  a  fre&h  batch  of  haid ' 
ivords  is  presented  to  his  inspection. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  parts  we  find  the  history  ©f  the 
sisters  without  a  name.     This  romantic  appellation  is  used 
to  descr'il^two  dan^sels  who  passed  the  earlier  years  of  their 
existence  in  Switzerland^  ignorant  of  their  real  family,  and 
believing  themselves  to  be  descendjmts  of  the  hero  of  Hel- 
vetian liberty,  William  Tell.     In  the  sequestered  vallies  of 
that  country  they  meet  a  young  man  who  becomes  edamourtd 
of  one  of  them.     This  youth  is  also  a  nobleman  in  disguise, 
and  the  match  is  opposed  by  the  elders  on   both  sides,  from 
similat  and   alike  ill-founded   ideas  of  inequaRjty  of  rank. 
The  young   lover  goes  to   the  wars,  and   is  reported   to  be' 
killed  :  he  on  his  part  believes  his  mistress  to  be  dead.     The 
damsels -return  to  then*  uncle's  the  count  of  Torrenburg,  and* 
become  acquainted  with  Elizabeth.  She  is  about  to  be  espoused 
after  due  difficulties  by  Henry  of  Monlford.     At  the  mar- 
riage the  damsels  without  a  name  are  bride-maids,  and  alt 
goes  on  well  till  the  unfortunate  lifting  of  a  veil,  which  dis-: 
<jovers  that  the  niece  of  count  Torrenburg  and  the  nymph  oP 
Helvetia  are  the  same  person,  and  that  ftenry  of  Monfford  isr 
the  object  of  her  former  affection*    Upon  this  awful  denoue- 
ment 8on>e  scream,  others  roar,  a  few  faint^  and  a  general 
splutter  ei}sues,  the  marriage  is  broke  off,  and  a  great  deal 
of  delicate  distress  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  nameless 
damsels  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  wpting.     Elizabeth  con* 
|oles  herself  for  the  vigorous  Hen^y  in  the  ariUs   of  the  aged* 
count  Torrenburg.     His  nieces   are  inveigled  out  of  the* 
castle  and  delivered  to  robbers,  from  whom  they  escape  itu-» 
maculate  in  person,  but  are  nevertheless  ujdflj^^Uy  detested 
as  no  better  th^n  they  should  be,  and  banished  from  their 
uncle^s  house  and  protection,  and  worst  of  all  from  his  will. 
At  length  the  old  gentleman  dies:  Elizabeth,  after  remaining 
long  obdurate,  isjconvinced  of  the  innocence  of  her  former 
friends.     She  restores  to  them  their  patrimonial  estates,  and* 
they  are  consoled  for  all  their  distresses  and  rewarded  for  all 
their  virtues  in  the  most  approved  way,  by  being  provided 
with  husbands.    Oa  the  numerous  improbabilities  and  ex- 
travagances which  are  contaiued  in  ftlmost  every  part  of  ail 
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these  stories  we  need  make  no  comment.  It  has  long  been 
the  privilege  of  the  German  ndveKsts  and  of  Mr.  Lewis  tp 
be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleased,  and  to  physic  us  yfXih. 
murders  and  wonders  in  as  great  doses  as  they  chuse  to  pre- 
scribe. It  is  therefore  in  vain  any  longer  to  protest  against 
the  departure  from  the  chaste  habits  of  former  times,  or  to 
recommend  a  recurrence  to  rules  which  experience  has 
proved  to  procure  few  readers  and  no  admirers.  Yet  happily 
for  the  world  this  taste  does  not  now  exist  in  all  its  pristine 
vigour,  and  another  age  may  view  Its  final  decline. 

If  we  examine  the  general  merits  of  this  production  with 
%  critical  eye,  we  shall  find  that  they  cannot  be  classed  - 
very  liigh.  It  was  formerly  the- aim  of  novelists  to  catch 
the  mi^pners  living  fis  they  rise,  and  to  present  us  with  a 
portraiture  of  human  nature  where  we  do  not  readily  discera 
the  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  excellence  of  such 
perforn^ances  was  estimated  by  the  degree  of  likeness,  and 
the  merit  of  the  auccessful  artist  was  justly  regarded  ashigf  , 
But  NJr.  Lewis's  efforts  are  not  of  this  description.  His 
overcharged  ^nd  horriric  pictures  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  life,  and  for  whatever  we  praise  them,  it  cannpt  be  for  a 
correct  imitation  of  nature. 

Other  authors  have  contented  themselves  with  qualifica- 
tions of  less  difficult  attain  men  t,though  stilj  of  unquestionable 
merit.  Pursuing  in  pi-ose  the  tract  of  the  ancient  satirists,, 
their  s^im  has  been  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  and  ^to  hold  up 
vice  and  absurdity  to  ridicule  when  they  could,  but  at  au 
events  to  excite  the  merriment  of  their  readers.  Such  writers 
have  seldom  b.een  very  happy  or  exceedingly  careful  in  the 
delineation  of  character;  but  they  have  great  paerit  in  their 
"  way,  and  afford  us  the  means  of  a  most  agreeable  and  inno^ 
cent  relaxation.  With  this  class  Mr;  Lewis  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged ;  his  stern  gravity,  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
murderous  deeds,  seldom  pondes^ends  to  relax  itself  inta  a 
smile. 

Some  novelists  who  have  found  their  abilities  inadequate 
to  cope  wiih  either  of  these  classes,  who  have  neither  posses- 
sed the  rare  art  to  delineate  characters  with  exquisite  justness,  ' 
Oj*  to  ridicule  the  weaknesses  of  men  with  happy  humour^  « 
have  had  recourse  to  other  means  of  attrarting  our  attention  ; 
abandoning  the  pursuits  of  art,  ihey  have  cultivated  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  They  have  cgnsidered  tlie  effect  of  the 
whole  rather  than  that  of  part-  "By  exciting  our  interest, 
our  compassion,  our  sorrow,  or  our  indignation  by  the  ceqital 
of  unmerited  misfortunes,  of  cruel  oppressiorfj  of  tales  of  love 
and  of  friendship,  they  have  justly  merited  our  applause^ 
Perhaps  *no  department  of  novel  writing  is  more  pleasing 
than  this,  j^nd  hardly  any  has  been  cultivated,  with  more  auc- 
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c?sd  of  late  years.  These  timple  pictures  of  unadorned 
lej^eots^  when  decorated  with  the  charms  of  pathetic  eloquence, 
possess  irresistible  attractiqn^  and  ^re  preferred  by  many  to 
all  the  correct  painting  of  men  and  the  most  bitin?  ridicule  in 
the  world,  But  Mr.  Lewis  has  no  claim  to  a  place  in  this 
class.  Simplicity  is  a  term  of  which  he  knows  not  the  value, 
land  hardly  understands  the  meaning.  The  crowing  of  a 
cock  is  not  more  dangerous  to  a  ghost  than  is  a  ruined  hall, 
^  midnight  journey  through  vaulted  passages^  or  a  spectre 
in  chains  iQ  that  amiable  quality. 

The  German  school  of  blood  and  murder  has^  we  presume, 

arisen   from  the  following  circumstances. .  Many  excellent 

writers  in  various  languages  had  painted  the  most  re)iiark<^ 

able  characters  which  appear  on  the   stage  of  human  life 

,\¥ith  a  degree  of  force  and  brightness  which  might  terrify 

ordinary  imitators.     These  latter  were  aware  that  the  public 

ivould  turn  with  disgust  from  more  feeble  efforts^  and  judge 

^f  their  merits  by  a  scale  with  which  they  feared  to  be  mea<r 

^ured.     £xquisite  ridicule  is  no  less  diflicuU  of  acquirement, 

and  the  success  of  n  few  had  no  less  engendered  a  fastidiour 

faste  fatal  to  subordinate  atten^pts.     Simplicity,  on  the  other 

Jhandy  is  perhaps  more  hard  of  attainment  than  either  ^f 

the  Others,  and  there  attends  the  attempts  to  reach   it  this 

inconvenience,  that  when  unsuceessful  they  become  utterly 

'  vapid  iind  ludicrous.     The  author  having  divested  himself  of  ' 

every  Gover>  is  exposed  naked  to  the  pelting  of  the  btorm. 

Instead  of  allHhese  plans  so  beset  with  obstructions,  it  was 

liatural  enough   to  propose  one,  the  source  of  which  could 

/  iiever  fail.     When  a  writer  began  to  get  dull,  he  had  only  to 

set  ^  house  on  6re,  and  scorch  a  few  damsels  out  of  bed  and 

into  the  arms  of  knights  heaven-sent  to  relieve  them:  a 

fjeath's  head  is  an  infallible  antidote  to  the  sleep  of  a  reader  j 

find  when  these  expedients  threaten   to  grow  scale,  we  have 

jitpr^left  pf  daggers,  howls,  murders  and  ghotts  sufficient  to 

terrify  the  weak  imaginations  of  manv  of  the  students. of  no-^ 

.  vels.  But  the  strongest  stimuli  at  last  lose  their  eiFect,  and  the 

ptomi^ch  Joaths  the  repeated  dose.    Mr.  Lewis's  general  plsoi 

hasourdecided  disapprobation.  For  his  particular  execution  of 

|t  in  the.  instances  before  us  we  have  only  toobservcj  thai 

ivithout  being  more  rational  than  most  performances  of  a 

pimilar  description,  it  is  considerably  more  tiresome  tbaa 

many  pf  th^m,  and  displays  a  qiost  jmelancholv  inferiority  \^ 

\}\i  fqm^x  compp^iUong, 
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Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  i^c.  Sfc.  S^c. 

Vol  A.  1805,— Fol.  5.    1807.  Phillips. 

AT  length  the  two  remaiDing  tomes  of  this  vast  compi- 
lation are  before  the  public,  comprizing  together  upwards  of 
1500  pages  !  Of  the  three  first  volumes  we  gave  rtur  readers 
an  account  in  a  former  number*,  which  may  possibly  enable 
them  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  chief  justice's  talents  for  his- 
torical <:ompositioD.  Copious  as  the  remainder  of  his  perform- 
ance  is,  it  furnishes  but  few  additional  materials  for  criticism. 

The  fourth  volume  we  shall  dismiss  very  briefly ;  the  great- 
est part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  remaining  history  of  the  con- 
test with  America,  and  presents  little  else  than  a  narrative  of 
military  operations,  on   so  small  a  scale    as  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  a  series  of  skirmishes,  which  though  of  imme^^ 
surable importance  in  their  consequences,  are  in  themselves 
too  minute  to  excite  attention  or  to  interest  curiositiy      Never 
perhaps  was  a  question  of  such   magnitude  decided  by  a 
course  of  such  insignificant  and  petty    warfare  ;— besides 
the  annals  of  the  world  abounds  so  much  in  scenes  of'  broil 
and  battle,'  and,  to  all  except  those  who  are  crilicaJly  and 
professionally  informed  in  the  art  of  destruction,  one  engage- 
ment so  much   resembles  another,  that  the  imagination  is 
soon  tired  and  the  attention  palled    by  the  eternal  repetition 
of  van  and  rear,  of  marchings  and  counlermarchings,  of  bold 
advances  and  masterly  retreats.    To  this  it  must  be  added 
that,  compared  with  the  terrific  dimensions,  the  sanguinary 
character,  and  the  tremendous  consequences  which  of  late 
years  have  distinguished  the  armaments  of  Europe,  all  former 
armaments  lose  their  interest  and  shrink  into  insignificance. 
The  fourth  volume  is  on  these  and  on  other  accounts  which 
may  fairlyvbe  imputed  to  the  style  of  the  composition,  so 
languid,  so  tedious,  and  obscure,  that  we  who  have  been  so 
much  fatigued  by  the  perusal,  will  not  by  making  numerous 
extracts  lay  the  same  tax  on  the  patience  of  our  readers- 
Unable  as  we  are  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Washington  as 
a  soldier  and  a  general,  we  must  be  cbntenjt  to  measure  his 
greatness  by  his  success  ;— a  criterion  which  will  scarcely  be 
considered  as  unjust  when  the  scantiness  of  his  means  is  com- 
pared with  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  iand  the 
glorious  ends  which  he  accomplished.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  to  the  termination  we  behold  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army  constantly  on  the  point  of  dissolution ;  and  with  a  crude 
and  discordant  soldiery  bafiling  the  discipline,  the  courage 
and  the  strength  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  The 
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peace  of  1783,  and  the  acknowledgmentof.  the  independence 
of  the  U:nied  States,  at  length  relieved  the  rather  of  Americsir 
from   the   laborious  and   anxious  post  of  commander  in  chief, 
and   restored  him  to  that  retirement  Which  was  so  sine;ularly 
congenial    to  his  disposition.     Even  those  in  whose  recollec- 
tion  every   promment   event   in   his  biography  may  yet    b^ 
fresh,   may  not  be  displeased  with  the    followiiW  account  ^f 
the  simple  and  affecting  ceremony  of  his  farewell  to  his  bre- 
thren  in  peril  and  in  glory.  *  ^ 

*At  length  on   the  2dih  November    the  British  troops  evacuatec| 
New  York   ani  adelacbmeut  from  the  American  army  t  ok  posses-' 
ton    of  the  town.     1  he  guards  being  posted  for  the  security  of  xhm 
Cilizens,  general    VVashingtoji,  accompanied  by  governor  Clinton,and 
atlended    by    many    civil  and  military  olfiiers,  and  a  large  number  of 
respectable   inhabitants   on    hoiseback,  made  his    public  entry  intd 
the    city,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion.    His   military   course  was  now   on  the  point  of  terminatmg  j 
and  previous  to  divesting  him^^lf  of  the  Supreme  command,    he  wa«  - 
about  to  bid  adieu  to  hii comrades  in  arms. 

*  This  affecting  inteiview  took  place  the  4th  of  December. 
At  no«n  the  principal  officers  oi  the  armv  as«;vmbhd  at  France's 
tavert),  soob  after  which  their  beloved  commander  entered  the 
room.  His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  ccmceaFed.  Filling  s 
gkss^  he  turned  to  them  arid  said,*  WLh  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you  ;  I  most  devoutly  wish  that 
your  latter  davs  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  your  former 
ones  have  been  glorious  and  honourable.'  Having  drank,  he  added 
•  1  cairtiot  come  t"  each  of  you  to  lake  my  leave,  bxit  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  you  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me*  by  the  hand/ 
General  Kuox  bej^ng  nearest  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance^ 
Washington  grasped  his  hand  and  embraced  him.  In  the  same 
affeclionatie  manner  he  tO(/k  leave  of  each  succeeding  officer. 
In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a  wor(J  ^ 
was  articulated  to  interrupt  the  majestic  silence,  and  the  tender* 
ness  of  the  scene.  Leavinj^  the  room,  he  passed  through  the  corps 
of  light  infantry,  and  walked  to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge  waited  to 
convey  bim  to  Powles-hook.  The  *hole  company  followed  in  mule 
and  solemn  procession,  with  dejected  countenances  testifying  feel* 
ings  of  delicious  melancholy,  which  no  language  can  describe* 
Having  entered  ihe  barge  he  tamed  to  the  company 'and,  waving 
his  hat,  bade  them  a  silent  adieu. 

*  They  p<4id    him  the    same  affectionate   compliment,   and    after 
{he  biirge  had  lett  them,  returned  iii   the  same  solemn  manner  t<^ 
.   the  place  where  they  had  assembled.'     Vol.  iv.  p.  676,  &c. 

In  retirement  Washington  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  to  projects  for  the  improvement  of  his  emanct" 
paled  country  ;  and  to  his  zealous  recoinmendalion  may  be 
cf^cribed,  the  opening  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Virginia^  from  the  accomplishmeut  of  wbicb>Aaie^ 
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rica  must,  at  no  very  distatit  period,  derive  incalculable  advan- 
tage. The  importance  and  value  of  this  great  improvement 
were  attested  by  an  order  of  the  legislature,  to  subscribe 
for  the  benefil  of  General  Washington  the  same  number  of 
shares,  in  each  company,  as  were  to  be  taken  for  the  state^ 
The  d  sinterestedness  of  W.  however  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  generosity  of  his  country  ;  and  he  consent^ 
ed  to  hold  these  shares  only  as  trustee  for  some  pubhcin* 
stitution.  These  funds  he  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
establishment  of  two  seminaries  of  learning,  in  the  vicinitj[ 
of  the  Jamtrs  and  Potomac  riTers.    Chap.  i.   Vol   v 

'the  second  chapter  6f  the  5th  volume  deserves  to  be  aU 
tentively  studied  :  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  volume  pre- 
sents a  very  valuable  collection  of  materials  for  some  future 
historian  of  the  United  States.  It  iiby  far  the  most  intere«t« 
ing  portion  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  events  which'  it  re- 
cords afibrd  to  legislators  and  to  statesmen  ma<fy  useful  sug*** 
gestions  for  correcting  the  errors  of  speculation.  Scarcely 
were  the  perils  dissipated,  which  had  united  the  energies  of 
thirteen  independent  states,  than  the  imperfect  system  of 
union  which  had  been  hastily  -adopted  during  the  war,  ap- 
peared to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  The  ma- 
terials, cem^ented  by  no  pnnnple  of  cohesion,  fell  to  pieces 
the  nioment  the  pressure  was  removed  which  had  forcibly 
kept  them  together.  The  existing  system  was  utterly  irre- 
cpncileable  with  a  wise  and  eflFective  government ;  and  the 
freedom  which  tlie  Americans  had  so  dearly  purchased  ap* 
peared  for  some  years  to  be  little  better  than  the  liberty  of 
perishmg  by  their  own  folly  and  madness,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  power;  The  ob<itin ate  jealousy  with 
which  the  legislature  of  each  state  refused  to  delegate  any 
part  of  Its  authority  to  the  congress,  necessarily  produced 
misery  and  discontent  at  home,  and  provoked  contempt  and 
insult  abroad  No  measures  could  be  concerted  or  execu- 
ted for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors  of  Ihe  state,  for  thees* 
tablishment  ofcommereialand  political  relations  with  other 
governments,  or  even  for  performance  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Biitain.  • 

*  America' — says  Washington  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hb  friends,—* 
*  must  appt-ar  in  a  very  contemptible  point  of  view  to  those  with 
whom  she  is  endeavouring;  to  torm  commercial  treaties  without  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  carrying  ihera  into  effect  ; — they  must  see  and 
feel  that  the  union,  or  the  states  individually,  are  ^sovereign,  as  bes^ 
suits  their  purposes  :  in  a  word,  ihat  we  are  oae  nation  to-day  and 
thirteen  tomorrow! — who  will  treat  with  us  on  such  terms  ?' -• 
Vol.  v^  p.  30,, 

TheeviU  which  resulted  from  thii^  system  of  discord^  be* 
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came  at  last  s^ointense  that  they  could  be  endured  no  loog^^^^ 
and  gradually  wrought  their  own  cure.  The  process,  by  vehieU' 
this  important  reform  was  accomplished,  is   traced  with  cron- 
siderabie  perspicuity  and  force  by  Mr.  Marshall ;  and  tiie  pro- 
gress of  thef  ublicconviclion  towards  the  necessity  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  consolidated  government  is  illustrated  by  Jadi- 
cioos  extracts  from   the  correspondence  of  Washing- to/7# 
His  letters  throughout  the  whole  of  this  critical  period  shew 
the  {ifFectionate  vigilance  with  which  he' still  watched    over 
|hc  happiness  of  his  country^  and  the  wisdom  w^th  which  he 
discerned  the  only  means  by  which    she  could  be  rescued 
from  anarchy  and  destruction. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  ihat  the  rigorous  system  of  com- 
jnercial  restriction  pursued  by  this  country  was  the  most  effi- 
cacious instrument  in  effecting  that  change  in  the  public  sen-* 
iiment8  which  every  enlightened  friend  of  America  anxiously 
desired-  The* venomous  hatred  with  which  Great  Britain  was 
regarded  after  the  termination  of  the   conflict  readily  coii'* 
ducted  tiie  understanding  of  every  one  to  a  firm  belief  that  all 
their  complicated  embarrassments  and  miseries  might  ulti- 
mately  be  referred    to  the  disadvantages  with  which    their 
trade  was  loaded  by  the  selfish  and  unaccommodating  spirit 
o(    British  policy  :  and   from  that  inference  there  were  not 
many  steps  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  safety  with- 
out the  establishment  of  some  sovereign  organ  of  the  public 
will,   by  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  their  rivals  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  ton'e  of  compromise  and  accommodation. 

*  With  respert  to  the  commercial  system  which  Great  Britain  is 
pursuing  with  this  country,'  says  Washington,  *  the  ministers  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  are  defeating  their  own  end,  by  facilitating  the 
grant  of  those  powers  to  congress,which  will  produce  a  counteraction 
of  their  plans,  and  with  which  but  for  those  plans  •  half  a  century 
would  not  have  invested  that  bodj. 

'  The  restrictions  on  our  trade,  and  the  additional  duties  which 
are  imposed  on  many  of  our  staple  commodities,  have  put  all  the 
commercial  people  of  this  country  in  motion.  They  now  see  the 
indisp^^nsable  necessity  of  a  general  controlling  power,  andf  arc  ad- 
'  dressing  their  respective  assemWes  to  grant  it  to  congress.  Before 
this,  every  state  thought  itself  competent  to  regulate  its  own  trade  ; 
and  we.  were  verifying  the  observations  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  sup- 
posed we  ncv^r  could  agree  on  any  general  plan.  But  those  who 
will  go  a  little  deeper  into  matters  than  his  lordship  seems  to  have 
done,  will  perceive  that  in  any  measure  when  the  general  interest  is 
touched,  however  wide  apart  the  politics  of  individual  states  may  be, 
yet  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered/ they  will  unite  to  effect  _a  common 
.gpqd/   Vpl.  V.  p.  5^. 

This  union,  however,  so  ardently  desired,  was  not  so  near 
Hji  the  father  of  Hits  country  b|4  st^ffered  himself  to  bop«*    A 
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feverish  interval  of  commotion  andditcorfi  easuedj  and  it  WM 
not  till  tbe  year  \7^9  that  tbefederal  constitution  wasadopted. 
This  event  forms  an  im()uriant  era  in  the  life  of  Washmg* 
ton.  The  unanimous  Vince  of  his  country  called  htm  frooik 
his  retirement^  a:id  wirti  unfeigned  reluctance  he  quitted 
Mount  Vernon  to  guard  the  infant  deslinielof  the  Americai^ 
empire. 

It  might  poftibly  have  been  expected  that  one  who  was 
almost  hterafly  called  to  the  first  post  in  the  %tate  by  the 
tinanimous  voice  of  a  grateful  nation,  would  for  some  tinia 
at  least  have  been  able  to  sup|iresa  the  clamours  of  discoa« 
tent  and  the  murmurs  of  calumnv.  Scar'cely  had  he  com^ 
menced  the*  exercise  of  his  public  functions  when  it  was- 
made  a  subject  of  grave  and  sertous  charge  against  him 
that,  in  imitation  of  tbe  levee  days  Established  by  crowned 
headd,  he  had  allotted  particular  hours  for  receiving  visits 
not  upon  business  !  These  frivolous  complaints  and  despi« 
cable  Surmises  were  treated  by  Washington  with  the  disre- 
gard which  they  deserved  ;  though  he  condescended  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  hit  conduct  in  his  prifate  correspondence 
with  his  friends.  Vol.  v.  p.  lyo,  &c. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to  follow  the  biographer 
through  the  detail  of*  Washington's'  administration.  The 
whole  of  this  period  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  Europe* 
Never  were  moderation,  wisdom  and  firmness  more  neces- 
sary, and  never  were  they  more  eminently  displayed  Evcrj 
oiie  knows  the  devout  attachment  of  America  to  France  at 
that  time,  and  how  deeply  every  good  American  was  ena* 
moured  of  the  French  revolution.  Tnat  repuUicans  should 
have  been  charmed  by  its  opening  prospects  c^n  scarcely 
be  surprizing.  Bat  with  a  very  powerful  party  in  the  state, 
this  strange  passion  continued  with  unalterable  fidelity  and 
constancy  through  every  vicissitude  of  its  folly  and  its  wick- 
edness ;  and  all  its  horrors  and  extravagances  were  beheld 
with  no  common  partiality.  This  pernicious  infatuatioa 
convulsed  the  states  with  two  opposite  factions,  and  which 
at  this  moment  divide  the  people  of  America.  The  first 
symptoms  of  this  revolutionary  fever  were  attended  with  a 
deliriitm  highly  alarming  to  all  whose  judgment  had  escaped 
the  disorder;  discord  unhappily  found  its  way  into  the  de- 
liberations of  the  exeeutive  power,  and  nothing  but  the  wis- 
dom and  resolution  of  the  president  could  have  withdrawa 
the  cotintry  from  the  fraternal  embrace  of  the  Great  Nation, 
and  saved  it  from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  war  with^ 
Great  Britain.  To  their  resentment  against  this  countryj 
and  to  their  'attachment  for  its  mortal  enemy,  were  the  jaco* 
|>in  and  anti>federalist  impatient  to  sacrifice  the  dignity, 
fm4  the  prosperity  of  ^h<^ir  mEttipQt    ^^^  iiisults  f^nd  outrage^ 
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which  were  not  only  patiently  borne,  but  almost  thankfully 
ieceiTed^  at  the  hands  of  the  French  government,  are  scarce^ 
credible;  and  it  is  truly  curious  to  contemplate  a  people  who 
bad  ventured  their  existence  to  ^cure  their  independence, 
welcomiDg  with  marks  of  extravagant  devotion  a  minister 
«if  the  co»ventioi1  who  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  Auic- 
Tiean  ground  than  he  manifested,  by  an  unec|ui\'tjc^l  ass^ump;* 
lion  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  how  httle  the  United 
States  were  respected  by  the  arrogance  and^  phren^y  of  their 
•Mies* 

^  •  On  the  8th  April  he  (  Mr.  Genet)  arrived  not  at  Philadelphia, 
t«Bt  at  Cbarlestown  in  Carolina,  a  port  the  contigyijy  ol*  which  to 
the  West  Indies  would  give  it  a  peculiar  convenience  as  a  resort  for 
INriiateers.  By  the  government  of  that  state  he  was  received  with 
Ml  eatbusiasm' well  *  calculated  to  dissipate  every  doubt  he  might 
|vrevk)iisly  have  entertained  concernilig  the  dispositions  on  which  he 
msA  to  operate*  At  this  place  he  continued  for  several  days,  re- 
ceivmg  extravagant  marks  of  public  attachment :  during  which 
time  be  undertook  to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  ia 
that  port,  enlisting  men,  and  giving^ominissions  to  cruijie  and  coni- 
mit  hostilities  on  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  atpeace. 
The  captures  made  by  these  cruizers  were  brought  into  port,  and 
the  consuls  of  France  were  assuming,  under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Genet,  who  was  not  then  recognized  as  a  public  minister  by  the 
American  governinent,  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try, 
con^m^n  and  authorise  their  sale. 

*  Ffom  Charlestown  Mr.  Genet  proceeded  by  land  to  PhiladeU 
phia,  receiving  on  his  journey,  at  the  different  towns  through  which 
ke  passed,- such  marics  of  enthusiastic  altachment/as  had,  perhaps, 
never  before  been  exhibited  to  a  foreign  minister.  On  the  15th  of 
Hay  he  arrived  at  the  s^at  of  government,  where  he  had  been  prer 
ceded  by  the  intelligence  of  his  transactions  in  South  Carolina.  This 
information  did  not  diminish  the  extravagant  transports  of  joy  with 
wbkb  he  was  welcomed  by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants/  Vol^ 
V.  p.  4^2. 

The  same  spirit  unhappily  still  continues  to  fermeotj 
though  perhaps  with  diminished  intensity.  France  is  no 
longer  a  republic ;  her  hopes  of  liberty  have  ended  in  a  stera 
^nd  bloody  despotism  ;  yet  she  still  remainsan  object  of  the 
fondest  attachment  with  the  sons  of  freedom;  and  while 
the  haughtiness,  and  the  encroachment  of  Britain  are  the 
favourite  themes  of  frantic  declamation^  the  cruizers  of 
France  are  committing  daily  insuUs  and  outrages  on  the 
American  flag,  without  opposition^  and  almost  without  re^ 
monstrance. 

In  1797  the  second  presidentship  of  Washington  expired* 
Be  bad  been  twice  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  by  the 
iwammous  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens^  and  he  now  prq^ 
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^posed  lo  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  blessings  of  Iran* 
^€|uil]itv,  and  anooimced  his  intention  to  decline  being  again 
a  candidate.  The  gratitude  of  hi^  country  followed  ntm 
into  his  retirement.  Undef  his  government,  public  credit 
bad  been  immovably  established,  the  foreign  relations  ofthm 
country  bad  been  conducted  with  dignity  and  with  judgmea^ 
and  that  wise  system  ofneutrfility  inflexibly  .pursued,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  an  infapt  empire.  Hiir* 
ing  once  saved  America  from  her  lenemies,  he  performed  a 
service  perhaps  no  less  illustrious  in  preserving  her  from  the 
effects  of  her  own  infatuation.  The  rising  enerffies  of  the 
nation  were  thus  left  at  leisure  to  develope  themselves,  with- 
out distraction  or  interruption  ;  and  were  employed  in  lay- 
ing; the  basis  of  inimense  wealth  and  power,  instead  of  beitig; 
exhausted  by  fruitless  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe. 

*  Without  reviewing/  says  Mr.  Marshall,  *  the  measures  of  tiae 
president,  which  were  reprobated  by  one  party  and  advocated  by  the 
other,  the  reader  may  be  requested  to  glance  his  eye  at  the  situm« 
iion  of  the  United  States  ib  1797,  and  contrast  it  with  their  oondhi^ 
tion  in  1738. 

'  At  home  a  sound  credit  had  been  created, .an  immense  floatioj 
^ebt  had  been  funded,  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  cr«« 
ditors;  an  ample  revenue  had  been  provided  :  those  difhculties  which 
a  system  of  internal  taxation  on  its  first  introduction  was  doomed  to 
encounter  wert  completely  removed^  and  the  authority  of  the  govern* 
ment  was  firmly  establibh^d.  Funds  for  the  gradual  paymeat  of 
the  debt  had  been  provided  ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been  actu- 
ally discharged ;  and  that  system  which  is  now  operating  its  entire 
extinction  had  been  matufed  and  adopted.  The  agricultural  and 
commercial  wealth  of  the  nation  had  been  increased  beyond  all 
.former  example.  The  numerous  tribes  of  warlike  Indians  inhabiting^ 
|b©  immense  tracts  which  lie  between  the  then  cultivated  country 
and  the  Mississippi,  had  been  taught  by  arms  and  by  justice  to  res« 
pect  the  United  S^tates  and  to.  continue  in  peace.  "  This  desirablo 
object  having  been  accomplished,  that  humane  system  was  estab* 
lished  for  civilizing  and  furnishing  them  with  the  conveniencies  of 
life,  which  improves  the  condition  while  it  secures  the  attachment.^ 

*  Abroad,  the  differences  with  Spain  had  been  accommodated  5 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  acquired  with 
the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  dep6t  for  three  years,  and  afterwards 
until  some  other  equivalent  place  should  be  designated.  Those  cau- 
ses of  mutual  exasperation  which  had  threatened  to  involve  the  Uni» 
ted  States  in  a  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial  power 
in  the  world,  had  been  removed,  and  the  military  posts  which  had 
baen  occupied  within  their  territory  from  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion had  been  evacuated.  Treaties  had  been  f9rmed  with  Algiers 
and  Tripoli ;  and  no  captures  appear  to  have  been  made  at  Tunis; 
9^  (hat  tha  M«dit^ran^n  was  open  to  American  vessels. 
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*  This  bright  prospect  wms  indeed,  in  part,  shadowed  by  the  grow% 
ing  discontents  of  France.  Those  who  have  attended  to  the  parti* 
cular  points  in  difference  between  the  two  nations,  will  assign  the 
causes  to  which  these  discontents  atv  to  be  ascribed,  and  will  judge 
ivhether  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  execi^tive  to  have  avoided  them, 
without  surrendering  the  real  independence  of  the  nation,  and  th^ 
most  invaluable  of  all  rights,  the  right  of  self-government. 

*  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
VTasbington's  administration.  Their  circumstances  at  its  com- 
mencement will  be  recollected :  and  the  contrast  is  too  ^trilting  not 
to  be  observed. 

*  That  this  beneficial  change  in  the  affairs  of  America  is  to  be 
Ascribed  exclusively  to  the  wisdom  which  guided  the  national  coun* 
cils,  will  not  be  pretended.  That  many  of  the  causes  which  produced 
h  originated  with  the  government,  and  that  their  successful  opera- 
tion was  facilitated,!!  not  secured  by  the  system  which  was  adopted, 
cannot  be  denied.  To  appreciate  the  system  correctly,  their  real 
influence  must  be  allowcTd  to  thos^  strong  prejudices  and  turbulent 
passions  with  which  it  yf%  assailed.'  Vol.  v.  p.  799>  &c. 

The  *  discontents  of  France/  alluded  to  in  this  passage, 
at  last  broke  out  into  acts  of  the  most  galling  indignity, 
and  '  history/  says  the  author^  *  will  scarcely  furnish  an 
example  of  a  nation^  not  absolutely  degraded^  which  har, 
experienced  from  a  foreign  power  sucn  open  contunaely^ 
irnd  undisguised  insult,  as  were  suffered  by  the  United  States 
in  the  persons  of  their  ministers'  in  France.  But  the  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  of  the  American  people  towards 
their  magnanimous  ally^  was  not  easily  exhausted ;  and  it 
Was  not  till  their  ambassadors  were  driven  with  humiliation 
from  the  territories  of  the  republic^  that  the  government 
found  itself  supported  by  a  vigorous  and  becommg  spirit  of 
resistance.  Congress  immediately  adopted  measures  for  re« 
taliating  injuries  that  had  been  sustained,,  and  for  repelling 
those  which  were  threatened..  Fc^r  this  purpose  a  regular 
army  was  to  be  organized,  and  immediately  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  continent  were  turned  .towards  Washington  as  the 
only  person  to  whdm  it  should  be  entrusted.  He  accepted 
the  command  provisionally;  but>  before  he  could  be  called 
npoh  to  exercise  its  functions,  he  was  seized  with  the  disorder 
which  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  and  he^  was  not  suffered 
to  live  long  enough  to  witness  the  restoration  of  peace  to  bis 
country. 

*  On  Friday»the  ISth  of  December,  wbil6  attending  to  some-  ^ 
improvements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  rain,  by 
which  his  neck  liud  hair  became  ^et*  Unapprehensive  of  danger 
(rom  this  circumstance  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  mmnnet ; 
but  in  the  night,  he  was  seized  with  an  il^flammatory  affection  of  tht. 
wind-pipe.    The  disease  increased  with  a  violent  ag\t<^  accompanied 
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•with  «otne  pain  iti  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  th«  ; throat ;  a  sen?i« 
of  stricture  in  the  same  part,  a  cough,  and  a  difHcuU,  rather  thai| 
painful  deglutition,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  fever  and  a<|uicfc 
and  laborious  respiralion. 

*  Believing  blood-letting  to  be  necessary,  he  procured  a  bleeder, 
who  took  from  his  arm  twelve  or  fourteeen  ounce*  of  blood ; 
but  he  would  not  permit  a  messenger  to  be  dispatched  for  his  family 
physician  until  the  appearance  of  day.  About  «1even  in  the  morn  n^j 
Doctor  Craik  arrived,und  perceiving  the  extremi  danger  of  the  case, 
requested  that  two  consulting  ph)sicians'should  be  immediatoly  «ent 
for.  The  utmost  exertions  of  medital  skill  were  applied  in  vain; 
The  powers  of  life  were  manifestly  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  4i«- 
t)rder  :  speaking  which  was  painful  from  the  beginning,  became 
iilmost  impracticable  :  respiration  became  moreatid  more  contract- 
ed and  imperfect,  till  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when 
retaining  the^  full  possession  of  his  intellect  be  expired  witliout  a. 
struggle.  Believing  at  the  aommencement  of  the  complaint,  as 
vrell  a«  through  every  Succeeding  stage  of  it,  that  its  conclu^oa 
would  be  mortal,  he  submitted  to  the  exertions  maiie  for  jais  reco- 
very, rather  as  a  duty,  than  from  any  expectation  of  their  e^cacy^ 
Some  hours  before  his  death,  after  repeated  efforts  to  be  understood, 
lie  succeeded  in  expressing  a,  desire  that  'he  might  be  permitted  to 
<3ie  without  interruption.  After  it  became  impossible  to  get  any 
thing  down  his  throat,  he  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed,  there 
to  die.  To  his  friend  and  physician.  Doctor  Cr^ik,  who  sat  ohliis 
bed,  and  took  his  head  in  his  lap,  he  said  with  difficulty,  *  Doctor^ 
I  am'  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time,  but  I  am  oot 
afraid  to  die.' 

*  During  the  short  period  of  his  illness,  he  economised  his  time  m 
arranging,  with  the  utmost  serenity,  those  few  concerns  whkk 
required  his  attention  ;  and  anticipated  his  approaching  dissolution 
with  every  demonstration  of  that  equanimity  for  which  his  life  wai 
60  uniformly, and  singularly  conspicuous.*  Vol.  v.  p.  8^5,  &c. 

Thus  died  the  most  illustrious  of  American  citi^eoe,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  mankitid.  It  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  to  assert  that  na  individual,  by  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions, ever  conferred  so  much  benefit  on  his  fellow  creutmret. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  spectacle  mor^  afFeodng 
and  more  sublime  than  that  of  a  whole  nation,  by  an  unatii* 
mous  impulse,  looking  towards  an  individual  for  prote^^tioit 
and  deliverance  in  every,  moment  of  turbulence  and  peril, 
and  reposing  the  most  unlimited  confidence  not  duly  on  his 
wisdom,  but  on  his  unsullied  patriotism  and  virtue.  Of 
Washington  it  may  truly  be  said  that  *  he  and  greatness 
were  compelled  to  kiss  :* — the  assumption  of  high  office  and 
large  responsibility  was  with  him  rather  the  performance  of 
a  severe  duty,  than  the  gratification  of  a  favourite  passion  ; 
the  distinctions  of  splendid  station  appear  to  have  had  no 
other  charm  for  him>  than  the  opportunity  of  becoming  usa« 
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fnl  to  society;  and  if  men  have  existed  with  powers  iBdfil 
tiappily  adapted  for  sudden  and  briiliiuit  achievement^  bo  one 
perhaps  was  ever  more  fully  acc^omplished  with  all  the  quas» 
lities  which  a/e  required  in  perilous  times,  for  producing  the 

freatest  effects  with  the  most  scanty  and  irregular  resources* 
t  is  a  feature  of  his  character  particularly  pleasing,  because 
it  is  uncommon,  that  his  heroism  was  without  vanity;  he 
never  undertook  or  execBted  any  thing  with  a  view  to  its 
theatrical  effect ;  and  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter rejected  every  thing  artincial  and  affected.  To  comroen4 
his  disinterestedness  were  idle  and  superfluous  :  that  virtue* 
urbich  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  long  forgotten^ 
was  habUually  practised  by  the  father  of  America  :  through* 
cut  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  he  inflexibly  relijsed  to.  dc* 
rive  any  emolument  for  the  situations  which  he  was  called 
to  fill,  and  hisreceipts  were  always  confined  to  the  expenees 
inevitably  incident  to  the  office  with  which  he  was  invested. 
Our  readers  will  probably  be  giatified  in  contemplating  a 
picture  drawn  by  one  to  whom  h^e  was  known  : 

*  In'  the  sober  language  of  reality,'  says  Mr.  Marshall,  *  without 
attempting  to  deck  a  figure  with  ornaments,  or  with  qualities  borrow- 
ed from  the  imagination,  a  person  who  has  had  some  opportunities 
to  observe  him  while  living,  and  who  since  his  decease  has  most  assi- 
duously inspected  his  private  and  public  papers,  will  endeavour 
iaithfully  to  give  the  impressions  which  he  has  himself  received. 

*  General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  common  size;  his 
frame  was  Tobust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous  ;  capable  of  endprl 
ing  great  fatigue,  and  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created  in  the 
beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  to  manly  gracefulness. 

*  His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free,  though  they  par- 
ipok  nothing  of  that  dryness  and  sternness  which  accompany  reserve 
when  carried  to  the  extreme  :  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  could 
relax  sufficiently  to  shew  how  highly  he  was  gratified  by  the  charms 
of  conversation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His  person  and 
whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaffected  and  indescribubie  dignity, 
vomingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who  approached  him  uere 
sensible ;  and  the  attachment  of  those  who  possessed  his  frieouship^ 
and  enjoyed  his  intimacy  was  ardent',  bi^t  always  respectful. 

'  His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent  and  conciliatory  :  but  ther^ 
was  a  quickness  in  his  sensibility  to  any  thing  apparently  oficfisivej 
frhkh  experience  had  taught  him  to  watch  and  to  correct. 

'In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  he  exhibited  an  exact 
yet  liberal  ceconomy.  His  funds  were  not  prodigally  wasted  ox\ 
capricious  and  ill  examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial  though 
costly  improvements. .  They  remained  therefore  competent  to  that 
expensive  establishment  which  his  reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable 
temper,  had  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  those  dona* 
tions  which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  chum  from  opuiencet 
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*tlfe  made  no  pretension^  to  that -vivacity  which  fascinates,  or  to 
that  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequently  imposes  on  the  understanding. 
More  solid  than  brilliant,  judgment  rather  thtin  genius  constituted 
the  predominant  feature  of  his  character.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  »     ' 

*  In  his  civi!  administration  as  in  his  military  career,  wei'efexhibitcd 
ample  and  repeated  proofs  of  that  practical  good  sense  and  judg* 
ment  which  is  perhaps  ihe  most  rare,  and  is  c^^rtainly  the^most  va- 
luable quality  of  the  human  mind.  Devoting  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  and  pursuing  no  object  distinct  from  ihe  public  good, 
he  was  accustomed  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  those  critical  si'^ 
tuations  in  which  the  United  States  might  possibly  :be  placed  ;  aiui  ta  . 
digest  before  the  occasion  required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  observe.  Taught  to  distrust  first  impres* 
sions,  besought  to  acquire  all  the  information  tha^  was  att^^inable, 
and  to  hear  without  prejudice  all  the  reasons  whicb  could  be  urg^4 
for  or  against, a  particular  measure.  His  own  judgment  was  sus^ 
pended  until  it  became  necessary  to  determine,  and  his  decisions 
thus  maturely  made  were  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  shaken.  His  con-^ 
duct  therefore  was  systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his  admiuis* 
tration  were  steadily  pursued. 

*  Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  free  government  must 
CTcr  do,  the  real  and  deliberate  sentiments  of  the  people,  their  gusts 
of  passion  passed  over  without  ruti)ihg  the  smooth  surface  of  his 
iBind'  Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good  sens6  of  the  nation  for  ap- 
probation and  support,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  pupsue  its  real 
interests  in  opposition  to  its  taraporary  prejudices ;  and  though  far 
from  being  regardless  oi  popular  favour,  he  could  never  stoop  to  re* 
tain,  by  deserving  to  lose  it.  In  more  instances  than  one^  we  find 
him  committing  his  whole  popularity  to  hazard,  and  pursuing  stea«  ^ 
dily,  in  opposition  to  a  torrent  which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  man 
of  ordinary  firmness,  the  course  which  had  been  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  duty/      *  *  ♦ 

*  Neither  the  extraordina-^y  partiaFity  of  the  Americans,  the  ex« 
travagant  praises 'whi^h  were  bestowed  on  him,  nor  the  invtHcrate 
opposition  and  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experienced,   had  any 
visible  influence  on  his  conduct.     The  <;aiise  is  to  be  looked  for  in . 
the  texture  of  his  nrind.     In  him  that  innate  modesty  which  adula*  . 
tion  WQuhi  have  offended,  and  which  the  voluntary  plaudits'  of  mil* 
lions  could  not  betray  into  indiscretion,  was  happily  blended  with  a 
high  and  correct  sensa  of  personal  dignity,  and  with  a  just  consci* 
oasness  of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  station.     Without  exertion 
be  could  maintain  the  happy  medium  between  that  arrogance  which 
wounds,  and  that  facility  which  allows  the  office  to  be  degraded  in 
the  person  who  fills  it.     If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the  prosperous  Issue 
of  a  war  against  the  successful  termination  of  which  there  were  so 
many  probabilities;  of  the  good  .which  ^%  produced,  and  the  |ll . 
which  was  avoided  during  an  administration  fated  to  contend  witl^ 
the'  ttf6ngest  prejudices  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
passions  could  produce  ;  of  the  coii^tant favour  of  the  great  mass  oT* 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  confidence  which  to  the  last  moment 
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of  his  life  they  repoied  in  hira;  the  amwer,  to  far  as  these  c 

may  be  found  in  his  character^  will  furnish  a  lesson  well  mien  ting 

the  attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  political  fame/ V'o(« 

t.  p.  83*,  &c.  &c.  ^ 

We  believe  ihif  portrait  to  be  correctly  drawn,  and  it  U 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  present  work  which  appear  to  be 
the  best  exec^ited..     As  Mr.  Marshall  has  embraced  in  lit» 

«tan  a  History  of  the"  United  States  during  the  pericKi  of 
l^ashineton's  public  life,  we  were  somewhat  disappoinCed  in 
not  finciing  a  more  perfect  sketch  of  the  federal  constirtttioa 
adopted  in  ]7<^9 ;  this  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  historjT 
af  the  timet  that  it  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  delineat- 
ed.    In  O0r  notice  of  the  preceding   volumes  we  protested 
against  the  profuse  insertion   of  public  addresses  and    prl* 
vate  correspondence,  8cc.     We   were  indeed  scarcely  extra* 
vagant  enough  to  hope  th^t   this  fault  would  be  reforhi* 
ed  in  >  the  remaining  volumes ;  but  certainly  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to   seethe  publication  distended  to  its  presept  size  by 
the  introduction  of  so  much  unnecessary  matter  as  ia  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  last  volume ;  especially  in  pages 
192,   135,    137>   \Sl),   I68,;fcc.  &c«    The  author,  however,* 
may  not,  after  all,  be  much  to  blame  :  Richard  Phillips,  in 
all  probability,  is  the  keeper  of  his  conscience;  arid  as  this 
Worl^  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  saviour  of  America, 
is,  for  the  honour  of  American  literature,  to  be  carried  on 
by  British  capital,  the  compiler  must  necessarily  conform  to 
all  the  approved  arts  of  book-making,  which  he  finds  estta* 
blished  in  these  kingdoms,   and  which  no  man  understands 
better  than  the  aforesaid  Richard  PfaiUips^  of  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Of  the  style  6f  these  volumes  we  must  remiark,  that  it  Is 
deficient  in  sptril  and  in  elegance ;  that  it  abounds  with  man  v 
instances  oY  faUe  taste,  and  with  many  of  those  idioms  which 
prevail  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  Atlantic.  * 

Art.  IX.*- jf  Winter  in  Bath;  by  the  Author  of  two  popular 
Novels.  ^  ToU.     Crosby.     1807. 

.  IT  is  the  province  of  the  noveHat  to  mould  hnio  an  isgre^- 
able  fiction  such  events  and  circumstancei  as  may  illustrate 
the  prevailing  weaknesses  and  the  peculiar  virtues  of  human 
nature,  and  uniformly  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
in  favour  of  mural  excellence.  In  order  to  laccomplish  these 
ends,  it  is  evident  that  to  sensibility  and  taste  must  be  super- 
added an  extensive  lequaintance  with  the  properties  of 
human  nature  and  with  the  living  world,  that  he  m^j  be 
able  to  make  luch  a  aeltctioo  of  materials  aa  is  moat  like' -^  \ 
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interest  and  instruct  by  the  facility  of  their  aipplicatidn  to 
the  general  Circumstances  of  mankind. 
*  An  attention  to  those  minute  variations  of  character  which 
.arise  from  accidental  and  unapparent  causes,  as  they  are  not 
founded  in  general  nature,  and  are^  consequently,  not  appli^ 
cable  to  general  circuMistances,  can  awaken  only  a  tempo-^ 
rary  and  local  interest.  A  momentary  sympathy  may  be 
excited,  or  a  fugitive  curiosity  gratifiea  by  a  supposed  ac<* 
<|i|aintance  with  the  individuals  who  are  thus  represented ; 
but  to  attract  even  this  limited  notice  it  is  requisite  that  these 
peculiarities  should  be  capable  of  exciting  our  risible  pro* 
pensities  by  their  absurdity,  or  our  more  serious  censure  by 
their  enormity ;  and  that  they  should  be  delineated  by  a 
strong  and  masterly  hand.  To  select  them  is,  however,  at 
best  to  renounce  a  permanent  reputation  for  a  fleeting  and 
-unsubstantial  ap^Iaikse. 

Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the.  aim  of  Some  of  oui" 
modern  novelists,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  enjoyed  an 
abundant  h^^rvest  while  the  autumnal  sun  shone,  but  whose 
winter  is  now  for  ever  closed  in  darkness.  Their  temporarjr 
jsuccess  has  given  birth  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  imitators ;  who, 
as  is  usual,  have  fallen  short  of  their  originals,  and  whose 
.want  of  originality  is  recompensed  by  no  devices  of  arrange* 
ment,  elegance  of  expression,  or  profundity  of  observation. 

Before  we  opened  this  production  of  ^'  the  Author  of  twa 
popular  Novels/'  we  had  pleased  ourselves  with  the  expec* 
iauon  of  many  interesting  views  of  society,  many  accurate 
and  forcible  illustrations  of  reigning  follies,  and  many  deli- 
neations of  characters  selected  from  the  nutnerous  groupes 
which  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  our  notice 
during  a  winter  at  Biith.  Without  any  pretence  to  compe- 
tition, we  flattered  ourselves  that  this  work  might  be  instrue* 
tive  and  entertaining  from  the  abupdance  of  materials  which 
ofier  themselves  to  an  author  who  adopts  this  subject,  and  we 
maybe  permitted  to  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
place  which  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  and  at  so  easy  a  rate, 
Itfibrds  opportunities  for  observing  mankind  as  that  to  which 
we  are  referred  by  the  title  of  this  book.  In  this  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  x>f  all  climates  and  of  people  of  every  age 
and  description,  each  man  acts  his  part  on  an  open  8tage« 
and  in  the  face  of  the  pubUc.  The  spectator  may  range  qver 
a  wide  field  of  observation,  may  mingle  every  day  with  every 
variety  of  human  nature,  and  watch  the  eflect  of  every  cause 
which  operates  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  human  happiness  or  infelicity.  He  may  see  multi« 
tildes  pass  before  hu  eyes  who  are  undistinguished  from  the 
i:ommon  heid»  aoddwell  on  many  striking  instances  of  those 
virtues^tnd  those  vic^  which  nature  is  proud  or  ashamed  to 
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Acknowledge.  He  may  contemplate  at  ease  a  picture  wbich 
tepresents  every  contrast  of  light  and  sbade^  the  predomi* 
Bant  passions  and  affections  of  man,  the  intolerance  or  suf* 
feranceof  age,the  proud  but  ingenuous  temperament  of  youth/ 
the  career  and  consequences  of  adversity  and  jirosperity,  of 
life  usefully  or  unprofitably  spent.  He  may  witness  the 
perversion  as  well  as  the  wise  application  of  every  natural 
talent^  the  thirst  and  pursuit  after  solid  fame,  and  the  ambi- 
tion which  is  satisfied  with  the  perishable  monument  of  po- 
pular applause. 

The  present  author  has  disappointed  every  hope  we  had 
entertained,  and  can  merit  •nly  a  place  among  the  lowest  of 
those  ephemeral  writers  who  daily  endeavour  to  catch  the 

Eassing  rainbow  of  populai^  favour.  His  insipid  tale  mtgbt 
ave  been  safely  consigned  to  the  flames  without  offence 
to  any  individual  among  the  numerous  customers  of  the  Mi- 
nerva press. 

Adriana  Hartley  deserted  by  hecfatber^a  professed  gambler^ 
and  by  her  mother  who  has  eloped  ,with  Harcourt,  is,  after 
some  uninteresting  adventures,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  intro- 
duced at  Bath  under  the  auspices  of  Lady  M aybury,  a  vain, 
but  goodhumoured  heiress,  whose  fortune  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  an  Irish  lord.    The  occurrences  at  Bath  are  fe^ 
and  those  not  characteristical  of  the  place«    They  consist 
in  some  walks  from  the  Crescent  to  Pulteney  Street  and 
back  again.,  a  visit  to  the  Pump  Room»  of  which  nothiog  19 
said,  a  play  which  might  have  been  seen  in  London,  a   ball 
which  might  have  taken  place  at  York,  a  masquerade,  a  spe* 
cies  of  entertainpient  unknown  at  Bath,  and  a  concert.     At 
tbe  concert  Sir  Lionel  Herbert,  whp  is  in  a  consumption,  and 
does  not  excite  much  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  female  rea^ 
der,  attaches  himself  to  Adriana,  and  relates  some  anecdc^es 
of  a  few  people  whQ  pass  in  review,  and  in  his  descriptions 
is  to  be  found  the  grand  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  cha- 
Iracters  from  the  life.    The    most  important  personag^^  is  a 
lady  of  elegantly  graceful  form  and  decided  majesty  of  de-» 
portment,'  who,  it  seems,  is  well  kn^wo  in  the  BaUi  eircles^ 
where  she  has  reigned  with  supreme  cpmrnand  fori  thirty  years. 
The  peculiarities  which  attract  our  author's  severity,  are  ber 
loudness  for  certain  seats  at  every  wncert,  a  ^desire  of  rank 
to  which  she  believed  herself  entitled  by  ber  personal  accom^ 
pltshments,  but  wbich  shejie^v^  atts^ined,  ber  present  ^)oeupa- 
tion  of  patronising  pejformers  |m4  performances  and  benefit 
subscriptions,  and  of  lavishing  all  the.  temierness  of  herna^ 
tureonlap  dogs,  parrots  imd  ptbitr. outlandish  and  nondes- 
cript pets,  while  her  heart  is  c^IIqus  to  all  the  world  besiiks* 
This  description  may  io  part  b^.  tr^qr  ndttfiueu    That  wbioh 
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may  be  correct  is  not  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  give  occasion 
to  wit^  even  had  the  iiutbor  possessed  it^  nor  sufficiently  en* 
tertaining  to  exite  interest  in  any  class  of  readers.  The  m6st 
inaportant  charge,  and  that  from  which  the  character  of  the 
lady  might  suiier  most,  as  it  might  be  productive  of  some  de* 
gree  of  contetnpt  and  indignation,  we  can,  fortunately,  pro* 
Dounceon  very  good  authority,  to  be  false,  and  can,  therefore^ 
ascribe  only  to  a  wanton  and  unjustifiable  malice,  the  attempt 
of  Hn  author,  who  had  not  the  command  of  wit  or  ridicule, 
to  defame  a  lady,  who  in  the  domestic  relations  of  daughter, 
8t8ter,and  friend,  has  uniformly  evinced  the  most  refined  feel-* 
ings  and  the  most  sincere  and  active  attachments:  As  it 
was  unnecessary  and  unjust  to  censure,  so  yiSLs/i\unntcessary 
and  impolitic  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  man  who  is  brought 
forward  as  it  were  in  contrast,  and  recommended  for  ^very 
perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  We  mean  not 
to  detract  from  any  praises  which  virtue  may  merit,  but  arfe 
sorry  to  see  these  praises  bestowed  in  this  place,  where,  frond 
the  contiguity  of  illiberality  and  indiscrimmation,  they  wear 
a  questionable  sfiape.  We  shall  take  na  notice  of  one  or  two 
other  feeble  attempts  of  a  similar  nature. 

Sit  lionel,  apparently  attached  to  Adriana,  begs  a  private 
audience,a^d  having  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  on  the  following 
day,  on  the  morning  of  his  assignation  suddenly  disappears, 
lii^ithout  giving  any  reason  for  his  strange  and  ungallaot  con« 
duct.  Our  Heroine  is  astonished  but  not;;  disappointed^ 
and  harassed  by  the  addresses  of  Lord  Maybury,  who  baa 
]ong  entertained  a  passion  for  her,  makes  her  escape  early 
an  the  morning, to  the,  house  of  her  washerwoman,  where,  by 
a  strange  accident,  she  finds  her  mother,  whopi  she  had  not 
seen  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
disease*  At  this  instant  the  door  opens  and  discovert 
.  Falkland,  a  man  of  between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  and  of 
yome  fortune,  with  whom  our  heroine  had  formerly  danced 
|it  a  ball  in  the  country,  and  who  twenty  years  before  had 
been  rejected  by  her  mother.  After  some  trifling  incidents, 
which  among  other  things  explain  Sir  Lionel's  conduct,  the 
curtain  drops  on  the  marriage  of  Falkland  with  Adriana;  the 
female  readers  are  sent  away  displeased  and  dissatisfied  with 
this  unsuitable  connection,  and  every  reader,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  regretting  the  waste  of  the  half  hour  which  has  beesi 
spent  in  perusing  this  wretched  production. 
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Art.  W.'^Letters  of  Scavola,  on  the  DUmmal  of  his  ifnje^ 
stj^s  late  Ministers^     Fart  /.     Is.     Ridgway.     1807* 

Art.X. — Letters  o/Sc^vla,  on  the  Dismissal  of  his  Majesly^s 
late  Ministers.  Part  IL  Second  Edit.  Is.  Kidgway.  , 

A»T.XI.«— -rf  true  Statement  of  the  Circumstances  which  led  to 
.  the  late   Change  of  Administration.  8tH).  6d.  or  I85.  per 
100..  Ridgway.   1807. 

Art.XII. — A  Letter  stating  theConnection  whichPresbyterians, 

Disunters  and  Catholics  had  with  the  recent  Event  which 

has  agitated  and  ftill  agitates  the  British  Empire^     I'o 

.  which  is  added  a  Letter  from  Lord  Grentifie  Ho  the  Society 

for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Sixth  Edit.  6d,  Ogle. 

Art.XIII Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis  of  domestic  Ajfairsm 

By  another  Lawyer.     Hatcbard.  "  1807. 

Art,  \l\  .—The  fallen  Angels.  A  brief  Review  of  the  Mea^ 
sures  of  the  late  Administration,  particularly  •  as  connected 
with  the  Catholic  Question.  8vo.     Hatcbard.     1807. 

.    TH  E  third  of  tbeie  pamphleU  is  a  republication  of  two  of  the 
last  letters  of  the  second^  and  contains  no   urtfair  defence  of 
the  late  ministers,  and  no  bad  exposition  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  their  dtsmissiooi     The  author,  however,  of  the  letters 
which  have  the  subscription  of  Scaevola,  appears  to  us  to  bay 
too  much  stress  on  the  refusal  of  the  late,  ministers  to  give  a 
written  pledp;e  of  their  future  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  sovereign  as  the  cause  of  their  dismission.     Before 
that  pledge  was  required^  and  even  before  the  Catholic  ques* 
tion  #as  a^t^ted,  there  was  probably  a  latent  design  in  the 
aecret  advisers  of  the  crown  to  get  rid  of  those  good  and 
able  men,  who  were  then  iii  power,  and  to  construct  an  sd* 
ministration  of  opposite  principles,  and  with  different  views 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
the  miserable  iunto,  who  had  acted  with  him  in.  his  last  most 
inglorious  and  unfortunate  administration,  seemed  conscious 
of  their  own  inabtlhy.to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state  in  this  pe* 
riloua  period ;  and  they  accordingly  declined,  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  posts  cf  honour  and  of  power,  which 
were  offered  them  by  the  sovereign.     But,  it  most  he  remem- 
bered that,  at  this  moment,  Mr«  Fox  was  living;  and  the 
present  i^pinistry,  who  were  tbiep  depressed  and  erest-fallen, 
fli(d  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  superiority  of  nis  talents  and   his  eloquence. 
pvL\,  tbf  longue  of  fox  was  no  aponfr  silent  in  tb^  grave^ 
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than  tbe  Hawkesbury's,  the  Perceval's,  the  Canntog's,  and 
tlie  Ca8tiereQgh*8,  rushing  forth  from  their  entrenched  camp 
ef  sophistry,  venality  and  corruption,  determined,  with  the 
concurring  favour  of  the  sovereign,  to  seise  the  post  which> 
during  the  hfe  of  Mn  Fox,  they  had  abandoned  in  despair. 

Tlie  Catbdic  question  was  made  the  plea  for  the  dismissioa 
of  the  late  ministers,  but  there  appear  to  have  been  other 
censes  in  ambush,  which  would  infallibly  have  led  to  the 
same  result,  if  that  question  had  never  been  discussed. 
The  oieasure  which  they  proposed  of  making  fresh  con* 
cemions  to  the  Catholics,  afforded  their  adversaries  a  favour- 
able and,  as  they  evidently  anticipated,  apojpular  pretext  for 
advising  his  majesty  to  banish  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Howick, 
Kc.  from  his  councils.  The  rays  of  royal  favour  which  shine 
behind  the  throne,  have,  during  the  present  reign,  been  often 
said  to  be  more  luminous  in  their  appearance  and  more 
potent  in  their  effects,  than  those,  which  have  been  cast 
from  the  visible  anterior,  on  the  ostensible  servants  of  the  so- 
vereign. In  the  present  instance,  the  smiles  of  the  court 
were  shed  wiiN  no  ordinary  influence,  on  the  opposers  of 
the  late  patriotic  administration.  The  Catholic  question  came 
very  opportunely  to  their  aid  ;  and  thev  seem  to  have  em* 
ployed  It  with  considerable  dexterity  andl  skill  in  the  subver* 
sion  of  their  political  foes.  The  late  administration,  instead 
of  having  attempted  to  entrap  any  other  person,  as  they  are 
falsely  criminated,  appear  to  have  been  themselves  entrapped 
bv  tbe  wily  policy  of  their  enemies  behind  the  throne* 
The  openness  of  tJieir  conduct,  the  fairness  of  their  views, 
and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  their  sentiments,  rendered  tbeoa 
less  wary  and  suspicious  than  men  of  inferior  talents,  but 
with  worse  hearts,  «rould  probably  have  been.  A  plan  was 
secretly  devised  for  their  ruin,  and  they  fell  into  the  8nare% 
For  a  time,  the  measure  which  they  propose^  in  fairour  of 
the  Catholics,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  any 
very  strenuous  opposition.  With  expanded  sails,  and  a  pro* 
pitious  wind,  tliey  seemed  approaching  the  wished-for  shore 
of  emancipationr;  when  certain  machinatiotis,  more  sinister 
and  nefarious  than  those  which  hags  are  said  to  practise  on 
the  coast  of  Lapland,  obliged  th#m  to  forego  their  swelling 
hopes,  and  caused  the  haven  of  peace,  of  freedom^  and  of 
joy,  to  vanish  from  their  sight*  To  drop  the  metaphor,  as 
talent  is  often  supplanted  by  cunning,  tbe  late  ministers 
were  completely  outwitted  by  their  itisidious  opponents.  Ac** 
cording  to  their  suggestions.  Lord  Grenville  and  his  patrio* 
tic  associates  were  suffered  to  proceed  to  a  certain  length 
towards  4h«  #x«ctttiott  of  their  favourite  ooeasure  ;  but  when 
they  had  fpop  so  far  that  it  was  known  to  be  impossible  for 
ih<im  to  recede  wiMiotti  tbe  lops  of  reputation^  impedimenU, 
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Jwhich  they  had  neither  expected  Bor  foresteen,  were, thrown 
in  their  way,  which  they  found' it  impossible  to  pass.  The  grft*- 
cious  assent,  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  have  Te- 
xjeived,  was  converted  by  treacherous  advisers. into  a  formal 
iind  authoritative  prohibition.  Counsels  unfavourable  to  tbtt 
(Welfare  of  the  state- were  instilled  into  the  ears  of  the  best  of 
lyings.  His  majesty  was  advised  to  exact  apledgo  from;his 
servants^  wbicti^  if  it  testified  their  complaisance  to  tlie 
xrrown,  would  have  rendered  them  incapable  of  promoting 
tiie  security  of  the  empire  and  the  interests  of  the  people* 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  tjiis  pledge,  even  if  it  bad 
been  subscribed,  would  have  much  prolonged  the  power  of 
the  late  administration.  Their  dismission  might  have  been 
delayed  ;  but  as  the  measure  itself  had  been  previously  de« 
terminedyone  pretext  would  not  ha^ve  been  wanting  if  ano«- 
ther  failed.  Those  who  are  resolved  on  any  enterprize  of 
Tiolence  or  fraud  will  readily  provide  themselves  with  opper* 
tunities  for  the  execution.  If  the  ministers  had  signed  the 
pledge^  they  would  soon  have  sunk  in  their  own  estimation 
and  in  that  of  the  public  ;.and  when  their  ability  had  beea 
rendered  impotent  by  the  dereliction  of  their  principles  and 
4he>  loss  of  popular  regard,  they  would  have  been  dismissed 
with  little  ceremony, -to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  tbeir  folly  and 
Hhe  pangs  of  their  regret*  ^'hd  pledge  was  designed  by  per- 
fidious, advisers/  less  for  the  security  of  the  crown  than  for 
the  degradation  of  tbe  minislers.  In  resistingilhe demand^ 
those  uiinistets evinced  as  much  foresight  as  integrity* 

With  repect  to  the  measure  of  Catnolic  eman^pation  iU 
self|^all  its  bearings  and  tendencies  appear  to  us  to  1^  for. tbe 
fitrength  and  security  of  the  emfHre.  it  would  not  only  add^ 
three  millions  of  bodies  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  conn* 
try,  but  of  bodies  animated  with  hearts,  warm  with  a  sense 
of  favours  received,  and  beating  high  for  an  opportunity 
of  evincing  their  courage  and  their,  zeal  in  tbe  defence  of  m 
paternal  government  and  an,  united  empire^  The  Irish  are  , 
naturally  a  peo|>le  full  of  generous  affections.  On  such  a 
people  the  boon  of  kindness  is  never  ill  bestowed.  It  will 
be  repaid. with  ample  ^rvlce,  with  triple  remuneration. 
Is  it  morally  jnst,  is  it  politically  wise  to  withhold  from  such  . 
d  people  those  privileges  ai^d*  immunities,  those  tticitements 
to  afair,ai\d  honourable  exerlipn  in  tbe  civil  and  iBthe,mi«> 
litary  departments  of  the  state,  which  are  enjoyed  by  thereat 
of  the  community? — We  will  allow  that,  though  most  of  the 
eathoiie  gentry  in  Ireland  are  as  well  edacat^d  as.otber  per* 
ions  in  similar  circumstances  in  other  parts  of4heempire»ma«' 
ny  of  the  priests  still  retain  a  portion  ^f  4beir  primitive  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  But  we  have  still  to  learn  thai  the  geoios  of 
bigotry  is(|ohe  improvediby  aoy  species o£perseciitioiw  .  R^r 
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ligious  bigotry  is  always  accompaDied  with  proselyting  pro-^ 
pensities;  aod  it  is  well  known  that  those  propensities  are 
more  active  when  tliey  are  sliouilated  by  want ;  when  the 
subsistence  of  the  individual  is  at  all  depepdant  on  the. 
propagation  of  his  tenets  among  nev^  converts,  or  oa 
then*  retention  by  Jhc  oId»  But  we  may  apply  no  very 
uncerU^iD  nor  inefficacious  remedy  for  this  evil  by  grant- 
ing a  salary  both  to  the  bisliops  and  the  priests  of  the 
Komish  church  in  Irelaud,  which  would,. in  a  great  mea« 
gure,  diminish  their  proselyting  ze'al,  encrea'se  their  good 
will,  and  enlarge  their  chanty  beyond  the  Barrow  pale  of 
thejr  own  communion.  Buonaparte,  in  whom  we  see 
much  to  abhpr  which  is  evil,  and  soitiething  to  imitate  which 
is  gopd,  has  taught  us  that  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
may  be  constituted  both  of  papists  and  of  protestants  with- 
out any  collisipn  of  religious  animosity,  or  any  disturbance 
in  the  internal  tranquillity  of  an  empire.  The  boon,  which 
a  state  affords  to  its  religious  teachers,  certainly  operates  in 
some  measuiie,  as  a  premium  on  their  indolence  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  among  other  sects,  it  seems  mor^  than 
probable  jin  the  Romish  communioB,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  piuest  is  quiefscent,  thie  people  are  enlightened.  Tlie 
Irish  catholics^  by  being  exempted  from  those  invidious  dis- 
tinctions with  which  they  are  now  both  sligtpatised  and  op- 
pressed^ by  being  liberated  from  the  obscuring  artifices  of 
their  priests,  would  participate  more  rapidly  in  that  rational 
illnminatioAj  wliicb  i$  gradually  spreading  over  the  British 
isles.  Andletit  be  remembered  that  popery,  when  it  has  once 
been  subverted,  will  not  readily  recover  from  its  falK  It  may 
be  a  giant  while (gnoranqe  remains;  but  when  reason  appears 
in  her  aripottr  of  fight,,  the  toweri/)g  strength  of  the  giant 
^inks  into  the  impotepcy  of  the  dwarf.  Let  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  open  the  wayto  every  civil  and  military 
distinction,  to  the  virtuous  ambition  of  the  Irish  Catholics; 
let  us  soften  the  remaining  bigotry  of  their  priests  by  kind 
indulgence^  and  diminish  their  mischievous  activity  by  a  pru>- 
dent  and  well-timed  liberality;  let  us  excite  among  the  half 
barbarous  peasantry  a  spirit  of  industry  ;  let  us  gradually 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge by  wise,  humane  and  philanthropic  iti^titutions  ;  and 
we  shall  behold  a  favourable  change  in  the  genius,  the  ha- 
bits and  the  manners  of  the  people.  That  species  of  popery 
which  is  most  pernicious,  cannot  long  survive  the  culture 
of  the  intellect;  and  poperv,  divested  of  its  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition^ of  its  irrational  mUmmery  and  its  pestilent  opi- 
pionsy  becomes  as  innocuous  as  any  other  species  of  Christi- 
anity. 
At  popery^  from  the  igoowice  which  it  encourages  and  the 
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blind  submitsiofi  which  it  enjoins  is  not  unFavourable  to  the 
growth  of  arbitrnry  power,  we  believe  (hat  it  is  a  species  of 
rehgion,whif<;h  sovereigns  in  general  regard  with  complacen- 
cy rather  than  abhorrence.  Particular  circumstances  maj 
fender  it  an  object  of  their  dread  ;  but  that  dread  Is  more 
excited  by  some  associated  contingencies,  than  by  the  mis* 
chievous  qualities  of  thejthing.  Even  in  this  country  and  dur* 
ing  the  present  r^ign  no  small  degree  of  complaisancehas been 
shewn  to  papists,  and  to  papists  too  not  of  native  exiractioii 
but  of  foreign  growth.  By  an  act,  which  passed  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  fnajesly's  reign,  he  is  empowered  to  admit  an  un- 
limited npmber  of  foreign  papists  into  his  army:  to  give 
them  commissions  without  any  limitations,  and  to  billet  them 
on  his  people  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  only  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  native  troops.  Wh^n  this  act  pass- 
ed, did  the  cry  of*  no  popery'  resound  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
court  ?  Was  any  dread  felt,  any  ajarm  excited  in  the  bosom 
of  the  anti-papistical  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  pensioned  coad- 
jutors? No,  their  hps  were  closed  and  their  tongues  were 
mute.  The  constitution  was  thought  free  from  danger 
and  the  church  from  profanation,  though  the  sword  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  these  exotic  papists;  and  though 
<he  act  permitted  10,000  to  be  quartered  in  any' part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  But 
are  the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  safer 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  than  of  Irish  catholics?  Is  a 
papist  who  has  breathed «  from  bis  birth  the  free  air  of  these 
genial  islej,  more  an  object  of  terror  aiul  dismay,  than  a 
papist,  who  has  imbibed  the  noxious  vapour  of  despotism 
under  the  slavish  governments  of  the  continent  ^  Can  these 
<^estions  be  answered,  or  these  contradictions  be  reconciled 
by  the  flippant  oratory  of  Perceval,  of  Canning,  or  e\'eii  of 
Eldon,  the  conscientious,  the  opeirand  the  upright? 

But  it  appears  from  some  little  cii'cu instances  which  have 
transpired,  and  indeed  from  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of 
the  present  ministers,  that  the  dread  of  the  secret  cabal  be- 
hind the  throne  was  not  excited  more  by  the  indulgences 
w^ich  were  designed  for  the  Irish  catholics,  than  by  those 
which  were  intended  for  the  English  Presbyterians  and  other 
descriptions  of  protestant  dissenters.  A  repeal  of  the  reli« 
ffious  tests  was  proposed  in  tlie  clause  which  was  introduced 
ipto  the  mutiny  act  by  Lord  Howick,  and  which  was  inserted 
in  the  bill  which  he  afterwards  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons.—**  HInc  ilia  tachtyma.''  This  is  what  princi- 
pally excited  the  dread  that  was  felt,  and  the  dissatisfaetioa 
ihat  was  expressed.  In  the  proceedings  of  courts  as  well  as 
in  the  transactions  of  private  life,  the  ostensible  reason  is 
often  different  from  the  true,    l^be  true  must  be  sought  sot 
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m  the  open  declaralions,but  in  the  tacit  reservations,  the  half- 
formed  sentences  and  the  shuffling  duplicity  of  the  parties. 

It  was  neither  consistent  with  Wisdom  nor  with  policy  chat , 
any   favours  should  be  shewn  to  the  catholics,  which  were 
not  dispensed  with  equal  liberality  to  every  other  species  of 
dissenters.     The  claims   to  civil  and  to  religious  immunities 
which  the  catholics  could  prefer,  might  with  at  least  equal 
justice  be  pleaded  by  every  denomination  of  dissenters.     The 
presbyterian  interest,  which  was  most  strenuonsly  active,  and 
most  forcibly  operative  in  placing  the  present  family  on  the 
throne,  has  not  for  many  years  experienced  much  favour  from 
the  court.     The  principles  of  the  whigs,  indeed,  which  are  so 
generally  professed   by  the  presbyterians,  have  never  basked 
much  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favour  during  the  present  reign. 
That  favour  has  been   principally  vouchsafed    to  those  who 
haveshewn   themselves  most  active  in  depressing  the  people 
and  elevating  the  prerogative.     When  the  cry  of  '*  no  pa- 
pery "  WHS  raised  upon  a  late  occasion^  more  bitterness  wan 
lurking  in  the   heart  against  the   protestant  dissenters^  the 
firm  friends  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty,  than  against  the 
papists,  who  have  always  shewn  themselves  more  favourable 
to  ignorance,  and  more  prone  to  servitude.     But  by  refusing 
to  iconcede  any  thing  to  the  catholics^  the  secret  cabal  of 
unconstitutional  advisers  thought  to  screen  themselves  froni 
the  necessity  of  making  any  concessions  to  the  conscientious 
dissidents,  from  the  establishment,  among  the  protestants* 
The  indulgences  vvhich  were  proposed  for  the  catholics  did 
not  excite  their  abhorrence  and  their  fears,   so  much  as  the 
repeal  of  the  tests,  which  must  have  followed  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters.     For    a  protestant  government  could  not  have 
granted  any  boon  to  its  popish,  which  It  refused  to  its  protes^^ 
ti^nt  subjects^  without  subjecting  itself  to  the  most  odious 
accusations.     We  have  thus  developed  some  of  the  latent 
motives  which  operated  in  the  bosoms  of  those  advisers,  who, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late  patriotic  administration, 
lay  in  ambush  behind  the  throne. 

.  In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  late  administration,  when 
we  consider  the  good  which  they  did,  compared  with  the 
ihert  time  which  they  had  for  doing  it,  and^with  the  nume* 
rons  impediments  which  were  accumulated  in  their  way  by 
the  friends  of  the  old  tyranny  and  corruption,  we  think  them 
entitled  to  high  and  ample  praise.  Purity  of  intention,  the 
love  of  their  cduntry,  a  proper  regard  for  knowledge  and  for 
liberty,  and  a  virtuous  hostility  to  the  perpetuation  ofimpo* 
iition  and  abuse,  were  evident  in  the  views  which  they  dis* 
closed,  in  the  principles  which  they  professed,  and  in  the 
general  course  ol  conduct  which  they  pursued.  Their  scheme 
of  governmeatims  comprebeorive^  liberal^  and  ^lightened  - 
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mot  fetterecj  by  narrow  prejudices,  or  sectarian  partialities^  n^i 
©bscured  by  sordid  interests,  nor  debased  by  one  mercenary 
act.  In  these  perilous  and  turbulent  tiuaes,  wl^n  it  is  ne* 
'  cessary  to  guard  against  the  outrage  of  democratic  violence 
€Mi  the  one  side,  and  the  more  dangerous,  because  more  la- 
tent and  insidious  machinations  of  an  usurping  tyranny  on 
the  other,  tliey  formed  a  barrier  between  both.  They  evie** 
ced  a  respectful  attention  .to  the  constitutional  head  of  the 

fovernment,  and  equal  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
be  constitution,  liberated  from  the  unnatural  eKcrescence 
af  multiplied  abuse,  was,  the  object  of  their  veneration  ; 
»ik1  the  principles  which  bad  been  so  warmly  cherished,  and 
•o  invariably  maintained  by  Mr.*  Fox  were  their  guide*  In 
limes  like  these^  and  indeed  in  any  times,  we  considei  the 
dismission  of  such  a  ministry  to  be  a  national  calamity. 

In  our  review  of  Lord  Howick's  speech  and  on  othet 
late  occasions  we  have  expressed  our  attachment  to  that  ad^^ 
in^iaistration  of  which  he  was  such  a  shinit^g  ornament  ;  and 
tbat  attachment  is  increased  by  every  comparison  which  we^ 
caa  iustitute  between  their  conduct  an^l  tbmtof  their  succes* 
Muraia  office.  We  are  neither  the  interested  nor  the  venal ^acU 
vocattts  of  any  party,  bui  we  will  never  shrink  /rem  the  duty 
pi  defending  the  good  and  the  wise  whetbei?  ia  or  out  of 
place-  * 

We  will  mention  one  little  circumstance  which  evinces 
the  different  temper  of  the^wo  administrations^  In  our  review 
lior  May  we  mentioned  a  sermon  which  had  been  preached 
hy  _Mr.  Stone  at  an  archid  aconal  visitation,  which  bad  given 
considerable  offence  to  those  who  are  enemies  to  free  inqairy 
in  nuitters  of  religion,  and  who  do  not,  like  true  Protestants^ 
consider  the  scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith» 

This  sermon  was  by  certain  persons,  whose  discretion  is 
inferior  to  their  zeal,  made  the  object  of  an  ecclesiastical  pro*^ 
secutian  ;  but  the  proceedings  were  discouraged  by  the  late 
ado^ioistration ;  the  present  ministers  however  were  no  sooner 
ill  their  seats  than  the  sword  of  intolerance  was  lifted  against 
ibe  inquisitive  religionist ;  and  the  prosecution  was  oraered 
lo  proceed.  - 

.  In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  late  administration  in  our 
review  of  Lord  Howick's  speech,  we  did  not  dwell  on  one 
particular  which  deserves  no,  ordinary  commendation  ;  the 
introduction  of  limited  service  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Britis^h  army*  Tiiis  measure,  regarded  in  a  constitutional 
yiew,  will  be*  found  equal  in  utility  to  any  public  act,  which 
has  been  passed  during  the  present  reign.  The  profession  of 
a  soldier  on  the  former  footing  of  th^  army  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  itnprisonmeni  for  life.  An  almost  insuperable 
^rier  was  piho^  between  the  soldier  anc^  tiie  cHisen ;  an4 
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hardly  any  common  ties  of  sympathy  were  left  to  connect 
the  feelings  of  the  army  with  the  liberties  of  the  peapk* 
But  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  late  administration 
the  soldier  is  intimately  blended  with  the  citizen.  After  » 
few  years  of  senrice  the.  soldier  may  return  £o  renew  his 
peaceful  labours  in  his  native  fields.  In  his  native  fields  l»e 
may  enjoy  the  sweet  charities  of  wife  and  child.  More  citi- 
Eens  will  become  soldiers ;  and  fewer  soldiers  will  cease  b<^ 
be  citizens.  ,  The  great  danger  to  a  fr^e  government  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  army  rendered  alien  by  its  constitolioir 
to  thecommon  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  This 
danger  the  late  administration  took  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sure to  prevent.  The  indulgences  which  tliey  proposed  bq 
concede  to  the  Catholics  aiyl  to  th^  Dissenters  were  only 
an  actof  common  justice  to  both  ;  and  though  the  iiberalUy 
of  thfeir  view§  and  the  disinterestedness  of  their  measures 
may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  their  places  and  their  power- 
yet  the  goo3  ^sense  of  the  country  is  alive  to  the  feeling  ot 
their  services;  and  its  gratitude  will  not,  readily  cancel  the 
obligation. 


AiftT.  XV. — Sur  la  Cause ^  i^e: 

On  the  Cause  of  the  Miseries  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1807. 
By  M.  Dc  Lisle,  a  French  Emigruut,  8v^v  Booker. 
1807- 

TO  the  French  revolution,  as  tojthebox  of  Pandora,  hai^ 
been  ascribed  all  the  numerous  ills,  which,  at  present,  infest 
the  continent  of  Europe.  But  tlie  author  thiuks  tl^Aft 
the  revolution,  which  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  Europe,  caa-^ 
not  be  the  cause  :  for  the  3ame  thing  cannot,  ^t  once,  be 
both  effect  and  cause.  The  present  sufferings  of  Euro]^^, 
instead  of  being  imputed  to  the  revolution,  o|ight  more  pro- 
perly to  be  attrrbuted  to  those,  by  whose  macninations  and 
intrigues,  whose  open  aggression  and  insidious  hostility,  tlie 
stream  of  the  revolution,  composed  of  the  sentiments  and 
affections,  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  men,  was  divert* 
ed  into  a  different  channel  from  that  in  which  it  would  have 
otherwise  flowed.  The  original  tendencies  of  the  revolution. 
were  certainly  pacific;  and  its  principled  can,  with  no  more 
Justice  be  charged  with  the  massacres  of  iSepteniber,  tl)e 
distresses  of  nations,  ox  the  despUtitLg  fury  of  the  preseai 
war,  than  the  precepts  and  genius  of  christi^ity  can  be 
made  accountable  for  the  massacres  of  St«  Bartholomew,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  crusades.  The  pernicious  effects,  and, 
wide-wasting  ruin  of  the  revolution  can  justly  be  ascribed 
only  to  tbose^  who  conspired  to  binder  its  beneficial  conse- 
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€|oences  to  alter  its  nature^  to  vitiate  its  purity,  to  turn  itl 
milk  into  gall  and  its  waters  into  blood.  The  unprincipled, 
perfidious  and  cowardly  nobles  who  abandoned  their  coiHi* 
try  and  their  sovereign,  when  both  were  in  the  utmost  oeed 
oi  their  assistance,  and  who  spread  themselves  ovei*  Europe, 
collecting,  from  every  quarter,  hordes  of  assassins  against 
ihe  liberties  of  France  may,  in  ^conjunction  with  the  courts 
of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  &c.  who  wefe  weak  enough  to  listefi  ta 
the  perfidious  counsels  of  the^e  despicable  fugitives,  most 
justly  be  charged  with  the  horror^,  the  anarchy  and  blood* 
shed  of  the  revolution.  These  have  been  the  instruments  of 
converting  the  pacific  geniifs  atul  virtuous  principles  of  the 
revoliHion  itito  a  monster  and  a  fury  ;  perpeirating  unpa* 
ralleled  barbarities  and  unprecedented  abominations.  Oa 
Iheii  heads  be  the  guiUr  of  enormities,  too  atrocious  to  have 
a  place  in  the  records  of  humanity.  By  them  the  curreol  of 
the  revolution  vias  swelled  into  a  torrent  that  has  inundated 
Europe,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  civi* 
lized  world.  But  moral  causes,  though  too  subtle  to  be 
seen,  or  too  intricate  to  be  unravelled,  are  as  deteraiinate 
in  their  tendencies  and  as  certain  in  their  operation8,.as  phy- 
sical. But  moral  causes,  though  subject  to  general  laws. 
Seem  tabe  under  the  more  immediate  agency  of  God.;  and 
what  we  call  moral  causes  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  bis  provi* 
dential  government;  which  is  at  once  relative  to  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  fature.  £vil  always  ultimately  rebound's 
with  a  dreadful  reaction  on  those  by  whom  it  has  been  oc<ba* 
sioned.  The  evils  of  the  revolution  have  proved  most  des- 
tructive to  their  authors.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Ber- 
lin have  been  recompensed  to  the  full  for  the  part  which  they 
took  in  the  antirevolutionary  war.  If  their  thrones  have 
not  been  throwndown,yet  they  are  left  standingonly  on  a  base 
of  ruins.  Of  the  antirevolutionary  emigrants,  many  have  pe- 
rished, and  the  rest  are  verging  to  the  brink  of  anbihrlation. 
The  principles  of  the  revolution  were  good;  but  good,  viti- 
alied,  becomes  the  worst  of  evils.  The  flagitious  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  purest  religion  and  the  best  code  of 
ethics,  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  enemies  of  the  revolution  by 
the  calumnies  which  were  so  lavishly  disseminated  against, 
the  authors,  the  spirit  and  the  principles,  armed  all  Europe 
agaiBH  it,  till  it  became  the  most  terrible  engine  of  destruc* 
tion  to  themselves,  and  the  most  formidable  weapion,  which 
Providence  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  man  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects 
of  a  combination  of  causes  which,  at  first,  seemed  to  afford 
the  fairest  promise  of  freedom  and  of  happiness.  But  blind 
sealots^  intriguing  and  half-sighted  pohticiaus/ lawless  ana 
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rapacious  despoU.  the  fiends  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of  ly- 
ranay  and  priestcraft,  conspired  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  open- 
ing dawn  of  the  revolution,  and  to  engender  storms  and 
tempests  in  a  sky,  that  would,  otherwise,  have  been  serene. 
What  a  dread  account  will  they  have  to  give  at  the  impen* 
ding  day  of  moral  retribution,  who,  to  gratify  the  basesi 
passfops,  the  most  sordid  and  unhallowed  ends,  obscured  the 
brightest  prospects  and  disappointed  the  most  cheering  hopes 
of  the  httman  race! 

A  few  days  after  the  glorious  capture  of  the  Bastille  ia 
July  17B9,  which  cat^sed  a  sensation,  that  vibrated  from  Pa-*  . 
ris.  almost  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  a  few  factious  and  pusiU 
lanimous  nobles,  who  had  neither  minds  nor  hearts  toenibrace 
the    generous  views  of  the  revoJutiodt  left  their  country, 
breathing  vengeancewithout having  suffered  injury,  and  re- 
solved by  their  calumnies  afid  intrigues,  theirsuppli  cation  t 
and  their  tears  at  other  courts,  to  ruin  the  cause  which  wat 
auspicious  to  humanity,  and  advefse  only  to  the  selfishness,, 
the  pride  and  tyranny  of  a  few.     In  the  month  of  October 
following,  the  new  government  issued  a  general  aninestv  inf 
order  to  induce  those  fugitives  to  return  to  France.     They 
refused  ;    and  busied  themselves  every  where  in    collecting" 
Enemies  against  the  new  order  of  things.  The  courts  of  Vi- 
enna and  of  Berlin  too  readily   listened   to  their  perfidiout 
representations  ;  in  Germany  they  were  authorised  to  levy 
troops  against  France;  and   they  unfurl  the  ba^ncfrsiof  an 
antirevolutionary  war.  Miserable  men  !  infatuated  politicans! 
little  did  they  calculate  the  extent  or  the  consequences  of 
that  war!  By  a  decree  of  the  29th  of  October   1791  the  le- 
gislative assembly  petitioned  Louis  XVil.  to  require  the  prin^ 
ces  of  the  empire  to  prohibit  tn^e  armaments  of  the  emigrants. 
A  decree  of  accusation  was  passed  against  them  on   the  Ist 
of  January  179^«  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  April,  war 
was  declared  against  the  emperor.    These  plain  facts  prove 
that  the  new  government  ot  France,  instead  of  being  the 
aggressor,  either  against  the  emigrants  or  the  princes  of  the> 
empire,   was  herself  first  menaced   by   tberr  treachery  and> 
attack.    France  was  most  anxious  lor  peace,  that  she  might 
consolidate  her  (r9vernment  and  perfect  the  domestic  ar-» 
rangements  which  she  meditated*;  but  the  enemies  of  the 
revolution  were  impatient  for  war,  that  they  might  prevent 
its  beneficent  effects  ;  and,  by  throwing  the  kingdom  into* 
anarchy  and  inundating  it  with  blood,  make  the  people  de* 
aire  the  restoration  of  former  abuses,  and  seek  for  rest  in  the 
old  system  of  oppression.    In  the  year  1792  the  cabinets  of 
Vienna, of  Berlin,and  Stockholm  engaged  in  a  w^r  with  France 
aicainst  every  principle  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  policy. 
Tney  were  neither  attacked  nor  menaced  by  tbe  revolution ; 
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,the  revolutionists,    occupied    with  •  their  own   concerns^ 
wished    for  peace  with   foreign   powers,  but  those  powers 
deluded  by   the   representations  of  the  emigrants,  nor    less 
by     their    own   selfishrv^s     and    ambition,    thought     that 
the  revolution  was  a  nute  ftibfic  of  sand,   which   tney    had 
only  to  enter  France  with  an  army  in  order  to  dissipa|(e  in 
air.      Impressed    with-  this  infatuation,  and    dazzled,   like 
school-boys,  with  the   hope  of  mighty  atchievements,   the 
jcing  of  Prussia  and  the   duke   of  Brunswick,  marched  into 
the  heart  of  France  at  the  head  of  an  armji  almost  destitute 
of  ammunitiotr  and  provisions.    The  result  rs  well   knovro. 
They  were  indebted  for  their  return  only  to  the  forbearance 
of  their  enemies.      At  this  period  the  revolution  had  grown 
into  a  giant,  whom  it  was  idle  in  the  coalesced  powers  to    at- 
tack,andimpossi'ale  to  subdue.  But  they  knew  nothing,  as  they 
OQght,eiiher  of  the  state  of  Franceor  of  the  nature  of  the  revo- 
lution. One  stratagem  succeeded  to  another ;  and  as  the  strata- 
J^ems  of  selfishness,  of  igoorance,and  folly  usually  do,  all  final- 
y  foiled.    If  the  revolution  waste  be  suppressed,  the  efforts  of 
the  Coalition  were  tQo  late  ;  the  military  force  of  France,  ia 
which  numbers  w^re  aided  by  enthusiasm,  was  more  than  a 
inatcli  for  the  ill-concerted  aggressionof  confederated  Europe. 
If  the  coalesced  powers  wished  to  stop  the  diffusion  of  revolu- 
tionary principles,  the  war  only  contributed  to  sublime  tlie 
'  Tirus  and  to  dissera'male   the  bane  ;  while  it  converted   the 
revolution  itself  into  a  volcano  of  death.    The  revolutionary 
governments  were    successively   furnished  with  means   of 
conquest  and  opportunities  of  aggrandizement,  which  they 
would  otherwise   never  have  experienced.     IncenjLives    to. 
universal  domination  were  supplied,  which  were  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  ;  and  these  enemies  to  the  revolution,  whose 
malignant  attempts  soured  its  pacific  spirit,  and  counteracted 
its  beneficent  tendencies,  were,  by  the  wise  retributions  oi 
the  Deity,  imuieised  in  suffering  and  woe. 

While  the  cpalesced  cabinets  made  war  on  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  causes;  they, 
cherished,  they  patronized,  they  supported  the  only  criminal 
authors  of  the  event,  which  inflamed  their  hostility,  and 
alarmed  their  fears..  The  real  authors  of  the  revolution,  that 
18,  the  profligate  cabal,  whose  peculation,  extravagance,  and 
crimes,  involved  the  old  government  in  those  inextricable 
difficulties,  which  necessitated  a  recourse  to  the  measures 
which  brought  on  the  revolution,  had  no  sooner  set  fire  tp. 
the  mine  than  they  all  fled,  at  the  moment  of  explosion., 
These  recreant  fugitives,  wherever  they  went,  spread  the. 
report  that  virtue  and  loyalty  were  banished  from  t'rance;) 
and,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion  from  themselves,  they  as- 
cribed the  revolution  to  any  cause,  rather  than  the  right. 
They  were  heard  with  attention  ;  and  im^teacj  ^o(j^^^f^s- 
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taiion  wbich  is  due  to  guilty  they  excited  the  sympathy 
which  belongs  only  to  innocent  misfortune*  Even  Burke 
made  his  eloquence  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  theit 
invectives  and  their  calumnies ;  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
revolution  seemed  buried  under  an  impenetrably  cloud.  That 
cause  was  indeed  designedly  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  speca* 
latiott  dwelt  on  causes  which  wereremcrte,  partial,  accessory, 
and  indirect.  But  M.  De  Lisle  has  attempted,  with  con« 
aiderable  ability,  a  perspicuous  exposition  of  that  which  1st, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution ;  which  Sdly,  deter«» 
mined  the  attempt; and  which  3dly,  caused  it  to  succeed.  la 
considering  the  causes  which  prepared  the  way  for  th^  revo- 
lution, the  first  thing  which  merits  our  attention,  is  the  im- 
becile, t'miid,  and  irresolute. Csharactei^  of  the  king.  Thi^ 
mobarch  has  been  much  commended  for  his  goc*1  intentions; 
but  without  sufficient  consideration.  To  mea  well  and  to 
do  ill,  appears  to  us  to  constitute  but  a  poor  cki^i  to  kingly 
praise.  The  volitions  of  beneficence  may  often  be  judged 
praise-worthy,  when  separated  from  the  corresponding  per- 
formance ;  because  the  power  of  execution  may  be  wanting; 
but  no  king  of  France  was  prevented  by  inability  from  exe- 
cuting  any  good  intentions  towards  hit  people,  which  his 
heart  niight  indulge,  or  his  reason  might  contrive.  A  kin^ 
possesses  more  power  either  of  doipg  good  or  of  doing  evil 
than  any  other  man  ;  and  his  praise  or  his  blame  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  good  or  the  evil  which  he  does. 
To  say  that  the  good  intentions  of  Louis  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  domination  of  his  queen,  is  to  degrade' him  to  a 
,  despicable  inferiority  belqw  the  dignity  of  man.  When  we 
panegyrise  a  sovereign  we  look  for  qualities  which  are  of 
more  sturdy  growth  than  to  be  rendered  steril  and  unpro« 
ductive  by  the  malign  ascendancy  of  a  woman.  Louis  was 
tittle  better  than  the  menial  of  bis  queen ;  and  the  queea 
herself  appears  to  have  been  played  off  like  a  puppet  by  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  court.  Those,  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  despotic  government,  do  well  to  ^lide  the  machinery  un- 
der a  veil  of  mystery ;  for,  if  the  curtain  were  so  far  with- 
drawn as  to  expose  the  puppets  wluch  move  the  wires,  aa 
ineffable  contempt  would  supersede  the  feeling  of  respect^ 
and  invalidate  the  duty  of  obedience.  The  queen  had  many 
natural  attractions,  and  could  charm  when  she  pleased  ;  but 
she  had  neither  an' enlightened,  nor  a  cultivated  mind.  She  ' 
never  read  any  thing  but  a  few  romances ;  her  knowledge 
was  small ;  nor  did  she  seem  at  all  anxious  to  ^nlarge  the 
Itock.  When  any  subject  assumed  a  serious  turn^  an  ennui 
was  visible  on  her  countenance,  which  chilled  the  conver- 
sation. She  amused  herself  with  the  tattle  of  the  day,  with 
little  tallies  of  gallantry,  which  were  ui^anaged  with  address 
Crit.  Rjftv.  Vol.  U.  July,  1B07.  .     ^  n 
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mA,  tbore  all^  irith  icandal,  a^  it  is  served  up  at  o&atU  Attf 
talents  for  (Pleasing  at  all  saperior  to  her  owf>^  affected  her 
•With  evident  inquietude.  Such  was  Marie  Antoinette/ on 
trhoni  Burke  lavished  Ibfe  richest  colours  of  his  eloquenceb 
^he  orator  calted  her  the  morning  star;  but  the  course  of 
this  star  was  governed  bj  a  Terj  inferior  light  in  the  pufrsou 
of  JuKa  de  Polignac^  and  both  together  combined  with  the 
corrupt^  venaU  and  licentious  coterie^  ^which  followed  in 
Iheir  train^  formed  the  most  malignant  constellation  thateter 
ruled  bver  the  horizon  of  France. 

The  king  wais  tn  obsequious  tool  to  the  wishes  *bf  thequeen } 
atid  the  queeil  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  views  of  Mft^ 
dame  Polignac  and  her  coterie ;  who  made  a  shaimeless  trdf<^ 
fie  of  the  power  and  flavour  of  the  queen.  Every  sister  of 
this  coterie  laboured  with  criminal  avidity  in  makhig  bef 
own  fortune^  that  of  her  family  and  frknds^  she  had  her  )te^ 
gdteir  office^  her  levee,  her  courtiers^  &c.  The  entoktmenl!* 
ind  honours  of  4he  church,  d\  places  in  the  oivil  and  nutitary  . 
department,  pensions^  annuities,  letters  of  nobility,  decmei 
^f  cassation,  revision,  privileges,  pardons,  exemptiom,  evieii 
injustice  ilself,  all  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  recesses  ^  th^ 
^terie,  which  wai  UOtoMnaliy  subject  to  the  queear;  btrt,  Ja 
reality  obeyed  the  ascendant  of  Madame  de  roJignac;  This 
coterie  for  fifteen  years  ruled  the  country  without  controul  J 
and,  like  a  host  of  harpies,  piltaged  it-  withotrt  moderatfonv 
The  honest  Surgot,  wno  wisned  to  apply  ^me  remedy  to  th^ 
increasing  abuses  of  the  btate, .  was  «o6n  baffled  in  «(li  hli 
fn-Ojects,  ridiculed,  and  dismissed,  by  the  faction  of  MelavM 
de  Polignac.  His  successor  M.  de  Clugni  lavished  tbe  pub^ 
lie  money  with  so  little  restriaint  on  his  proMnttftes  $md  tb« 
mem^drs  of  the  coterie,  that,  in  ti  ministry  <of^f<9ili:  months^ 
lie  added  twelve  millions  to  the  deficit  of  the  stated  Othet 
Aiinls^efs  were  successively  dismissed  by^lbe  coterie  till  th« 
destinies  of  France  were  dommitted  to  m .  deCalonne,  whose 
profusion  exceeded  that  of  allTiis  successors';  but*  whose 
complaisance  to  the  cabal  of  Madame  de  ^Pcrlign&c  was  so 
unlimited,  that  he  continued  in  office  for  about  three  ye«rfr 
and  a  half,  till  he  had  expended  three  milliards  of  4ivres> 
above  the  ordmary  revenue.  This  enormity  of  ex'travagance> 
which  was  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  Madamfc-  de 
Polignac  and  her  friends,  sufficiently  shews  bow  thia  misib 
chievous  coterie  prepared  tfae'way  for  the  re  volution^ 

In  order  to  soften  the  indignation  against  this  unparalleled 
prodigality,  the  coterie  propo^d  that  some  popular  ^xpe^^ 
dient  should  be  devised  to  maintain  tbeic own  influence,  an4 
to  support  the  credit  of  M»  de  Calortne.  The 'notables  wer^ 
crontened,  but  Ibis  assembly,  ins^ad  of  exhibiting  anycota^ 
piaisance  to  toe  minister  or  ki6  friends,  dbfiund  an  account 
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i^  the  debt/Qod  of  the  featons  for  which  it  was  incurredk 
The  feeble  king  was  ioveigled  or  intimidated  into  a.  coaiv 
{>liance  with  their  demands^  Calonne  was  dismissed/and  the 
jtate^  general  were  ordered  to  be  assembled. 

At  that  crisis  of  peril  when  the  Bastille  was  taken,  it  is 
jcertain  that  the  chiefs  of  th^  coterie  secretly  overruled  the 
t^ouQsels  of  thekingv  At  thi$  moment  the  only  aUer^ative 
left  them  was  defence  or  flight ;  they  had  not  ciourage  ot 
/  energy  sufScieot  for  the  first  j  they  advised  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  yield  to  his  subjects  ;  and  they  fled  with«preci- 
|>itation>. hoping^  sooH,  to  return  and  tak^  vengeance  on  theijr 
pnemies^  BixX,  io-  order  to  cpver  their  flight  fi:om  the  reproach 
of  cowardice,  they  bad  the  .art  to  prevail  opi  th^  king  to  is^ue^ 
en  ojder  for  them  to  leave  the  kingdom. .  Thus  these  pejfl* 
dious  fugitives,  among  whom  were  ^hr^e  princes  pi;  the 
jblood,  abaqiloned  the  king  in  hit^ntmost^ee^d^  to  th^  machi- 
joations  of  Jhis  enemies^and  the  outrage  of  the  populape*  ,3y 
their  perfidy  and  their  cowardice  the  coterie  of  Madame  de 
Polignac  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  king,  wholiad  loaided 
them  with  favours  ;  and  to  the  success  of  the  revolutiouj 
~  Many  writers  have  cpncnrred  in  ascribing  the  revoiqtion 
io  the  exertions  of  the  philosophers*  But^  on  this  subject^ 
M»  De  Lisle  well  remarks^  that>  if  by  the  word  philosophers 
we  understand  only  men  of  lax  principles  and  bad  morals^ 
Quch  philosophers  have  abounded  in  all  ages  from  Caia^ 
of  fratricidal  memory,  to  the  present  times.  In  tliis  sense 
philosophy  may  be  loaded  with  all  the  crunes  which  hai»e 
€ver  beed  committed  in  th^  world.  But  thia  is  only  to  pro* 
fane  a  venerable  name :  and  philosophy  had  no  more  share 
in  producing  the  multiplied  atrocities  of  the  revolution, 
than  Christianity  itself.  The  ruinous  and  impolitic  war  whicli 
the  French  government  waged  in  favour  of  America,  the 
dilapidation  of  the  finances>'tlie  lethargy  of  the  police,  the 
fiilehce  of  the  laws,  the  multiplied  yioli^tions  of  religion  aqd 
morality,  the  general  debauchery  and  libej^tinism,  which 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolution,  were  rather  the  effect 
of  the  voluptuous  and  profligate  coterie  of  Madame  de  Po- 
lignac  than  the  fruit  of  philosophy  or  the  operation  of  phi- 
losophers. Burke,  Barruel,  and  other  writers,  have  ascribed 
to  the  literati  and  sages  of  France  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
cert and  of  influence  than  they  ever  poiisessed  ;  they  were 
di\Tded  among  themselves^  but  if  their  whole  authority  had 
been  corabincd  for  one  purpose  and  directed  tp  one  end,  it 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  subvert  the  massy  fabric  gf 
Jthe  ancient  government.  That  government  was  riot  de- 
stroyed by  the  philosophy  of  its  adversaries,  but  by  the  vices 
ond  the  crimes  of  those  who  professed  to  be  its  friends^  Nei- 
ther the  declamation  of  the  philosophers  nor  the  violence  pf 
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the  people^  would  have^Tertuniecl  the  throne^  if  the  band  cf 
courtiers  and  of  courtezans  who  surrounded  it,  had  not,  by 
their  accumulated  enormities,  their  extravagance,  debauch- 
ery, and  crimes,  brought  the  government  into  disgrace,  low* 
«red  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  sapped  the  foOn- 
dations  on  which  alone  it  could  rest  with  security  till  it  was 
forced  into  the  vortex  of  revolution. 


Abt.  XVI. — Memoirs  of  tie  Life  and  fVritingi  of  Thomas 
Fereivai,At.O.F.R.S.and  J.S.  RR.S.and  R.M.^.  Edin. 
late  Fres.  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  at  Maiichester;  Mem^ 
her  of' the  Uoyai  Societies  of  Paris  and  of  Lyons,  of  the 
Medical  Societies  of  London, and  of  Aix  en  Provence,  of  the 
jtmetie.  Acad.  vfArts,  Sfc,  and  of  the  Amerie.  Phil.  Soc. 
at  Philadelphia,  To  mUch  is  added,  a  Selection  from  hi$ 
Literary  Correspondence.    8to.    Johnson.    J807* 

FROM  the  struggles  of  ambition  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
nations^  from  the  asperity  of  party  politics,  or  the  less  be- 
coming, though  not  less  virulent  rancour  of  party  theologi- 
ansy  the  mind  willingly  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  use- 
'  ful  virtue,  and  reposes  with  satisfaction  on  the  quiet  scenes 
of  domestic  life. 

.If  the-biography  of  a  man  of  letters  be  from  its  very  nature 
destituteof  that  variety  of  event,wbich  principally  operates  in 
attracting  our  attention  to  the  history  of  individuals^  the  life 
of  a  physician,  it  may  be  objected,  whose  residence  in  a  pro* 
vincial  town  precluded  him  from  that  intercourse  with  the 

Sreat  or  the  learned^  which  the  metropolis  alone  affords^  can 
av^  but  feeble  hopes  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  world. 
But  the  memory  of  Dr.  Percival  has  many  claims  on  the 
public  gratitude  ;  the  profession  of  which  he  was  an  orna- 
ment, who  lose  no  opportunity  of  testifyinj;  the  utility  they 
derived  from  his  labours^'  and  there  are  few  families  who 
have  not  been  benefited  by  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation,  if  the  observer  of  his  life  and  writings  be  not 
dazzled  by  the  spleculour  of  commanding  talents^  he  is 
charmed  by  the  milder  influence  of  moral  beauty  ^  and  the 
talents  of  Dr.  P.,  if  not  of  the  most  distinguished  order,  claims 
ed  for  their  possessor  a  highly  respectable  rank  among  the  lite« 
rary  characters  of  our  age  and  country,  while  the  active  uti- 
lity which  everanimated  \\\s  exertions  and  diiected  his  view8j» 
throws  around  him  a  steady  lustre,  which  outshines  the  glare 
of  more  powerful,  but  Useless  or  mis-directed  genius. 

Tlie  -siJ^iject  of  these  memoirs  was  descended  from  a  Ches- 
hire family  of  considerable  respectability;  and^  being  th^ a 
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J  7  yeartofage,  was  the  first  pupil  whose  name  was  enrolled 
Ht  the  celebrated  Warrington  academyi  whici)  was  opened  in 
1757.  It  is  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  his  early 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  our  national  religion  are  to  be  at* 
tributed^  as  it  appears  that  before  his  removal  from  that  sie* 
minary^  he  had  entertained  an  idea  of  becoming  a  member 
pf  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  hesitated  concerning  the 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles^  which  at  Oxford  it 
required,  by  sutute,  on  matriculation.  These  doubta,  on 
more  profound  investigation  of  each  article  of  belief,  and 
a  scrutinising  study  of  the  best  doctrinal  interpreters,  were 
matured  into  an  entire  separation  from  the  communion 
of  tb^  established  church.  A  due  respect  for  the  sacrednesi 
of  private  opinion,  on  a  subject  so  important  to  the  interestt 
pS  humanity,  induces  us  to  forego  ail  comments  on  this  part 
of  Dr.  P.'s  conduct  ^nd  chaiTicter.  Id  matters  of  faith  our 
opinions  may  differ  from  his,  but  he,  like  us,  entertained  the 
highest  irespect  for  the  national  establishment*  The  wanton 
contempt  alone  of  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  religion  deserves 
reprobcitfoq,  ^nd  it  is  our  pride  and  boast,  unlike  some  of  th^ 
journals  of  the  present  day>  who  even  glory  in  their  intole«i 
ranee,  that  no  man  can  complain  of  persecution  from  us  fo^ 
his  sentiments  on  the  speculative  doctrines  of  religion.  It  is 
with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we  JSnd  our  opinions  on 
thi^  point  coinciding  so  exactly  with  those  of  so  able  and 
iinprejudiced  a  judge  as  Dr.  Percival,  who  has  the  praise 
of  never  having  participated  in  the  rancour  of  religious  con* 
trov^rsy.  ' 

^  A  8T^,eai4oqs  advocate  fof  tbf  expediency  of  embracing  d«fiDite 
sentiments  oi  belief  %  he  maintained  at  the  same  time  the  supremacy 
of  individual  opinion,  and  the  regard  dqe  to  that  s^stenp  of  natioo|ii 
faith,  which  h^s  been  prperved  to  qs  through  so  long  a  period. by  the 
eminent  learning  and  integrity  of  its  divines.  •  The*  speculative 
doctrines  of  religion,  he  declares,  as  they  have  no  influence  on  the 
moral  conduct  oT  mankind,  are  domparativety  o^  little  importance* 
They  cannot  be  understood  by  the  generality  even  of  Christians; 
and  the  wi^e,  the  learned,  and  the  good,  have  in  all  ages  differed,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  differ,  about  them.  An  intemperate  zeal  there- 
fore  for  such  points  of  faith  betrays  a  yiek\  understanding  and  a 
contracted  heart ;  and'  that 'zeal  tnay  justly  be  deemed  ^ntemperate 
which  exceeds  the  vaiiio  of  its  object,  and  which  abates  our  benevo* 
lence  towards  those  who  do  not  adoD|  the  sameopinioDS  with  ou^-  ' 
selves/  "■  ,     '     ; 

Johnson,  in  his  nineteei^th  pupjiVeir  of  the  Ilarobler,  er* 
patiatea  with  his  usual  discrimination  anc(  strength,  on  the' 
expediency  of  an  early  choice  of  a  profession.     Agreeably  to 

ihe  sentioienta  of  that  ^rea(  man.  Dr.  Perci^il  seems  to 
ave  determined  when  yet  very  young,  to  follow  Uie  medical 
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{profession.  This  predilectiou  may  be  traced  to  theiparticii* 
ar  coDstitution  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties.  With 
a  mind  thirsting  for  intellectual  improvement,  he  naturally 
xontfmplaled  with  pleasure  the  pursuits  connected  withphy- 
Mc,  a  science,  or  an  art^  as  his  biographer  wellobserves^  allied 
to  an  almost  infinite  range  of  natural  and  moral  enquiry* 
The  delicacy  of  his  temperament  pointed  out  those  occupa* 
tions  as  particularly  desirable^  which  were  to  be  attended  with 
cokn{)arative  ease  and  tranquillity,  while  it  rendered  him  alike 
disincline^  and  utifit  for  the  tumultuous  pursuits  of  a  more 
ambitious  life.  To  these,  reasons  may  be  fairly  added  thai 
active  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  Dr.  Percival,  and  which  could  not 
but  take  delight  in  the  prospect  of  a  species  of  happiness 
which  the  profession  of  medicine  affords  beyond  any  other^ 
tbatof  ministering,  immediately  and  perceptibly^to)the  mise** 
ries  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  distress.  -         - 

After  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the  two  universities,  th# 
most  celebrated  in  Europe  for  medical  sciencey  Edinburgh 
and  Leyden,  Dr.  P.  on  bis  return  from  the  latter  place,  en«» 
tered  into  the  marriage  state^  and  after  a  residence  of  two 
years  at  Warrington,  his  native  place,,  determined  upon  set*  . 
tling  at  Manchester,  where  an  opening  then  offered,  and 
where  he  commenced  his  career  with  a  degree  of  success 
whiph  is  rarely  equalled. 

Before  his  removal  from  Warrington,  Dr.  P.  had  enjoyed 
a  considerable  sh^re  of  leisure,  which  was  devoted  to  various 
philosophical  and  experimental  enquiries,  chiefly  connected 
%vith  the  science  of  physic.  The  result  of  these  lucubrations 
was  the*  Essays,  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Me- 
dical and  Experimental.  The  observations  which  we  find  on 
this  subject  in  the  worl^  before  us,  shall  be  given  in  the  ori* 
ginal,  and  they  will,  w^  think,  afford  a  favourable  example 
of  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  composition  possessed  by 
the  author,  the  son  of  the  diblinguished  character  whose  life 
is  recorded, 

*  The  **  Essays"  which  be  formecl  on  th6  result  of  his  investigati- 
ons,  were  sometimes  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,' and  were  after* 
wards  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  its  Transactions:  at  other  times, 
they  \yere  coramiHiicated  to  tha'public  through  the  mediam  of  tlft 
most  current  periodical  journals.  These  miscellaneous  pieces  were^ 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  collected  and  published  in  c4io 
volume,  under  the  title  of  Essoins  Mtdical  and  Expermental. 

'  Vhe  favourable  reception  which  this  volume  gained  with  the 
public,  encouraged  its  author  t6  pursue  the  scheme  of  experimen- 
tal enquiry  which  he  had  commenced.  His  choice  of  this  method, 
it  may  be  observed*  was  directed  by  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
proper  object  and  means  of  scientiiic  research ;  and  as  lie  labouredl 
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^irith  perseverance  in  a  walk  at  that  time  Httie  freqaented  by  tnea  e^ 
talents  bt  learning,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explaiu  briefly  \kn 
nature  of  his  design. 

*  The-prosiress  of  medical  science,  when  compared  wttk  the  num* 
ber  and  diligence  of  its  professors,  might  justly  appear  inconsider* 
able»  and  excife  the  Attention  of  the  more  liberal  part  to  the  catMe« 
which  retarded  its  advancement.  So  recently,  however,  have  the 
rules  of  legitimate  investigation  been  generally  comprehended^  that 
these  causes  were  imperfectly  understood,  and  often  erroneously 
explained,  by  writers  of  physic  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Medical  philosophers  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged,  that  the  same 
^curasiances  which  at  first  promoted,  tended  afterwards  unequivo- 
cally^to  obstruct  the  enlargement  of  their  science  ;  6r  that  the  vast 
designs  of  the  fathers  of  physic  dazzled,  whilst  they  enlightened,  the 
judgments  of  their  successors-  The  early  structure  of  medicine^ 
like  that  of  other  sciences,  having  arisen  from  the  energies,  of  indivU  ' 
citfa/ genius,  men  were  accustomed  to  look  for  its  extension  and  im« 
provement  to  the  like  efforts  of -extraordinary  intellects;  and  thus, 
whilst  the  multitude  neglected  the  proper  use,  or  abandoned  the 
record  of  their  experience,  a  few  capacious  mind^  laboured  to  ex- 
tend thieir  views  on  every  sid^  to  the  boundary  oi  physical  research* 
On  the  credit  of  their  own  experiments  and  observation  they  erect* 
ed  coraprehensi ve systems ;  and,  possessed  of  the  common  faculfteg 
which  nature  has  feigned  to  limit  individual  experience,  they  trust- 
ed 4o  other  powers  for  the  artificial  arraugeipent  of  her  laws« 
Hence  the  great  and  important  discoveries  which  these  masters  suc- 
cessively made,  were  so  blended  with  the  fanciful  errors  of  specula- 
M<^n,  that  each  in  his  turn  contributed  to  mislead  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  By  mistaking  the  proper  object  «f  philosophy,  the  ioes* 
timable  powers  of  genius  and  industry  were  often  lavished  on  the  pur- 
suit of  a  shadow  ;  and  the  FiasT  pRiKCiFLsa  of  medical  science 
teemed  destined  to  be  the  sport  of  perpetual  uncertainty. 

^  It  may  not^  indeed,  appear  unaccountable,  that  a  science  ex- 
tending over  the  animal  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  material 
kingdom,  should  continue  longer  involved  in  conjectural  hypothesis, 
than  the  more  abstract  or  limited  subjects  of  investigation.  The  suc- 
cess, however,  >yith  which  philosophers  had  begun  to  elucidate  other 
departments  of  experimental  knowledge,  at  length  served  to  commu- 
nicate its  proper  light  to  medical  enquiry.  The  error  was  gradu- 
ally acknowledged,  of  attempting  to  gain  the  mastery  over  so  com- 
prehensive a  science  by  the  solitary  powers  of  the  most  vigorous  ca- 
pacity ;  and  a  more  adequate  method  was  silently  adopted,  which^ 
by  e^^cising  the  reason  and  experience  of  an  indefinite  multitude, 
and  by  distributing  its  labours  in  due  arrangement,  has  brought 
them  to  bear  with  united  advantage  on  the  same  common  object. 
The  most  enlt^tehed  and  powerful  minds  have  been  diverted  from 
the  formjatio6  of  systems,  to  the  accurate  scrutiiiy  and  faithful  re* 
i:ord  of. the  facts  which  arc  cognizable >y  their  senses;  whilst  men 
of  humbler  talents,  who  formerly  received  with  acquiescence  tha 
ppinioas  of  their  superiors,  have  since  lab3ured  with* them  in  the 
^a^e^e^d  of  experiment  and  research.    The  benefit  of  this  wide  co« 
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operation  has' gr^tly  exceeded  tbesiBipie  meftMue  of  the  truAs 
which  havis  been  accumulated.  Nor  would  it  bean  exaggeration  to 
assert,  that  the  splendid  discoveries  in  experimental  science  which 
'recent  times  have  witnessed,  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  more 
extended  influence  of  those  rules  of  legitimate  philosophy,  which 
Lord  Bacon  attempted,  two  centuries  ago,  to  establish. 

*  In  estimating  the  merit  therefore  of  scientific  writers,  some  pre- 
ference will  be  due  to  those,  who  were  among  the  first  to  give  a 
right  direction  to  the  industry  of  their  contemporaries.  Although 
Pr.  Percival  was  by  no  means  the  earliest  writer  of  essays  on  dis« 
tinct  subjects  of  experimental  physic ;  yet  no  medical  philosopher, 
as  for  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  had  hitherto  so  clearly  unfolded, 
'  or  pursued  through  so  considerable  a  series,  the  objects,  of  this 
practical  design.  The  merits  of  the  scheme  are  unquestionable  ; 
and  the  merits  of  the  writer  may  beesteoned  of  superior  excellence, 
because  he  has  risen  aboye  the  common  prejudices  of  the  times,  and 
anticipated,  in  some  degree,  that  enlightened  order  of  enquiryi 
which  has  since  more  generally  prev^led/ 

During  bis  whole  life  Pr.  Percival  united  literary  with 
professional  employment.  As  bis  works  have,  we  believe 
witbout  exceplion,  been  giv€n  separately  to  the  world,  it 
'wonld  be  alik^  an  insult  to  the  taste  of  tbe  public  and  to  tbe 
reputation  ot  Dr.  P.  to  enumerate  them.  Suffice  it  to  saj 
that  they  are  now  for  the  first  time  edited  in  a  complete 
form,  under  the  care  of  his  son,^  who  has  prefixed  tbe  biogra- 
phical sketch  now  ^nder  review,  as  an  introduction  to  ibem. 

As  a  part  of  that  steady  system  of  philanthropy,  by  which 
from  maturity  to  old  age.  Dr.  P.  was  uniformly  actua* 
ted,  must  be  enumerated  his  assiduous  efforts' in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  public  establishments. 

\  *  He  was  one  of  the  small  number  of  literary  patrons,*  says  our 
author,  *  who  contributed  their  active  services  to  the  support  of  the 
IVarrington  academy,  an  institution  which  engaged  in  a  peculiar 
wanner  the  attention  of  the  leading  dissenters  of  this  kingdom. 
From  neighbourhood  of  situation,  as  well  as  from  early  attachment 
to  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  general  objects  of  the  foundation, 
he  had  fo^8ome  years  promoted  its  success  by  his  exertions  in  vari* 
ous  departments.  As  trustee^  he  took  a  share  in  the  business  and 
responsibility  of  its  government ;  whilst  he  frequently  employed  his 
pen,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  institution,  and  in  soliciting  the  pecuniary  aid  of  those  indivi* 
duals  who  were  friendly  to  its  welfare/ 

^  When  the  above  seminary  was  dissolved,  an  institution 
of  a  similar  nature  and  for  similar  purposes,  viz.  the  edoca- 
tion  of  proieslant  dissenting  ministers,  was  projected  at 
Manchester,  under  the  title  of  the  Manchester  Academy, 
Here  also  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  took  an  active  and 
leading  interest.    This  new  academy  flourished  some  yeari 
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iriCb  coildiderable  r^patation.  It  it  not  to  OHr  purpose  to 
eaqaire  into  the  causes  of  the   decline  of  either  of  these  ' 

«esta1>li9hments.  It  is  well  known  that  the  academy  at  Man-* 
cheater  eventually  shared  the  same  fate  with  its  prototype 
and  predecessor. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester^ 
^irhich  has  attained  a  just  distinction  from  the  talents  of  its 
meoibers,  and  the  volumes  of  memoirs  which  it  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  laid  before  the  public,  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  zeal»  and  its  continuance  to  the  fostering  care  of  Dr^ 
Percival.  This  institution  originated  in  the  meetings  whicb 
were  held  weekly  at  his  house^r  the  purpose  of  conversation^ 
and  which  were  frequented  by  M  the  literary  characters  of  the 
town  and  neifl;bbourhood,  together  with  the  principal  inhabit 
iants,  and  occasional  strangers.  A  regular  society  being 
afterwards  formed  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Dr.  P.^  he 
was  appointed  president^  in  which  respectable  situation  he 
continued  till  his  death,  cherishing  and  supporting^  the  ia* 
•titution  by  his  exertions, and  adding  credit  to  its'  Transac- 
lions/  by  his  frequent  and  valuable  literary  contributions. 

Through  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  correspondence  with 
most  of  the  distinguished  literary  cbarracters,  as  well  his  own 
countrymen  as  foreigners.  In  that  style  which  is  particcH- 
larly  adapted  to  epistolary  writing,  he  in  consequence  at- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.     His  biographer 

*  has  judiciously  inserted  in  the  present  work,  a  selection  from 
his  correspondence,  remarkable,  perhaps,  rather  for  purity 
of  style  than  for  vigour  of  concepiion.  But  the  letters 
tend  to  exhibit  a  faithful  image  of  the  mind  whence  they 
proceeded ;  they  breathe  throughout  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles,  benevolence  towards  individuals^ 
and  an  ardent  zeal    for  the  public  good. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  mos»t  painful  part  of  the  biogra- 
pher's duty.  Dr.  P.  had  never  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  but 
great  caution  and  temperance  had  in  a  moderate  degree  secu- 
red to.  him  its  invaluable  comforts.  He  had  nevertheless  been 
Accustomed  for  many  years  to  be  tormented  at  intervals  with 
Violent  head-achs,  which,  as  his  death  drew  near,  gavehidi 
a  longer  respite  than  usual.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  his 
last  illness  came  upon  him.  On  the  £3d  of  August,  he  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  /it,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  bed^ 
from  which  he  was  to  rise  no  more.  For  some  days  he  suf- 
fered excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  and 
liver,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  he  bore  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  the  result  of  an  approving  conscience*  On 
the  abatement  of  ^he  pain,  be  was  left  in  a  state  of  trrepa. 
rable  debility,  and  on  the  SOth  day  of  the  same  month, 
finished  bis  state  of  quiet  dissolution,  leaving  to  his  afflicted 
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survivors,  tfae  cousolatioo  that^  as  he  lived  Qniversally  belo^ 
ved,  so  the  lamentations  of  all  who  knew  bim^  bore  honoura* 
ble  testimony  to  his  departed  virtues. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  sketch  which  w;e  have  given 
of  Dr.  Percival's  life^  that  as  a  man  of  learning  and  talents^ 
his  title  to  admiration  is  far  from  insigniBcant^  but,  as  his 
biographer  modestly  observes,  '  bis  claims  to  the  regard  of 
posterity  will  be  deemed  more  considerable,  when  the  no- 
bler parts  of  his  character  are  contemplated  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  his  virtues.'  It  was  in  a  sick  room  that  Dr.  P.^s  ami-* 
able  disposition  shewed  itself  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In 
this  department  of  his  duty,  he  bad  no  equal;  in  bis  do* 
mestic  relations  of  father,  friend,  husband,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  point  out  his  superior;  and  it  has  rarely  happened 
to  us  to  be  acquainted  with  a  character,  to  which  the  Homeric 
epithet  of'  blameless/  might  with  less  impropriety  be  applied^ 
The  son  who  veniuries  to  lay  before  the  world  a  life  of  his 
father,  undertakes  a  delicate  task,  but  itis  one  which  the  pre- 
sent author  has  exeoiited  in  a  manner  that  must  give  pleasure 
t«every  reader.  Hehas  never  suffered  the  prejudices  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  high  reverence  which  he  justly  entertains  fpr  his 
distinguished  parent,  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  obligatioil 
imposed  upon  him  by  truth,  while  the  filial  affection  which 
marks  every  page  of  the  work,  gives  to  the  reader  of  sensi- 
bility, a  secret  charm,  which  would  induce  him  to  make 
?eady  allowance  for  greater  exaggerations  than  those  in 
'which  Mr.  Percival  has  indulged.  The  few  extracts  with 
irhich  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  will  bear  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  supersede 
the  necessity  of  that  encotnium,  which  the  purity  and  ele^ 
^anceof  the  waiter's  style  would  otherwise  demand  at  our 
hands, 

'  It  might  justly  be  observed  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  thai 
'  the  attribute!)  of  the  philosopher  b^loDJged  not  more  properly  to  the 
writer  thjai)  to  the  man  ;  and  that  he  ceased  not  to  aim  at  the  highest 
dignity  of  human  virtue,  by  conforming  his  habitual  sentiments  to 
the  dictates  of  enhghtened  reason ;  "  to  ^povBiv  i^ovov  aya^or,  to  S* 
a^^oftiv  Kocicov/'  So  habitually  temperate  and  measured  was  his  con- 
duct, that,  in  truth,  the  course  of  a  long  career  furnished  scarcely 
any  of  those  personal  incidents  iawhich  vu^ar  curiosity  is  apt  to  de- 
Jight.  The  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  over-rwling  influence 
©f  particular  propensities,  by  the  obstinacy  of  pride,  or  the  frolics  of 
•vanity,  found  no  place  in  the  even- tenor  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  learning  and  philanthropy;  a  life,  which  exemplified  at 
once  the  energy  and  the  value  of  those  speculative  principles  which 
philosophers  have  often  vainly  endeavoured  to, realise.  The  reader 
therefore,  who  is  acquainted  with  these  attributes  of  Dr,  Pcrcival'i 
character^.may  recognise  boih  in  his  correspondence  and  mora  &m9hm 
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cd  writings  the  esstntial  features  of  his  disposition.  Thosameup« 
right  and  benevolent  8}»irit,  the  same  candour  of  sentiment  and  ur- 
banity of  manner,  the  same  ardour  for  improvement  and  zeal  for  tho 
cause  of  truth,  were  discernible-alike  in  the  productions  of  his  pen 
and  the  con  i«ct  of  his  life.  The  exterior  appendages  to  which  the 
writer  just  quoted  refers,  hardly  served  to  embellish,  much  less  toex« 
ait,  the  real  dignity  ot  his  nature.  So  that  the  removal  of  the  veil 
which  somettaies  conceals,  even  in  great  minds,  a  contrariety  of  sen<« 
timent  and  conduct,  could  in  this  instance  disclose  nothing  which  was 
not  already  manifest.  Nefamam  quidem,  cui  etiam  sape  boni  induU 
gent  J  ostentanda  viriute,  a^t  per  artem  qucsHvit  ;-^roml  mmulationc 
adversus  coilegasj 

<  The  preceding  account  of  Dr.  PerciTal's  literafy  life  has  anti- 
cipated any  formal  delination  of  his  moral  and  intcHectaal  character. 
Had  not  the  « circumstances,  indeed,  which  are  there  imperfectly 
recorded,  served  to  exhibit  the  features  of  his  mind  and  conduct  in 
their  real  form,  the  writer  would  have  declined  a  task,  too  arduoui 
and  too  delicate  for  the  attempt  of  an  avowedly  partial  biographer* 
Supported, however,  by  the  testimonies  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
irhick  that  narrative  contains^  be  m^y  venture,  diffidently,  to  add 
a  few  general  observations,  requisite  to  complete  the  purpose  he 
ku  undertaken. 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  valuable  gift  of  nature,  a 
clear  and  vigorous  understanding,  vyith  all  its  faculties^ alike  Mie^ 
for  exertion,  was  eminently  possessed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Fortunately  for  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  perhaps  still  more 
80  f6r  his  happiness,  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  endued 
with  that  exact  proportion  of  relative  strength,  which  experience 
lias  evinced  to  be  at  the  same  time  most  tavourable  to  the  enlarge*^ 
ment  of  the  whole,  and  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  virtue.  His  education,  conducted  in  great  measure  b^  his  own 
discretion,  corresponded  with  the  speculative  opinions  which  heaf. 
terwards  taught  ;  and  by  suflfering  no  one  of  his  talents  to  remaia 
unimproved,  nor  any  important  branch  of  knowledge  to  pass  un- 
noticed, formed  his  mind  for  liberal  and  comprehensive  thought* 
The  fortune  of  his  birth  too,  while  it  furnished  sufficiently  the  meant 
and  the  ambition  of  intellectual  culture,  kept  his  views  steadily  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  of  useful  science.  So  that  nature  and 
education  conspiretl  to  furnish  him  with  that  habitual  energy  of 
^thought  and  conduct,  which,  when  controuled,  as  in  him  by  the 
influence  of  a  temperate  judgment,  invariably  conduces  to  the  be* 
nefit  of  mankind. — Simplicity  of  thought,  and  consistency  of  opi* 
nion,  also  strongly  characterised  his  mind  ;  while  the  variety  of  hif 
acquisitions  combined  wiih  the  due  vigour  of  his  f^^culties  to  prc- 
•erve  him/rom  the  bias  of  any  particular  habits  of  mental  appli- 
cation. Dr.  Percivars  moral  qualities,  it  may  be  added,  displayed 
thelikecharacter  of  suitable  and  consistent  energy  ;  «*  so  happily 
were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together;  so  justly  were  they  blended, 
'  and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the  other  from  exceeding  its 
proper  bouuds," 
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^  Tn  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
conduct,  it  would  appear,  1  am  persuaded,  no  easy  matter,  to  des» 
tribe  in  terms  too  lively  or  unqualified,  the  singular  purity  and  in* 
flexible  rectitude  of  his  nature.  A  con^§nt  command  over  tfie 
powers  of  his  judgment,  and  a  most  perfect  con troul  oter  all  his 
passions,  acquired  by  unremitting  pains,  Jseemed  to  qnalify  hiin  for 
the  habitual  exercise  of  virtue,  throughout  tho  multiplied  relations 
of  his  life.  ^^Possessing  within  himself,''  to  use  the  language  of  a 
^  great  writer  ;'^  a  salient  living  principle  of  generous  and  manljr 
action,"  his  conduct  was  directed  implicitly  by  the  rule  of  his 
SDoral  judgment,  and  conformed  more  perfectly  with  the  standard  of 
intrinsic  excellence  than  is  commonly  observed  even  among  the  n^ott  . 
virtuous  of  mankind.  This  independence  of  principle  too  appeared 
Bo^nifest  in  that  dignity  of  exterior  deportment,  which,  withdu  t 
effort  or  affectation,  he  invariab'y  preserved.  Yet  so  eminent^ 
n\  the  same  time,  was  the  gentleness  and  the  suavity  of  his  temper, 
that  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  nobler  and  rarer  vir. 
tues  which  he  possessed, readily  paid  the  tribute  of  respect  to  these 
engaging  qualities.  ^'  Nihil  meUis  in  vultu  ;  gratia  oris  sitpererat; 
lonum  virvm  fadle  erederesy  magnum  libenter,"*^  Perhaps  it  has  hard. 
}y  ever  happened,  that  nature  and  self-government  have  so  happily 
conspired,  as  to  form  a  character  more  consistent  .  in  its  parts, 
more  amiable  in  its  energies,  or  more  just  and  rational  in  its  coiw 
•duct/ 


Art.  XVU.-r^AU  the  Blocks!  or,  an  Antidote  to  All  the 
laUnti,a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Dialogues.  By  Fla^ 
gelium.     8a?o.     Ss.  (5rf.     Leigh.  1807f 

THIS  is  a  very  spirited  procluction^  Mr.  Fl^agellqni  an- 
pears  to  have  borrowed  the  scourge  of  Juvenal,  with  whica 
ne  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  present  cabinet^  and 
lays  about  hino  with  no  coQ>a)on  severity  and  force.  From 
the  premier  to  the  subaltern  /not  one  escapes  his  blows  ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  corporal  chastisement  which  he  inflicts, 
is  such  as  they  will  long  ^eel,and  such  as  the  poetic  cata- 
plasms which  are  contained  in  All  the  Talents  will  not  cure. 
The  passionate  vengeance  of  Mr. Flagellum  is  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  be  mitigated  by  the  exculpatory  inteqjosition  of  Mr. 
Malngma,  who  performs  the  second  pait  in  the  dialogue. 
The  Pukeof  Poilland  is  treated  witli  httlc  ceren^ony ; and  in- 
deed rather  roughly  handled  ;  as  if  the  poet  imagined  that  his 
grace's  brains  were  formed  of  a  material  as  dense  as  the  stone 
which  bears  his  name.  The  pangs  of  cbtrection  which  be 
has  received  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  in  the  van  and  in 
tb£  rear/rom  the  unsparing  attat  ki/)f  Mr.  Fiagellum  will  not^ 
we  hope^  render  his  grace  unfit  to  take  his  seat  at  the  couo; 
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eil  board,  or  to  set  the  aged  men  of  the  country  a  shining 
example  of  continence  in  the  eve  of  life.  .  We  who  feel  of 
how  much  importance  the  state  of  his  grace's  sensations  is  to 
the  weUare  of  the  country  are  truly  anxious  lest  the  enfuriated 
tones  with  which  bis  antiquated  ears  have  been  assailed  by  the 
present  satyrist  should  not  render  them  imperious  to  the 
melting  or  inspiring  harmonies  of  a  Billington  and  a  Cata* 
lini. 

Mr.  Malagma  requests  the  poet  to  give  the  batch  of  t\ew 
ministers  a  fair  trial  before  he  proceeds  to  their  condemna^ 
lion  ;  but  Flagellum  replies  in  this  vigorous  and  animated 
strain  : 

'  *  Trial  !  By  heaven  !   weVe  tried  'em  o'er  and  D*er^ 
And  found  them  every  thing  but  sterling  lore. 
Ah  !  can  my  country  stand  the  dreadful,  shock. 
Of  this  old  w^ath6r-beaten  porous  block  ; 
This  crazy  stone,  new  daub'd  with  M — Iv^le  paste^ 
Propped  up  for  th'  exigence  of  state  in  haste ; 
With  pillars  rotten,  and  at  core  so  craz'd. 
They  soon  must  drop  the  fabric  they  have  raisM 
And  by  one  universal  crash  display 
The  downfall  of  this  structure  of  a  day ! 
Ah,  vet'ran  Portl— nd  !  I  must  tell  the  tr«th— 
Thy  jaws,  bereft  of  ev'ry  useful  tooth, 
Should  now  have  left  the  public  weal  alone. 
Instead  of  nibbling  at  so  tough  a  bone. 
We  ask,  m  vigour,  what  thy  sense  hath  done  ?  — 
No  radiance  gleam'd  like  Gr — nv — He's  daziUng  suQf 
With  thee,  bright  Genius  never  was  awake; 
But  left  thy  mind  one  gloomy  scene  opake. 
And  yet  we  now  are  told,  on  thee  to  look, 
For  mind  acute,  Napoleon's  schemes  to  check, 
And  break  of  Talleyrand  the  crooked  neck; 
'Gainst  subtle  art,  deep  policy  oppose, 
And  lead  this  brace  of  monsters  by  the  nose. 
Thy  haad — of  pow'r  the  balance' now  must  raise*^ 
Restore  to  groaning  Europe  halcyon  days : 
That  nerveless  grasp  the  razor  keen  must  wield^ 
Shave  France,  in  spite  of  Machi  Vellian  shield  ; 
'  Bleed  her  proboscis ;  lop  each  monstrous  fungus, 
And  clear  away  republican  mundungus/ 

Flagellum's  opinion  of  a  certain  lord,  whose  patriotic 
admonitiops,  Dotwiihstandiog  his  late  erasure  from  the 
privy  council,  are  still  supposed  to  find  their  way  to  the  ear 
of  the  lov^reign,  seem  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  reso- 
lutioQs,of  tbenouse  of  Commons^  and  the  general  creed 
of  the  country. 

^  Him,  iiie  state  alchymist,  who  can  surpass 
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Or  Xfice  versa,  when  of  Uw  afraid. 

As  easily  in  bras«  can  be  array'd. 

This  Northern  juggler,  giye  old  Nick  his  due^ 

Hath,  as  the Jiddle^  been  to  Scotia  true  ; 

Rais*d^from  its  dirty  state^  the  booing  tribe, 

AVJjose,  IVAa  wants  me  f  was  a  sufficient  bribe* 

For,  as  to  conscience,  if  it  chance  to  cry, 

The  brftt  is  strangled  in  its  infancy ;  . 

Or  charmM  with  lullaby  of  nasal  tone — 

Soul-soothing  pathos  of  the  bagpipe's  drone*' 

Flagellum  tells  us  that  THE  BLocits  have  evinced  singif' 
lar  felicity  in  selecting  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  cabinet.  And  tiiis  we  dan  hardly  doubt  wheo  \^e  con-^ 
aider  that,  in  the  person  of  the  firs^lord  of  the  treasury, 
Vfe  have  a  veteran  in  chastity  |  in  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  an  adept  in  the  sinuosities  of  law ;  i;i  the 
minister  for  foreign  affaira,  a  |a£;e  who  cab  speak  no  (angu^ 
age  but  his  own  ;iD  the  first  lord  of  theadtnir£^Ity  a  man  who 
can  say  to  the  left,  wheei,or,  to  the  right,  face;  and  a  lord  high  . 
chancellor,  whose  scruples  of  conscience  au^r  no  pro« 
crastinations  of  equity  in  his  courts  la  the  handsof  aiuch  a 
Junto,  can  the  country  beotiierwiscthan  safe  ?  While  then 
this  fortunate  island  continues  to  be  administered  by  thk 
BLOCKS,  the  veterans  of  Buonaparte,  though  drawn  iip  ia 
martial'  array  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  ready  for  embark- 
ation, ca:n  be  regarded  only  as  men  of  straw,  or  like  the 
stuffed  pageants  that  are  sometimes  seated  in  a  niouf-ning 
coach.  All  the  Blocks,  having,  unde*  cover  of  the  tbrohe> 
completely  divested  the  cabinet  of  all  the.  Talents,  which 
were  lately  the  possessors,  the  people  cannot  but  rest  se- 
curely under  the  counterscarps  and  bastions  of  their  impe- 
netrable sculls^ 

Mr.  Flagelluin  seems  to  have  a  great  and  well-njerited 
predilection  for  a  certain  judge  in  equity  j  and  whpm  he 
thun  tenderly  greets  with  the  effusion  of  Jiis  honeyed  praise* 

^'—  *  So  come  forth,  pensive  woolsack^  legal  clay,  . 
Giant  refreshed!  the  ling' ring  law's  delay ! 
The  Chanc'rys'  dray-cart !  Drone  of  Lincoln's  Inn—     • 
•    The  tight -cork  bottle  bf  its  endless  bin  ! 
Since  vain's  the  keenest  search  we  may  purspe  :   , 
An  E — d-^n's  sapience  blunts  the  keenest  scrfew. 
Once  more  the  raven  croaks — fell  bird  of  fate  !  — * 
No  cause  decided — masters  arbitrate  :  — 
Sly  rme,  by  which  the  judge  his  conscience  ease^ 
Refer!  in^  judgment  wheresoe*er'hef>leases* 
Kone  listen,  prithee,  to  his  studied  rant, 
His  vows,  his  eye-diops,  hyperbolic  cant : 
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'  ;B6  fearful  of  ihfringiiig  justice*  iawsi —  . 

So'  rooted  to  uphold  the  suppliant's  cause*—  ^ 

■       That,  wav'ring  o'er  the  burthen  of  his  song,. 
In  striving  to  do  ri^ht,  he  oft  does  wrong/— 

The  mental  and  moral  excellencies  of  Lord  H — t— y# 
lire  characterized  with  no  less  vivacity  and  truth.  We  could 
wish  that  the  author  had  in  some  Instances  exhibited 
less  negligence  of  versification  j  but  he  is  evidently  » 
satirist  of  no  vulgar  cast,  and  we  believe  that  the  Blocks^ 
with  all  their'induration  of  effrontery  and  vacuity  of  sense^ 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the,  smart  of  his  poetic  castigations* 


Art.  XyiL-^Dialogiies  on  variom  Suhkcts.  By  the  lat^ 
William  Gilpin,  J.M-  Published  by  the  Truttees  for 
the  Benefit  of  his  School  at  Boldre,    Sro.     Cadell.     isOfiu 

THE  late  Mr.  Gilpin  was,  on  the  whole,  an  easy/perspi- 
tcuous,  and  pleasing  writer.  His  mind  was  not  much  en- 
larged by  science  or  philosophy,  but  he  possessed  a  certain 
delicacy  of  taste  in  discriminating  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
of  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  his  sensa- 
tions of  moral  virtue,  and  to  have  refined  and  improved  his 

'  pierceptions  of  eood  and  evi>.  The  cultfcire  of  the  arts,  where 
It  does  not  tmiortunately  degenerate  into  a  voluptuous  sen- 
suality, iB  favourable  tothe^  culture  of  the  heart.  A  taste  for 
the  beatifies  of  nature  or  of  art  may  be  accompanied  with 
criminal  propensities  or  vitiated  habits  ;  but  that  connection 
mustberather  fortuitous  or  temporary  than  permanent  or 
real ;  for  the  natural  tendencies  of  such  a  taste  are  to  heigh- 

>  ten  all  the  moral  sen^bilities  of  man.  The  moral  nations 
of  Mr.  tyilpin  were  «vidently  purified  and  corrected   by  th^ 

.  iBenstttve  quickness  with  which  he  could  discern  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art ;  the  purity  of  his  life 
was  in  unison  with  the  elegance  of  his  pursuits;  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  arts  only  served  to  exalt  his  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  great  Artist  of  the  universe. 

These  dialogues  consist  of  fourteen  ;  principally  on  -  moral 
*nd  religious  subjects.  The  religious  dialogues  oiight  per- 
haps without  any  detriment  have  been  omitted,  or  thesub^ 
jects  themselves  might  have  been  better  treated  in  so  many 
essays  or  disse,r^lions.  Indeed  we  are  not  in  general  friends 
to  discussions  conducted  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  are 
veldom  animated  or  instructive.  They  frequently  serve  on- 
ly to  Qonfound  the  ideas  of  truth  ;  and  instead  of  impressing 
■conviction,  often  leave  us  doubtful  on  which  side  the  pro- 
'pondemoce  of  proof  iies^  or  what  opinion  the  author  hitiiself 
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intended  to  establish.  The  great  use  of  dialogue  is  to  heigh«> 
ten  the  interest  bj  giving  a  sort  of  dramatic  air  to  the  perform* 
Alice ;  but  this  end  cannot  be  obtained  without  felicity  in  the 
invention,  associated  incidents,  a  sort  of  piquant  vivacitjr  and 
a  well  supported  character  in  the  speakers^  and  quick  and 
easy  transitions  in  the  conversation.  These  are  excellences 
however  which  we  seldom  find  except  in  the  compositions  o£ 
Lucian  ;  and  it  is  indeed  of  a  style  of  writing  which  seems 
better  suited  to  theexposureof  folly  or  of  vice,  than  to  the 
analysis  of  virtue  or  the  establishment  of  truth.  But  a  dia- 
logue, even  if  it  had  a  dramatic  air,  a  tragic  seriousness,  or  a 
comic  levity  would  form  no  very  proper  vehicle  for  religious 
instruction ;  for  the  genuine  truths  of  religion  rejecting  the 
aid  of  fiction, are  best  recommended  by  their  own  native 
lustre  and  importance. 

Mr.  Gilpin  appears  to  have  been  what  is  commonly  styled 
'  an  orthodox  divine,  but  without  any  of  that  bitterness  or 
intolerance,  which  so  often  disgraces  the  reputed  orthodoxy 
of  the -present  day.  And,  as  with  us,  the  most  pernicious 
species  of  heresy  is  a  want  of  charity,  we  are  willing  to 
bestow  every  praise  on  that  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Gilpin^  which 
consisted  in  benevolence  and  moderation.  We  hold  no  man 
to  be  the  better  for  believing  what  he  does  not  understand. 
Thatl)elief  which  is  coafined  to  ideal  nothings,  to  airy  phan- 
tasms and  speculative  imaginations,  though  it  may  be  repu* 
ted  orthodox,  is,  in  fact,  both  pernicious  and  absurd.  As 
far  as  religious  belief  is  connected  with  practical  morality^ 
it  never  deviates  from  sob^r  reason^  aad  from  commoa 
sense. 

In  the  dialogue  on  education,  which  passes  between  arch* 
bishop  Tenison  and  Lord  Somers,  Mr.  Gilpin  discusses  the 
peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  pubkc  and  of  private 
education  ;  and,  as  often  happens  on  such  occasions,  tne  par- 
ties conclude,  with  a  sort  of  compromise,  on  the  superioritj 
of  a  system,  which  should  include  the  advantages  of  both* 
We  pass  without  any  particular  notice,  the  theological  dia- 
logues of  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  which  some  tenets  are  supported 
which  we  cannot  approve ;  but  as  they  are  not  mingled  with 
intolerance  we  shall  not  impugn  them  with  any  severity 
of  criticism.  The  dialogue  on  the  advantages  of  a  town  and 
country  life  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  improvement. 
The  result  is  that  London  furnishes  more  aliment  for  the 
intellect,  and  the  country  for  the  affections;  that  in  the  for- 
mer there  are  more  temptations  to  impiety  and  vice ;  and  that 
one  inilatp^s  the  passions,  while  the  other  operates  more  fa- 
vourably on  all  the  better  sympathies  of  the  heart. 

in  the  dialogue  on  duelling,  the  immorality  and  folly  of 
the  practice  are  properly  exposed.    The  following  anecdote 
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may  perhaps  serve  to  show  the  absurditjTof  the  practice  bet- 
ter than  the  most  serious'  ar^umeDtation* 

•  Tbcf  brave  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp,  was  a  large  heavy  man, 
tiTid  ^vas  challenged  hy  a  thin,  active  French  officer.  *  We  are  not 
tipon  ^qual  terms  with  raprefs/  said  Van  Tromp  ;  *  but  call  on  rae 
lo-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  adjust  the  affair  belter/  When 
the  Frenchman  called,  he  found  the  Dutch  admiral  bestriding  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder;  *  There  is  room  enough  for  you/  said  Van 
Troflapi  *  at  the  other  enc^  of  the  barrel ;  sit  down,  there  is^  match ; 
&nd  as  you  were  the  challenger,  give  fire/  The  Frenchman  W^as  a 
little  thunderstruck  at  this  terrible  mode  of  fighting  ;  but  as  the* 
Dutch  admiral  told  him  he  would  fight  in  no  other  way,  terms  of 
accommodation  easued/     .      , 

To  the  dialogue  on  '  the  Instructions  to  a  young  Man  in- 
tended for  holy  Orders/  Mr.  Gilpin,  we  think  very  properly, 
puts  the  following  remarks  into  the  mouth  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

*  The  doctrines  of  the  church  o(  England  ^ill  always  be  found 
best  in  the  doctrines  of  scripture/  *  I  should  not  wish  him  (the  ^ 
student  for  orders)  to  read  cither  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
or  Pearson  on  the  Creed ;  or  any  other  book,  as  if  he  were  going 
there  for  his  religion.  I  should  never  wish  him  to  have  the  idea 
of  goiofl  any  where  for  his  relijgion,  but  to  the  scriptures  themselves ; 
and  indeed  I  think  that  some  of  my  brethren  lay  too  much  stress 
on  these  books  in  their  ordinationsi  I  fear  it  may  hare  sometimes 
a  tendfincy  to  impress  their  young  candidates  with  an  ide^  that  tha 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  doctrines  of  the  scripture 
are  two  things/ 

In  the  dialogue  on  the  f  olite  Arts,  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  we  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  more  depth  of  discussion,  solidity  of 
reasoning,  arid  sagacity  of  remark  ;  but  we  found  little  more 
than  a  vai'iety  of  trite  and  cotnmon^plaoe  observations^ 
^which  can  neither  interest  nor  in»trux:t«  Indeed  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Gilpin  was  not  fitted  either  by  its  inherent  ^treogth^  or 
ltd  comprehensive  views,  for  philosophical  disquisition  ;  and 
thc^e  are  few  artists  who  can  analyse  the  nature  of  the  arts, 
who  can  generalize  their  results,  and  exhibit  iheirmoral  and 
political  effects.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  a  writer  whose  conceptions 
wer^  not  wont  to  soar  above  the  horizon  of  mediocrity,  and 
that  mediocrity  is  very  visible  io  every  page  of  the  present 
performance  ;  ^  which  will,  we  hope,  add  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  for  the  benefit  of  which  it  js  published,  but  it  wili  cer- 
tainly make  no  addition  to  the  lustre  of  his  fame« 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  19  — Moral  Maxims,  from  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus y  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus,     Selected  by  a  Lady.     1  2oto.     Harris. 

I8O7. 

THE  book  of  VViftdom  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  OM  Testament 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  moral  observation.  It  serves  indeed  as  a 
proper  point  of  connection  between  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testa- 
'  mentand  the  New.  It  gei>erally  surpasses  the  first,  and  it  approaches 
very  near  to  the  second  in  purity.and  perfection.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  seems  atten|ivdy  to  have  read  the  nature  of  roan 
and  the  moral  government  of  God.  His  reflections  and  precepts  ar^ 
derived  not  from  a  casual  glance,  but  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  natural  ?ind  the  moral  world,  of  the  present  bearings  and  ten- 
dencies of  human  actions,  and  of  the  providential  arrangements  df 
God.  Instead  of  a  partial  extrafct  from  such  a  book,  we  wish  that 
the  fair  editor  had  re  published  the  whole  in  p  volume,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  present,  but  in  a  smaller  type.  A  new  translation  of  the 
Wisdom  from  the  most  approved  text  of  the  original,  and  with  notes 
to  shew  the  resemblance  and  connection  between  the  morality  which 
it  teaches  and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition. 

Ar'F.  20. — Essays  on  moral  and  religious  Subjects  ^  calculated  io 
increase  the  LoveofGod^  and  the  Growth  of  Virtue  in  the  youthful 
Mind.     By  MJ  Pelham.     12mo.     Os.     Harris.    180/. 

THESE  essayt  seem  the  production  of  a  pious  mind,  and  are  not 
defective  in  iistruction;  but  th«'diction  and  the  sentiments  are 
eccasionaUy  imbued  with  those  theological  peculiarities,  which  are 
.so  much  in  use  among  the  raethodists,  and  the  influence  of  which, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  capable  0/  judging,  is  never  benign  and  sa- 
lutary, either  with  aspect  to  the  conduct  or  the  heart.  In  some 
of  her  observations  on  the  Christian  sabbath,  this  lady  seems  to  mis- 
take the  nature  and  design  of  the  institution.  It  was  the  ^rst  day 
of  rejoicing  which  the  church  ever  experienced,  and  it  ought  to 
be  observed  by  us  with  thanksgiving  and  with  joy.'  To  cover  it 
with  the  crape  of  pharisaic  austerities  and  rentrictions,  is  to  sin 
against  the  end  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  malign  the  true  spirjt  qf 
the  christian'doctrine,  f^L  Pelham,  we  are  convinced,  means  well; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  an  understanding  like  hers,  vitiated 
and  perwrted  by  the  sophistry  of  a  sect,  the  increase  of  which  it 
•9L  saiirt  on  good  sense,  and  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  still-prcvail 
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it)|g  oreduHtj  and  ignorance. .  The  fair  authoress  has  in  her  title* 
|iage  quoted  a  sentence  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  we 
«anhot  but  recommend  it  to  her,  to  read  with  attention  that  gentle-* 
man's  Guide  to  Immortality,  from  which  she  will  be  able  clearly  to 
discern  the  true  scope  and  genius  qf  the  christian  doctrine. 

Akt,  21. 'Considerations  on  the  fianger  of  ihe  Church.    OstelK 

1807* 

THE  sentiments  of  this  writer  are  mild  and  tolerant,  and  his  Tiew« 
of  the  state  of  religion,  and  of  the  different  sects  of  christians  in 
thiscountry,  far  from  injudicious  or  illiberal.  He  evinces  no  small 
degree  of  charily  towards  every  denomination  of  believers  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  no  danger  either  to  the  church  or  to  Ihe  state  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  sect  but  that  pf  the  methodists.  The  me*- 
tnodists  are  certainly  the  most  mischievous  and  the  most  formidable 
Of  all  septs ;  they  have  even  less  tolerance  and  chanty  than  the  ca* 
Iholics ;  and  the  voice  of  reason  seems  }i>  vain  to  comixic  the  bristly 
rank  and  file  of  their  numerous  delusions,      ^ 

Art.  22* — The  Sj^pstance  of  a, Sermon  0n  serving  God  accepiably  i- 

*  prenchtd  at  the  Chdpel  in  Keppel  Street ^  Bedford  Square^  on  the 
Paif  appointed  for  a  FubUcFa$t.     By  John  Hurtin.    8ro,     Gar* 

*  dinerl     I8O7, 

WE  poor  reviewers  are  generally  thought  to  be  men  of  strong  and  > 
hungry  stomachs  ;  and  lucky  would  it  be  for  us  to  have  ihe  asser^ 
tion  true,  when  we  are  doomed  to  peruse  not  only  the  page  of  dul- 
iless,  but  the  cant  of  methodism,  and  the  jargon  of  hypocriay.  Our 
nausea  is  (ben  so  forcibly  excited,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  no 
small  quantity  of  vomifuge,  a  preparation  which  renders  us  almost 
unfit  for  criti'cisrn  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

This  author's  contemptibfe  notions  of  acceptance,  a^d  his  fulsome 
panegyric  on  that  conceited  sperm  of  spiritual  pride,  called  the 

*  Temple  of  Truth,'  so  disordered  the  organic  motions  of  our  sto- 
mach|  that  we  had  recourse  to  a  double  4ose  of  the  vomifage^  in 
order  to  repel  the  emetic  tendencies  of,  the  bopk* 

^      '      POLITICS, 

4iiT.  23,-^-^  Lftter  to  thi  Right  Honorable  Charles  Abbott,  Speaker 
,  oftlie  House  of  Commons  in  the  late  Parliament.    Jjy  a  Member  of 
that  Parliament,  U.  Wilson. 

•  *  *      ;  V,'     • 

THE)  present  pamphlet  is  written  wi{h  an  affected  jnode ration  ; 
but  we* discover  in  the  composition  much  futility  of  argument,  and 
more  bitterness  of  heart.  In  one  or  two  of  their  meai^re4  the  au-^ 
thor  has  the  modesty  to  allow  some  degree  of  meritio  the  late  minis*  ^ 
ters,  but  he  is  evidently 'the  partisan  of  Mr.  Pt^rceval  and  his  as^ci- 
Ates.  The  writer  directly  charges  the  late  ministers  and  the  oppor 
fers  of  the  pre^nt,  with  an  unprincipled  malignity,  a  sordid  selgshr 
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tt^ss,  and  all  tHe  base  and  cdrfosive  passions  of  Tlttte  minds* 
*  Conviction/ says  he,  'of  its  own  imbecility,*  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent opposition,  *  may,  perhaps  in  time  moderate  the  inveteracy  of 
malice;  mortified  ambition  may  be  cdntent  to  conefedl  in  silence 
that  anguish  with  which  no  good  or  generous  miml  cari  sympathi:ri5  ; 
the  excrfliciating  corrosions  of  envy  may  soften  into  sentiments,'if 
not  more  virtuous,  yet  still  less  painful  of  a  settled  ind  determined 
hatred;  and  the  foetid  effervescence  of  this  sour,  ^ouland  filthy  fer- 
mentation of  mean,  illiberal^  dark  and  despicable  passions,  the  flux 
and  impurities  of  a  festering  and  cankered  heart,  the  source  ©f  all 
that  contaminates  or  corrupts  the  human  mind,  may  at  length,  sub- 
side into  a  tasteless,  vapid,  and  innoxious  insipidity,  retaining  still 
all  its' natural  propeftsities  to  ill,  but  restrained  from  evil  by  want  of 
power  and  energy/'  ^.29,3^0.  We  shall  not  stay  to  analyse  the 
above  sentence  in  order  to  shew  the  bad  taste,  falsehood,  ignorance 
suid  malice  which  it  contains.  The  character  of  the  late  ministry, 
their  intellectual  ability,  their  patriotic  exertions  and  their  moral 
wprth  may  forever  defy  such  impotent  slaiiders  and  suth  contempti- 
ble hostility.  v  '  '  '    , 

Art.  ?4.— rApwg/i/*  d»  the  Catholic  (iuestion.    Hatchard.     ISOT, 

*  IT  has  been  a.  popular  assertion  of  late  years,'  says  the  writer 
ot  this  pamphlet,  *  that  the  religion  of  every  man*  concerns  only 
himself ;  that  it  is  a  matter  between  God  and  his  own  consoieiKe 
only,  &c/—*  A  r^bre'false  assertion,'  continues  he,  Miai  scarcely 
been  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  mankind/'  Now  ^e  who  have  "been 
educated  in  the  school  of  Locke,  must  recommend  ihi§  wirifer  to  pe- 
rase^his  Tracti  on  Toleration,  arid  if  the  folds  of  his  brain  be  not  a9 
impenetrkible  to  convictionf  as  the  pages  of  his  book,  he  will  see  a» 
clearly  as  ^ver  eye  beheld  the  tiieridian  sun,  that  triith,  and  nothing 
but  truth,  is  Contained  in  the  propositiojl,  which  he  calumniates 
and  denies.  A  matins  religious  opitllohs  and  hi9  civrl*  conduct  are 
very  diiFerent  things ;  the  former  fire  only  his  own  concern  f  the  latter 
is  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  other  men.  The  aiithor  thinks  that, 
J  £  the  Catholics  were  invested  in  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they- 
claim,  they  would  in  Ireland  soon  subvert  the  Protestant  establish* 
ijfient,  or  elevate  their  own  tenets  into  the  established  religion  of  the 
state.  We  are,  we  confess,  under  no  such  apprehensions  j  nor  do 
we  think  that  an  improbable,  a  distanf  and  contingent  evil  ought  to 
deter  us  from  making  those  concessions  whieb  polvdy,  which  justht^ 
and  humanity  require. 

Art.  25. — Plain  Facts ;  or  the  new  Ministry  convicted  b^  their 
own  Peeds4  To  which  is  subjoined u  Letter  by  Lot'd  GretiviUe^    6d. 
'    Bidg^way.     1807.  , 

MR.  Pitfs  act  of  1804,  in  favour  of  foreign  papisti,  vi^hith 
was  passed  while  all  the  members  of  the  present  adminishut toa 
were  in  power,  ^ve  to  such  papists  the  Tight  of  entering  ihto  fh» 
Euglislvarmjr  without^  any  re^trlctioa  in   their  natxiber,  ot  &e  cfxftc- 
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tion  from  iJmva  of  ©ny  oath,  except  such  as-  might  be  directed  by 
his  majesty,  ^\^t  these  very  m*iii,  who  manifested  so  much  regard 
for,  and  so  much  conddence  in  foreign  papists,  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  liberties  of  Britain  are  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  Catholics 
Ikiid  Dissenters  of  English,  of  Scotch  and  of  Irish  growth.  Sucb 
.  is  the  virtue  and  consistency  of  those  who  are  at  this  moment  en* 
trusted  with  the  destiny  of  the  British  empire.  . 

Abt.  26, — A  short  Account  of  a  late  Administration,    6d.     Ridg- 

way.     1807. 

THIS  writer  briefly  but  truly  enumerates  the  merit?  of  the  late 
administration.  It  is  well  remarked  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  wise  and  salutary  pleasures,  the  late  ministers  had  to  contend 
tvith  an  opposition  of  a  peculiar  character.  Parliament  exhibited 
the  novel  and^  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ministers,  required  and 
refusing  to  arm  the  executive  with  powers  beypnd,  the  law  ;  and  of 
an  opposition,  invariably  resisting  every  thing  like  concession  and 
indulgence  to  the  subject,  ami  maintaining  on  all  occasions,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  against  .the  rights  of  the  people.  Most 
of  them  were  already  placemen,  pensioners,  or  reversionaries. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  27.-  l^ut  Which  f  or  domestic  Grievances  of  the  JFoImore 
Famil]/.     Bj/ the  Author  of  Leopold.     2  Vols.    Bentlcy  1807* 

SlR-'Roland  Wolmore  is  the  protector  of  a  boy  and  girl,  from 
Hfceir  infancy  to  years  of  di*scretion.  He  is  convinced  from  circuni- 
stances  here  too  tedious  to  relate  that  one  of  them  derives  a  being 
from  himself.  The  natural  question.  But  Which  ?  i,  e.  which  is 
-jbis  oWn  child,  is  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  title  page  for  the 
.purposeof  communicating  to  readers  the  same  degree  of  curiosity 
which  was  felt  by  Sir  Roland.  It  is  at  best  a  foolish  title  page,  and 
favours  so  much  of  affectation,  that  we  were  by  no  means  prepared 
for  the  scenes  of  humour  and  distress  which  succeed  each  other  in 
such  agreeable  interchange.  These  scenes  are  so  truly  domestic,  and 
i][\  some  parts  culinary,  that  we  have  no  ijesitation  in  believing  our- 
selves indebted  to  a  lady  for  the  pleasure  afforded  us  oy  this  novel.  Tbe 
guarded  delicacy  prevalent  in  every  part  sanctions  this  belief :  and 
the  species  of  wit,  which  no  more  resembles  that  of  pur  gross  coun- 
trymen than  sparkling  champaigne  resembles  ale, from  its  sprightli- 
^ess  and  volatility,  converts  our  belief  into  certainty. 

Uncle  Isaac  we  think  to  have  derived  his  origin  from  uncle  Toby. 
The  same  simplicity,  natural  politeness  and  benignity,  Uncultivated 
by  much  education,  are  the  trait-s  of  both.  But  either  the  author 
mistook  the  character  of  the  perfect  original,  or  from  a  necessity 
of  introducing  something  by  way  of  variation,  intentionally  did 
violence  to  it.  Several  attempts  to  introduce  clownish  and  imper- 
fect language  into  novels  have  been  made.  Sometimes  a  sentimen- 
tal bla^k  servant  talks  •f  *'  Massa  m  no  hurt  you^"  or  a  clown  us^ 
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ft  double  negative:  the  Attempt  however  even  fora[>age  is  disgusting  ; 
but  if  it  be  so  for  a  single  page,  the  author  has  en«d  grievously  m 
making  a  principal  and  most  worthy  character  talk  bad  English 
through  two  volumes.  We  ha-ve  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
writer  to  abstain  from  this  and  all  other  liberties,  from  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  the  mind  which  planned  and  executed  this  little  work, 
has  resourctfs  sufficient  in  itself  without  offering  violence  to  the  strict* 
est  propriety  of  language. 

One  trifling  oversight  occurred  to  us  at  the  end.  Young.  CharJas 
is  made  to  return  from  transportation  in  1802.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  1806,  or  beginning  of  the  present  year,  we  are  told  that, 
•  He  lived  to  reach  old  age,  but  lived  to  little  purpose^* 

Art.  28.— T-^e  Mysterioui  Wanderer.  In  three  Volumes,  ^j/^  Sgphya, 
•  lieeve»  Richardsoa  fl»(i  Son.     1807. 

*  i  AM  aware,*  says  our  fair  writer  in  her  advertisement,  *  that  n\j 
story  has  many  imperfections ;  but  it  being  a  first  essay,  and  hay* 
ing  been  written  solely  for  my  pwn  amuseuient,  during  a  winter 
seaspn,  will  plead  with  a  liberal  public,  to  soften  tl^e  s^v^i^ity  of  cx'\' 
ticism.  The  publication  is  attributed  to  the  *  partial  wishes  of  a 
few  friends,'  To  the  wishes  of  those  friends  who  have  the  happiness 
of  a<l vising  the  author  of  the  Mysterious  Wanderer,  we  take  the 
Jiberty  of  joining  our  own,  that  many  winters  maj  be  p;^^  ^ 
writing  many  tales  of  equal  value  with  the  prese^nt.  The  niobt  pro- 
minent error  that  occurred  to  us,  appeared  to  arise  rather  from  an 
exuberance,  than  want  of  fancy,  which  enabled  ^he  writer  to  in- 
troduce so  many  episodes,  that  the  main  light  beconaes  in  some  iq« 
stances  overpowered  by  the  glare  of  detaqhed  parts. 

Art., 29. — Tales  0/ Instruction  and  Amusement.  Written  for  the  Uh 
of  young  Persons.  \2mo.  3s.  6d.  Harris.  1807. 

MOST  of  these  tales  are  both  amusing  and  edifying  ;  they  incul- 
cate a  pure  and  rational' morality,  which  ^nds  to  tranquillize  the 
turbulent  interior  of  the  heart,  and  is  arcolpamodated  to' the  familiar 
and  diurnal  occurrences  of  life.  Morality  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
Sabbatical  reflection,  but  ah  every  day  concern.  Its  duties,  which 
lire  very  various  and  are  parts'  of  one  and  the  same  consistent  whole, 
deserve  our  regard,  even'  on  the  score  of  prudential  considerations, 
and  much  more  on  that  of  religious  expectation  from  the  beginning  of 
youth  to  the  extremity  of  age.  The  amiable  writer  of  these  tales  seems 
decpl)  impressed  with  the  importance  of  that  morality  which  attaches 
itself  not  only  to  great  things  but  to  small,  which  comprehends  the 
most  apparently  trivfal  minutiae  of  duty,  and  enforces  a  continual 
watchfulness  over  the  fleeting  sensations  of  the  breast,  as  well  as  the 
ifnportant  actions  of  the  liffe.  Even  not  only  the  more  heinous  but 
the  more  Venial  offences  are  rightly  considered  as  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  themorarestihaate  of  Miss  Mitchell;  and  she  iUustrates 
tkeir  effects  m&napprppriatetale.  ;      . .  •;;    >. ;,  Oit^rfts  v/-*   "ntr 
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Ani*.  SO.'^Tht  Caftndar  ;.  or  Monthly  Recreations  :  cU^y  consist^ 
iug  of  Dialogues,  between  an  Aunt  and  her  Nieces  ;  designed  to  in» 
^pire  the  juvenile  Mind  toith  a  Love  of  Virtue,  and  the  Study  of 
JN'ature.     By  Mrs,  Pilkington.     Ifima.    ^s.  6d,    Harris,     1807. 

*  WE  do  not  think  that  children  can  be  too  soon  taught  to  admire 
tbe  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  discriminate  the  variety  of  her  ani* 
mal  and  vegetable  productions.  Such  knowledge  must  tend  to 
make  devout  impressions  on  the  heart,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  «. 
rational  and  enlightened  piety.  The  diversified  appearahces  of  nan 
ture,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  rise,  growtli,  maturatron, 
and  decay  of  the  several  plants,  fvuits,  and  flowers,  with  the  changes 
that  happen  at  different  periods  of  the  year  in  the  animal  creation, 
constitute  a  mass  of  information,  a  reasonable  portion  of  w hick 
may  be  agreeably  communicated  in  a  calendar  of  the  months* 
This  task  was  first  achieved  by  Dr.  Aikin,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
literature  is  under  numerous  obligations.  In  the  present  perform- 
ance, Mrs.  Pilkington  has  refihed  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Aikin,  hy 
moulding  it  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  connecting  it  with  a^ 
sort  of  novel  story,  which  had  better  have  been  omitted.  We  60 
not  say  that  fiction  ought  never  to  be  employed  as  fhe  vehicle  of 
truth ;'  but  we  must  assert  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  story 
tends  rather  to  impede  than  to  assist  the  communication  of  that 
knowledge,  which  it  is  the  proper  object  of  such  a  calendar  to 
impart, 

MEDICINE. 

.^RT.  31. — A  c&mparaiive  Sketch  of  the  Effects  of  Variolous  and 
Vaccine  Inoculation^  being  an  Enumeration  of  Facts  not  generally 
known  or  considered,  but  which  will  enable  the  Public  to  form  its 
own  Judgment  on  the  probable  Importance  of  the  Jennerian  X)is» 
covpry,     Sy   Thomas  Pruen,     Svo,     Phillips.  .  I8O7. 

THOUGH  the  facts  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  ate  not  very  nur 
jnerous,  and  might  certainly  be  so  compressed  as  to  be  readily  pre^ 
.  sented  to  the  mjnd  under  a  single  point  of  view,  yet  the  writinjjs  on, 
the  subject  haye  been  so  many,  that  those  who  wish  for  information 
must  feel  no  sniall  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  mass,  what  is 
inost  to  their  purpose.  Mr.  Pruen  therefore  has  arranged  the  sub-^ 
jcct  ut^er  several  heads,  comprehending  the  points  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  in  enumerating  the  f^cts  and  opinions  on  each 
head  has  cited  his  authority  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  Those 
therefore,  who  are  desirous  of  being  famished  with  a  very  complete 
set  of  references  to  the  works,  which  have  beeii  published  oq  a  most 
interesting  subject,Vill  do  well  to  purchase  Mr,  Prueii's  book  ;an4  ' 
as  this  meihod  likewise  causes  all  the  principal  facts  to  paits  jn  riS' 
view,  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  that  class  of  readers,  who  wish  to 
be  masters  of  the  argument,  without  wanting  to  acquire  the 
■^rritical  skill  necessary  to  the  practice  of  the  art.  We  wish  how- 
'iPVf^r  (hs^t  Mff  Pruei)  ha4  acte4  l^ssof  the  partizan,  and  bad  not  a|i<» 
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pe'ared  desirous  to  throw  entirely  into  the  back  ground  the  facts 
adverse  tothe  cause  he  espouses.  That  Cause  hsul  no  nfeed  to  fear 
the  discovery  of  the  .truth,  and  the  tuAo/e  ^r«^i^.  That  vaccination 
is  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  nmukind,  is  our 
firm  opinion:  that  it  is  not  a  pei^ect  blessing,  we  believe  its  wariti« 
e«t  advocates- must  allow.  Such  indeed  is  the  nature  of  human  arts  ; 
and  it  would  be  indeed  miraculous  if  this  were  exempted  from  tbm 
common  lot* 

Art.  ZV^bservations  on  the  Application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Stric» 
tures  in^  the  Urethra  and  (Esophagus,  By  M,  W*  Andrews^ 
M*D,  Metnber  oj  the  lioyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London;  late 
Army  Surgeon j  and  now  Physician  at  Madeira.  Sro.  3^.  6c/. 
Callow.  I8O7.  ^ 

WHl^N  poor  Mr,  Whately  wrote  a  book  against  the  method  of 
treating  sfrictures  of  the  urethra  recommended  by  many  of  the  old 
surgeons,  afterwards  taken  up  by  John  Hunter,  and  latterly  practised 
to  a  great  extent  by  Mr.  Home,  the  latter  gentleman  did  not  dfeign 
to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  his  criticisms.  This  was  certainly 
ipprtifying,  but  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  surgery,  a;5  well  as  in  civil 
life,  and. to  enter  into  a  paper  contest,  as  well  as  to  fight  a  duel^ 
there  must  be  something  like  state  of  equality  between  the  parties. 
This  condition  we  suppose  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hunter  dis- 
dained to  acknowledge.  Mr.  Whately  was,  it  seems,  too  mean  9, 
competitor  for  him  to  enter  the  lists  with.    He  exclaimed, 

Aprum  opto  aut  flavum  xlescendere  monte  leonem. 

Accordingly,  when  the  great  surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  took  the  field,  the  doughty  1)rotber-in-law  of  Mr.  Hunter,  (wc 
speak  honoris  gratia,  it  appearing  to  be  the  title  on  which  Mr.  Home 
chiefly  plumes  ^iroself)  did  not  refuse  to  break  a  lapce  with  him* 
Our  present  doctor  teems  to  consider  himself  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Whately,  jQearly  in  the  same  situation  as  the  latter  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Honr.e;  and  we  believe  if  Mr.  W.  can  feel  any  gratification  from 
the  disappointment  of  an  antagonist,  it  will  be  obtained  by  imitating 
the  dignity  of  Mr.  Home's  contemptuous'silence.  If  we  do  not  mi* 
putely  entjpr  into  the  doctor's  performance,  we  find  our  excuse  in  his 
own  words  ;  '  I  do  not  propose,'  he  says,  ^  to  ojBfer  any  thing  new 
in  these  jubfiervations.'  We  have  found  the  acknowledgment  lo  b** 
perfectly  just.  He  has  added,  likewise,  in  defence  0/  Mr.  Home's 
silence,'  th^t  the  r.esplt  of  his  practice  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
eandid  public,  whoaresu^Sciently  capable  ofappreciating  its  merits, 
To  this  we  give  oyr  hearty  assent,  and  do  not  think  that  the  doctor's 
cases  and  argument  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  subject. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  present  disputant's  title  of  M, 
X).  (the  progressive  advancement  to  vvhich  he  has  so  punctually  re- 
corded in  his  title-page)  would  have  prevented  hitn  from  standinj; 
forth  as  a  principal  in  such  a  controTersy.  Esop'  has  related,  that 
Venus,  to  gratify*  the  wishes  of  a  fantastical  lover,  fibanged  ^  £|vomr% 
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He  cat  into  a  fin&  lady.  Unfortunately,  during  the  raptures  of  the 
first  night,  a  mouse  happened  to  scratch  behind  the  ivainscot,  and 
the  new-bora  beauty,  forgetful  of  her  humanity,  instantly  leaped 
from  the  arms  of  h^r  lover,  in  pursuit  of  her  old  game.  Venus,  in  % 
rage,  changed  her  again  into  a  cat.  Let  Dr.  Andrews  beware ;  lest 
ApoUo,  imtignant  at  his  slighted  honours,  should  be  tempted  to ' 
un-dub  him,  should  snatch  his  sacred  pen  fron)  his  hand,  aqd  condemn 
him  for  ever  to  the  use  of  the  bougie. 


POETRY. 

Art.  33. — The  Goodness  of  God ^  a  Poem :  to  johich  are  added  Plov$ 
Meditations^  with  important  Considerations^  and  Advice  to  tk$ 
young  unmarried  Man  and  Woman,  By  IViUian  Nevile  Hart^ 
formerly  a  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  79th  Regiment.     l2mo,  Jones, 

AFTER  having  run  the  round  of  vicious  dissipation,  Mr.  Hart 
appears  to  have  lately  devoted  his  thoughts  to  more  serious  pursuits 
♦nd  speculations.  We  say  not  this  from  any  pergonal  acquaintance 
with  the  author,  but  merely  from  some  intimations  which  are  sca.t« 
Ijerdd  in  his  poem.  Thus  in  p.  48|  he  talks  of  himself,  as  one, . 

*  Who  long  has  borne  sin's  shackles,  but  who  now 
EasM  from  the  pressure  of  their  deadly  weight. 
Seeks  from  the  healing  hand  of  God  his  cure.' 

And  in  his  preface,  he  says,  *  Young  as  f  am  in  a  life  of  religion,  yet^ 
even  now,  dare  I  to  the  world  avow,  that  there  is  attendant  on  the 
fixed  resolveof  obeying  God's  commandraenjts,  a  sensation  far  superior 
to  all  that  was  ever  felt  by  a  light  mind  in  the  flush  of  festivity,  or 
amid&t  the  triumph  of  wit.'  Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hart's  poem, 
this  conviction  is  very  sensibly  impressed  ;  a  placid  but  deep-tinged 
current  of  devotions^  feeling  s<*fems  to  pervade  his  soul.  His*  blank 
verse  often  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  Young,  of  which  it  is  no  un* 
^ccessfol  imitation  ;  and  here  and  there,  some  of  Young's  anti- 
theiies  and  conceits  sparkle  in  his  lines. 

Sonje  of  the  passages  in  the  poem  on  the  Good*ness  of  God,  are 
not  badly  executed,  though,  according  to  our  notions,  blank  verse 
rarely  possesses  the  qualities  which  interest  and  please.  Unless  whea 
managed  by  a  master  in  (he  art,  it  has  a  prosaic  flatness,  %vhicii 
wants  the  relief  of' rhynie.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Hart  h^s  learned 
bis  Parpassign  sleed  of  rhymeless  fame  to  cQrvet  and  prauce  alunj 
|hie  church-side  path  of  religious  meditation. 

*  From,  the  last  throbbingsof  the  guilty  soxjl, 

Let  fancy  waft  me  to  the  bed  of  p*ijii. 

Where  lays  the  good,  believing,  holy  man  : 

Death  stands  in  view  before  him,  but  disarm'd 

Of  all  his  terrors  ;  thrown  aside  his  dart, 

Ht  grasps  a  glass,  (the  sai)d  still  gliding  through^    - 
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But  nearly  run,  to  which  with  steady  poise, 
His  finger  points)  whilst,  in  a  soften'd  tone 
He  whispers  **  Come  !"and  smiles  to  find,  thathcj 
So  oft  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  man,  ' 

Now  looks  on  one,  who  hails  him  as  his  friend, . 
His  hope,  his  comfort,  and  his  guide  to  God/ 

Young  often  blends  together  a  mass  of  discordan  t  similies  and  iri-' 
congruous  imagery,  which  serve   rather  to  weaken  and    obscure, 
than  to  elucidate  and  enforce  the  important  truths  which  he  wishes 
to  impress.     We  much  doubt  whether  any  objfct  can  be  assimilated 
to  ^wo  dissimilar  things,  at  thesame  time,without  diluting  thestrengtb 
of  both,  and  producing  the  feeling  of  unfitness  in  the  application. 
As  far  as  visible  resemblance  is  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
object  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  like  two  dissimilar  things.      What 
n  this  moment  like  a  garden  on  land,  cannot  be  alsb  like  a  ship  at 
iea ;  and  to  Compare  any  thing  in  the  sapie  breath,  to  a  garden  and 
a  ship,  is  to  defy  all  visible  resemblance.     Things,  indeed,  which  are 
unlike  in  their  forms,  may  have  a  resemblance  in  their  properties, 
but,  as  sensible  impressions  are  the  strongest,  the  visible   resem- 
blance is  that  which  most  interests  and  strikes.     And  as  the  ideal 
Ibrmsand  combinations  of  the  poet,  ought,  like  those  of.  the  pain* 
ter,  to  be  regular,  harmonious,  and  consistent,  we  ^oubt  whether 
ft  be  right,  at  least  in  a  serious  performance,  to  \  blend  abstract  re- 
semblance with  visible  incongruity.     We  know   that  instances  of 
the  kind' may  be  adduced  from  the  greatest  writers;   but  example 
alone  will  not  justify  a  deviation  from  those  principles  of  criticism, 
which  may  be  deduced  frOm  the  natiire'and  operations  of  the   hu- 
inanmind.     A  fancy  which  is  rich,  seems  to  delight  in  making  a 
parade  of  its  stores ;  and  to  astonish  the  beholder  by  the  profusion 
pf  ornaments,  of  all  qualities  and  species,  which  is  contained  in 
the  easket  of  the  brain.     But  taste  is  seen  in  the  disposition  of  co* 
lours  and  forms ,  which  harmonize  ^  and,  even  when  we  employ 
discordant  materia(sy  in  arranging  them  so  asi  to  produce  a  beautiful 
^nd  consistent  whole. 

The  manner  of  Young,  (we  do  not  say  his  bast  marmer)  >vill  bo 
discerned  in  the  following  passages  of  Mr.  Hart. 

^  If  we  consider  well,^  this  world  below 

Neither  was  meant^  nor  is.a  place  of  rest : 

A  school  to  teach  us  resignation's  laws  ; 

A  nursery,  in  which  we  shoot  and  branchy 

Our  reason,  vater'd  by  the  dew  of  grqce^ 

hress'd  and  well-prurCd,  till  God's  all-fpst'ring  han4 

Kindly  transplants  us  into  Paradise  : 

A  ship,  surrounded  wi^h  tempestuous^  seas, 

The  sailors  xt?e,  the  gr^at  compiander^  God.      ,     , 

Scudding ,  with  passions  reef*dt  ^*t;r  should  of  sin » 

We  ref^ch  at  length  the  iiaven  of  oi^r  (lopes^       . 

And  cast  tht  anchor  of  eternal  life.' 

The  metaphor  is  well  preserved  in  the  following,  and  th^  reader 
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pi}l  Apt  fail  to  remark  bow  much  the  consistency  adds  to  the  ef« 
fept.     We  quote  from  the  poem  on  the  *  •  Goodness  of  Oo^/  p.  $S« 

^  Ooe  of  the  brightest  gems  that  decks  God's  cbrocM 
Js  charity  :»  this  jewel,  such  its  rays* 
fleflected  npon  earth,  its  lustre  ket^ps, 
And  shtnes  with  all 'its  native  splendour  here. 
Though  sometimes  sullyM  by  the  putrid  bteath 
Of  cold,  unfeeling,  p-variciousmen^ 
'       Yet  soon  restor'dy  resumos  its  pristine  hue. 

Its  wonted  brightness.  England !  at  thy  hands. 
Your  stately  piles,  receptacles  of  woe. 
Your  hospit  Is,  compassion's  emblems  dear,; 
Housesot'  refuge  and  asylqms,  built 
To  shelter  innocence*  and  virtue  guard, 
Aire  cabinets  well  worthy  such  a  gem.' 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Hart's  prayers  in  blank  verse,  as 
we  prefer  praying  in  plain  prose  ;  but  we  give  him  ample  credit  for 
pufity  and  benevolence  of  design.  Throughout  his  little  volui^e 
there  are  mar^s  of  a  religious  seriousness  and  a  devout  sincerity 
which  .we  cannot  but  comtpend  ;  and  we  take  our  leave  of  the  au- 
thor with  heartily  wishing  him  every  happiness  which  this  world 
can  afford. 

' h^T.  Z^» — S^,  Stephen's  Chapel  \  4  satirical  Poem.     By  Horatiu^^ 
^vo»  3Sf  Ridgway.     1807. 

WE  \|rish  that  the  aiithor  of  this  poem,  had  defend^  th^  late  ad« 
iTiinistration  in  plain  prose,  instead  of  disgracing  it  by  his  vile  ai>d 
doggrel  rhymes.  The  new  ministers  will  despise  the  impotent  shafts 
of  his  satire,  and  the  old  will  not  be  delighted  with  the  effusions  of 
.liis  prai^.  The  writer,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opiate 
■potency  of  his  versification,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  producing  sleep, 
'was  in  a  certain  incurably  'mu^zy  mood,  when  the  Genius  of  Bri- 
tain^ as  he  tells  us,  appeared  to  his  lethargic  eyes.  After  this  said 
genius  had  expatiated  in  a  doleful  strain  on  the  perilous  si^iation  of 
the  country,  the  author  is  conveyed  either  in  a  dream  or  a  backup 
coach  to  the  chapel  of  S^.  Stephen's,  where  be  is  present  at  a  warpi 
debate  which  he  details  in  very  frigid  verse,  '     '    .      '    ■ 

*  First  of  the  band  intrepid  C-na-ng  stood. 
In  sporting  language,  quite  a  bit  of  blood. 
Pitt  ventured  first  to  smooth  his  flying  mane, 
Taught  him  to  champ  the  bit,  and  feel  the  rein, 
Cufb'd  the  proud  sallies  of  his  frolick  youth, 
Aiid  staunch 'd  the  foaming  of  his  ardent  mouth. 
Pitt  once  resolved,  in  some  good  natured  freak. 
To  take  young  George  and  teach  him  how  to  speak. 
Saw  that  the  lad  in  flowery  language  ran, 
And  rashly  ^id  he'd  make  him  a  great  mant 
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Hic  pupil's  will,*  Hideed,  was  ycry  beftrty^ 
Yet  Pitt  made  no  great  juan— but  Bonaparte* 
Now  like  a  stage-struck  'prentice,  C-nn-ng  starts. 
And  here  and  tl^ere  each  straining  eye-ball  ^arts. 
Works  the  vast  engine  of  his  labouring  wits, 
Till  ail  tb«  house  expect  he'll  drop  in  fits. 
Then  hard  he  strives  to  look  a  little  wise. 
And  speaks, -and  stamps,  and  stares,  and  bawls^  and  thumpi!^ 

and  crres ! 
Ye  gentle  stars !  in  what  absurd  vagary 
Did  you  make  C-nn^ing  Foreign  Secretary? 
"When  shall  that  young  enthusiast  learn  the  ar| 
To  act  vith  prudence  this  exalted  part  ? 
Indeed  1  know  no  part  which  act  h-  could— 
£xcepty  perhaps,  Sylvester  Dagger^ood  I' 

This  is  as  fair  a  specimen,  as  we  could  select,  of  the  authpr'a 
talents;  and  perhaps  this  will  hardly  be  judged  worthy  of  selection* 

Art.  SS.—JnthoIogia ;  a  Collection  of  Epigrams,  ludicrous  Epi"^ 
tap^s^  Sonnets,  Tales,  miscellaneous  Anecdutep,  Scc^  intersptrsed 
vithOriginals*     l2mo*    Higbley,     1807. 

THOSE  who  have  given  to  these  pieces  one  perusal,  will  hardly 
de^m  them  worthy  of  a  second  ;  and  those  by  whom  they  have  ne<* 
ver  been  read,  we,  by  no  means,  wish  to  subj(;ci  themselves  to  the 
labour  of  reading  such  coarse  and  vitiated  trash.  The  trifles  iti  thit 
4C0I lection  vhich  have  appeared  before,  weje  little  deserving  of  re- 
publication ;  and  those  which  are  said  to  be  original,  might,  with* 
out  any  loss  to  the  public,  have  been  exempted  fVom  the  pains  of  ty« 
pographical  parturition.  • 

AnT.  36. — Voewsy  (hiefiy  amatory.  By  David  Caregy  Author  ^ 
th  Pleasures  of  JjfaturCf  Reign  of  fancy,  4  c*  12;n</.  ^.  6^* 
blackloc^c,     1807. 

•  MR.  Carey  has  obtained  ax)me  praisjB  for  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  he  published  three  years  ago.  That  prai!>e  was  meant 
as  an  encouragement,  rather  than  a  reward,  as  an  incitement  to  a 
proper  use  of  powers,  which  he  appeared  to  possess  rather  than  a  trU 
bute  due  to  what  he  had  already  executed.  We  are  sorry  that  it  was 
laisplaced,  and  that,  instead  of  being  animated  '  to  soar  a  bolder 
flight,'  he  has  presumed  on  the  comip^ndations  he  received,  so  fap 
as  to  empty  the  port*foUo  which  he  used  at  school,  into  the  lap  of 
the  public. 

We  do  not  deny  that  many  of  these  little  poems  are  tolerably 
pretty;  but  there  is  no  originality  of  .thought,  nor  BS\y  one  supe* 
rior  quality,  that  we  can  discover,  to  raise  them  above  the  generality 
of  those  compositions^which  dignify  the  latter  pages  of  a  magaaine. 
The  following  a^e  y^lected,  not  because  they  are  the  best  where  all 
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«reso  very  nearly  equal>  but  because  tttey  are  th«  shorte8t|  aml^ 
besides^  perfectly  fair  specimens  of  alU 

*  1  have  a  <ale  6f  love  to  tell, 

Sweet  (naid  !  that  would  to  pity  move  theei 
Of  one  >¥ho  fain  would  say  how  well, 
How  long  in  secret  he  has  lov'd  thee« 

*  But  that  the  tongue,  or  ere  we  part, 

That  strives  to  break  its  cruel  ties. 
Would  fail  to  speak  the  bursting  heart. 
And  Ind  tbee  read  it  in  his  eyes«* 


rHEKfiFULSE, 

*  One  kiss  you  earnestly  implore^ 

And  I  for  this,  dear  youth  !  must  fly  thee  t 
That  boon  obtain'd,  you'd  ask  for  more, 
And  I,  alas,  dould  not  deny  thee. 

*  For  short  would  be  love's  tender  tie 

That  strives  to  bind  thy  heart  in  vain  ; 
And  then  the  hapless  maid  might  sigh,  i 

While  thou  would'st  triumph  in  her  pain/ 

Withoitt  investing  ourselves  in  all  the  plenitude  of  censorial  dlg-» 
|)ity,  we  will  merely  add  that,  since  Mr.  C.  thought  fit  to  publish 
verses  whieh  might  be  liable  to  objections  on  the  score  of  morality, 
he  should  have  done  it  without  a  comment.  But  the  very  lame  ex* 
cuse  which  he  makes  in  his  preface  only  shews  that  he  knew  him* 
self  to  stand  in  need  of  one,  without  altering  the  nature  of  his  de* 
linquency,  except  by  the  avowal  of  his  consciousness.  However,  we 
assure  our  readers  that,  if  they  can  withstand  the  seductiveness  of 
fris  frontispiece,  which  stands  forward  in  so  impudent  a  manner  in 
the  bookseller's  windows,  tliey  will  run  into  no  great  danger  from 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  verses,  whatever  disgust  they 
may  conceive  at  their  grossness. 

J^ET.  37.— G/"-^/fc  AgonUUs^  a  Dramatic  Poem.   Svo.  Hatchard* 

1B07, 

IF  the  heads  or  tails  of  ex-ministers  have  been  hitherto  bo/ftb^proof 
against  all  the  artillery  which  their  antagonists  have  thundered 
against  them,  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  present  ill- 
directed  squib. 

AUT,  38.— r^  Moorland  Bard,  ifr  poetical  Recollections  or  « 
H^aieTf  in  the  AJoOrlands  of  Stajbrdshlre,  with  Notes.  2  Fofy. 
l2mo. 

MR.  Bakewell,  who,  it  appears,  is  the  Moorjand  Weaver, 
lately  published  a  work,  entitled  *  the  Domestic  Guide  in  Cases  of 
Insanity/ and  nfevitfwed  by , OS  in  September  180^   At  that  tim* 
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we  considered  him  as  a  man  of  toleraUe  anderstah^in^,  \i6t  Ht  alf 
aware  that  he  was  subject  to  fits :  the  rolnmes  before  us,  howetfefi 
verify  the  oid  adage,  *  How  much  easier  is  it  to  preach  than  to 
practise/ 

AiiT.  39. — An  Essay  on  Nature^  hy  Henry  Bamktc,  Officer  of 
Excise^  Sianstead,  near  Hertford^  Herts.  Is.  8»o.  Kitton, 
Norwich.     1807- 

IF  we  were  to  gauge  this  production  by  the  standard  of  common-' 
sense,  or  even  with  the  instrument  with  which  Mr.-  Barwick  exe* 
cutes  his  office  of  exciseman,  the  consequences  woufd  be  very 
lata).  We  shall  therefore  in  mercy  forbear,  and  shall  ouly  ask  tbo 
author,  whether  the  following  be  intended  as  a  compliment  or  a 
satire  ; 

*  So  nolJe  York,  among  his  thickest  foes. 
Thus  boldly^ fights,  and  base  fear  never  knows; 
With  his  sharp  spurs  impels  his  foaming  horse^ 
And  laughs  at  haughty  Gallia's  powerful  force :        *  , 
Vast  honour  gains,  the  ensanguin'd  French  defies, 
With  all  their  proud  and  skilful  generals  vies/  ! ! ! 

Art*  40. — Psalms  and  Hymns  selected  from  various  Authors,  roith 
occasional  Alterations,  for  the  Use  of  a  Parochial  Church  ;  to  V2hkh 
are  prefixed  Considerations  on  Psalmody ,  as  a  Part  of  the  5€rvic^     < 
of  our  Established  Church,    By  a  Country  Clergyman*     12i»9« 
Rivingtpns.     1807. 

PAROCHIAL  psalmody  as  it  iV  generally  practised  in  the  estab/ 
fished  church,  is  far  from  producing  that  good  effect  among  the  con^ 
gregatioUy  of  which  the  pious  and  the  good  conceive  it  fully  capable. 
This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  badness  of  the  musical  com^* 
|>osition,  as  from  the  disgusting  dulness  and  botching  of  the  version 
of  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins,  which  h  retained  in  but  too  many  of  our 
diurches.  The  church  of  Rome  in  a  great  measure  is  indebted  fojp 
its  protracted  existence  to  the  efFecf  of  music ;  and  the  methodists, 
we  are  convince*!,  derive  their  principal  success  from  the  san^ecause^ 
only  in  a  different  way.  The  selection  at  present  under  our  re- 
iriew,  is  very  judicious,  and  is  ^executed,  as  a  good  selection  ough^ 
lo  be,  by  extracting  the  best  lines  of  the  same  psaUn,  from  various 
translations,  and.  making  occasional  alterations,  so  a3  to  form  4 
pleasing  wbole^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AaT.  41. — An  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Statistics^  containing  a  Syfla^ 
bus  for  Lectures f  and  intended  to  assist  the  Ihquiriei  of  iitejwe'" 
rienced  Travellers,    By  D.  Boileau.     \%mo.     Colburn»     |807» 

WERE  the  proprietors  of  the  *  Royal  Institution*  to  appoint  a 
lecturer  on  ^utistjcs  for  the  improvemeni  of  their  junw  mbscn* 
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bers,  they  wbuW  confer,  upon  them  a  more  signal  benefit,  than  any 
they  can  possibly  derive  from  dry  botanical  lectures.  Mr.  Boileau, 
who  is  a  German,  has  presented  to  the  public  a  syllabus  of  lectures, 
which  we  suppose  he  intends  to  deliver  at  his  own  house ;  and  as  b* 
tells  us  his  pronunciation  is  not  unintelligible,  we  have  no  doubt  ho 
will  meet  with  encouragement.  His  work,  as  a  writer  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  not  only  free  from  any  Germanic  improprieti«5, 
but  is  superior  to  the  style  of  the  generality  of  native  modern  Eng- 
lishmen. 

A'RT..A^.~AnUdoteto  the  Miseries  of  Human  Ijfe,  in  the  UUtary 
of  the  Widow  Placid  and  her  Daughter  Rachel*  l2mo*  Wil- 
liams and  Smith.     1807* 

MRS.  Placid  is  a  Quaker  ;  and  with  the  quaintness  peculiar 
to  the  sect,  gives  good  advice  to  such  as  make  their  lives  wretched 
by  affectation,  and  misapplied  sensibility, 

Akt.  43.— Xe/^frf,  on   the  intellectual  and    moral   Character  of 
Womeny  SfC.  addressed  to  the  Ladies    of  Great  Britain*     Sva, 
•    Longman.     1807» 

WE  possess  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  present 
work ;  but  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  continually  foisting  the 
word  *  Ladies/  *  yes,  Ladies/  and  ^  no,  Ladies/  into  his  sentences, 
we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  had  previously  served  his  ap» 
prentice  ship  to  an  haberdasher  before  he  ventured  on  the  dtfficttU 
task  of  iastructing  the  female  sex  in  the  knowledge  of  their  docy* 
Should  our  conjecture  be  right,  we  would  in  all  affection  advise  the 
author  to  return  to  his  original  calling  of  counting  pins  and  needles, 
and  measuring  tape  and  laceybr  the  Ladies,  without  reiterating^ the 
vain  attempt  oi  serving  them  in  any  other  vfayt  The  author,  p.  6\^ 
talks  of  *  the  gallantry  of  Adam '/  whom,  however,  be  does  not 
much  commend,  for  throwing  the  blaipe  on  his  deluded  wife  ;  nor 
does  he  entirely  acquit  the  wife  of  practising  that  undue  influence 
over  her  mate,  which  has  since  been  so  successfully  exerted  by  the 
slaughters  of  Eve.  In  letters  XX  VI I — XXX  we  have  a  marvel- 
lously fine  tale  of  seduction  ;  from  the  perusal  of  which  however  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  instruction  the  author  designed  that 
*'  the  Ladies/'  should  derive.  Perhaps  the  courteous  writer  in- 
tended that  it  should,  like  aluminous  beacon  in  the  way  of  life,  war^ 
•*  the  Ladies'*  of  the  danger  of  reclining  on  the  soft  luxury  of  a  sofa, 
when  they  are  left  alone  in  a  room  with  that  monster,  man. 

This  notable  performance  which  "  is  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  ^British  fair*' it  inscribed  to  the  Dutchfess  of  Gordon  frbm 
whose  encouragement  and  example  the  author  anticipates  the  mostt 
salutary  reformation  in  the  sentiments  and  manners  *•  of  the  Ladie^^ 
The.dedicationi^  subscribed,  W.,  Duff, 
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An,t.4S.'^An  Ahridgmetit  af  ike  Roman  IliUorg^  frdm  ii$ 
Foundation  of  the  Citi/  of  Rome  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  West'- 
em  Empire ;  written  on  a  Plan  cUkuluted  to  assist  the  Aff* 
mory^  By  Sophia  F,  Ziegenhirt^  Author  of  ike  Epitome  of  the 
HiUory  of  England.    ^  Vols,    l^moi-   16#,    Hatchard.    180?. 

EVERV  day  brings  out  new  projects  of  ecfucatidn  i  and  had  every 
Jrroject  been  an  improvement^  we  are  apprehensive  thil  our  faculties 
woul(!  have  been  oppressed  by  the  blaze  of  light  poured  otit  upoa 
them.  But  here  too,  in  oiir  extreme  haste  to  get  forward,  we  arc 
»pt  to  trip,  and  so  to  lose  more  time  than  if  we  ha<l  followed  the 
beaten  track  at  the  regular  Jog-trot  pace.  Far  be  it  from  «s,  how4 
^v€Ti  to  say,  that  Miss  Ziegenhirt*s  neto  plan  is  at  all  Calculated  to 
^o  mischief.  No — simple  and  inoffensive  absurdity  is  we  think,  its 
prpper  characteristic/  But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  of  the? 
plan  calculated  to  assist  the  memory.- 

Kuo^  then,  gentle  reader,  that  the  Udy*s  most  i!>getjious  and  mosfl 
profound  device  is  to  omit,  in  e^ch  page  of  her  history,  a  certain 
number  of  the  proper  names  }  at  certain  convenient  intervals  tables 
•re  given,  in  which  these  names  are  regtiiarly  set  do^n^  and  -^-^ 
this  is.  a  plan  calculated  to  assist  the  memory 4 

It  may  be  a  little  amusing  to  see  a  single  sentepce  In  this  form* 
We  will  give  one  taken  at  random,  p.  188  and  ISp.  It  will  serve 
at  the  same  time  for  a  specimen  of  the  execution  of  thfe  work.-* 
•*  A— « —  Was  making  the  greatest  expedition  hi  his  power  to  jofli 
lis  brother;  but  by  the  treachery  of  his  gtiides,  who  deserted  hilft 

Sn  the  nigh  r  near  the  river  M ,    and    not  dkriflg  to  ford  it 

till  day-light^  the  consuls  c&rae  up  with  him.  Hihreelf  and  bi¥ 
whole  army  were  surrounded  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  escape^ 
and  were  all  cut  to  pieces^  A--  ^"-  was  slain^  and  his  head  cut 
cflT,  by  order  of  the  consul,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of  his  bro- 
ther. Sbme  prisoners  of  war  were  released  upon  condition  the^ 
would  convey  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  to  H— — t  Wht/, 
when  the  fatal  tidings  reached  him,  exclaimed,    in   a    transport 

of  grief,  *^0  C— l  unhappy  C \  I  ato  ao^  sinking  under 

the  pressure  of  thy  fate." 

By  consulting  the  appropriate  columns  we  learn  that  ihfe  dfe- 
itcient  words  are  in  page  188,  A^drubal,  Metaurus;  and  in  page 
1«9,  Asdrub'al,  Ilaimibal,  Carthage,  Carthage.  The  idea  of  these 
l>lank  spaces  the  authoress  lays  claim  to  as  being  wholly  her  own: 
%e  shall  be  much  surprized  if  any  Cody  disputes  her  title  la 
^originality. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  ANDH1EW  BfiCKET,  who,  in  our  iast  sumber  bul  one,  was 
fonnd  guilty  of  murdering  Socrates,  has  written  us  a  very  angfy  pr6* 
phecy.    After  reminding  us  that  in  former  days,  the  offices  of  poet  and 

rophet  were  united,  h«  says  that  *  the  author  of  the  drama  of  Socrates 
^a»  proved  himself  to  be  a  poet,  and  that  he  is  likewise  a  proohet,  mat  b^ 
easily  shewn,'  and  then  proceeds  with  some  damnatory  ejaculations  whicb 
would  make  even  our  printer's  devils  tremble.  Our  repose  has  not  bceis 
Interrupted,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Becket  shares  the  iDS|^aiiO|%  of 
voctrv  and  prophecy  in  a  commensarate  degree. 
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Art.  !• — A  Portraiture  of  Methodism ;  biing  an  impartial 
View  of  the   Rise,  Progress,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
'Manners  of  the  fVestleyan   Methodists ;   itl  a  Seriet  of 
Letters,  addressed  -  to  a^  Lady,     By  Joseph  Nightingale, 
tvo.    lOs,   6d.   Longman.     1807» 

MR.  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakeristn^  which  wej 
reviewed  in  the  Number  for  March  last,  seems  to  have  gi  veil 
birth  td  the  title  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present  perform-'' 
ance  ;  and  we  suppcteethat  the  manufaclilurers  of  book^  wiil 
soon  find  it  convenient  to  finish  the  portraiture  of  every 
sect  in  chrislendom.  Mr.  Nightingale,  however,  to  whonl 
we  are  indebted  for  the  work  before  iis,  has  avoided  one  of 
the  faiilts  which  may  justly  be  imputed  to  tht  more  (expen- 
sive volumes  of  Mr,  Clarkson,  that  of  elaborate  panegyric 
and  ^nintermittiflg  adulation.  The  picture,  which  Mr, 
ClarksOn,  on  whom,  as  the  advocate  for  the  suffering  Afri- 
can, we  have  bestowed  such  high  and  well  merited  com* 
tnei)dation>  has  drawn  of  the  quaker9>  is  rather  the  produc- 
tion  of  an  advocate,  whose  partiality  will  not  buffer  him  to 
say  all  that  is  tru^e,  than  of  an  historian  who  relates  nothing 
that  is  false.  Mr.  Nightingale's  eyes  dre  far  from  being  so 
jaundiced  by  iti^erested  prepossession,  as  to  discover  oof  dark 
iBpots  in  the  feuft  of  methodi«mfc  Our  ofiinions  with  reSpect 
to  the  religious  tenets  both  of  the  quaikefs  and  the  nlethodi^tii 
•are  well  known- ;  for  we  despise  any  thing  like  equivobation 
or  disguise.  What  we  conscientiously  believe  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  ;  but  our  object  alwayihas  been  jind  always^ 
"shall  be,  not  to  let  our  own  opioidns  interfere  with  the  rigid 
impartiality  of  our  decisions.  As  (br  as  our  tinbiasded  reasod 
will  permit  we  will  distribute  impartial  Justice  to  ChHstian^ 
of  all  denominations.  We  wilt  weigh  the  nierits  of  the  bool^  ^ 
without  suffering  our  good  Will  to  be  impaired  by  the  pecu^^ 
Jiar  tenets  of  the  man*  , 

The  rise  and  progress  of  methodi^nl  arcf  so'  intiibaiely  iaed« 
tified  with  the  biography  of  Mr.  Westley,  that  to  describe  the 
pne  is  to  delineate  the  othef.  Mr.  John  Westley  was  boiti 
iat  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1703.    ThatdevcfS 
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tional  temperament  winch  inci^eased  in  strength  as  be  ad-* 
vanced  in  life,  seems  to  have  been  originally  impressed  by 
bis  parents,  who  were  of  a  devout  ^nd  serious  turo.^  ;Wheii 
he  was  in  his  sixth  year,  bis  father's  house  accidenlally 
caught  fire,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
flames.  This  led  him  to  consider  himself,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  as  '  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning/  In  his 
10th  year  John  Westley  was  placed  at  the  Charter-house ; 
and  in  his  l6ih  he  repaired  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  He 
ivas  ordained  deacon  in  17^^*  Previous  to  this,  he  is  said 
to  have  entertained,  some  scruples  with  respect  to  the  dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  to  which,  however, 
be  appears  to  have  been  reconciled  by  the  logic  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1T«9,  a  small  society  began  to.  be 
formed  at  Oxford,  consisting  of  a  few  individuals  who  seem 
to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  to  lead  a  more  devout 
and  austere  mode  of  life  thmi  the  rest  of  the  university. 
This  society  soon  after  submitted  to  the  spiritual  superia* 
tendance  of  John  Westley,  who  is  stiid  to  have  been  fond 
ofBway.  The  lust  of  spiritual  dominion,  which  is  often 
found  a  more  craving  appetite  than  the  grosser  species  of 
ambition,  was  indeed  evinced  in  his  conduct  through  life. 
Zeal,  in  persons  of  a  particular  temperament,  like  a  flame 
•irhich  is  fed  by  spirits,  soon  blazes  and  expires.  The  mar 
jority  of  the  juvenile  converts  to  the  genius  of  methodism  at 
the  university,  fell  away  one  after  another  till  ihe  removal 
of  John  Westley  to  Georgia  in  America,  seemed  to  have 
entirely  extinguished  the  new  light  in  this  seminary  of  eru<^ 
dition.  About  this  time,  Joha  Westley  had  contracted  aa 
acquaintailce  with  the  author  of  the  *  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy 
Life  ;^  and  from  his  example,  as  well  as  from  the  perusal  of 
some  of  the  mystic  theologues,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
be  had  hitherto  possessed  only  the  form  of  godliness; 
and  that  the  divine  life  was^  not  half  ex^panded  in  his 
breast.  He  was  anxious  to  be  'all  eye,  all  ear,  all  soul, 
and  sighed  to  know  what  God*s  presence  with  his  people 
meant.  The  descriptions  which  the  mystic  theologues  ex- 
hibit of  union  with  God,  &;c»  had  made,  as  he  confesses, 
*  good  works  appear  flat  and  irisipid;*  his  religion  became 
concentrated  in  inward  transport,  and  what  might  not  inaptly 
be  called,  ebriely  of  sensat'onal  conviction. 
'  The  trustees  of  the  newly-planted  colony  of  Georgia,  want- 
ing some  religious  instructors  in  that  settlement,  app.^inted 
John  Westley  and  his  brother  to  the  office.  In  October, 
"17.35,  he  embarked,  at  Gravesend  for  that  important  purpose  : 
theday  after  he  got  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
Jbitm  to  America,  he  wrote  to  his  brother^  who  kept  a  school 
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m^  Tivertop^  to  <;autioi]hifn  '  against  tAf  btggarhf  chfrnhhrf 
^Oretk  lUnd  Latin  in  his  school;'  apd  particulArl^^isxhorta 
tiim  to  banish  such  poUoD  as  ih  to  bie. found,  i'o  the  VfrU 
tings  ofpvidj.the  ^ncid  of  VirgU>  find  the  Eunuch  of  T^- 
rence.^  Mr.  Westley  took  c^re  to  dispatch  this  pious  ad« 
Imonition  at  thi^  time,  because  be  was  afraid  that  he  might 
tiot  have  another  opportunity.  On  board  the  ship,  on  which 
the  apostle  of  methodisih  was  embarked,  were  twenty-seven 
German  Moravians,  ^hose  exuberance  of  piety  and  n^sti* 
cism  furnished  a  sumptuous  repast  to  Mr«  VVestliey  during  the 
Voyage.  The  way  in  which  these  enraptured  devotebs  passed 
their  time  on  this  occasion  deserves  commemoration.  From 
four  in  the  morning  till  five,  they  used  private  prayeir;  froil^ 
five  to  seven  they  read  the  Bible  together.  At  seven  tiiey 
breakfasted.  At  eight  they  had  public  prayers.  From  nine 
to  twelve  they  passed  in  their  appropriate  occupations.  At 
twelve  they  gave  an  account  to  each  other  of  what  they  had 
done  since  their  last  meeting  and  intended  to  do  before  thia 
next.  They  dined  at  one.  The  time  from  dinner  to  ibuir 
was  spent  in  reading  or  in  exhortation.  At  four  they  had 
evening  prayers,  when  the  second  lesson  was  explained,  the 
children  catechised,  &c.  At  seven  and  eight>  more  readings 
'exhortation  and  instruction !  Between  nine  and  ten  they  re- 
tired to  rest.  On  the  sixth  of  February  this  piobs  coibpany, 
after  a  tempestuous  passage^  were  landed  in  the  other  hemis- 
phere. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  America,  we  kno^v  not  b^ 
what  marvellous  communication,  Mr.  Westley  was  given  to 
understand,  *  that  he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  true  faith', 
that  he  had  not  the  witness  in  himself^  8cc.'  One  of  the 
German  pastors  whom  Mr.  Westley  had  consulted  in  his 
spiritual  perplexities,  put  these  astounding  questions  to  the 
English  missionary;  'Have  you  the  witness  in  yourself  ? 
Do  yoi^  k^iow  Jesus  Christ  i  Do  you  know  he  has  saved  you  i 
Do  you.  know  yourself?'  Mr.  Westley  answered  the  last 
of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative;  but. the  rest  seemed 
a  stone  of  stumbling  in  bis  way.  But  he  soon  became  less 
wanting  in  presumption.  His  brother  Charles,  who  had  ac- ' 
companied  him  to  America,  had  been  appointed  to  superin* 
tend  a  flock  at  Fred^rica,  while  John  retailed  his  spiritual 
commodities  to  the  congregation  at  Savannah.  But  in  hci« 
ther  of  these  places,  did  the  plant  of  methodism,  though 
watered  abundantly  by  the  diligeoce  of  John  Westley  and  nig 
brother  Charles,^  strike  its  roots  and  spread  its  brancnes  with, 
out  many  sickly  appearances  and  unfavourable  blasts.  Je»^ 
lousies  and  dissentions  brake  out  among  the  women  at  Prede^ 
xica}  which  the  two  brothers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ap^ 
pease  i  an4  Mr.  John  Westley,.  whose  begirt  was  not  proa} 
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agaiDst  tbe  combustion  of  love^  wad  involved  in  a  dispttte  oa  . 
account^  of  an  affair  of  gallantry^  which  iended  in  bis  removal 
from  :America.  Mr.  John  Westtey  had  conceived  a  tender 
passion  for  a  Miss  Causton^  niece  of  the  store-keeper  and  chief 
magistrate  at  Savannah  ;  biit  as  tbe  lady^s  wishes  respecting 
xnafriage  were  delayed  till  her  patience  was  exhausted, 
Mr.  Williamson  was  finally  honoured  with  her  hand,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  saint.  Mr.  Westley  compared  the  disap- 
pointment, to  ihe  plucking  out  of  hit  right  eye  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  fault  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  no  reason^  to  com- 
plain. After  the  marriage  of  this  lady  Mr.  Westlejv*  influ- 
enced  perhaps  by  personal  pique  as  much  as  religious  consi^ 
der|itions,  took  occasion  to  repel  lier  from  the  altar  during 
tbe  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  pretended  to  have  , 
disccfvered  something  very  faulty  in  the  character  of  his 
late  enamoured  fair.  The  lady  was  not  backward  in  ^tHe  re- 
tort courteous^  and  positively  swore  to*  some  transactions 
not  very  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  priest;^  A  judi* 
cial  process  was  commenced  against  Mr.  Westley,  and  as  he 
probably  thought  that,  if  he  contii^ued  his  stay,  his  follow* 
ersi  would  decrease,  he  left  the  godly  iti  Georgia  to  imbibe  the 
luaonaof  methodism  from  other  pious  lips  rather  thad'his 
own.  Durine^  bis  voyage  home,  it  we  may  judge  from  his 
confessions,  Mr.  Westley  seems  to'have  thought*  himself  np 
better  than  he  should  be.  On  the  first  of  February  lt38,  he 
landed  at  Deal ;  and  immediately  read  prayers  and  explained  a. 
portion  of  scripture  to  a  large  eompatfy  at  the  itin'.  He  then 
proceeded  to  London,  and  lost  no  time  and  spared  no  pains  in 
extending  his  spiritual  dominion  over  the  mittdisi  add  hearts 
of  the  credttlous  and  the  ignorant.  But,  while  he  was  aire- 
nnously  employed  in  improving  the  souls  of  others^  he  con- 
sulted Mt.  Law  respecting  the  state  of  hisown^  but  Mr.  Law, 
wii6  seems  to  have  hadsaga!city  enough  to  discern  the  lust  of 
cpifitual  domitiatk>n,  whicb  lurked  in  the^  bosom  of  Westley, 
advised  him  '  to  renounce  himself;* — i^  piece  of  counsel  which 
Mr.  W.  could  not  readily  comprehend. 

;  About  this  time,  a  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  b^ween 
John  Westley^  his  brother  Charles,  a, Mr.  Broughton  and 
Mrs.  Delairiotte,  whether  conversion  were  gradual-  or  in- 
stantaneous ?  John  contended  that  the .  grossest  sihner^ 
lOMgbt  be. converted  in  a  moment ;  this  opinioo  rather  star- 
tled his  brother;  but  he  'Was  afterwards  brought  to  believe 
that  the  business  migbt  be  done  in  the 'twinkling  of  an  eye. , 
'Though  the  worthy  pair  {jparnohiie  frattum)  :had  now  been 
labouring  f<ir  ten  ywrs  in  the  vineyard  6f  methodism,  we  are* 
told  they  were' both  well  convinced  that  *  they  had  not  as 
yet. the  faith  of  the  gospel/  But. on  Wednesday,  Maly  «1^ 
Cbaflei  was^  M  at  mertjf,    Whta  he  was  at  (^ayer;^  a  per^  . 
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ilon^  (we  ar«  not  told  wbo^^  but  we  suppose  no  inhabitant  of 
tliis  suUiuiary  world)  came  and  said  to  hiqi   with  extraordi«i> 
nary  solemnity/  Believe  in  the;  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
thou  shalt  be  healed,  of  all  thine  infirmities.'  Charles  no#  cfotf- 
sulted  the  '  ^orUsBiblhas,*  the  oracular  lottery  of  the  Bible,and 
found  every   thing   according   to  his    wishes.    About  th'rep 
weeks  after  this  his  brother  was  also  set  at  liberty  ;    and  haS 
such  a  feeling  of  Christ,  as  he  bad  never  felt  before^    After 
this  event  one  Peter  Bohler,  a   Moravian,  persuaded  him  to 
give  up  the  reliques   of  his  philosQphy  ;  and  to  exclude,  th^ 
use  of  reason   in  matter*  of  religion,     John  wa?,   we  think^ 
by  this  time  pretty  well  prepared  to  obey  his  salutary  admo- 
nition ;     add  .henceforth    methodism,   fiudiag     no    obsta* 
cle  to  itjs  diffusion  tn   the  intellect  of  its  teachers^  made  k 
more  rapi4  Progress  over  this  illumined  isle.     There  were  se- 
vgral.Qther  persons  beside^  the   two  Westleys  who  had,  in  a 
njLoment  received  that  faith,  which  excludes  the  possibilities 
of  d^junation.     T4iese  ghostly  men  oonstituted  the   first  r^^ 
gfiWjr  society  of  metjiodists^  who  met  in  Fetter  Lane  ;  and 
toro^d  the  little  heavep  that  was  to  produce  a  marvellous  fer-r 
nient  iniittbfi    whole  lump  of  faith.     The  new  birth  of  Mr'. 
V^en^ejE  ia  said. to  have  been  accompanied  with  many  after 
p£4p^;,,The  fact  seems  to'have  been  that  the  small  portidii 
qf  ff^^ion^  reflection  wbich  be  had  left,  tended   to  rendeir 
Ilira  .^i^^a^isfied  with,  and  lo  make  him  doubt  the  reality  o^ 
tbo^^  ill  ward  illuminations  which  be  professed  to  have  expe*  - 
rienced  ;  and  produced  in  bis  bosom  a  struggle  between  the 
del^siony^of  impostiu'e  and  tbe' rectitude  of  truth.     This  ia. 
veif J  eyideqt   from  his  letters^   his  journal  and  confession^, 
Aod  Jthis.Kwill  usually  be  the   case  where  religion  is  ma^e  t6 
consist  jfnore  in   the  invisible  enthusiasm  of  feeling  th^n  ia 
tbe.pisMP  realities  of  virtue.     In  order  to  perfect  himself  iti^ 
that  kjn^  pf  mystical  piety,  which  rejects. such  unprofitable 
associates  as  reason  and  common  sense,  Mr.  Westley  made  a 
tpur^to^thecoot'ment,  where  he  passejd  some  time  among  the 
Mpr^vians  of  Germany.     On  his  return,  he  had  such  an  in4 
ward  feeling  that  ^  he  was  wholly  corrupt,abomin^ble,  earths 
ly,  sensual  and  devilish,  such  a  nKitUy  mixture  of  beast  and 
devil;'  that  he  seems  very  logically  to  have  inferred,  hii 
Gonsplete  regeneration.     What  moral  effects,  at  this  time^ 
en^ed  from  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Westley,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe;  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  powerful  agency  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  on  the 
frame  of  credulity  and  ignorance. 

*  Under  th^  sermoi),  some  persons  trembled  from. beiici  to,  fpQt;* 
Others  fell  down  and  cried  out  with,  a  loud  and  bitter  cry;  whiUt 
others  became  /speechless  and  convulsed  as  jf  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
One  anil  another  »Mnk  down  to  th^  earth ."oiglJ^I^N^tg^y^gi  o^  every 
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ndt  as  tbunderttruck.  One  was  so  wouDded  with  the  sword  of  llie, 
fpintthat  you  would  have  imagined  she  could  hot  lives  momenC 
Some  were  so  lorn  w^th  convuUive  motions  in  every  part  of  their 
6oditt  that  four  or  live  ptfsous  could  not  hold  ohe  of  th^m,  ^c.  ifc/ 

A  you^g  woman  to  who.iQ  be  ha4  he^n  4eliverin£ his  ei^horta- 
tioDSj  iurclediraDtic^8creame4outin  all  the  hoi^rors  of  despair, 

<  I  sun  d[amned  !  damned !  it  is  all  past.  I  am  the  devil's  now. 
Bis  I  am' ; '  him  ,1  itiusi  serve  ;  .1  i^ll  be  his ;  1  will  go  with  him  to 
Jiell.  1  caooot,  I  will  not  be  saved. '  T  must,  I'  will*  I  will  be 
damned.     She  then  began  praying  to  the  devil.' 

We  pass  oyer  thq  ^nyjple  detail  which  Mr.  Nightingale 
ai  giveii  of  the  methodistical  discipliQJe  and  goveirniiientl 
'ho^e,  who  wish  to  be  acquaiiited  with  the  subject^  will  find. 
|bat  it  contains  the  most  satisfactbrjf  infornifitiota.  In  the 
ooQS^uctioQ  of  the  sysiem  bj  which  tlie  society  is  indukle<| 
into  a  sort  of  body  corporate^  Mr.  Weatlcy  discovered  no 
small  sl^aj'e  of  secular  wisicibta  and  poUtie^r  penelration^ 
^lV\iil  ii\e  most  disinterested  faudsiliiy,  be  very  jiidicionsiy 
took  care  to  Iceep  tb^  whole  powier  in'  hia^o^n  bili^dis  while 
tie  Was  giving;  land  ^oleieive  it  to  bis  worthy  succeseors  in 
'.  the  *  confcreDfce'.  when  he  was  dead.  In  his  U(e-time«  the^ 
pious  founder  was  the  sovereign  mover  of  the  whole  spiriluat 
Biachinery ;  he  could  stretch  the  stiinc^^  f  une  the  wires^  arid 
in^i^e  the  puppets  dance  to  a^y'moUoU  which  be  pleased  to 
suggest^  or  any  tune  which  be  chose  to' play.  '  liltolerisince' 
is  too  "geiK^ralfjf  the  characteristic  of  sects;  and  pride  the 
Vice  of  "pHests.  *  The'  me thbdists  have' never  evinced  any 

S'redilection  for  tl^e  principles  of  toleration  ;  and  no  pope  o^ 
tonae  was  ever  superioi;  to  the  founder  of  oiethddisfn  in  tlie 
lust  of  domination.  His  spiritual  ambition  and  "his  tyranni- 
cal tiirn  of  mind  will  be  seen  in  an  instance  pf  his  domestic 
Ijfe/ which  We  shall  next  relate.  '      *       '    " 

'  In  174>l  Mr  Wesileyv  who  had  hitheriiO  had  no  other 
spouse  but  the  churchv  determined  to  try  the  sweets  of  con- 
nubiaJ  felicity.  Re  accordingly  married  a  Mrs,  Vizelie,  a 
widow  lady  of  independent  fonune.  Butwhetlier  the  lady 
were  volatile  and  capricious,  or  whether  she  had  any  reason 
to  contplam  of  bis  domestic  neglects,  whether  his  ghostly 
concerns  prevented  him'  from  paying  due  altentioris  to  his 
Wide,  whether  the  intolerance  which  he  often  displayed' 
abroad,  were  sUU  more  strikingly  manifested  at  home,  certain 
it  is  that  Mrs.  Wesiley  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  fhe  saint;  Nor  Was  it  long  before  she  became  a  fugitive 
froQoi  home.  John  was  too  uiuch  intent  on  his  evangelical  ex- 
♦rtk>hs  tci'  regret  the  absence  of  bis  rib:  John's  gallantry 
was  of  a  very  peculiar  turn;  and  the  compliment?^  whicR 
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lie  paid  to  the  ladies,  were  often  such  as  would  not  be  very 
gratefully  received.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  thus  addresses 
the  associate  of  his  bed. 

'  Of  what  importance  is  your  character  to  marxkind?  If  you  was 
buried  just  now,  or  if  you  had  never  lived|  wnat  loss  wauid  it  be 
to  the  cause  of  God  V  ' 

Agaift  : 

■  *  Be  content  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person.  Attenopt  no 
more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Then  shall  I  govern  you  with  gentle  sw&y,  and  shew 
that  I  do  indeed  love  you  as  Christ  loved  the  church.' 

Few  modish  ladies  would  like  this  kind  of  gov^nment  olr 
relish  this  species  of  panegyric.      ' 

Mr.  Westley  was  so  ambitious  of  engrossing  the  undivided 
plenitude  of  sacerdotal' power,  that  he  could  not  in  the  later 
period  of  his  life  be  persuaded  to  forego  even  the  right  of 
ordination.  He  accordmgty  took  upon  himself  to  practise 
the  imposition  of  hands.  He  ordained  several*  lay  preachers, 
and  among  the  rest  the  meek  and  unaspiring  Dr.  Coke,  who, 
having  received  the  episcopal  unction,  went  across  the  At- 
lantic to  dispense  the  same  to  the  brethren  in  America.  At 
a  conference  which  was  held  at  Baltimore,  the  anomalous 
bishop  proceeded  to  invest  Mr.  Asbury  with  the  episcopal 
title;  and  to  rebaptize  the  communion  of  the  faithful  in  the 
western  world  under  the  name  of  ^  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America/  Hence  we  niay  clearly  see  that 
the  Westieyan  methodists  would  have  little  objection  ta 
the  emoluments  and  dignities  of  the  English  hierarchy, 
or  to  have  their  spiritual  industry  rewarded  with  the  tythes 
of  the  establishment.  What  advantage  the  country  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  by  th^  change  we  may  conjecture  froni 
tliis  circumstance^  that^  as  Mr.  Nightingale  (p.  410)  informs 
us^to  eaU  into  question  any  of  their  doctrines  or  toxlispute  tho 
validity  of  any  part  of  their  discipline^  is  a  sure  ground  of  ei^-r 
comniunicatipn.  When  we  compare  the  present  mild  and 
tolerantspiritofthe  establi&ment  with  the  persecuting  fe» 
Tocitv  which  it  would  probably  assolne  if  the  church  were 
filled  with  priests  of  this  pious  fraternity,  we  cannot  help 
praying  that  the  walls  of  our  Sion  may  never  be  scaled  by 
the  sanctified  feet  of  this  aspiriqg  sect.  In  religion  we 
are  advocates,  warm  and  zealous,  but  we  trust  at  the  same 
time  temperate  and  rational,  for  the  most  comprehensive 
charity.  There  is  no  sect  for  whom  we  do  not  pray  In  the 
Jiturgy  of  Q4ir  hearts,  ^ven  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  are 
the  objects  of  our  .benevolence.  ^  We  anxiously  implore 
the  leather  of  (he  Qqivertc^  that  they  may  all  be  brought  ta 
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iponstitule  Qti"?  fpld  qndcrx>ne  shepherd;  and  that  irabibttfg  the 
true  spirit  of  tb^  gospel,  wc?  may  all  love  ooe  another  as 
Christ  nas  loved  us.  While  we  profess  an  unieigned  good 
ivill  to  all  sects,  we  are  ourselves  of  none !  *  Nullius  ad- 
dicti,'  8cd. '  We  reject  the  mvididus  appellations  of  Trinira- 
thn,  Arianror  Socinian  ;  the  only  name  which  we  covet  ia 
tliat  of  Chkistian  ;  and  this  we  vvill  endeavour  to  deserve 
^  by  loving  lho§e  who  differ  the  most  widely  from  ourselves. 
Every  man  who  has  sagacity  to  discern  the  few^tmple  but 
Ikwefpl  tri)ths>  which  constitute  the  essentials  of  Christianity^ 
will  immediately  perceive  that  those  truths  and  only  thoscj 
are  the  otyects  of  our  admiration  and  pur  love.  These  de-# 
durations 'will  afford  uo  pleasure  to  the  intolerant  or  the  su-> 
persritious^  but  every  man  who  is  the  friend  of  reason  will  be 
6ur  friend  ^^nd  "^hef  Critical  Review,  in  this  time  of  psn\,  and 
of  difhculty,  will  serve  as  <&  light  to  the  ignorant^  a  stay  to 
^€f  doubtful;  ai^  a  salutsiry  antidote  to  those^  who  believe 
f  iiber  too  little  or  too  much. 

The  great  founder  ot*  the  methodistsdiedon  the  second  of 
March,  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  bis  kge,  and  in  the 
sixty  fifth  of  his  public  ministry.     Few  men  have  led  a  more 
active  life,  or  endured  more  corporeal  fatigue;  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  corporeal  were  not  greater  tl\an  his  men- 
tal toil.     He  talked  more  than  he  read  ;  and  in  his  preaching 
the  action  of  his  lungs  was  greater  than  that  of  hirs  6nder* 
standing.  Htssern^ns^  though  commonly  superior  to  those  of 
bis  fraternity,  were  generally  loose,  desultory  and  taolotogi^ 
cai,  rather  a  string  of  trite  observations,  ftimiliar  allusions,  ot 
vui^?.r  im  igery^than  a  chain  of  reasoning  and   a  compact 
Vody  of  argument.     What   he   was  always >  saying  he  could 
readily  say  again  ;  his  ttioughts   were  consta.Titly  running  ill 
one  ci^ncut,  an<^  that  current  was  seldoni  stiliV  'What  he 
;    preaciitd  was  not  so  much  the  premeditated  digest  of  reflec-* 
^ion,  or  the  exteinporaneouseffasioriof  genius*,  as  tf»e  produoi 
9famind   that  19  garrulous  without  beirttJf '  wise,  and  activ^ 
♦  without  being  fuU.   '  It  was  a  shallow  jfurrent,  but  6tften  pasi 
sing  over  a  muddy  bed.     Some   have  doubted    vVbether  he 
ivece  hypocritical  or  sincere,    wliether  his  proselyting  zeal 
were  not  more  the  effect  of  an  interested  pride  than  of  un*. 
.     spotted  piety  and  unfeigned  love.     In  this  respect,  we,  who, 
cannot  read  his  heart,  must  leave  fiim  to  his  Jiudge.     That 
Westley  was  impatient  of  contradiction,  ambitious  of  poweir 
and  greedy  of  pre-eminence,  is  clear  from  the  whole  tedor  of 
bis  li.Fe  ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  hiol  to  have  beeO  so   ha- 
bitually hypocritical  as  for  so  many  years  to  impress  on  others 
"  what  he  did  not  believe  himself.  ^  We  cannot  for  any  great 
length  of  time  inculcate  any  even  erroneous  tenet  on  oth^rl 
ijrittrout  finally  believing   it   ourselves.        More    rapidity 
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tban  is  commonly  imagined  marks  the  transition  from  th^ 
impostor  to    the    dupe.       Whatever    Mr.  Westley   migh^ 
have  been,  ^hen  he  began  his  spiritual  career,  we  have  no 
doubt  of   lys  sincerity    long  previous   to    the   concluding 
scene*'    We  are  too   apt  to  judge  even  of  the   rnoral   esj- 
sences  of  things  by  the   immediate   result.     Thus  we   of- 
ten appreciate  even.truth,  abstract  and  metapyhsical  truth,  by 
the  practical  effects.    We  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  tern*- 
porary  success  of  Mr.  WestleyV religious  exertions  had  nq 
small  share  in  impressing  him  with  the  conviction  that  wha^ 
fell  from  his  lips  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  that 
methodism  wasihe^vorkpfGod.  Ofthe  foibles  of  Mf.Westley 
we  say  nothing  ;    for  whpt  good  man  is  there  to  whom  n^ 
foibles  may  be  ascribed,  or  of  whom  no  imperfections  ipay  b^ 
told  ?   Some   imperfections  are  usually  attache4  to  the  mo8f 
exalted   characters;  or  otherwise   they  wau Id,  perhaps,  b^ 
raised  so  much  above  the  level  of  humanity  as  to  attract  little 
sympathy  or  regard.     His  predominant  passion  appears  tp 
have  been   pride  ;  but,  as  this  pride  was  vannshed  over  witlf 
a  religious  hue,  it  often  assumed  the.appearaace  qf  humility, 
for  which  it  was  mistaken  by  Ujeignorunqe  and  credulity  of 
an  admiring  sect.     But,,  though  this  pride  were  a  proroinen^ 
defect,  itcOntributed'more  than  any  thing  el5e,  by  acting?^ 
the  constant  stimulus  of  his  activity,  to  lay  the  basis  of  h\p 
fame.'  When  the  father  of  methodism  first  began  to  dU* 
peuse  his  spiritual  communications  at  Oxford,  his  convert^ 
were  few;  and  of  those  few,  the  majority  sopr^  deserte4 
from  the  banner  of  faith  which  their  leader  had   displayed. 
It  wa^  not  till   after   the   return  of  VVesUey  from  Georgia, 
that  the  island  resounded  with  the  clatnours  of  his  zeal,  and 
swarmed  with  myriads  of  proselytes.     All  s^cis  must  spring 
from  small  beginnings;  but  when  the  first  sprinkling  of  th^ 
doctrine  has  formed  by  gradual  accretion  into  large  masB^^^ 
of  converts,  the  founder^  astonished  at  the  marvellous  in* 
crease,  without  staying  to  consider  the   mistakes  of  igno* 
ranee,  the  contagion  of  creduUty,  the  influence  of  example^ 
the    witchery  of  error,    and  the  occasional  impoteucy  of 
truth,  is  wont  to  ascribe  the   effect  to   divine  interposition; 
and  to  consider  himself  as  the  favoured  ambassador  of  hea- 
ven.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  Westley   imagined 
his  labours,  to  be  attended  by  the  divine   co-operation;  and  * 
|(his  idea,    by  con)ing  in    contact   with   his   lust*  of  spiri* 
iual  domination,  naturally  disposed. him  to  intolerance.  Mr« 
Westley  certainly  possessed,  io  an  eminent  degree,   those 
qualities  which  fitted  him.  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect.     Hi^ 
zeai  was  never  cool,  his  industry  was   without  iatermission, 
his  eloquence  was  popular  and  captivatine.     It  had  the  ease 
and  often  the  charip   of' familiar  conversation.     His  vices, 
^halever  they  might  be^  were  not  sufh  a^  stalk  abroad,  or 
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meet  the  glare  of  public  observation.  They  lurked  wUbm 
the  interior  of  his  heart,  and  when  they  did  make  their  ap- 
pearance, it  was  tisually  in  such  a  garb  as  to  cover  their  de- 
formity, and  elude  the  detection  of  ordinary  sagacity.  The 
pride  of  the  priest  was  hid  under  the  robe  of  Pharisaic 
austerity  and  grimace;  and  the  glory  of  God  was  the 
pretext  which  covered  the  love  of  power.  He  had  the  dex- 
terity of  a  sophist,  the  abstinence  of  a  monk,  the  courage 
of  a  martyr,  the  ambition  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  intolerance 
of  a  pope. 

Mr,  Nightingale  computes  the  effective  force  of  the*  me-i 
thodists,  of  the  old  and  new  con  version »  at  seven  hundred 
ihou^and  ;  and  he  informs  us  that'  the  total  amount  of  the 
several  sums  of  money  annually  collected  from  the  mem<* 
bers  of  the  metbodist  societies  in  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,, 
is  upwards  of  97,2851.*  exclusive  of  the  voluntary  dona„ 
lions  of  wealthy  individuals.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  West-* 
ley,  the  conference,  which  is  composed  of  the  principal 
itinerant  preachers,  endeavoured  to  erect  themselves  into  a  ' 
sacerdotal  corporation,  and  to  exercise  a  despotic  and  un- 
croDtrouled  power  over  the  rest  of  the  godly.  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale tells  us  that  their  object  was  'to  have  all  their  acts 
registered  in  a  sfa^t^iPf  book >  and  acknowledged  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country/  They  would  thus  have  consti-- 
tnted  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  tribunal  of  high  priests,  armed 
with  arbitrary  power  over  the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns, 
and  even  the  pecuniary  funds  of  the  fraternity,  without  the 
superintendanceor  controul  of  the  different  societies.  For 
six  years  the  societies  remonstrated  against  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  but  this  college  of  itinerant 
C^rdinah  was  deaf  to  intteaty  and  impenetrable  to  conyic-» 
tion.  The  conference  insisted  on 'maintaining  the  powe^r 
ivhich  they  had  usurped  ;  a  division  of  course  took  place 
Himong  the  poselyles  to  methodism  ; '  and  a  new  conference 
and  itiii^rancy  were  established,'  more  agreeable  to  scrip- 
tare,  to  reasQji,  and  to  charity.  The  chief  actor  in  this  turn 
bulent  scene,  the  Hampden  of  the  methodists,  was  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Kilham,  who  strenuously  defended  the  rights  of  the 
laity  against  the  subtle  machiK^ationsofsacerdotal  usurpation: 

*  This  brD^ghl  upon  hitn  (as  Mr.  Nightingale  informs  us,)  de* 
nunciatiojis  of  vengeance  froin  the  o^nded  party.  They  branded 
l^m  as  a  heretic,  a  leveller,  a  jacobin,  a  tebel— they  Itjcened  hinot 
\o  the  devilrrthey  cpnsigned  him  to  hell — tb«y  paade  some  fpeble 
t||'orts  to  raise  thje  secuUc  power  against  him  and  his  adh^reats-^ 
f^nd  they  finally  expelled  him  thf  f:oQne;cion/ 

The  itinerant  vendors  of  methodism,  who  had  erected  thenvr 
^1  Vps  into  ai^  eccle^asU9al  an^politicaJl  despoU^J^^^^^ 
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i|a  th^ir  trei^tment  of  Mr.  Kilbam  a  notable  specimen  of  their 

f>ri^e  and  ibeir  intolerance' ;  of  their  want  of  charity^  and 
heir  lust  of  doqfiination*  When  Mr.  Kilbam  was  called 
to  the  bi^r  of  the  conference,  he  bad  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
\be  charges  that  were  to  be  brought  agaiqst  him  ;  when  tbeae 
iver^  read,  he  was  required  to  answer  immediately  without 
a  single  advocate  J*  he  was  expected  to  give  extemporary 
answers  to  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  and  was  ret 
fus»ed  the  hherty  to.  examine  them  alone,  and  prepare  for  hia 
defence/  We  m  ghi  l:\ave  expected  this  contempt  of  judicial 
forms  in  ^  Spanish  inquisition^  but  we  were  not  a  httlesur* 
prised  lo  ftnd  it  exhibited  in  a  conference  of  religionists,  wha 
pretend  to  possess  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  mercy  and 
pf  trutd,^  yVere  we  once  to  become  so  infatuated  as  to  inveist 
the  chiefs  of  metbodistical  dogmatism  with  the  sword  of 

Er^eci^tiooj  yf^  f^re  convinced  that  tbey  would  not  keep  it 
the  scabbard.  The  rational  religionistj  who  woyald  nbt 
nd  the  knee  or  bow  the  head  to  the  dagon  of . their  mystlv 
cismij,  woi^ld  soon  be  ma4e  to  feel  the  scourge  of  their  into* 
j^eran'ce.  They  have  liberty  of  cooscieoce  in  their  mouthy 
but  the  b^ttf  riiess  of  persecution  in  their  hearts. 

Many  serious  ^n4  worthy  persona  are  under  no  small  degree 
^f  apprehensioa  for  the  safety  of  the.  church  from  the  spread 
9f  m^thp^^ism  and  the  multiplication  of  n^thodists.  But  let. 
tbo%e  per^oo^  pomfort  themselves  with  this  reflection,  that 
^e  more  n^mei^oQs  this  Sject  becomes,  the  more  divided  theyc 
%re  lil^ely  to  be.  The  spirit  of  faction  has  sprung  up  among 
tliemi ;  and  the  very  iQtolerance>  which  renders  tbem  tiurmida* 
ble,  ^il.i  at  the  same  time  make  them  weak.  In  proportion 
as  they  obtain  converts  from  among  the  illiterate,  tbey  wit^ 
lose  inem.  apuong  tbe  vise:  Methodism  .is  founded  on 
ignorance ;  and  the  best  protection  againsts  its  dangers  and  ita 
kires  is  the  diflPusion  of  that  knowledge  wbich.wiU  evince  that 
all  uncertain  an4  mysterious  doctrines  are  mei^dirt  and  drosa 
compared '  with  the  mbraj^  excellence  ^d  the  everlasting 
sanctions  o/  the  gospel. 


Art.  \l.—7^he  Travels  of  Bertrandonde  la  Brocquiere.  Coun^, 
selJor  atidjint  Esqutrc  Carver  to  Philippe  le  Bon,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  f*alestine,  and  his  Heturn  from  Jerusa* 
lem,  overland  to  France,  during  the  Tear^  j4S^  and  1433. 
Translated  by  Ihomas,  Johntiy  £40.  Sz?o.  Henderson. 
1807.  ^      ^      ^  \  , 


THIS  antien^  son  of  cbivaky,  the  author  of  these  simply. 

s  us,  that  he  had  written  them 
chcistiao  prince  should^ntish 


and  interesting  tyftvels,  informs' us,  that  he  had  written  them 
•in  order  that  if  any  king,  o^ 
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to  make  the  conquest  of  Jerasalem^  and  lead  ibkhei*  an  ariny 
over  land,  oriFaivy  gentleman  sbquld  be  desirous  of  travelling 
tlittber^  each  of  them  may  be  made  acquainted  with   all 
the  towns^  citiesi,  regions^  countries,  rivers,  |)asse.s,  moun*^ 
t^ins,  and  passes  in  the  districts^  as  well  as  the  lords  to  whom 
ihey  belong,  from  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  Jerusalem/ 

Our  author,  *  having  formed  a  resolution  to  make  a  de* 
font  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem/ quitted  the  court  at  Ghent, 
in  the  year  1432.  He  traverses  Picardy,  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, etiiers  Savoy,  passes  the  Rhone,  and  arrives  at 
Cbambery  by  the  Mont-du-Chat.  He  crosses  the  Aips 
inko  Piedmont,  end  proceeds  through  Italy  to  Venice,  thenbe 
by  «ea  to  the  Venetian  Tislands^  to  Rhodes,  the  ruined  forfc 
of  Baffa  in  Cyprus,  and  thence  '  to  JaiFa»  in  the  holy  land  of 
promise,  where  the  pardons  commence  for  pilgrims/  p.  Cyd. 
.  Thence  to  RamHk,,  and,  .after  two  days  journey,  to  *  the 
boly  city-of  Jerusi^tem^  ^wfaere  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sufTei^ed 
death  for  us.V; 

'  (  His  account  of  Jerusalem  is  almost  confined  to  a  descripw 
tk>n  ofreliqueB,  and  boly  places.  After  the  proper  ceremonifeaj 
<wbich  it  took  two  months  to  go  through)  a  party  often  pil- 
grrms,  almost  all  tetainers  of  tli^  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
6ur  traveller  an^ong  them,  undertook  a  journey  to  pay  their* 
devotions  at  Mount  Sinai.  On  their  anival  at  the  entrauce 
of  the  desert,  however,  U^  Brocquiere  Was  seized  with  a  bnrn*^ 
ing  fever  which  prevented  his  further  progress.  He  was'* 
^itb  difficulty  brought  back  to  Gaza,  from  whence,  as  dooil^ 
as  he  was/sufficiently  recovered,  he  returned  to  Jerusaleito.    * 

There,  while  he  was  still  in  bed,  be  formed  a  very  daring 
|>K0Ject,  to  the  happy  success  of  which  we  owe  this  publica-* 
lion  of  his  travels*    The  following  is  bis  own  account  of  it^  ' 

,  *  During  n^y  CQnval^cence,  I  recpllected  tbat  I  had  frequent^^ 
\y  heard  it  &aid  tbat  it  was  impossible  for  a  Chrij^tian  to  return 
^verland  from  Jcrusalekn  to  France,  I  dare  not,  even  now  wbeA 
1  have  pf  rformed  this  journey,  assert  that  it  is  safe.  I  thought,  ne* 
vertheless,  that  nothing  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  undertake,  who 
hn^  a  constitution  strong  enough  to  support  fatigjiieiand  has  monejr 
ahd  health*  It  is  not,  however,  through  vain  boasting  that  I  say 
this;  but,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  his  glorious  mpther,  who  never 
fail  to  assist  those  v^ho  pray  to  them  heartily,  1  rasolved  to  attempt 
ihejoumey.* 

He  kept  his  design  a  secret  from  all  his  corapanions^  and^ 
on  their  return  from  Amount SiDai,-aGCompanied  them  on  ano- 
ther pilgrimage  to  Nazareth.  In  their  way  they  visited 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  all  which  he  describes  as  being 
still  possessed  of  good  portSi  though  the  places  themselves 
were  in  ruins.  *  What  La  Brocquiere  here  says,'  observes 
Al.  Le  Grand  in  a  note^^   *  is  interesting  for  geography  lii. 
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^oves  that  aH  these  sea-porls  of  Syr ift,  formerly  w  oatai 
mercial  and  famous,  but  atthU  day  so  degraded  and  com- 
pktely  useless,  were  Jn  his  trme,  foV  Uie  greater  part,  fit  for 
commerce.-  The  truth  is,  few  researches  are  more  intere«-i 
ing  than  those  which  we  make  into  the  progression  and  com^ 
parative  g^ogl-aphy  of  places  thai  hare  been  famous  in  any 
period  of  history.  The  changes  whith  are  known  to  hav^ 
taken  place  on  the  sea-coast  in  several  quarters^of  the  globe-,' 
afford  a  field  for  very  eniertaiViing  reflection  and  curious  in- 
vestigation. Sandys,  (who  stands  about  midway  between 
the  age  ©f  La  Brocquiete  and  that  of  our  latest  travellers,) 
gives  the  following  account  of  Tyrfe  as  it  appeared  to  himself: 

*  But  this,  once-famous  Tyrus,  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of 
inines:  yet  have  they  a  reverent  respect,  and  do  instinct  the  pen- 
sive beholder  with  exemplary  frailty.  It  hath  two  harbours,  >hat 
on  thetiorlh  side  the  fairest  arid  best  throughout  the  Levant,  (which 
t"he  Coursers  (Corsairs')  enter  at  pleaalire);  theothei^  choaked  with 
the  decaies  of  the  citie.' 

*  It  is  two  days  journey,*  proceeds  our  traveller,  '  frorai 
Banith  (Berytus)  to  Damascus/  On  his  entrance  into  this 
place,  he  was  near  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  3(tra- 
eent  for  vtrearing'.a  broad  beaver  hat,  which  is  unusual  in 
that  couhlry/  H^  escaped  fortunately  from  so  imitiinent  i 
danger,  and  warns  all  future  tmvelleVs  to  avoid  quarreling 
with  the  natives;  or  even  joking  with  them,  because  he  sa^s 
*  they  are  a'  wicked  race.'  At  the  same  time  you  must  n^* 
<her  seem  afraid,  nor  poor,  nor  rich  before  them. 

At  Damascus,  he  met  with  several  christian  traders,  and; 
im[iong  tbem,  with  a  ^tty  distinguished  character  of  that 
age,  Japques  Coeur,  the  greatest  merchant  in  the  World, 
and,  afterwaHs,  the  ablest  financier  also,  owing  to  whose 
^xertTons  and  abilities,  even  niorethan  to  the  valour  of  I>un« 
vis,  or  La  Pucelle,  France  owed  the  expulsion  ofth6  Eng- 
lish, and  the  re-cslablishmeni  of  her  own  government. 

We  will  not  withhold  from  otir  readers  the  gratification 
We  received  from  reading  Mr.  Johnes's  note  respecting  this 
singular  personage,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  pablish  '  a'selection  from  curious  papers  illustra^ 
tive  of  his  life,  andof  other  events  that  took  place  in  France 
diiring  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XL' 
Need  we  add  (hat  such  a  selection,  made  with  the  judgment 
ttrhich  Mr.  Jobnes  possesses,  cannot  fail  of  proving  a  most 
valuable  accompaniment  to  his  former  labours  on  Froissart^ 
and  the  translation  he  has  promised  us  of  Monstrelet  ? 
^  At  Damascus,  our  traveller  saw  the  place  where  St.  Paiil 
tras  struck  blind,  and  the  stone  from  which  St.  George  mount- 
ed his   horse  when  he  went  to  fight  the  dr,agon.     He  tbeit 
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retarned  with  his  coidpaDioDs  to  Baruth ;  and  spent  a  shorl 
time  longer  in  different  pilgrimages  pfevidud  to  his  final  dt^ 
parturefrom  Palestine.  On  his  way  to  Nb^aretbihe  *  came  i6 
the  fountain,  the  water  of  which  our  Loi-d  chan]ged  into  wind 
at  the  marriage  of  jirchitricltn*  We  ^uote  U)is  a^  a  most 
curious  instance  of  superstitious  ignorance.  Otir  foi'efathersi 
of  the  middle  ages^  not  conceiving  that  the  Architriclihdsof 
the  Greek  Testament  signified  no  more  than  th^mkster  ot 
president  of  the  marriage-feast^  in  the  first  place  inade  it  a 
proper  name^  in  the  next^  very  erroneously^  attribtited  it  to 
the  bridegroom  at  Cana  himself^  and,  to  crown  the  whole; 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  inserted  him  in  the  c^* 
lendar  (an  honour  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  his  pre* 
tensions)  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Saint  Archhtr&ctin. 

At  last,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and  there,  on  the  morrow 
of  his  arrival,  saw  the  caravan  return  from  Mecca,  He 
now  found  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  curiosity 
among  the  Moors,  Turks,  Barbaresques,  Tartars,  Persiansj 
and  other  sectaries  of  the  false  prophet  of  whom  it  was  com* 
posed ;  and  particularly  derived  d  great  deal  of  informa  ion 
from  a  Bulgarian  renegade  whdse  name  was  Hayauldoula. 

The  caravan  was  on  its  road  to  Bursa,  the  capital  of  By- 
thyniaj  which  place  also  lay  in  the  way  of  our  traveller's  in- 
tended expedition.  He  soon  resolved,  therefore,  to  unite 
himself  to  it,  and^  for  this  purpose, procured  an  introductioa  ' 
to  the  chief  (whom  he  namies  rloyarbarach)  '  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bursa  and  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants/  The 
first  question  he  asked  concerning  him  was  '  if  1  understood 
ArabiCj  Turkish,  Hebrew,  the  vulgar  tongues,  or  Greek  V 
and,  when  told  that  he  understood  neither,  answered, '  Well 
what  can  he  pretend  to  do  ?'  ,   . 

At  last,  however,  he  agreed  to  take  him  in  his  suite,  provid- 
ed he  would  join  his  slaves,  and  consent  to  be  dressed  just 
liketheiil). 

Our  author  having  provided  himself  with  a  small  Syriaa. 
hoi'se^  (who  proved  a  most  useful  animal,  bearing  him  safely 
through  the  whole  of  his  advet^tures  to  France,  where  he 
finally  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
fiurgandy,)  he  joined  the  caravan,  but  not  till  after  be  had 


♦  'The  Moors,*  says  he,  '  only  esteem  mares,  and,  in  that  coiuitry,  a  great 
man  is  not  ashamed  to,  ride  a  mare,  with  its  ibal  running  after  the  dam.'  Thil^ 
nust,  indeed,  hare  heen  a  singular  spectacle  to  the  lord  de  la  Brocquiere,  whd,  as 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  knight,  had  been  taaght  by  tho  taws  of  ehivalry  to 
regard  that  species  of  conveyance  as  suitable  only  to  the  unwarlike  clergy,  and  th«, 
lower  r*rders  of  society.  It  was,  prol)ably,  with  a'  view  to  save  his  honour  from  so 
Ibal  a  reproach  that  he  purchased  a  gelding.  V  is  curious  that  In  all  old  romancei 
iaraoens  and  infidels  are  d|stingaifh«d  from  trae  knights  by  bdng  aftKmteU  oil 
aiareit* 
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fallen  into  extreme  danger  of  being  left  behind  in  tbe  prisons 
of  Damascus  for  milking  a  Mahometan  .drunk.  La  Brocr 
quiere^  indeed^  exults  much  in  the  proneness  of  those  dogs  to 
intoxication,  and  shortly  after  amuses  us  by  a  particular  ac« 
count  of  a  drinking  bout  whicii  took  place  among  t^hem  oa 
the  road. 

He  is  also  very  fond  of  objecting  to  them  a  general  defect 
or  vice  of  nature^  concerning  which  he  will  not  obtain  im* 
plicit  credit  with  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have, 
read  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  notable  refutation  of  tbe  vulgar 
error  ^  that  Jewes  stinke/  La  Brocquiere  does  not,  indeed,, 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Mahometans  with  stinking  i 
but  he  mentions,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  they  are  always 
born  with  a  certain '  disagreeable  smeW  which  never  leaves^ 
them  through  life.  ^ 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  our  honest  traveller  is  very  free  from, 
prejudice  ;  and  presents  a  proof  how  far  liberality  and  bene* 
volence  of  sentiment  is  promoted  by  an  enlarged  and  ex  ten- 
.  sivc  commerce  with  the  world. 

From  Damascus  the  caravan  proceeded  to  Antioch,  which 
he  represents  as  a  ruined,  depopulated  town.  On  taking 
leave  of  the  country,  which,  two  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  La  Brocquiere,  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  crusader, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  the  government  of  princes 
and  nobles,  of  French  extraction  and  of  the  Roman  faith,  it 
ipay  not  be  amiss  to  remark*  how  completely  all  traces  of 
that  government  appear  to  have  worn  aWay  before  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  surely  singular  that 
La  Brocquiere  himself,  a  Frenchman,  does  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  travels,  once  allude  to  the  history  of  those  times 
except  where  he,  once  or  twice,  mentions  the  name  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  whom  he  appears  to  have  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  soipe  old  story-book. 

From  Antioch  the  caravan  went  to  Tarsus,  and  thence 
leaving  the  coast,  to  Heraclea  (or  Ere^li),  and  Larande,  a^, 
town  in  Caramania  (the  ancient  Lycaonia). 

Here  La  Brocquiere  met  with  two  Cypriots  who  had  been 
sent  as  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  that  island  (John  IlL) 
to  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  whom  La  B.  styles  the  grand  Har^- 
man.  These  gentlemen,  being  informed  by  our  traveller  of 
bis  design,  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  accom* 
plished,  and  entreated  him  to  return  with  them  to  Cyprus, 
from  whence  he  might  proceed  by  sea  by  some  French  or 
Italian  port.  But  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  remonstrances, 
answering  that,  *  since  God  had  graciously  permitted  hioi' 
to  arrive  at  Larande,  he  would  probublv  allow  him  to  go 
further  ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  finish 
bisjouniey  as  he  had  begun  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt/ 
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Next  they  arrived  at  Iconium  or  Cogni,  (for  so  we  annst 
interpret  the  Dncotnrtion  names  of*  Quioiigue'  and'  Quhon* 
gapoly/^  where  our  traveller  obtained  admission,  in  the 
train  of  the  aiij4)assadors,  to  the  grand  Harman's  court.  His 
account  of  this  prince  (who  was  probably  Ibrahim;  the  son- 
in-law  ot  Am  arath  the  second)  whom,  he  represents  as  a 
handsome  man  about  thirty- two  years  old,  and  whose  domi- 
Hions extended  from  Tarsus  to  the  Ottoman  frontiers^  sixteen 
daysjourney  in  length,  is  interesting ;  and  the  names  of  three 
ftlahometafi  lords  ofthe  borders  who  were  alwaysat  war  with 
one  another,  (Gadiroly,  Quharaynick,  and  Quhazaychust) 
liiay  confound  the  most  learned  eastern  antiquary;  but  we 
ba&teo  to  take  leave  of  ihem  that  we  mav  have  time  to  say  a 
few  words  coiicerning  theTurkish  and  Grecian  empires. 

The  caravan  arrived  safe  at  Bursa,  and  from  thence  La  B. 
continued  his  journey  to  Constantinople  alone.  He  passed 
through  Nicomedia,  Nice,, and  Scutari,  where  (after  paying 
custom)  be  embarked  foi*  Pera  (then  under  the  Genoese 
government)  where  he  met  Sir  Benedict  de  Forlino,  ambas* 
Sador  from  Milan  to  the  Grand-Turk. 

The  purpose  of  this  embassy,  (viz.  to  negociate  a  treaty 
"between  Amurath  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  for  the  pur- 
*  ppse  of  enabling  the  latter  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Vene- 
tiahs,  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  then  at  war)  ex- 
ciies  the  honest  reprobation  of  our  knight-errant;  who,  ne- 
vertheless, introduced  himself  to  Sir  Benedict,  and  after* 
wards  profited  much  by  the  opportunities  which  his  con- 
nexion with  that 'gentleman  afford<^d  him. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Pera,  \^  Brocquierc  crossed 
the  haven  to  Constaatinopie,  and  his  details  concerning  that 
place  and  the  imperial  family  are  among  the  most  interesting^ 
parts  of  his  memoirs. 

Our  traveller  was  now  on' his  road  in  company,  with  Sir 
Benedict,  to  Adrianople,  where  they  expected  to  find  the, 
flhltan  Aniurath.  After,  however,  he  had  made  them  wait 
eleven  days, 

*  At  length  he  artiveJ^on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  The  tnuAi,  wha 
is  with  them  what  the  pope  is  to  us,  went  out  to  meet  hiirif  accom- 
panied h)  the  principal  persons  of  the  town,  who  tormed  a  long  pro- 
fession, lie  was  alrendy  n(\ar  the  town  when  they  met  him«  ^t  had 
ihahed  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  had  sent  forward  >  p<^r,t  of  bis 
attendants.     He  did   not  make  his  entry  until  night-fall. 

«  During  my  stay  at  Adrianople,  1  bad  the  opportunity  of  making 
acquaintance  with  several  persons  who  had  resided  at  bis  court,  and 
^dnsequently  knew  him  well,  and  who  told  me  many  patricuUrsaboul 
him.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  seen  him  frequently,  I  shall  say 
Shat  he  is  a  little,  short,  thick  man,  with  the  physiognomy  e*f  a  Tar- 
tar*   He  hat  a  broad  and  bi^owafacei  bi^^h  cheek  boiies^  a  loiiii^ 
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t>eatd«  a  grfeat  and  crooked  nose,,  with  little  eyes  ;  but  they  say  h^ 
IS  kind,  good,  generous,  and  willingly  gives  away  lands  and  money.  ^ 

*  His  revenues  arc  two  millions  and  a  half  of  ducats,  including 
twenty-five  thousand  received  as  tribute  money*.  Besides, when  ha 
taises  an  army,  it  not  only  costs  him  nothing,  but  he  gains  'by  it; 
for  the  troops .  that  are  brought  him  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  pay 
at  Q|illipoli,  the  comarch,  which  is  three  aspers  for  each  man,  and 
five  for  each  horse.  It  is  the  same  at  the  passage  of  the  Danube* 
Whenever  his  soldiers  go  on  an  expedition,  and  make  a  capture  of 
slaves,  he  has  the  right  of  choosing  one  out  of  every  five.  He  is  ne- 
vertheless thought  not  to  love  war,  and  this  seems  to  me  well  found- 
ed. He  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  met  with  siich  trifling  resistance  from 
Christendom  that',  were  he  to  employ  all  his  power  and  wealth  on 
this  object,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  conquer  great  part  of  itf. 
His  favourite  pleasures  are  hunting  and  hawking;  and  be  has,  at 
they  say,  upwards  of  a  thousand  hounds,  and  two  thousand  trained 
Irawk?  of  different  sorts,  of  which  I  have  seen  very  many. 

*  He  loves  liqUor,  and  those  who  drink  hard  :  as  for  himself,  he 
can  easily  quan  off  from  ten  to  twelve  gondils  of  wine,  which 
amount  to  six  or  seven  quarts  j;.  When  he  has  drunk  much,  he  be* 
comes  generous,  and  distributes  his  great  gifts :  his  attendants, 

^therefore,  are  very  happy  when  they  hear  him  call  for  wine.  Last 
year,  a  Moor  took  it  into  his  head  to  preach  to  him  on  this  subject, 

.  admonishing  him  that  wine  was  forbidden  by  the  prophet,  and  that 
those  who  drank  it  were  not  good  Saracens.  The  only  answer  the 
prince  gave  was  to  order  him  to  prison  :  he  then  banished  him  his  tcr- 
ritorits,  with  orders  never  again  to  set  his  foot  on  them.' 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  following 
account  of  an  audience  which  Benedict  had  of  the  suluin  at 
Adrianople. 

*  SirBenedict  was  impatient  to  have  an  audience,and  made  inquiries 
of  the  bashaWs  if  he  could  see  the  prince:  th^ir  answer  was  a  nega- 
tive. The  reason  of  this  refusal  was,  that  they  hud  been  drinking 
with  him,  and  were  all  intoxicated.  They,  however,  sent  on  th« 
morrow  to  the  ambassador  to  let  him  know  they  were  visible,  \ihtn 


♦  « There  must  be  here  an  error  of  the  copyitt,  for  25,000  dtjcats  as  tribnte  is 
too  small  a  sum.  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  the  despot  of  Servia  paid  aono- 
ally  50,000  for  himself  alone. 

+  *  The  sultan  mentioned  here  under  the  name  of  Amojjrat'Bey,  is  Ammath  IL 
ene  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ottoman  princes.  iSstory  records  many  of 
bis  victories,  which  are  indeed  for  the  moat  part  posterior  to  the  account  of  our 
traveller*  If  he  did  not  oonquer  more,  it  was  owmg  to  having  Huniade  or  Scan* 
derbeg  opposed  to  him.  But  his  glory  ^as  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son,  the  famous 
Mohammed  II.  the  terror  of  Christians,  and  surnamfd  by  hi%  countrymen  '  the 
great/ who  twenty  years  after  this  period,  in  145:3,  took  Constantinople,  and^de*. 
stroyed  what  little  remained  of  the  Greek  empire. 

J  *  The  ^uarU,  so  called  from  being  the  fourth  part  of  thechcnct,  which  coota'n- 
ed  fmr  pots  and  one  French  pint.  The  pot  held  two  pints,  consequently  the  quarte 
made  two  bottles  more  than  half  a  septier  $  and  twelvegondils  made  twenty-three 
^ttles.' 
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he  instantly  waited  on  each  with  his  presents  ;  for  such  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  that  no  one' can  speak  to  them  without  bringing  ' 
something  :  even  the  slaves  who  guard  their  gates  are  not  exempted 
from  it.     I  accompanied  him  on  this  vi^it. 

*  On  the  following  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  informed  that  he 
might  come  to  the  palace.  He  instantly  mounted  his  horse  to  go 
thither  with  his  attendants,  apd  I  joined  the  compahy  ;  but  we  were 
all  on  foot,  he  alone  being  on  horseback. 

*  In  front  of  the  court,  we  found  a  great  number  of  men  and 
horses.  The  gate  was  guarded  by  about  thirty  slaves,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief,  armed  with  staves.  Should  any  person  •  offer 
to  enter  without  permission,  they  bid  hiro  retire :  if  he  persist,  they 
drive  him  away  with  their  staves. 

*  What  we  call  the  coqrt  of  the  king,  th^  Turks  call  •  porte  du 
seigneur.*  Every  time  the  prince  receives  a  message  or  an  embassy, 
ffrhich  happens  almost  daily,  *  il  fait  porte.*  *  Faire  porte,'  is  for  him 
the  same  as  wh^  our  kings  of  France  hold  royal  etate  and  open 
court,  although  there  is  much  difference  between  the  two  ceremonies, 
as  1  shall  presently  show. 

*  When  the  embassador  had  entered,  they  made  him  sit  down  near 
the  gale,  with  maiiy  other  ^persons  who  were  waiting  for  the  prince, 
to  quit  his  apartment  and  hold  his  court.  The  three  bashaws ^rst 
entered,  with  the  governor  of  Greece  and  others  of  thcgreat  lords. 
His  chamber  looked  into  a  very  large  Court  :  the  governor  went  thi- 
ther to  wait  for  him. — At  length  he  appeared.  His  dress  was,  as 
usual,  a  crimson  satin  robe,  over  which  he  had,  by  way  of  mantle, 
another  of  gTeen,6gured  satin,  lined  with  sable.  His  young  boys  ac- 
companied him,  but  no  further  than  to  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment, uben  they  returned.  There  was  nobody  with  him  but  a  small 
dwarf,  and  two  young'persons  who  acted  the  part  of  fools*. 

*  He  walked  across  an  angle  of  the  court  to  a  gallery,  where  a 
feat  had  been  prepared  for  him.  It.  was  a  kind  of  couch  covered 
with  velvet,  with  four  or  five  steps  to  mount  to  it.  He  seated  him- 
self on  it,*  like  to  our  taylors  when  they  are  going  to  work,  and  the 
three  bashaws  took  their  places  a  little  way  from  hinv.  The  other 
officers,  who  on  these  days  make  part  of  the  attendants,  likewise 
entered  the  gallery,  and  posted  themselves  along  the  walls  as  far 
from  him  as  they  could.  Without,  but  fronting  him,  were  twenty 
^Vallachian  ceiitlemen  seated,  who  had  been  detained  by  him  as 
hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  countrymen.  Within  this 
apartment  were  placed  about  a  -hundred  dishes  of  tin,  each  con- 
taking  a  piece  of  mutton  anc^  rice.  > 

*  When  all  were  placed,  a  lord  fr6m  Bosnia  was  introduced,  whd 
pretended  that  the  crown  of  that  country  belonged  to  him,  and  came 
in  consequence  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Turk,  and  ask  succour 
fjrofn  him  against  the  present  king.     He  was  conducted  to  a  seat 


*  '  Having  fools  was  a  very  aocieDt  custom  at  the  easteni  courts.  It  bad  been 
|btroduced  by  the  croisad«TS  to  the  courts  of  Cbristiao  pnnccf,  and  was  GODtiM«i' 
«t  that  of  France  until  the  rua;n  of  Louis  5CIV.»  ,  ^ 
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near  the  bashaws;  and  when  his  attendants  |iad  mide  their  appear- 
ance, the  ambassador  from  Milan  was  sent  for. 

*  He  advanced,  followed  by  his  presents,  whch  were  set  down  * 
near  the  tin  dishes*  Persons  appointed  to  receive  them  raised  them 
above  their  heads,  as  high  a,s  they  could,  that  the  prince  and  his 
court  might  see  them.  While  this  was  passing,  sir  Benedict  walk« 
ed  slowly  toward  the  gallery.  A  person  of  distinction  came  to 
introduce  him. 

*On  entering,  he  made  a  reverence  without  taking  off  the  bon- 
net from  bis  head,  and  when  near  the  steps  of  the  couch  he  made 
another  very  low  one.  The  prince  then  rose,  descended  two  steps 
to  tome  nearer  to  the  ambassador,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Tbe  ambassador  wished  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  refused  it;  and 
by  means  of  a  jew  interpreter,  who  understood  the  turkish  and 
itatian  languages^  asked  how  his  good  brother  and  neighbour  the 
dukeof  Milan  was  in  health."  The  ambassador  having  replied  to 
this  queslioh,  he  was  cohducted  to  a  seat  near  the  Bosnian,  but 
walking  backwards,  with  his  face  toward  the  prince,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

^  The  prince  waited  to  reseat  himself,  until  the  ambassador  had 
sitten  down  :  then  the  different  officers  on  duty  who  were  in  the 
apartment  sat  down  on  the  floor^ — and  the  person  who  bad  intro<* 
duced  the  ambassador  went  to  seek  for  us  his  attendants,  and 
placed  us  near  the  Bosnians. 

'  In  the  nican  time,  a  silken  napkin  was  attached  to  the  prince, 
and'atound  piece  of  thin  red  leather  was  placed  before  him,  for 
their  usage  is  to  eat  only  from  table  coverings  of  leather,  then  sdme 
dressed  meat  was  brought  to  him  in  two  gilded  dishes.  When  he  was  . 
served,  his  oflicers  went  and  took  the  tin  dishes  I  have  spoken  of, 
and  distributed  them  to  the  person?  in  the  hall,  one  dish  among  four. 
There  was  in  each  a  piece  of  mutton,  and  some  clear  ric^,  but  nei^^ 
ther  bread  nor  any  thing  to  drink.  I  saw,  however,  in  a"^  corner  of 
the  coul-tahigh  buflPet  with  shelves,  which  had  somejittl^  plate  on 
thetii,  and  at  the  foot  was  a  large  silver  vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  drink- 
ing cup,  which  I'  perceived  many  to  drink  out  of,  but  whether 
water  or  wind  know  not. 

'  With  regard  to  the  meat  on  the  dishes,  some  tasted  of  it,  othefs 

^  pot;  but  before  all  were  served^it  was  necessary  to  take  away,  for  the 

prince  had  not  been  inclined  to  eat.     He  never  takes  any  thing  in 

public,  and  there  are  very  few  .persons   who  can   boast  of  having 

Leard  him  speak,  or  of  having  seen  him  eat  or  drink. 

*  On  his  going  away,  the  musicians,  who  were  placed  in* the  court 
near  the  buffer,  began  to  4)lay.  They  played  on  instruments,  and 
sung  songs  that  celebrated  the  heroic  actions  of  turkish  warriors. 
When  those  in  the  gallery  heard  any  thing  that  pleased  them,  they 
lliouted,  after  their  manner,  most  horrid  cries.  Being  ignorant  on 
what  they  were  playing.  1  went  into  the  court,  and  saw  they  were 
Stringed  instruments,  and  of  a  large  size. 

*  The  musicians  entered  the  apartment,  and  eat  whatever  they 
^  could  find.     At  length  the  meat  was  taken  away  when  every  one 

rose  up,  and  the  ambassador  retired  without  having  said  a  word  res* 
pecting  his  embassy;  which  is  never  customary  al  a  first  audience.' 
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.  Oa  the  second  day  after  this  ceremony,  a  sum  for  paj'^ 
ment  of  the  ambassador's  expences  during  his  iNesidence  ai 
the  court,  was  sent  him,  according  to  custom^  from  the  sul- 
tan's treasury.  On  the  third,  he  received  a  summons  to 
explain  the  subject  of  his  embassy,  which  he  did,  accord- 
ingly, at  a  set^ond  audience.  But  it  was  not  before  the  tenth 
day  that  he  wtis  admitted  to  receive  the  answ^r^which,  though 
unfavourable  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  accompanied 
by  a  present  of '  5,000  aspers,  with  a  robe  of  crimson  camo-^ 
cas,  lined  with  yellow  calimanco/  At  botb  these  subsequent 
interviews.  La  Brocquiere  was  present^and  gives  very  amusing 
accounts  of  them,  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  inserting. 

La  Brocquiere  and  his  friend,  the  ambassador,  after  leav- 
ing Adrianople,  proceeded  together  through  Philippopoli 
and  Sophia  into  tia  Rascia,''^  a  province  which  had  been 
lately  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  was  t^en  entrusted  to 
the  government  of  a  renegade  Greek  named  Cenasnin*Bey, 
who  ^  did  not  drink  wine  like  the  Turks,  was  prudent  and 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  make  himself  feared  and  obeyed/ 

Soon  after;  they  entered  Servia,  and  saw  the  despot 
(George  Brancovitz)  whose  person  and  attendants  are  describe* 
ed.  Through  that  country  they  passed  to  Belgrade,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  as  king  of  Hungary. 

At  Buda  our  trayell^  parted  from  his  companion,  and 
pursued  alone  the  road  towards  the  Austrian  dominions. 
ills  account  of  the  manner  and  character  of  the  Hungarians, 
his  description  of  a  Hungarian  tournament,  his  interview 
with  duke  Albert  at  Vienna,  wogld  all  afford  very  amusing 
matter  for  quotations  if  we  h^d  not  b^en  already  so  lavish  of 
them.  • 

From  Vienna  he  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
tlirough  Bavaria  to  Constance,  and  by  way  of  the  forest- 
towns  to  Basil,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  a  session  of 
the  famous  council  at  which  he  was  present. 

He  was  now  safely  arrived,  after  all  his  perils,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  dominions  of  the  duke  his  master,  whom  he 
shortly  after  metat  Dijon  and  appeared  before  him  'dressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  left  Damascus,  with  th^ 
horse  led  before  him  which  he  had  purchased  in  that  towq^ 
find  which  had  brought  him  to  France.' 

This  faithful  animal,  together  with  his  dress,  he  presented 
to  the  duke;  but  a  much^more  valuable  preisent  was  the  copy  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  chaplaip  tp  the  Venetian  consul  at  Damascus, 

The  s|]|)9equent  history  of  his  MS.  is  shortly  this.    It 


f  in  o))soIpte  appellation  of  tht  north- eastera  part  of  Servia. 
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J>tissed  from  the  dake  of  Bargund/s  library  to  thsit  of  the  king 
of  France^  and  now  lies  at  rest  in  the  national  library  at  Paris, 
frooi  which  it  was  taken  down  some  years  since  to  be  extracted 
end  yut  into  modtrn  Frenchhy  M.  le  Grand  D'Aussy,  who 
published  a  new  edition^  together  with  a  preliminary  discpurse 
of  his  own,  a  translation  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
publication  by  Mr.  Johnes. 

We  feel  ourselves  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  M. 
le  Grand  for  his  officiousness  in  thus  disfiguring  his  original. 
The  style  of  Froissart  is  perfectly  intelligible^  and  we  there « 
fore  can  hardly  conceive  the  necessity  of  changing  the  idiom 
of  La  Brocquiere'^who  wrote  fifty  yearslater.  But  the  French, 
almost  to  a  naan,  are  strangely  deficient  in  that  veneration 
which  Englishmen  so  naturally  feel  for  works  of  antiquity. 
In  their  researches  they  have  been^  to  the  full,  as  deep  and 
learned  as  ourselves;  but  it  always  appears  as  if  they  were 
directed  by  curiosity  only,  wholly  unaccompanied  by  real 
t!iste  and  feeling; 

This  remark,  whether  just  or  not,  by  no  means  tends  to 
diminish  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Johnes,  who  has 
presented  us  with  a  vfry  interesting)  work  in  the  only  form 
tinder  which  it  was  accessible  to  him ;  and  we  cannot  close 
the  bcfok  without  repeating  (what  we  have  already  had  ma<» 
ny,  and  anticipate  many  more,  occasions  of  cxpresring)  our 
admiration  of  his  assiduity,  and  heart-felt  approbation  of  the 
channel  in  which  he  has  so  honourably  directed  his  labours. 


Anr.llL— The  Epics  of  the   Ton;    or,   the  Gloriei  of  the' 
great  World:    a  Foenij,  in  two    Books,  mth  Hotel  and 
lUustrations.     Svo.  7$.  6d.     Baldwin.     1807^ 

THE  apt  and  striking  delineation  of  tpharacter  requires  no 
common  powers  of  intellect  and  discrimination.  Character 
may  be  termed  the  totality  of  inference,  which  may  fairly 
be  deduced  from  the  habits  and  conduct  of  any  individual. 
But  to  express  this  inference  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  analytical 
representation  of  the  individual,  to  exhibit  not  only  his  ex- 
terior appearance,  but  his  moral  resemblance  and  bis  actual 
identity,  must  be  a  difficult  task  even  in  plain  and  humble 
prose.  But  how  much  must  the  diffioulty  be  increased 
nrhen  the  portrait  is  to  be  drawn  subject  to  the  shackles  of 
rhyme,  and  the  impediments  of  verse  ;  and  when  the  like- 
ness is  to  be  invested  in  flowers,  in  which  the  beauties  of 
troth  are  not  spoiled  by  the  colouring  of  fiction  !  Among 
our  moralists  and  historians  we  might  mention  several  who  , 
excel  in  the  delineation  of  character ;  but  among  our  po<^'^ 
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there  are  few  to  ^hom  we  can  justly  allow  tbe  praUe.    Cla- 
rendon is  thought  by  many  to  be  unrivalled  in  orawing  cha« 
racters^  but  we  hardly  think  him  entitled,  in  th^is  lespect, 
to  the  high  praise  which  he  has  received.    For  his  descrip- 
tions  are  commonly  swelled  out  into  such  a  prolixity  of  parti- 
culars^ that  the  identity  is  lost,  and  no  individual  resem* 
l)lance  seen.     A  few  of  the  masterly  touches  of  such  a  wfI- 
ter  as  Tacitus  brin^  the  latent  personality,  the  moral  interior 
of  the  person,  more  vividly  before  our  eyes  than  all  the  ela--  * 
borate  portrititures  of  the  historian  of  the  stormy  period  of 
the  first  Charles.    In  Johnson,  in  Smollet,  and  particularly  / 
in  Laing,  who  is  resplendent  in  the  analysis  of  character^ 
we^  have  many  portraits  very  correctly  drawn,  richly  co- 
loured, and   hig«ly  descriptive  of  the  individual.     In  Dry- 
den  andjn  Pope,  but  particularly  the  latter,  we  have  several 
characters  depicted  in  all  the  charms  of  verse,  yet  without 
any  dereliction  of  resemblance,  or  violation  of  truth.    The 
power  of  poetical  compression  which  Pope  possessed,  com- 
pincd  with  his  facility  af  elegaut  versification,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  mental  sight,  rendered  him  often  singularly  happy  in 
the  delineation  of  character.    Some  of  his  poetical  portraits 
may  challenge  the  palm  with  the  productions  of  any  con^ 
temporary,  or  any  succeeding^  muse.    But  his  natural  pee- 
vishness>  his  quick  irascibility,  with  his  acquired  dislike  to 
the  female  sex,  on  account  either  of  their  contempt  or  their, 
neglect,  and  his  theory  about  a  ruling  passion,  vihicji  be 
has  carried  to  excess,  give  the  fictitious  air  of  caricature 
jcather  than  the  fidelity  of  character  to  many  of  his  delinea* 
tions,  particularly  pf  the  softer  sex.    A  character,  whether 
in  prpse  obverse,  may  be  depicted  eitlver  by  a  copious  nu- 
meration of  the  constituting  particulars,  or  by  a  selection  of 
some  of  the  predominating  peculiarities.   But  theki^t  u^ui^lly 
approaches  more  to  the  nature  of  a  caricature;  and  as  it  19 
truth,  which  gives  the  principal  interest  to  the  4eUneatroa 
pf  character,  every  characieip  must  be.  considered  as  deficient 
in  interest  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  frdta  the  accuracy  of 
truth.,    A  character  which  fe  accurately  drawo  and  highly 
finished  by  the  poet,  will  interest  more  than  a  similar  cha« 
racter  which  i$  developed  in  the  page  of  the  historian;  be- 
cause, in  the  former,  the  blandishments  of  verse  are  super- 
added to  the  vitality  of  the  portrait  and  the  fidelity  of  thf 
aresemblance.     In  the  present  work  we  arc  presented  with 
numerous  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  the  higher  ranks  of  Ufe.    The  portraits  in  ge<» 
xjeral  seem  4Jopied  from  the  life,  and  though  they  ar«  em- 
bellished with   poetic  flowers  pf  various  hues^  they  appear 
"very  seldom  to  deviate  from  nature  and  from  truth.  Perna{ift 
ispme  q[  the  decollations  may  be,  thought  too  neb,  and  sooiei 
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• 
of  the  ornaments  superfluous ;  Tjut  few  are  displeased  w  th 
beholding  a  good  picture  in  an  elegant  frame.  The  author 
of  these  portraits  has  framed  some  of  his  pictures  in  a  high 
stile  of  elegance  and  taste;  but  as  they  are  chiefly  persons 
of  the  haut  ton,  who  are  either  the  objects  of  his  satire,  or 
his  praise,  we  cannot  blame  him  for  paying  considerable 
attention  to  the  exterior  embellishment  of  the  piece.  The 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  historic  gallery  of  por- 
traits of  contemporary  persons  of  both  sexes,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  vivid  satisfaction.  We  shall  present  our  rea- 
ders with  some  specimens  of  those  characters  which  ,seem 
most  entitled  to  the  praise  of  fidelity  and  elegance.  The 
author  favours  us  only  with  the  initials  of  the  names ;  but 
the  characters  are  so  correctly  drawn,  and  so  much  like  the 
life^  that  no  mistake  can  well  occur  in  the  application*^ 


D—  of  D- 


'  Such  moons  may  sbine,  when  thy  bright  sua  is  down^ 
O  born  to  grace  the  vale^  and  gild  the  town  ! 
On  Chiswick's  banks,  a  flower  that  woos  the  sight, 
In  London's  throngs,  a  dazzfing  blaze  of  light. 
"  No  servile  rhymster  now  begins  the  lay, 
And  siflgs,  like  Tom,  for  favour,  or  for  pay  ; 
No  rich  rewards  come  glittering  from  the  tomb, 
No  gapkig  flatterers  seek  to  pierpe  its  gloom. 
Hadst  thou  still  bask'd  the  wing  in  fashion's  beam, 
The  muse  had  fiapp'd  thee  in  thy  golden  dream ; 
Or  sung  a  second  t6  some  yelping  cur. 
And  raked  for  gold,  perhaps,  the  dirt  of  S— r  ; 
Or  wept  that  virtaes,  form'd  to  bless  mankind* 
Should  lose  the  kernel,  and  retain  the  rind  ; 
That  a  heart,  warm  with  charity  and  love, 
A  prey  to  sycophants  and  knaves  should  prove  j 
That  nature's  softest  feelings  should  be- lost. 
Amidst  the  wares  of  whirling  folly  tost ; 
Keen  thongli  they  were  to  sorrow  or  delight, 
And  sweetly  warbled  from  the  alpine  height : 
That  talents  dear  to  genius,  mark'd  for  fame. 
Should  still  be  wasted  at  the  midnight  game ; 
Or  rack'd  next  day,  to  find  some  new  supply. 
And  bilk  a  tradesman  with  a  shew  to  buy  t 
That  she,  of  softness,  past  her  sex  possest, 
Felt  the*  mad  passions  of  the  gamester's  breast  | 
Or  urged  by  Action  midst  the  rabble  tribe, 
Should  kiss  a  greasy  butcher  ^ith  a  bribe ;' 
Unskiird  discretion  with  ker  wai^th  to  blend, 
Nor  lose  herself  through  zeal  to  serve  a  friend. 
But,  censure  hush!  a  sacred  siieticekeep ; 
Let  Kfoves  alone  and  Gracas  come  Uf  weep  ; 
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Ifet  tetrs  tiacere  her  human  fmlties  mouniy 
Nor  flattering  lies  hold  up  her  tomb  to  scorn  ; 
When  tarj  long  is  dead,  and  passion  calm, 
Ber  own  soft  lines  shall  best  her  nam^e  embalm/ 

The  afFections  of  the  reader  will  not  be  uninterested 
the  following  delineation* 

C ^  ofB ^ 


<  Yet  quit  the  chace,  mjmuse,  howerer  hot; 

Poor  Laura's  fate !  it  must  not  be  forgot  t 

Unhappy  Laura !  Why  that  hearUbroke  sigh  ? 

Apd  why  that  piteous  rotiug  of  thine  eye  ? 

Why  bear'st  thou  still  that  care-worn  look  of  woes. 

Which  CTer  seek,  but  never  find  repose  ? 

Hast  thou  not  wealth  to  tempt  the  gazing  croud  ? 

Hast'thou  not  titles  to  allure  the  proud  ? 

A  feeling  heart  for  others  woes  to  grieye, 
^  Aju  c^n  hand  their  miseries  to  relieve  ? — 

Tet  dost  thou  seem  as  if  the  world  were  glad. 

And  thou  of  all  thy  human  kindred  sad. 

Crowds,  noise  and  pomp,  but  barb  the  mental  ail^ 

She  seeks  relief  in  the  sequester'd  vale  : 

Where  Scotland's  giant  mountains  threat  the  skies^ 

And  half  impending  o!er  the  trav'ller  rise ; 

Where  gullies  deep  are  fill'd  with  torrents  blacky 

Still  thundering  down  the  endless  cataract ; 

Where  sombre  firs,  amid  the  summer  green, 

A  gloomy  aspect  shed  o'er  all  the  seenc ; 

Where  rocks  asunder  rent  by  nature's  throes, 

Their  horrid  shelves  in  frequent  gaps  disclose ; 

Where  to  the  jutting  herb^  on  crag  too  high 

The  haggart  goat  uplifts  the  rueful  eye ; 

There  where  the  plover's  ever  dreary  lay, 

Still  breaks  the  cheerless  silence  of  the  day^ 

Poor  Laura  sat  beneath  the  stunted  tree,  ^ 

'    Unwilling  to  be  seen,  and  sad  to  see; 

The  scene  was  dismal,  and  o'ercast  the  day^ 

Yet  was  her  heart  more  doleful  s(tlU  than  they^ 

O  fortune/  where  is  now  thy  euviecK  bliss  i 

O  flaunting  titles,  are  your  joys  like  this  ? 

Sorrows  there  are  which  riches  cannot  sooth, 

Kcr  rank  allay,  nor  tender  friendship  smooth^ 

Which  wring  the  h^art  through  every  secret  hoar» 

And  'midst  the  busy  haunt  its  peace  devour ; 

Which  only  fly  when  life  and  joy  are  flown. 

Which  only  rest  beneath  the  silent  stone ; 

There  sbaH  her  sorrows  cease,  her  cares  be  o'ef, 

Who  acids  to  misery's  list  one  Laura  more.' 

I«  pp.  64—59,  the  poet  exhibiu  a  pair  of  portraits,  anck 
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.as  «T«  not  very  uncommon  in  this  dissipated  age,  of  a  repu-. 
Stated  aduUresSy  and  of  a  lady  who  has  succeeded  her  in  the 

Scnial  bed^biit  who  seenwkto  have  hardly  less  relish  for  the 
elusive  charms  of  a  voluptopus  life.  We  shall  extract  the 
first;  and  hope  that  the  admdnttion  will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  second.  -^ 

M of  J .      --      . 

*  What  joys  of  wine  make  th'  artVy  throb  so  bi^t 

As  rapture  trembling  in  the  female  eye.? 

What  ills  so  dec|>  the  manly  bosom  movc^  > 

As  woman^s  anguish  roix'd  with  tears  of  love  ? 

On  the  bleak  beach  biefore  the  gazing  crowd. 

To  hear  these  piercing  plaints,  these  shrieks  so  loud; 

To  see  that  bosom^  white  as  bolted  snow, 

Heave,  as 't  would  burst  by  swelling  pangs  beiow^ 

O'er  that  fine  brow  the  dews  of  death  to  trace. 

While  all  his  lurid  hues  o'erspread  that  face ; 

To  see  thoss  polished  limbs  convulsive  start, 

Till  fainting  nature  fails  to  do  her  part; 

To  know  that  all  those  agonising  woes 

Are  barbed  by  feeling,  and  from  love  arose  ;-7- 

Who  would  not  weep  her  tears,  and  sigh  her  moaiit 

And  wish  her  lender  sorrows  half  his  own  ? 

Yet  stay— These  tears  no  mother's  love  bespeak^ 

And  for  no  husband  seems  that  heart  to  break  ; 

No  early  friends'  mishap,  or  parent's  ill,     . 

These  limbs  convulse,  that  face  with  anguish  fill : 

Her  babes,  her  husband,  could  that  tender  dame 

Unmoved  abandon  for  a  wanton  dame ; 

Could  pant  with  rapture  in  th'adulterer*s  arias^ 

And  feed  the  guilty  riot  with  her  charms. 

Now  her  gay  paramour  is  call'd  to  wield 

Another  armour  in  another  field ; 

For  airnorous  stratagems  in  Venus'  wars. 

To  meet  Bellon^'s  wrath  and  bloody  scars; 

Exchange  for  dank  morass,  the  wanton^s  bed^ 

While  hostile  glances  seek  his  tempting  red : 

Hence  tieaves  her  breast,  and  hence  her  color  dies«» 

For  now,  what  lips  shall  drink  her  glowing  sighs  I 

What  panting  breast  shall  on  her  bosom  pant^ 

Raise  each  desire,  and  satiate  every  want  ?    . 

Make  all  her  widow'd  nights  with  transport  burc^ 

And  shame  and  guilt  to  rapt  fruition  turn  ? 

For  thee,  fond  fair,  let  kindred  fair  ones  feel^ 

Their  sorrows  mingle,  and  their  joys  reveal ; 

Gloat  o'er  their  pleasures  for  some  passing  years, 

Then  waste  their  harrowing  age  in  penitential  tears  f 
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has  a  spice  of  epigrammatiq  ambiguity^  or  Ovidtan  conceit^ 
tvbicb  cbills  tbe  interest^  and  tveakeDS  the  force  of  the  rcaU 
Writers  are  loo  apt  to  be  drawn  aside  frdsi  the  line  of  cot' 
rect  taste  and  good  sense  by  some  thought  that  elUters,  or 
some  trope  that  shines^    There  are  certain  cooibinations  of 
ideas  or  of  words,  which  aided  by  the  vanity  of  the  writer 
pervert  even  the  judgment  of  a  perspicuous  and  discriminate 
mg'mind,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  has  cooledy  and  the 
spangle  of  novelty  is  gone.     Hence  frequent  and  calm  revi- 
sion cannot  too  warmly  be  recommended  to  h\\  writers,  both 
of  prose  and  verse,  particularly  the  latter,  in  whpm  the  Par- 
nassian fume,  which  is  rarely  unmingled  with  a  large  portion 
of  self-conceit,  is  wont  to  intoxicate  the  brain^    In  tbe  last 
line  the  word  ^  harrowing,*  might  perhaps  have  been  omit^ 
ted  ^ith  advantage  to  the  harmony,  and  withoat  apy  injury 
to  the  sense*  The  drawling  Alexandrine,  though  freqoently 
employed  by  the  best  writers,   seldom  adds  to  the  force, 
though  it  often  tediously  extends  the  length  and  swells  the 
volume  of  our  heroic  verse. 

*  What  panting  breast  shall  on  her  bosom  past^ 
Raise  each  desire  and  satiate  ever^  want  f 

The  words  in  italics  are  prosaic,  cold,  and  hardly  tuiSci-' 
cntly  delicate.  • ' 

The  late  fashionable  neglect  among  the  ladies  #f  domesticr 
duties  and  of  household  affairs,  to  attain  the  superficial  frip- 
pery of  useless  science,  and  to  amass  a  jargon  of  philosophic 
lore  at  the  R — —  I— -n,  is  well  and  happily  ridic«led  in 

the  descriptive  sketch  of  the  C of  M .  The  whole 

is  unhappily  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  significant  compression  in  the  first  of  the  following 
lines  has  seldom  been^excelled. 

*  When  Flora's  pores  distend  with  vernal  ptth, 
Now  haste  the  fair  to  catch  the  laws  of  S — th/ 

The  voluptuous  efiVpntery  of  L^dy  C —  is  drawn  with  great 
spirit,  force^  and  truth. 


/  What  picture  should  we  say  were  drawn  to  life  ? 

,  A  promisM  peeress,  and  a  statesman's  wife, 

A  portly  figure,  not  quite  six  foot  high, 

Nor  ^twixt  the  shoulders  thnee,  yet  .very  nigh  ; 

With  full  bare  bosom  that  defies  the  wind, 

Well-suiting  breast- work  to  the  tower  behind  ; 

With  open  countenance,  that  disdains  to  hide 

Eye  proudly  rolling,  anil  majestic  stride  i^.^.^.^^,  by  Google 
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Limbs  such  as  huntress  Dianonce  did  own, 

With  fair  round  flesh  upon  no_  spindle  bone  : 

Who  scorns  to  shrink  from  our  inclement  air,  * 

Arms,  ancles,  bosom,  neck,  and  shoulders,  bare  ; 

Whose  voice  her  inward  greatness  not  belies, 

Kot  speaks  but  thunders,  lightens,  and  defies; 

Who  in  all  scenes  supports  an  equal  name, 

High  struts  at  Court,  high  venture^  in  the  game  ;,-- 

Such  is  the  picture,  truly  drawn  to  life, 

A  promised  peeress,  and  a  statesman's  wife ; 

Even  such  is  she  who  stoutly  holds  the  rein 

O'er  him  whose  double  strings  had  burst  in  twain/ 

Pope  has  seldom  tricked  (Jff  the  modish  fair  to  more  advan- 
tage than  we  find  in  the  poetic  portraiture  of  L —  C—  C — , 
from  which  we  select  tha  following  : 

*  Belinda's  charms  unfold 
More  than  is  given  to  birth,  or  bought  with  gold  ; 
The  rose  and  lily  blending  in  her  face, 
And  all  expression  beaming  tkrough  all  grace ; 
Her  peerless  figure  such  as  poets  feign, 
When  Venus  first  ascended  from  the  main; 
See  how  her  motions  vibrate  to  the  heart, 
See  every  limb  a  master-piece  of  art ! 
Kot  Venus  self  knew  more  alluring  wiles^ 
Or  more  bewitchery,  more  eternal  smiles.' 
No  damp,  no  cold,  o'erhung  her  opening  day. 
Still  witty,  wanton,  frolicsome,  and  gay  ; 
The  ground  she  tript  seem'd  livelier  from  her  tread, 
Tht  hearts  she  pierced  throbb*d  sprightlier  as  they  bled* 

No  prudish  mopish  arts  shedeignM  to  try. 

Nor  grudg'd  her  beauties  to  the  kindling  eye  ; 

Still  seen  where  fashion  held  her  trophied  court  i 

Still  known  the  foremost  in  the  throng'd  resort ; 

No  votary  sought  a  smile,  and  sought  iirvain  ; 

None  prais'd  unheard,  unnoticed  told  his  pain ; 

Averse  her  bounteous  soul  to  hide  a  charm 

Which  nature  gave  so  many  hearts  to  warm. 

Her  ling' ring  foot,  the  chariot  mounting  slo^. 

Display 'd  the  ancle  to  the  circling  beau  ; 

The  welcomed  eye  perused  her  melting  shape, 

And  half  forgot  the  intervening  crape/ 

Oui  author's  male-figures  seem  hardly  less  happily^  exe- 
cuted than  his  female.  But  we  must  be  more  brief  in  our 
extracts.  The.  famous  manager  of  Drury-lane  is  very  cha- 
racteristically drawn.  His  genius^  indolence,  versatility  of 
talent^  and  intemperance  oilife,  are  properly  distinguished. 
The  description  closes  with  the  following  Imes,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say.  from  our  admiration  of  omental  excellence^ 
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which  might  have  been  ao  transcendantly  exalte(t>  if  it  ha4 
Bot  been  &o much  perverted  in  theuste^  are  in  unison  with  truth. 

— *  But  night  draws  on»  and  darkness  bastes  to  hide 
Unfruitful  talents,  genius  misapplied ; 
Fame  without  reverence  ;  age  without  respect^ 
Doom'd  to  regret  and  sinking  to  neglect. 
]>ooni'd^  after  years  mispent,  to  make  a  show^ 
And  catch  the  multitude  however  low, 
To  feel  the  want  of  power  eVn  mobs  to  move^ 
And,  at  the  Hustings,  purgatory  prove  I 
•  Enragtd,  indignant,  filled  with  grief  and  spleen^ 
He  closes,  wretched  close  !  the  heartless  scene/ 

The  late  minister  of  war  appears  to  be  no  favonrite  with 
file  author;  but  we  must  be  contented  with  extracting  only 
apart  of  the  description. 

•  Still  to  be  singular,  his  constant  view,  ^ 

And,  what  no  other  would,  to  say  and  do ; 

Still  wrapt  in  mazy  clotds  of  paradox, 

And  still  most  pleas'd  when  roost  our  sense  he  mock% 

No  tame  consistency  to  curb  his  plan. 

Let  others  reconcile  it  if  they  can ; 

Now  would  he  bring  no  soldiers  to  the  field, 

But  all  the  best  which  all  the  land  could  yield  ; 

Pure  gold  quite  sever'd  from  the  drossy  nation, 

And  quite  new  men  by  martial  education  ; — 

Now  Sunday  mobs,  with  constable  at  head, 

To  charch-yard  camps  by  general  Sexton  led, 

With  pike  accoutred  or  old  rusty  giin»  ^ 

MTith  swearing  corporal,  drummer,  fife,  and  funj^ 

Wtk  beer- pot  ready,,  and  attendant  wench,' 

Are  quite  the  thing  to  overthrow  the  French  t 

One  day  he'll  talk  of  learning  and  what  not. 

Another  praise  the  wiser  Hottentot ; 

^Maintain  his  breast  with  purer  feelings  glows^ 

And  guts  and  garbage  are  the  best  of  clothes. 

Now  bear  him  tell  bow  littU's  due  to  birth. 

How  Education  makes  the  man  of  worth : 

Now  hear  him  hold  that  men,  just  as  they're  borOy 

Are  good  and  bad,  as  spring  the  tares  and  corn  ^ 

Nor  teacher  more  can  ,change  them  by  his  care 

Than  give  or  take  high- cheek  bones,  and  red  hair. 

Bttt  hear  the  genius  orator  decldro, 

And  strive  to  gain  the  palm  of  wordy  fame : 

There  Fancy  throws  poor  reason  in  the  shade, 

There  Exclamation  lends  her  brilliant  aid  t 

There  figures  strange,  by  some  enchantment  caugh^ 

Are  neck  and  heels  into  the  service  brought; 

There  three-leg;'d  metaphors  o'er  hedge  and  stilt. 

Bound  with  high  limp,  and  fall  into  the  t<^il  j^^^  ^^  Google 
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There  words  new  coin'd  and  phrases  from  Rag-fair^ 
With  thoughts  refined,  and  turns  poetic,  pair  ; 
Ther«  Metaphysic  spreads  her  robe  of ^now. 
And  at  her  elbow  starts  to  bear  **  du$t*bo  1*' 
Strange  is  the  iwotU-y  group  produced  to  view, 
Where  something's  always  Odd  awl  something  new 
Amused,  fatigued,  and  never  well  content. 
The  hearer  loses  but  the  argument ; 
Profuse  the  garnish  CQTers  every. spot. 
And  but  the  foolish  dishes  are  forgot/ 

Of  these  Epics,  as  thejTare  called,  several  both  of  the  m^ 
'mad  female  delineations  might  have  been  improved  by  com- 
pression ;  and  the  figures  would  often  have  stood  out  more 
i'rom  the  canvass,  if  they  had  been  less  encumbered  withliix- 
uriance  of  ornament.  But,  though  the  drapery  is  rich,  it  sd* 
dom  evinces  any  marks  of  vitiated  taste. — ^Tliere  is  here  and 
there  a  little  tinsel  which  might  have  beeen  spared;  the  glit- 
ter of  puerile  conceit,  or  the  mere  redundancy  of  imagination. 
But  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  tlie  author 
had  to  contend,  and  the  singular  delicacy  of  execution  whicli 
he  has  generally  pvinced,  we  ar^  more  willing  to  commend 
the  felicity  than  to  censure  the  defects  of  his  performance* 


Ajit.  IV. -^ J 'Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of 
Ophthalmia.  With  a  preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  contagi^ 
ous  Nature.  By  Jrthai^  Edmonston,  M,  D\  Fellow  tjf 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  i^c.  S^c.  8i?a. 
7s.  boards,     Edinburgh,     Blackwood,  1806. 

♦ 
DR.  Edmonston  appears  to  have  been  surgeon  to  th^  sc-* 
cond  regiment  of  ArgyJeshire  fencibles,  and  to  have  accom- 
panijed  that  regiment  in  the  beginning  of  180^2  in  its  passage 
liomewkrds  from  Gibraltar  to  the  mother  country*  The  oph- 
thalmia attacked  several  of  the  men  before  the  landing  of 
the  regiment:  on  shore  it  attacked  in  succession  many  otliers^ 
^nc)  it  seems  that  in  the  end  hardly  an  individual  of  the 
whole  body  escaped  the  disease.  These  and  other  concur- 
ring facts  convinced,  the  doctor  that  the  disease  was  con  la- 
giouSy  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia^ 
apestwhich^  it  is  too  probable,  may  become  endeoiial  to 
Europe,  la'the  spring  of  1802  Dr.  Edmonsttm  gave  an  ec- 
pount  of  this  ophthalt^ia  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  has  here 
republished,  and  incorporated  with  a  more  extended  inquiry 
into  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disorder.  This  inquiry  \% 
prefixed  to  the  present  treatise,  which  comprehends  the  his- 
wrj  of  opht)ialuiia  in  gener^l^  of  its  f^i^uses  itad*  trss^tq^eaf. 
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Dr.  E.  asserts  himself  to  be  the  first  who  deaionstraled  the 
contagious  nature  of  this  disease.  But  as  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  tirst  who  suggested  it,  we  cannot  allow  any 
extraordinary  merit  to  the  activity  displayed  in  writing  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

The  preliminary  inqui/y  is  Ibtrodaced  by  a  sketch  of  the 
previous  opinions,  both  ancient  an'3  modern,  which  have  been 
entertained  of  the  contagious  nature  of  ophthalmia*  Most 
of  ll>em  are  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  we  are  ob- 
liged to  Dr.  E.  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  very  distinct  his- 
tory of  acontagious  ophthalmia,  which  br<i>ke  outin  his  ma* 
jesty's  ship  Albemarle  in  the  year  178S.  The  infection  was 
i'ommunicated  from  three  seameb,  impressed  froma  slavesbip 
on  the.  coast  of  Hispaniola.  The  fact  is  related  in  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation,  du  tuenda  nautarum  saniiaie,  by  Dr.  James 
Armstrong,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1789*  The  second  part ' 
of  the  inquiry  contains  Dr.  E.'s  own  pamphlet  on  the  subjects 
In  a  third  part  we  have  an  accountof  an  epidemic.x>phthaimia' 
^hich  appeared  at  Paria  in  the  springof  J  803,  and  which  wat 
connrctecl  with  the  influenza  at  that  time  prevalent,  and  ap« 
peared  to  alternate  with  that  dise^ise.  l^ut  whether  this  af* 
lection  was  contagious  or  merely  epidemic  seems  by  no  means 
thoroughly  aicerlained.  An  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  next  follows.  But  the  author  was 
XH>t  himself  annexed  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  hag 
therefore  been  obligecl  to  collect  his  information  from  sources, 
lo  which  every  one  has  the  same  access  as  himself.  Savory, 
Sonnini  and  Volney  among  general  observers,  with  Bruent 
and  Savuresi,  physicians  attached  lo  the  French  army  which 
invaded  Egypt,  are  the  principal  authorities  he  has  made  use 
of.  The  general  tenflency  oi  their  evidence  is  to  prove  that 
the  extreme  frequency  of  the  disease  in  this  country  is  owing 
lo  an  assemblage  of  causes,  operating  there  more  powerful- 
ly perhaps  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  hoped  to  have  found  some  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject from  some  of  our  |countrymen  who  had  served  with  the 
English  troops  employed  in  this  country.  But  Dr.  Edmon- 
ston's  correspondence  seems  to  have  been  very  limited  ;  and 
indeed,  lo  have  been  confined  to  two  or  three  regimental 
surgeons,  whom  he  met  with  at  Gibraltar.  But  though  this 
circumstance  has  disappointed  our  hopes  of  obtaining  any 
very  novel  dr  authentic  information  from  his  work,  we  have 
forfhd  this  preliminary  inquiry  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole  of  this  ^perforn^ance.  However,  the 
arguments  used  to  establish  the  contagious  nature"  of  oph-? 
thaimia  are  more  fitted  for  an  academical  thesis  than  a  prac- 
tical treatise.  The  principle  is  pushed  likewi^tf  infinitely 
too  far  j  for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  bis  rej^*^ 
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soniDgy  not  that  there  exists  a  peculiar  contagious  ophthaU 
xnia  (which  we  doubt  not  is  thefact)  ;  but  that  every  modi* 
flcation  of  the  disease  is  so  too.  This  appears  to  us  as  ratio- 
nal as  setting  about  to  show  that  all  sore  throats^  or  all  ca« 
tarrhs  are  inf'ectious^hecaiTse  the  angina  malignaundoubtedly, 
and  the  influenza  probably  is  so.     But  the  most  important 
points  of  the  subject  are  left  wholly  untouched.  For  example, 
in  what  the  contagion  differs  from  the  ordinary  ophthalmifk, 
vrhat  is   themodeof  infection,  whether  by  ^contact  or  at  a 
limited  dfstance,  what   is  the  period  detween  the  reception 
of  the  contagion  and  the  access   of  the  disease  ?  On  points 
like  these,  a  page  of  which  is  in  our  mind  of  more  value  than 
a  volume  of  speculation,  ws  find  Dr.  Edmonston  profound* 
Ij  iffDorant,  or  at  least  profoundly  lilent.  v 

Ihc  occurrence  of  ophthalmia  in  the  regiment  in  which  he 
served,  and  the  accident  of  having  been  among  the  first  to  ^ 
publish  the  opinion  of  its  being  contagious,  seem  to  b^  cir- 
cumstances wnich  have  prompted   Dr.  Edmonston  to  write 
this  general  treatise,  rather  than  any  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  disease,  or  we,  may  add,  any  peculiar  qualification 
for  the  task  h^  has  undertaken.     We  say  this  as  we  think  his 
performance  betrays  strong  signs  of  a  contracted  education, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  posi^essing  a  very  scanty  portion 
of  medical  science,     Tliat  we  may  not   seem  to  hazard  this 
assertion  without  proof,  we  shall  quote   the  following  para- 
graph.    We  find  it  under  the  head  of  Intermittent  ophthat^ 
$nia,  considered  as  a  species  of  the  idiopathic  disease.  ^ 

•  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  periodical  blindness,  which  seems 
referable  to  this  head,  related  by  Dr.  Samuel  Pyem  the  Medical  06- 
servations  and  Inquiries^  oio,  person  becoming  one  afternoon  sudden- 
ly blind,  and  losing  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  recovered  both  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  lost  them  again  when  beset.  The  blindness 
was  complete  during  the  attack,  for  the  patienjt  could  not  see  the 
light  of  a  candle  held  cloi^e  to  his  eyes.  1  his  periodic  and  daily  af^* 
fectJon  continued  for  the  space  of  t^wo  months,  and  then  vanished  of 
itself,  leaving  the  eye  perfectly  sound.' 

It  seems  then  that  Dr.  Edmonstbn  does  not  know  even 
the  name  of  this  disease;  and  there  are  strong  mternal  marks 
jof  his  nevj^  having  read  the  original  account  of  the  case, 
which  hjcha?  quoted.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  at  least 
have  called  it  a  case  ofwycfa/opia,  a  disease  of  which^  though 
it  is  to  be  esteemed  fery  uncommoti,  several  authentic  his^ 
lories  are  to  be  found  in  medical  records.  If  the  doctor  is 
pot  more  correct  in  his  other  quotations;,  than  we  have  found 
him  in  thi^y  he  has  performed  his  duty    to   the   public  most 

aretchedly ;  for  his  report  is  materially  erroneous,  both  in 
e  account  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  event  of  this  case. 
.   We  have  found  the  jexecotion  of  Dr.  Edmonston's  work 
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exactly  lo  correspond  with  opr  opinion  of  its  origiD^  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  writer.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  den* 
criplion  of  the  disease  under  its  variops  forms,  its  divistont> 
and  tbe enumeration  of  the  consequences,  which  are  apt  to 
ensue  from  it :  very  copious  in  the  account  of  the  causes^ 
^whether  external  or  internal,  which  produce  the  ophthalmia, 
and'suiBciently  correct  in  the  treatment  which  he  recom- 
mends in  its  various  stages.  But  still  the  whole  is  perform* 
ed  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  impress  the  conviction^  that 
the  author  has  had  any  particular  persona)  experience  of 
the  disease,  or  any  other  advantage  than  ^d  access  to  books 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  surgeon.  If  therefore  we 
are  not  inclined  to  set  much  valuc«^  on  his  labours,  it  is  be- 
cause, first,  we  do  noti  think  that  there  is  any  particular 
chasm  in  medical  literature,  which  this  work  is  calculated  to 
fill  up  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  this  delicate  organ  depends  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
upon  that  precise,  accurate,  and  discriminating  skill,  which 
is  to  be  obtained  by  an  abundant  experience  only.  W€  will 
ibowevei-  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extract :  the 
remark  it  contains  is  not,  we  believe,  without  novelty,  and 
may  serve  to  dissipate  an  alarm,,  which  is  often  excited  with- 
out  sufficient  foundation. 

*  The  cornea  sometimes,  aitd  in  particular  cases  assumes  a  milky 
appearance,  and   the  individaal  is  subject  to  temporary  blindness^ 
without  much  preceding  inflammation,  and  often  where  littlq  more 
had  operated  than  merely   a  determination  to   the   head.     I  had 
friquenily  observed  this  milky  appearance  of  the  cornea,   and  had 
been  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  came  on,  and  with  which 
it  disappeared  ;  but  i    had  no  accurate  conception  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  changes  were  effected,  until  my  friend,  Dr.  Barclay,  by 
stating  to  me  the  following  curious  observation,  enabled  me  in  some 
measure  to  e.\p>ain  it :  Trying  to  fill  the  vessels  of  the  cornea,  from 
one  of  tVe  veins  lying  on  the  outside  of  the   sclerotic,   he  injected 
mercury,  and  instantly  saw   the  cornea  become   opaque,  and  of  a 
nilky   colour.     The  appearance   led    him   to  suppose  that  he  had 
succeeded,  but  the  eye-ball  was  heavier,  and  both  the  sclerotic  and 
the  cornea  very  tense.     On  pressing  the    eye,  some  of  the  mercery 
yeturned  by    the  vein,  a  considerable  degree  of  the  tension  was  re- 
moved, the  cornea  recovered  part  of  its  transparency,  and  he  saw  a 
number  of  mercurial  globules,  lying  in  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  iris.    T:.ese  globules,  when  the  eye  was  shaken  horizontally 
from  right  to  left,  did  not  cross  towards  the  pupi1»  but  ran  round  in 
the  angle  in  which  he  had  observed  them,  showing  that  the  iris  must 
l)av«   been  convex  towards  the  cornea  at  that  time.     To  account  for 
the   return  of  transparency  in   the  cornea,  he  supp(oscd  that  the 
pressure  and  elasticity  of  the    vessels     had     driven    back '    the 
mercury,    and   satisfied   with    this  view,    he  resolved  to    inject 
another    eye,    and    preserve  it   afterwards  in    spirits.         In  re- 
moving the  HHiscIes  from  this  other  eye,  he  held  it  in  his  tefl 
hapdi  ttP^  ncpidentally  pressing  it  to  kee]^  it  stea^yi  to  his  grea( 
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surprize^  he  saw  the  same  appearance  which  he  had  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  mercury.  Instead  therefore  of  injecting  this 
eye  with  mercury  he  injected  it  with  water,  and  saw  the  cornea  ren- 
dered as  opaque  and  milky  in -its  colour  as  it  had  been  by  his  finer 
'injection.  The  conclusion  was  obvious;  that  the  opacity  arose 
from  tension,  and  the  teniion  in  two  of  the  cases  from  a  more  than 
usual  quantity  of  fluids/ 

These  facts  give  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  t)f  the 
production  of  a  temporary  dimness,  and  point  out  the  use 
oftnethods  of  depletion  in  such  cases.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  horses  to  becoqie  blind  after  they  are  sent  to  grass  (pro- 
bably from  a  dependant  position  of  the  head)  and  to  recover 
their  sight  again  in  a  very  short  time.  The  purgative  na^ 
tare  of  their  new  food  probably  assists  their  recovery. 

The  practical  part  of  the  volume  bears  the  same  marks 
as  the  rest,  of  its^having  been  derived  more  from  the  works 
of  preceding  writers,  than  from  personal  experience.  The 
author  seems  very  fond  of  criticising  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Ware.  This  gentleman  h^s  advised,  in  some  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  an  excision  of  a  portion  of  this 
membrane  as  preferable  to  a  simple  scarification.  Dr.  Ed- 
xnonston  thinks  this  process  totally  inadmissible  in  the  in* 
flammatory  stage  of  ophthalmia,  and  gives  several  reasons 
for  his  opinion.  We  must  take  leave  to  think  that  Mr.  Ware, 
who  has  performed  this  operation  probajbly  in  sohie  thousand 
instances,  is  a  more  competent  judge  of  this  matter  than 
Dr.  Edmonstop,  who  perhaps  has  not  done  it  once.  We 
must  also  take  the  same  liberty  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  the  ophthalmia,  said  to  ^irise  from  suppressed  gonorrhoea, 
of  which  Dr.  E.  has  given  us  a  very  frightful  description, 
from  the  accounts  of  other  writers,,  and  examples  of  which, 
he  would  make  us  believe,  have, fallen  under  his  own  obser* 
nation.  But  wfien  Mr5  Ware  declares,  that  he  has  never 
seen  such  an  eflPect  to  have  arisen  from  suppressed  go- 
norrhoea, and  when  we  consider  the  ample  opportunities 
he  has  enjoyed  fox  discovering  the  trutli,  and  we  cannot  per-' 
ceive  any  motive  for  his  concealing,  of  it,,  we  cannot  help 
paying  more  deference  to  his  authority  than  to  that  of  Dr. 
EdmoBston.  Not  that  we  will  subscribe  to  tlie  dictates  of  any 
master,  or  are  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  E.  where  justice 
we  think  to  be  due.  We  acknowledge  then  that  the  young 
theoijst  appears  sometimes  to  have  tb^  advantage  of  the  old 
practitioner,  in  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  inver-^ 
siou  of  the  atjc-lids,  h^  is  muc*b  more  simple  than  his  prede- 
cessor, and  his  account  is  probably  much  nearer  the  triith. 
Mr.  Ware  has  attributed  this  appearance  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-lids,  and  has  supposed  that  one 
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mascle  is  preternaturally  relaxed  and  another  contracted,  at 
the  same  time.  This  reasoning  Dr.  E.  reprobates  as  fanci- 
ful^  and  grounded  on  suppositions  that  are  at  once  gratqi* 
tous and  inadequate :  he  thinks  the  inv,ersion  isa consequence 
cF  previous  inflammation,  and  is  produced  immediately  by 
ulceration  on  the  iniernal  surface  of  the  lids.  This 
*will  naturally  cause  a  contraction  of  this  surface,  of  which 
the  trichiasis  will  be  a  consequence.  This,  if  gentle  methods 
fail,  will  require  a  corresponding  ulceration  to  be  made  on  the 
opposite  external  surface,  to  produce  an  opposite  contrac-' 
tion. 

We  trust  that  what  we  have  siaid  is  Enough  to  show  tha^ 
the  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  Dr.  Edraonston's  work  can 
have  proceeded  only  from  a  fair  and  unbiassed  estimate  of  its 
value.  We  think  it  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  student,  and 
that  it  may  properly  fill  a  vacant  corner  on  his  shelf,  provi^ 
deditdo  not  exclude  the  more  laboured  and  estimable  per- 
formances o(  men,  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
practiciB  of  this  single  branch  of  their  profession. 

Aht.  V.'t' J  biographical  History  of  England  from  the  Rc" 
volution  to  the  End  of  George  I*s  tteign  ;  being  a  Continua* 
iion  of  the  Hei\  J,  Granjyefs  Work:  consisting  of  Cha* 
racttn,  dispo\e4in  different  Classes,  and  adapted  ta  a  mc- 
thodual  Catalogue  of  engraved  British  Heads;  intersperse^ 
niih  a  V arte  t  if  of  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs  of  a  great  Num- 
ber  of  Persons,  not  to  be  found  in  any  biographical  PVojIcb 
Hhe  Materials  being  supplied  by  the,  Manuscripts  leftbt/Mp, 
Orattgry  and  the  Collections  of  the  Editor.  By  the  Rev^ 
Mark  Sable,  F.  J'  5-  ^  V^i^-  ^^9'  1^*  7^*  boards.  Rich* 
ardson.  180(5.  f 

ACOISTINUATIONof\fr.!GrangerTsB;iographical  History 
of  Englapf)  has  long  been  adesidefatum  with  the  collectors  of 
portraits  and  ^bie  lovers  of  anecdpte.  The  present  wor'k  will 
potentirfly  snpply  the  ijeficiency,  but  it  \vill  probably  excil^ 
some  other  person  in  the  republic  of  letters  to  complete  that 
part  of  the  work  ^hich  has  been  lett  unfinished.  Iti  the 
fcompositionoj  his  Biogj-aphical  History  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Gran^ 
gef  was  qeyer  cpolf^d  and  i)i$  enquiries  never  still.  He  spared 
neither  pams  nor  expense  Ip  th^  collection  of  materials,  and 
the  papers  which  he  left  at  his  death,  which  the  present  editor 
h^  methpdi^ed  and  prepared  for  publication,  with  numerous 
correction^  and  additions  of  his  owh,  afe  sufficient  to  prove 
hovy  pjerfect  thp  present  worl^  of  Mr.  Granger  would  have 
beef)  if  ^he  Ifeng^h  of  his  life  had  been  equal  to  the  intensity 
pf  his  diligence  and  the  vigilance  of  his  research.  Mr.  # 
I^Qble  fippears  to  have  acted,  the  part  of  an  abl^  ^nd  Judj* 
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tjious  continuatdrof  Mr.  Granger's  history ;  and  we  readily 
pardoB  pany  inaccuracies  and  mistakes  which  he  may  have 
<:ommitted^  when  yfe  consider  the  variety  of  materials  which 
he  had  to  adjust,  and  the  infinity  or  particulars  which 
he  had  to  combine.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Noble  had 
beein  ^lore  indulgent  in  communicating  his  authorities,  and 
-shown  what  is  the  basis  of.  proof  on  which  many  of  the  most 
important  anecdotes  in  these  three  volumes  rest,  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived.  We  esteem  this  to  be  a 
great  defect  in  the  present  publication.  Mr.Noble  had  either 
-authorities  to  which  he  could  have  appealed  for  ifce  numer- 
ous anecdotes^  &c.  which  he  has  detailed,  or  he  had  not;  if 
he  had,  thos^  authorities  ought  to  have  been  produced  ;  and  if 
he  had  not,  the  f^ct  should  either  have  been  mentioned  or  the 
anecdotes  suppressed.  Where  Mr.  Granger  or  Mr.  Noble  were 
eye-witnesses  or  ear- witnesses  of  the  particulars  which  they  re- 
late, we  can  cheerfully  give  them  credit  without  requiring  any 
additional  proof;  but  where  what  they  assert  is  grounded  on 
the  written  or  the  oral  testimony  of  others,  a  reference  should 
liave  been  made  tothe  original  authorities.  History  without 
any  reference  to  authorities,  or  any  documents,  loses  half 
its  interest,  because  it  loses  the  appearance  of  veracity. 

Biography  is  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  species 
of  history,  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  persons,  who  have  flourished  in  the  annals  of  any 
country,  must  in  fact  contain  an  epitomized  history  of  the 
genius,  manners,  sentiments,  the  political,  morai,  and  lite-^ 
rary  character,  of  the  people.  The  biographical  notices 
of  Mr.  Granger,  are  indeed  confined  to  those  persons  whos#» 
portraits  have  been  perpetuated  by  one  of  the  most  ele* 
gant  of  the  arts,  which  promotes  the  multiplication  of  pic- 
tures, ks  the  press  does  that  of  books.  Of  those  persons, 
indeed  whose  lineaments  have  been  traced  by  the  skill 
of  the  engraver,  there  will  be  found  many  who  have  been 
more  celebrated  for  their  vanity,  their  folly,  or  their 
crimes,  than  for  their  genius  or,  their  worth.  But  th« 
biographical  epitome  of  vanity  or  of  folly  is  seldom  with- 
out its  share  of  s^musement,  ahd  the  accounts  of  crimes 
can  hardly  be  destitute  of  salutary  admonition.  OFa  work 
like  the  present,  consisting  of  so  many  detached  and  in- 
sulated parts,  with  little  dependence  or  connection,  it  is  im» 
possible  to  furnish  a  regular  analysis,  or  to  describe  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  selection  of  particulars.  We  shall 
therefore  extract  from  the  three  volumes  which  are  now 
lying  before  us,  a  few  biographical  notices,  which  we  think 
likely  either  to  interest  or  amuse;  and  as  we  are  friends  to 
the  revolution  in  1688,  and  to  th^  house  of  Hanover, 
lyhich  that  event  Anally  honoured' with  the  British  ^rown^ 
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we  shall  commence  our  quotations  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
Ihe  princess  Sophia^  the  niece  of  Charles  the  1st  by  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  and  the  maternal  ancestor  of  his  present  majesty^ 

*  Sophia  had  been  in  habits  of  correspondence  with  James,  whose 
misfortunes  she  deplored  ;  and  evef  expressed  her  concern  to  WiU 
Jian)y  whom  she  personally  knew,  and  whose  character  she  adraiied* 
Though  attached  to  England  by  unfeigned.  par^alUy,  yet  she  had  the 
greatness  of  mind  to  desire  he  would  pass  by  her  in  favour  of  the  fa- 
inily  of  Stuart/  She  died  in  1714,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84?-  The 
writer  sa^^s  that '  she  had  as  many  virtues  and  confessedly  moxe  ac 
complishments  than  any  of  the  princesses  her  contemporaries. 
She  spoke  four  languages  with  fluency.  Low  Dutch,  German^ 
JFreucb,  and  Italian,  and  was  a  proficient  in  the  Latin  besides.  She 
xvas  as  great  a  worker  with  her  needle  as  Mary  11.  Those  pursuits  did 
pot  injure  her  health,  for  she  constantly  used  the  exercise  of  walk** 
ing  ;  age  had  not  marked  her  wiih  furrows,  nor  deprived  her  of 
teeth.-  .  ' 

Charles  Seymour,  the  sixth  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
^as  born  in  l6o2,  hacj  many  generous  and  noble  qualities, 
Ibut  tbeir  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  offensive  extravagance  of 
his  pride.  Of  that  priae  many  specific  acts  are  on  record, 
together  with  the  concomitant  mortifications  to  which  pride 
?ieyei:  fails  to  be  exposed.  Of  this  singular  noblemto  the 
Dride  was  not  less  than  that  of  a  king  with  the  sceptre  in  hif 
pand.     Jt  had  indeed  a  sort  of  imperial  air. 

'  His  servants  obeyed  by  sig»s.  The  country  roads  were  cleared 
jthat  he  might  pass  without  obstruction  or  observation.  ^'  Go  out  of 
the  Way/'  says  an  attendant  to  a  countryman  Who  was  driving  a  hog. 
.**  Why  V*  sai'l  the  boor,  >*  Because  my  lord  duke  is  coming,  and  he 
^oes  not  like  to  be  looked  upon."  The  mai)  enraged,  seizing  the  hog 
ty  his  ears,  held  him  ]up  to  the  window,  exclaiming,  **  1  will  sec  him, 
and  my  pig  shall  see  him  too.' 

His  first  wife  was  a  Percy  :  his  second,  a  Fiich,  daughter 
pf  the  earl  of  Wes^moiland.  His  pride  saw  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  a  Percy  and  a  Finch.  When  his  second  lady 
onc^  familiarly  tapped  him  on  tt^e  shoulder  with  her  fan,  he 
turned  round  with  an  indignant  30ur  countenance  and  said^ 

S  Jly  first  dutchess  was  a,Percy,,ai^d  she  never  took  such  a  liberty* 
His  t,wo  youngest  daughters  used  to  stand  and  w^tch  alternately  while 
he  sle]>t  in  an  afternoon  ;  L^dy  Charlotte,  being  tired,  sat  down  ;  ihe 
duke  waked,  and  displeased,  declared  he  Would  make  her  remember 
he  r  Wvint  of  decorum.  By  his  will  he  left  her  20,00pi.  less  than  her 
SJ.ster.* 

Mortified  pride  will,  as  experience  proves,  generate  ran- 
^cour  and  resentment  j  but  we  have  seldom  heard  of  any  per- 
manenl  billerness  excited  in  the  bosom  of  a,  parent  by  sqch 
a  I ri v i al  i n s ta n ce  jO f  u ni n te n tio n al  negl e C t.  The  (Juke  w a? 
so  uitacl^ed  to  precedency,  that  he  would  probably  have  ra* 
ther  submilled  to  tlie  pains  of  ctarvalioii  than  have  practisiade 
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the  cbristiao  precept  of  declining  the  seat  of  distinction  and 
taking  the  lowest  room.  Sir  James  Delaval  laid  a  wager  of 
10001.  that  he  would  take  precedence  of  the  duke,  whether 
he  would  or  no.'  He  accordingly  posted  himself  in  a  narrow 
road,  where  the  duke  was  to  pass :  Sir  James  had  the  arras  of 
the  house  of  Howard  painted  on  th^  pannels  of  his  coaeh^  and 
an  appropriate  livery  on  the  back  of  bis  attendants.  Somerset 
no  sooner  appeared^than  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  approach  was 
affected  by  the  servants  of  Sir  James.  The  proud  duke, 
scrupulously  attentive  to  a  point  of  etiquette,  drew  up  close  to 
the  hedge,  when  Sir  James  passing,  wished  his  grace  a  good 
morning,  and  won  his  wager  to  the  no  small  mortification  of 
the  unwilling  peer, 

WiJliam  111.  though  so  often  panegyrized,  does  not  appear 
to  have  deserved  all  the  praise  which  he  has  received.  The  af-. 
fectioQi  seem  barely  to  vegetate  on  the  dykes  of  Holland;  and 
the  bosom  of  William  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  their  influ- 
ence^ or  to  have  cherished  their  growth  more   than  the  rest 
of  (lis  countrymen.   He  was  cold  and  selfish,  incapable  of  at- 
tracting love  or  of  inspiring  personal  regard.     His  talents 
were  rather  those  uf  prudential  calculation  tban  comprehen- 
sive or  sublime.    His  apathy  enabled  him  to  bear  defeat  witli. 
an  apparent  magnanimity,  which  was  in  fact  only  the  result 
of  his  constitutional  insensibility.     His  courage   was  not  of 
the  most  elevated  species,  it  was  rather  a  physical  property 
than  the  moral  emanation  of  the  sou).     He  was  fond  of  in- 
flicting manual  chastisement  on  his  valets  and  attendants ;  and 
the  shoulder*j  of  his  pages  could  attest  the  presence  of  his 
cane.     Had  his  present  majesty  employed  the  same  mode  of 
knighting,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  hav6 
been  troubled  with  so  many  competitors  for  the  high  distinc- 
tion.    William  does  not  seem  to  have  c^arripd  bis  complai- 
sance to  any  great  length  towards  the  female  sex  :  even   to 
his  wife,  whom  he  con^sseil  that ^  he  hever  knew  guilty  of  aa 
indiscretion'  he  was  sullen  and  austere;  and  to  the  princess 
Anne  he  did  not  even  behave  with  the  civility  of  a  prince  or 
the  good  manners  of  a  gentleman.  '  When  she  wrote  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  taking  of  Namur,  he  never  answered  her 
letter.^  On  another  occasion  when  the  same  lady  was  with 
child  and  longed  for  peas,  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  very  de- 
liberately devoured  the  single  di3h,which  was  provided  for  the 
repast.     William,  like  most  other  sovereigns,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  without  tyrannical   propensities.     When  the 
house  of  commons  required  him  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards, 
his  rage  almost  got  the  better  of  his  discretion.  ^ 

*  When  be  first  heard  of  the  vote,  he  walked  for  sometime  through 
his  apurrments  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  stopped,  threw 
them-round  kiim  with  wildne£S,  and  suid,  **lf  FM^'tf^on  these  guards, 
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WilKam  the  fourth  earl  of  Gavendish  and  the  6rst  ,dute 
of  Devonshire^  was  the  principal  instrument  in  producing  the 
revolution  of  i6«8.  He  had  been  singularly  caressed  and' 
favoured  by  James^  but  the  syren  smiles  of  a  perfidious  court 
were  never  capable  of  estranging  his  heart  from  the  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  determined  to  subvert  a  go- 
vernment, which  was  verging  towards  an  intolerable  despo-^ 
tism. 

*  He  reposed  his  secret  at  ^rst  in  no  one's  bosom,  but  the  earl  of 
Danby's.  They  met  privately  on  a  morning  in  l6HS,  on  Whittington 
moor,  a  middle  place  between  Chatsworth,  Shevilon,  and  Aston,  all 
in  Derbyshire,  a  spot,  the  last  in  the  island  where  James  could  have 
supposed,  a  scheme  could  have  been  laid  to  dethrone  him.  The 
morning  ending  with  much  rain,  these  two  noble  lords  took  shelter 
in  the  poor  mean  village  alehouse,  the  sign  of  the  Cock  aijd  Pynot, 
in  the  sequestered  village  of  Whittington,  Their  persons  were  un- 
known te  the  village  publican  or  his  neighbours.  In  the  parlour  of 
this  house,  still  called  the  Plottiug  parlour,  ^only  15  feet  by  almost 
13,  sat  these  peers  frequently,  and  here  they  laid  a  scheine  which 
dethroned  James  and  established  freedom/ 

We  have  the  following  account  of  Mra.  Voss,  whose 
hands  and  arms  were  so  often  appropriated  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  many  noble  dames  whom  he  drew.  Sir  Godfrey 
had  conceived  a  violent  predilection  for  the  captivating  per- 
sonalities of  Mrs.  Voss,  but  the  lady  was  unfortunately  wed- 
ded to  one  of  the  society  of  friends,  who  did  not  like  to  part 
with  his  wife  without  a  valuable  compensation.  The  passion 
of  the  painter  was  not  intirely  separated  from  discretion. 
He  procured  by  a  bribe  the  charms  which  he  coveted  to 
possess ;  but  he  reimbursed  himself  byxonverting  the  same 
into  a  model  of  his  art.  '  The  hands  and  arms*  of  Mrs.  Vossv 
and  perhaps  her  neck  graced  the  form  of  numerous  noble 
dames,  and  many  Vere  undoubtedly  more  indebted  to  her 
than  to  nature  for  no  small  part  of  their  painted  fascinations. 

The  genius  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  seems  to  have 
made  ample  amends  for  the  defects  of  his  education.  He  could 
hardly  write  his  own  language,  and  yet  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  able  negociators  in  Europe.  He  had  that 
kind  of  intuitive  sagacity,  which  is  not  to  be  learned  from 
boolcs,  which  enabled  him  instantaneously  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances,  to  discover  the  latent  springs  of  action^ 
to  unmask  the  reserves,  and  to  penetrate  the  motives  pf  man- 
kind. This  ^ave  him  great  advantage  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  In  the  ^eld  his  eye  and  the  whole  intel- 
ligence of  his  soul,  were  at  once  present  in  every  part, 
quickly  discerning  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries,  mn  recti- 
fying his  own  ;  taking  immediate  ^^Yafttag^.ifjfj^ySj^ggft^ 
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tary  turns  of  fortune,  and  of  those  trivial  fatalities  or  over- 
sights, wbich  so  often  decide  the  events  of  war;  and  in  the 
cabinet  he  could  unravel  the  intricacies  of  intrigue,  and  pry 
into  the  preponderance  of  interests  by  his  native  perspicacity. 
^  He  discovered  the  politics  of  Frederic  1.  king  of  Pjussia, 
by  observing  the  maps  upon  his  table.' 

When  it  is  said,  Quisque  suae  faber  fortun®,  that  each  la- 
dividual  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  the  ad<ige  cannot 
be  deemed  true  without  ample  allowance  being  made  for  those 
apparently  frivolous  occurrences,  or  fortuitous  contingencies, 
which  have  no  connection  with  genius  or  worth,  buton  which 
future  success  and   eminence  seem  primarily  to  hinge  and 
principally   to   depend.     The  duke  of  Marlborough's  sister^ 
Arabella,  had  attracted  the  amorous  attentions  of  the  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  the  lid  ;  and  her  complaisance  oa  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  laid  the  first  ground-work   for  the 
elevation  of  her  family.    Her  brother  was  thus  brought  with- 
in  the  verge  of  the  court,  where  the  dutchess  of  Cleveland 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  him  by  her  passionate  regard,  and 
at  one  time  to  have  accompanied  her  smiles  with  a  donation 
of  dOOOl.   His  rise  in  the  army  became  rapid  ;  and  James  on 
bis  accession   distinguished   him  by   his  favour  and  created 
hiih  a  peer.     But  a  keen  perception  of  interest  soon  led  hitn 
to  desert  James  and  to  join  the  party  of  his  enemies ;  but  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  court,  till  the 
'  accession  of  Anne,  when  the  influence  of  his  wife  over  the  fee-* 
ble  mind  of  the  queen  procured  for  him  an  unbounded  ascen- 
dant m  the    government. — ^The    power  which  he  enjoyed 
seemed  to  be  no  otherwise  gratifying  than  as  it  n^inisterea  ta 
his  rapacity.  Avarice  has  been  called  the  vice  of  little  minds^ 
If  by  a  little  mind  we  mean  that  which  is  neither  enlarged  by 
science  nor  humanized  by  philanthropy,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce the  mintl  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  have  beeoi 
contemptibly  minute.     If  his  avarice  did  notoriginate  in  the 
defects  of  his  education,  it  was  certainly  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  those  checks  which  naturally  arise  out  of  a  cultiva-^ 
ted  mind.  The  relations  which  have  been  circulated  concern-  , 
ing  avarice,  often  seem  to  border  on  the   marvellous';  hut 
the  following  anecdote  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  seema  ' 
not, to  be  at  all  deflcientin  authenticity.     One  evening   at 
Lord  Bath's,  he  asked GeneralPulteuey, who  had  been  his  aid 
de  camp  ia  Flanders,  to  lend   him  sixpence  to  pay  his  chair 
Jlire >4o  his  reiidence  in  another  part  of  Bath.    The  sum  was 
lent;  but  the  duke  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  wager  was 
laid  that  ^e  would  not  hire  a  chair,  bt|t  put  the  money  in  his^. 
t>bcket  and  walk  home  on  foot.    One  of  the  company  fol- 
lowed his  grace,  and  found  him  trudging  home  with  pedes- 
Irian  bmnility.    Yet  this  very  maa'.who  was  a  slave  to  pelf,- 
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•ppears  to  have  possessed  the  happy  art  of  preserving  the 
equiliUrium   of  his  temper  amid     vexations   and   iiicoave- 
niences  in  wliich  the  bosoms  of  others  are  nsually  tempesLed 
with  rage  and  discontent.     A  hard  rain  once  coming  on,  as 
he  was   riding  with  commissary   Mariot,  the  duke   asfced 
for  his  cloak  ;  and  the  man  not  bringing  it  immediately^  he 
asked  for  it  again  ;  but  received  this  insolent  reply  :    '  You 
must  stay^  Sir^  if  it  rains  cats  and  do^s^  till  I  can  ^et  it.'  The 
duke  coolly  observed  to  his  companion,   '  I  would  not  be  of 
that  fello1f?^s  temper,  for  all  the  world  !'  And  the  same  temper 
which  the  duke  evinced  under  trivial  he  manifested  under 
greater  and  more  serious  mortifications.    Though  the   mili- 
tary talents  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  have  been  eclipsed 
by  many  of  those  whose  genius  has  been  excited  by  the  tur- 
bul^t  period  of  the  French  revolution,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  possessed  one  species  of  talent  which  may  endure  a  com- 
parison with  any  of  his  successors  ;«-*that  of  communicating 
an   army  composed  of  the  most  discordant  materials,    of 
different  nations,  languages  and  religions,  the  enthusiastic  im- 
pulse of  a  common  interest  and  a  common  cause, — a  spirit  of 
energy  and  of  concord,  which  pervaded  the  whole  and  ani« 
mated  every  pari.     ^ 

It  is  witJ)  no  common  pleasure  that  we  behold  genius 
emerging  from  obscurity ;  and  the  culture  of  the  mind  stre- 
nuously prosecuted  in  circumstances  of  penury  and  distress. 
Thomas  Britton  was  apprenticed  to  a  dealer  in  small  coal, 
which  trade  he  afterwards  exercised  in  the  parish  of  Clerken- 
well.  His  occupation  did  not  prevent  him  from  attaining  to 
a  considerable  proficiency  in  chemistry,  music,  and  particn* 
Jarly  in  the  black*Iettered  lore.  In  the  morning  he  was  seea 
crying  smuU  coal ;  and  in  the  evieping  he  was  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  both  sexes  to  witness  the  exertion  of  his 
musical  powers. 

/ 

'  Ladies  of  rank  W€rc  frf^qucntJy  seen  climbing  to  his  loft  by  a 
ladder  to  regale  their  ears.*  *  This  self-taught  genius  did  not  scru- 
ple to  appear  in  his  check-shirt  wlien  he  jmet  a  weekly  society  of 
black-lettered  literati,  though  there  were  noble  lords  present; 
when  leaving  his  sack  and  measures  at  the  threshold,  he  was  shown 
into  the  apartment,where  be,  in  common  with  the  other  members,  pro- 
duced'his  books,  collected  from  stalls  and  blind  alleys.*  ,    ' .» 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  ventriloquist,  who  during 
a  musical  conversation,  pronounced  these  words  as  if  fr^m  a 
distance,  ^  Thomas  Britton,  go  home,  for  thou  shalt  die.'  Thifi 
incident  |)ressed  upon  bis  mind,,  which  Vas  pot  free  from  sur 
persiition,  and  accelerated  his  dissolution  in  J7 14. 

Thomas  Woolston,  who' was  born  in  iGGj),  presents  i^s  wiUi 
the  singular  spectacle  of,a  christian  divine  attacking  the  truth 
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of  Christianity.  His  works  caused  a  great  ferment  *wlien  they 
first  appeared;  but  instead  of  being  refuted  by  argument,  go- 
vernment had  very  Unwisely  recourse  to  the  illogical  method 
of  persecution.  His  productions  were  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman  :  the  author  was  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  and  to  pay  a  fine.  Dr.  Clarke  al  thai  time 
condemned  ^he  rigor  of  these  proceedings,  as  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  toleration.  When  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment expired,  Woolston  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  ;  and  he 
remained  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench ;  here  an  epi- 
demic complaint  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  Jan.  C7.  1733. 

Woolston  certainly  erred  in  ]>oint  oFjudgmentft;  hut  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sincere  in  the  opinions  which  he  embra- 
ced, and  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  love  of  truth,  more 
than  the  impulses  of  singularity  in  their  publication*  His 
moral  character  was  without  a  blot;  and  his  death  manifest- 
ed a  conviction  of  integrity  and  innocence.  When  he  found 
his  end  approaching,  he  said,  *  This  is  a  struggle  which  all 
men  must  go  through  ;  which  I  bear  not  only  patiently,  but 
with  willingness.'  He  then  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
mouth;  and  died  without  a  groan. 

Religious  persecution  is  always  the  object  of  our  abh<Mr- 
rence,  whetner  it  be  exercised  by  protestant  or  catholic 
The  morality  of  the  persecution,  does  not,  according  to  our 
notions,  vary  with  the  persecuting  sect ;  it  is  bad  in  all ;  in 
all  it  is  the  usurpation  of  a  power,  which  does  not  belori^ 
to  man.  The  following  does  not  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a^ 
individual;  agonizing  in  torture,  or  expiring  on  the  rack, 
bat  it  interests  our  sympathy  by  the  rigour  of  the  sentence, 
combined  with  the  mild  inoffensive  virtue  of  the  individual. 
Paul  Atkinson  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  condemned 
under  the  penal  statute  of  William  111.  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment in  Hurst  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  he 
lived  '  with  cheerful  conaposure,  beloved  and  respected  by 
the  keeper  of  the  castle  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  an 
unfortunate,  amiable  man.*  He  was  occasionaljy  ^indulged 
with  the  permission  of  walking  abroad,  when  some  unchari- 
table bigots,  offended  with  the  indulgence- which  he  expe- 
rienced, made  their  complaints  accordingly  ;  and  the  poor 
friar  retired  to  his  miserat)le  apartment  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  died  in  1729  at  the  age  of  seventy- four,  after 
•  having  passed  thirty  years  in.  durance  vile.  The  act,  by  whicU 
Atkinson  was  cpndemned,  was  not  repealed  till  ijl^i 

Thomas  Heaine,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  was  ori- 
ginally an  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of  Francis  Cherry,  esq. 
but  instead  of  attending  to  his.  business  he  is  said  tp  have 
had  his  nose  always  in  a  book.  His  kind  master,  however, 
discovered  his  capacity,  seiit  him  to  school,  and  afterwards 
had  him  entered  at  St,  iidmundVhall,  Oxford.  There  the  vio- 
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lence  of  bis  Jacobitical  prejudices  prevented  his  prefement, 
without  relaxiog  his  antiquarian  research.  The  scholar  has 
been  much  indebted  to  the  expJoring  diligence  of  Hearne. 
Antiquarians  are  generally  reckoned  odd  animals^  and  the 
appearance  of  Hearne  was  not  calculated  to obhterate the  un« 
favourable  prepossession.    He  is  said^ 

*  Of  all  lumber-headed,  stupid-looking  beings,  to  have  had  the 
most  stupid  appearance,  not  only  in  his  Countei|^nce,  '  but  his 
«very  limb.— No  neck  ;  his  head  looking  as  if  he  were  peeping  out 
of  a  sack  of  corn,  his  arms  short,  and  clumsy,  remarkably  ill-placed 
on  his  body,  his  legs  ditto.* 

Saunderson^  the  celebrated  mathematician,  lost  his  sight, 
when  he  was  only  one  year  of  age,  so  that  he  never  re- 
tained «ny  recollection  oMight  or  colour,  but  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  literature  and  philosophy^  in  the  most  in* 
auspicious  circumstances^  is  surprizing*  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
lecture  on  different  branches  of  philosophy.  '  He  explaiqed 
optics,  light,  colours,  theory  of  vision,  effect  of  glasses,  phs- 
Bomena  of  the  rainbow,  &c.  by  the  knowledge  oflines^  on 
geometrical  principles.*  On  the  resignation  of  Wbiston,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Lucasian  chair.  The  acuteness  of  his 
other  senses,  seemf^d  to  have  made  amends  for  the  privation 
of  his  sight. 

*His  hearing,  and  feeling  were  exquisite,  he  ev«n  perceived  the 
passing  cloud  ;  and  knew  in  a  calm  when  he  passed  a  tree^  by  the 
jiir.  He  played  well  upon  the  flute,  and  was  so  perfect ly  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  music,  that  he  could  distinguish  to  the  fifth  part  of  a 
noX9,  He  knew  the  size  of  a  room  by  sound  ;  and  the  distaacjc 
he  was  frofnthe  wall;  and  if  he  had  once  walked  over  a  pavement  ina 
court  or  piazza,  which  reflected  sounds,  he  knew,  when  he  went  again, 
the  exact  place  he  was  in.  The  nicety  of  his  touch,  was  sUch  that 
he  ccwjld  detect  spurious  medals  by  the  perception  of  inequalities, 
which  escaped  the  eye;  but  he  could  not  tell  the  difference  of  co- 
loured cloths,  he* 

This  acuteness  of  sense  in  the  philosopher  was  combined 
with  an  irritability  of  disposition,  which  diminished  bis  value 
as  a  companion  and  friend. 

Instances  of  credulity  have  been  common  in  all  ages,  but 
perhaps  the  following  may  rank  among  the  prodigies  of  hu- 
man belief.  In  1726,  Mary  Tofts  of  Godalming  in  Surry 
pretended  thafr  she  was  gifted  with  the  extraordinary  faculty 
of  producing  rabbits  by  parturition  ;  and  declared  that  in  one 
year  she  had  been  safely  delivered  of  Seventeen  of  these  sala- 
cious quadrupeds.  £normous  as  this  absurdity  may  appear, 
several  physicians  and  divines  gave  ample  credence  to  the  tale. 
And  the  learned  Wbiston,  the  matheuiatical  professor  at  Cani- 
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bridge,  was  weak  enough  not  pnly  lo  place  implicil  belief 
in  this  *  monstrous  conception/  but  to  consider  it  as  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prophecy  in  Esdrasl !! 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  what  we  hope 
will  prave  an  agreeable  melange  from  these  amusing  volumes. 
To  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
collectors  of  portraits,  they  will  furnish  no  unpalatable  re- 
past ;  and  thise  who  have  either  no  inclination  or  no  ability 
Co  purchase  the  books,  will  perhaps  thank  us  for  the  specimen* 
which  we  have  exhibited  of  this  multifiirious  publication. 


Art.  VI. — The  Triumphs  of  Petrarch  :  translated  into  Eng^ 
lish  Verse,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the 
JRev»  Henry  Boi/d,  A,  M,  S^c.S^c.  Translator  of  Dante,  S^c. 
^c.  127720.  7s.  6d,     Longman.  I8O7.  » 

WE  were  induce^,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Boyd 
had  executed  his  task  of  ihe  '  Divina  Commedia/  to  form  a 
favourable  expectation  of  the  present  volume.  In  translat- 
ing Dante  he  seems  to  have  caught  some  inspiration  from 
his  original.  The  structure  of  liis  verse  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted^  his  cadences  were  often  sonorous,  his  language 
dignified,  and, (if  he  sometimes  expressed  himself  so  darkly 
as  to  create  in  us  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  ci'early  under- 
stand what  he  would  be  at,)  that  very  darkness  had  some- 
what imposing  in  it. ,  It  has  been  very  justly  remarked  that 
a  narrow  boundary  separates  the  sublime  from  tlie  unintel- 
ligible. 

When  this  new  book  was  announced,  we  had  immediate 
recourse  to  our  Petrarch;  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  although  the. 
Trionfi  had  been  often  in  our  mouths  before,  we  were  not  at 
all  confident  of  having  ever  read  them.  Our  hopes  were 
considerably  damped  by  the  perusal,  and  at  last  perished  iu 
Mr.  Boyd'^  first  page.  Our  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  is, 
that  the  insipid  pedantry  of  the  original  is  e<jualled  only  by 
the  prosaic  flatness  of  the  translation.  lo  other  respects, 
it  is  accurate  enough,  as  well  as  plain  and  intelligible.  There 
are  00  faults  of  grammar  or  style  to  startle,  no  false  glare  of 
sentiment,  no  bombast,  no  affectation,  to  disgust  the  reader  j 
and  he  who,  not  understanding  Italian,  yet  wishes  to  talk 
about  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch^  as  one  having  authority/  , 
may  safely  refer  to  this  book,  and  quote  or  argue  upon  the 
strength  of  it  without  fear  of  committing  any  palpable  blun- 
der. 

The  poem,  or  rather  series  of  little  poems,  to  which  this 
title  is  given,  consists,  according  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  times. 
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of  a  Jong,  dry^tediou?  allegory  interspersed  most  ricbly  with, 
classical  allusions,  with  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Ve- 
nus, Cupid,  and  Diana,  Achilles,  Hector  and  Priam,  Epami^ 
Hondas  and  Alexander,  Casar,  Brntus,  and  Pompey,  To  es- 
timate the  merits  of  the  original  we  must  carry  Jback  our  ima- 
giHations  to  the  era  in  which  it  was  composed.  The  world 
was  then  emerging  from  the  thick  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
licarning,  which  had  been  long  confined  to  onl  or  two  solita- 
ry cells  in  some  few  of  the  convents  of  Europe,  began,  to  be 
i generally  felt  and  esteemed,  and  the  most  common  fabulous 
listorical  relations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  dignify  the 
pages  of  Lempriere  and  Ainsworth^  possessed,  at  that  time, 
the  charm  of  novelty.  The  Troubadours  were  then  the  stan- 
dards of  taste  and  eloquence  throughout  Europe.  TWey  had 
long  dealt  in  allegory  ;  and,  from  their  jexamples,  the  courts 
of  rich  noblemen  and  sovereign  princes  instituted  the  diver- 
sions of  shews  and  pageants  by  which  the  impressions  of  the 
f»oetry  so  much  in  fashion  were  only  conveyed  in  a  more 
ively  manner  to  the  senses. 

The  Italian  writers  soon  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  by  substituting  truth  and  simplicity  to  allegory,  and 
the  real  graces  of  sentiment  and  language  to  affectation  and 
puerility.  It  was  much  longer,  in  other  countries,  before  the 
pupils  of  the  Troubadours  were  able  to  shake  off  the  tram- 
mels of-their  teachers;  the  change  was, every- where,  accom- 
plished only  by  degrees.  Petrarch,  who  became  the  father 
of  a  very  extensive  class  of  modern  poetry  by  his  sonnets 
and  canzoni,  relapsed  into  all  the  vices  of  the  age  when  he 
descended  to  the  composition  of  his  Trionji,  They  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  the  decl'me  of  life,  when  the  ardour 
of  his  early  genius  had  completely  evaporated,  when  he  be- 
gan to  look  upon  past  follies  with  the  severity  of  remorse, 
and  thought  the  only  atonement  for  the  publication  of 
his  errors  was  to  recant  them  in  the  strains  of  cold  morality^ 
But  they  possessed  one  merit,  ^i  least,  which  it  is  not  possi« 
bleto  transfuse  into  any  translation,  and  the  .only  merit, 
probably,  wliich  has  ensured  to  them  the  fame  and  credit 
they  enjoy  :  the  purity  of  Petrarch's  language,  the  highest 
commendation  of  his  youthful  peri'or^ances,  had  not  aban- 
doned him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  therefore,  at  a  period  when  the 
Italian  tongue  was  yet  in  a  rude  and  fluctuating  state,  the  - 
Trionfi  might  lay  claim  to  a  value  which  we  are  now  no  lon- 
ger able  duly  to  appreciate.  - 

The  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  the  present  vo- 
lume contains  some  account  of  a  most  singular  institotion 
which  was  known  in  France  under  the  naCneof^The  courts 
of  love.'  This  account,  tliough  interspersed  with  some  curious 
particulars,  is  not  detailed  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and 
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does  not  seem  immediatelj  called  foi'by  the  occasian.  The 
original  rules  and  orders  of  chivalry  introduced  a  kind  of 
heroic  love  into  the  character  of  the  times^  of  which  it  sooa 
xnade  the  most  essential  part;  but  the  natural  propensity  of 
mankind  did  not  suffer  the  most  violent  of  passions  to  remain 
long  subject  to  the  regulations  of  rotnantic  purity  ;  the  no» 
blest  knights  and  proudest  ladies  gradually  fell  off  from  their 
high  pretensions^  and  the  compositions  of  minstrels  and 
Troubadours,  (a  race  of  idle  wanderers,  devoted  to  pleasure,) 
conspired  to  dissolve  the  short-lived  phantom  of  ideal  ho- 
nour. Then  it  was  that  the  first  doctrines  of  chivalry,  being 
perverted, served  to  complete  the  universal  seduction;  and, 
probably,  the  state  pf  manners  throughout  Europe,  but  es- 
pecially in  Fran'ce,  was  never  more  corrupt  and  debauched 
than   in  the  age  of  Petrarch.  ^     , 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  poem  ;  but  afker 
we  have  said  that  the  whole  is  one  continued  allegorical 
vision  which  the  poet  supposes  himself  to  hav€  witnessed, 
beginning  with  a  pageant  of  Love  in  his  car  attended  by 
.crowds  ot  celebrated  followers  of  all  descriptions  and  all  ages 
and  nations,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Italians,  of 
whom  very  little  more  than  the  names  are  given  through  a 
tedious  string  of  1000  lines  and  upwards  ;  that  it  then  pro«- 
ceeds  to  the  triumph  of  ChaUity,  another  pageant,  intro- 
duced by  the  name  of  Laura,  thence  to  the  more  gloomy 
picture  of  Death  and  his  train  ;  where  the  fair  opportunity 
given  the  poet  for  pathetic  and  beautiful  description  is  used 
to  very  little  advantage  by  himself^  and  to  much  less  by  his 
translator ;  and  that  we  are  lastly  hufried  through  time  into 
e^erwf/y,  with  quite  enough  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  but 
noneatall  of  poetical  imagery,  having  first  been  carried  to  the 
temple  of  Fame  through  crowds  of  devotees  as  classically  dull 
as  those  Who  thronged  the  procession  of  Love ;  after  we  have 
given  this  summary  of  what  is  to  be  expected,  we  shall  very 
readily  be  excused  for  giving  only  one  extract  as  a  specimen 
of  the  execution.  We  will  select  it  from,  what  at  least  ought 
to  be  the  most  interesting  passage  in  the  book,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Laura's  death.  \ 

-     **  Yet  why  the  anguish  of  that  day  recall  ?  — 
Friendly  Oblivion  !  spread  thy  thicktst  pall 


O'er  my  past  woes,  that  ^ords  can  ill  display, 

For  prose  too  mournful,  or  the  Muses*  lay  I  — 

**  Etherial  purity  from  earth  is  fle*!, 

Beauty  and  worth  are  numbered  with  the  dead;'* 

So  mourn'd  the  drooping  dames  about  the  funeral  bed 
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^  How  is  the  light  eclips'd  which  Heaven  supplied. 

Too  soon  recaird!  what  beacon  now  shall  guide 

Our  dubious  steps  on  that  unbeaten  road, 

"Where  herpurelamp,  with  light  transcendant,.show'd 

What  fine  gradations  lead  the  female  train. 

Like  saints  to  live,  and  join  their  blissful  re    ,^^^^ 

That  heavenly  voice  no  more  shall  charm  our 

With  strains  that  seemM  the  music  of  the  spheres." 

The  fatal  moment  came  at  last  that  show'd 

The  Virtues,  soaring  from  their  pale  abode 

In  one  bright  orb,  that  o'er  the  welkin  drew 

A  track  of  glory  wherfe  the  spirit  flew. 

No  meddling  friend  that  haunts  the  parting  soul 

Dar'd  on  that  couch  his  baleful  ^yes  to  roll, 

Or  his  tremendous  features  there  disclose 

Till  languid  Nature  sought  her  last  repose, 

And  Death  his  task  performed :  but  now  at  last. 

When  they  beheld  the  vital  struggle  past. 

When  trembling  Hope  was  frozen  to  Despair, 

All  Hx^'A  their  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  air 

ThatstiU  her  face  adorn'd  ;  the  lamp  of  life 

Secm'd  not  to  yield  with  long  reluctant  strife, 

But,  with  a  lambent  self-consuming  fire, 

By  slow  gradations  gently  to  expire, 

Of  nutriment  depriVd  ;  no  mark  was  seen 

By  pain  impressed  on^reF-seraphic  mien  ; 

No  earthy  hue  her  pallid  cheek  display'd  ; 

But  the  pure  snow,  that,  when  the  winds  are  laid. 

Clothes  the  long  Appenines  with  shining  vest,, 

Seera'd  on  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  rest. 

Like  one  recumbent  from  her  toils  she  fay, 

Losing  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day : 

And  from  her  parting  soul  an  heavenly  trace 

Seem'd  yet  to  play  upon  her  lifeless  face. 

Where  Death  enamour'd  sate,  and  smilM  with  angel  grace, 


.} 


We  will  criticise  no  further  on  this  passage  than  by  observ* 
ipg  that  the  concluding  lines  do  not  at  all  answer  the  tender 
simplicity  of 

*  Quasi  un  dolce  di^rroir  ne*  fuoi  begli  occhi 

Sendo  lo  spirto  gia  da  lei  diviso, 

Era  quel  che  raorir  chinman  gli  sciocchi. 
Morte  bella  pareanel  suo  bel  yjso.' 
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Art.  VII. — Public  Characters  (f  HOT,     Svo.    pp,55l. 
lOs.Gd.    Phillips, 

IF  we  were  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  bookseller's 
^ulogiuui  of  British  worthies,  we  might  safely  regard  our- 
selves as  elevated  to  no  common  pitch  of  national  gran- 
deur and  distinction.  We  might  repose  in  quiet  in  the  se« 
4iiirity  of  our  houses  when  we  reflected  on  the  able  generals^ 
the  sagacious  statesmen,  and  the  disinterested  patriots  who 
direct  our  pubhc  affairs.  We  might  conclude  ourselves  to 
have  arrived  at  a  second  a^e  of  gold  from  which  vice  had 
fled,  and  whert  talents  and  reason  alone  bore  the  sway. 
What  a  melancholy  satire  u»'On  ihe  truth  !  We  might  indeed 
in  Christian  charity  believe  the  writers  of  this  performance 
to  be  deep  dealers  in  irony,  to  be  men  of  tliat  quizzical  dis- 
position ofwhich  the  very  solemnity  is  suspicious.  Thecourtt 
of  law  might  interfere  with  direct  censures  of  private  cha-. 
racters,  but  this  profound  irony  can  be  reached  by  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  criticism.  There  is  a  mixture  however  ia 
this  compilation,  it  is  true  that  we  see  no  blame  attached 
lo  the  conduct  of  any  person ;  but  where  praise  is  always 
bestowed  it  must  sometimes  be  just^  like  the  children's 
Watches,  which  are  sure  to  be  right  once  in  the  twelve 
hours.  Yet  we  should  guess  that  this  benevolent  plan  has 
pot  met  the  universal  approbation  of  the  world.  A  con- 
temptuous notice  is  bestowed  in  the  preface  on  the  maledic- 
tions of  spme  critics,  who  are  said  to  appear  eager  to  detract 
from  those  literary  labours  of  which  they  never  can  become 
the  subjects.  Unhappy  men  1  to  be  precluxied  for  ever  from 
the  delights  of  this  honourable  exhibition.  Yet  we  would 
seriously  advise  the  editors  of  the  publication  before  us  to  be 
cautious  of  such  threats,  ft  must  have  bad  effects  if  it  were 
generally  understood  that  abuse  of  thePublic  Characters  would 
procure  an  exclusion  from  its  praises  .and  its  notice.  It  is 
ipipossible  to  say  how  maiy  enemies  might  be  fostered  by  the 
idea,  and, how  many  modest  men  would  prefer  obscurity  and 
silence  to  a  trumpeting  of  the  circumstances  of  their  private 
^ves,  sometimes  at  least  without  attention  to  accuracy,  and 
almost  always  we  believe  without  consent  of  the  parties. 

Onepbjection  which  has  been  made  to  the  former  volumes 
of  this  work,  though  in  our  mind  with  no  very  just  foundation, 
has  been  that  the  characters  described  were  not  of  sufficient 
celebrity.  But  upon  an  impartial  review  we  cannot  but 
acktiowledge  that  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  the  pub- 
lic must  necessarily  have  been  interested  in  a  weil-wfitten 
account  of  the  personages  whose  lives  have  appeared  in  the 
Public  Characters.  At  all  events  thiere  certainly  is  i>ot  one  of 
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the  specimens  of  biography  ia  the  present  volume  of  whiclj 
the  subject  \va&  not  for  Oi^e  reason  or  other  of  consideraWe 
previous  notoriety.     There  have  now  been  presented  to    the 
world  nine  volumes  of  this  contemporaneous  and  io^perfect 
biography.  Almost  yearly  the  number  of  lives  hasdiminished, 
©nd  having  begun  at  seventy-one  has  now  dwindled  to  twenty- 
four;  though  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  in- 
creased skill  in  the   art  of  dilatation  and  extract,  or  a$  an 
evidence  of  the  poverty  of  public  virtue,  we  pretejjd  notip 
determine  without  farther  enquiry. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  appears  Mr.  Whitbread,  introduced 
l>y  the  foilowing  extraordinary  quotation  froin  Sir  William 
Jones* 

Since  all  must  life  resign 
TRose  s\ve€t  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'Tis  folly  I©  decline, 
And  sieal  inglorious  to  its  silent  grave. 

A  biographical  account  of  General  Wolfe  could  not  have 
been  introduced  with  more  military  pomp  ;  and  we  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  author  how  many  poetical  allusions  might 
have  been  fotmd  inHnitely  more  happily  adapted  lo  the  life 
of  Mr.  Whrtbread.       *    ^ 

Immediately  after  this  poetical  introduction  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  merits  of  the  present  age  and  the  deitaerits 
of  the  feudal  times  ;  and  the  causes  are  detailed  which  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  ancient  barons  and  the  rise  of  tht  yeo- 
manry of  England.  This  flourish  being  cwApleted,  we  at  last 
arrive  at  the  father  ofMr.  VVhitbread,  who  by  diligence  and 
patience  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  reared 
that  immense  brewing  manufactory  in  Chiswell  Street,  of 
which  the  value  together  with  that  of  the  stock  is  here  assert- 
cd  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Having  obtained  wealth,  bis  next  object  of  ambition 
was  to  ally  himself  fo-rank,  which  he  effected  by-ftiarrying 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Cornwallis*;  The  present  member  for 
Bedford  was  t,he  fruit  of  this  union,  and  was  born  ir>  the  year 
175^.  He  was  liberally  educated  "by  his  father,  and  travelled 
^b'rough  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  Europe,conducl- 
cd  hy  iVl,r.  Coxe,  tlie  author  of  some  tnost  excellent  ^  travels/    > 

The  public  lite  of  M  r.  Whit-hread  is  better  known  thun  his 
private ;  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  an' 
early  period, and  hassteadilysupported  during  his  whole  career 
the  cause  of  the  whigs^  and  the  best  interests  of  his  country  ; 
but  his  cliief  cclehrily  isderived  from  the  active  part  which  he 
took  against  Lord  Melville.  The  editor  of  this  worjc  how- 
ever  has  resolved  to  omit  none  of  Mr.   Whitbread's  merits^,' 
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RTid  has  copied  at  full  length  fromDebrett's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates as  many  of  this  gentlenian's  speeches  as  fill  the  impor- 
tant number  of  sixty-seven  pages,  including  extracts  from 
tfae-journal  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  to  this  we 
add  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  matter  which  has  nu 
immediate  relation  to  the  biography  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  such 
as <:onjecturcs  upon  the  origin  of  brewing,  ihe  in troductioa 
of  hops,  and  the  quantity  of  porter  annually  sold  by  the  great 
houses  in  London,  we  may  guess  how  much  of  an  hundred 
pages  which  the  life  occupies,  is  really  devoted  to  the  sub* 
ject  which  is  professed  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  is  next  prodifced  to  the  public,  and  the  ac« 
tountof  his  life  prefaced  by  a  childish  philippic  against  the 
great  and  the  wise.  Where,  says  the  author,  is  the  biographer 
lo  find  an  honest  man  I  Not,  answers  he  to  his  own  question, 
not  in  the  palace  ot  the  king,  not  in  the  tent  of  the  war- 
rior, not  in  the  porch  of  the  philosopher.     Perhaps,  Mr.Au* 
thcr,  not  even  in   Grub  Street.     How  desperate   the  times 
when  honest  men  are  so  scarce  !     We  marvel  whether  our 
author  ever  saw  an  honest  man,  or  whether  he   would  know 
one  if  he  should  happen  to  meet   hi;n.     We    hope  at  leasjt 
4hat  he  need  not  say  like  Shylock  in  the  play,  ^  What  has  di 
honest  man  to  do  in  my  closet  [*'  From  such  an  introductiou 
our  judicious  readers  may  infer  that  Mr-  Hobhouse  is  a  raaa 
x>fthis  honourable  description,  in  a  word   that, he  is^  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,«ihe  noblest  work  of  God.  From  a  flou^ 
rish  about  ^  race  and.  /ancestors  and  other  things  which,  we 
have  not  made  ourselves,'  it  is,we  presume,  to  be  inferred  that 
,Mr.  Hobkouse   has  no  great  ancestry  to  boasi  of.     He  was 
*  educated, like  most  other  boys, at  school, and  from  school  went 
to  college,  where  his  most  remarkable  atchievement  was  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Lord  Sidmouth.     From  college   he 
passed  to  the  Temple,  vvhcKe  having  a  habit   of  forming  inli- 
macies  he  insinuated   himself  into  some  degree  of  friendship 
with  Mr,Pitt.  Ill  health  prevented  him  from  pursuinghislegal 
studies,  and  he  proceeded  to  travel  on  tiie  coniioent.    Of  these 
travels  he  wrote  an  account,  from  which  six  pages  areexlract- 
ed  asfidue  testimony  of  respect,  and  we  must  confess  that  the 
extract  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  life.    Mr.  Hobhouse 
-wrote  besides  various  pamphlets,  all  on  the  side  of  liberality 
•  and  public  freedom,  and  about  eleven  years  ago  became  a 
membei*  of  parliament.  He  supported  the  Whig  party  in  gene- 
ral, thougt  he  rather  aimed  at  the  character  of  an  independ* 
ent  man.     His  coalition  with  Mr.  Addington  and  Uissubse- 
.  <)uent  political  conduct  are  so  recent  as  lo  be  generally  kno\vn. 
Lord  Redesdale  is  the  next  subject  of  biography,  and  \be 
account  of  thnt  nobie  personage  is   introduced  by  a  disser- 
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tation  upon  llie  origin  of  nobility;  the  account  itself  is  na^ 
better  than  an  eulogium  interspersed  with  a  few  dates.  To  sup- 
port the  consistency  of  Mr.  Pi tt*s  friends  with  regard  10  Ca- 
tholic  measures,  must  ahvays  be  a difficuh  undertaking.  But 
to  prove  the  consistency  of  Lord  Redesdale  must  be  as  knpos* 
sibie  as  to  beheve  in  the  liberality  of  his  opinions. 

Next  iippears  Mrs.  Charles  Kern  hie,  formerly  Mis*  De 
Camp,  and  well  known  by  her  pleasing  performances  on  the 
theatrical  boards.  This  lady  is  not  so  unworthy  of  a  place 
next  a  chancellor  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  We  learn 
here  that  her  family  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  De  Fleury^ 
and  we  hare  a  story  related  of  a  private  marriage  of  a  mein#> 
ber  of  that  illustrious  French  house  with  a  simple  country 
girl,  from  which  union  sprang  the  father  of  Mrs.  Kemble.  ll 
is  represented  that  thisgirl  waswroughtupnn  after  the  deaih  of 
her  husband  by  his  proud  father  to  drop  his  name.  This  is  called 
'insufferable  pride^'  though  it  is  certain  that  such  marriages 
would  in  any  country  be  annulled  if  the  noblesse  had  il  in 
their  power.  A  just  provision  for  the  offspring  otight  un- 
donbtedly  to  be  made.  But  when  we  soberly  consider  \^^% 
prejudices  of  high  birth  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  we 
'shall  not  be  so  eager  to  condemn  to  infamy  the  attem(>t  of  a 
nobleof  illustrious  rank  to  preserve  untainted  the  purity  of 
bis  blood.  Mrs.  Kemble's  father  being  disappointed  of  be* 
coming  a  French  peer^  exerted  his  talents  as  a  musician  at 
first  with  considerable  success.  He  was  tempted  however 
to  try  the  golden  land  of  Knglan<l,  where  he  experienced  a 
total  failure.  Mrs.  Kembte  appeared  on  the  stage  while  yet  a 
mere  child,  and  has  enjoyed  a  constant  flow  of  prosperity^ 
the  emoluments  from  which  she  put  to  the  worthiest  uses  m' 
maintaining  her  parents  and  family.  ^  There  is  nothing  fur* 
ther  in  the  adventures  of  this  actress  which  is  not  perfectly^ 
well  known  to  the  public. 

.  To  this  lady  the  agricultural  Lord  SQmmerville  follows,  the 
account  of  wnose  life  treats  more  vfcows  and  sheep  than  of 
men.  The  author  at  the  close  of  it  very  candidly  states  that 
many  rational  objections  have  been  made  to  contemporary 
biography.  These  however,  according  to  hii]],are  |)lainlj( 
confuted  l>y  the  sale  of  tins  work,  the  only  mark  of  pubik: 
approbation  which  we  have  heard  that  it  has  ever  met  witb> 
Of  Lord  Barham's  life,  which  is  next  in  order,  we  have  little 
to  remark.  In  the  following  article,  tl;e  author  Meems  to  have 
been  more  diligent  or  more  successful  than  usual,  in  procur- 
ing materials  for  his  account  of  Lord  LIgin.  VVe  learn 
that  that  nobleman  went  to  srhocjl  in  blue  worsted  stockingfp 
and  repaired  afterwards  tocollegc  at  St.  Aiidrews,which  weare 
«tiformed  iu  flowery  language  is  situated  on  tlie  shores  of  that 
iiobleestuary  the  Moray  Frith.  If  this  be  so,  that  emporium  of 
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degrees  must  hkVe  taken  a  considerable  jump  to  th^  north 
•ifice  we  last  visited  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  our  time 
it  used  to  be  in  Fifeshire,  but  we  supposeour  authdr,  like  Mo- 
liere*s  Sganarelie,  when  hisfiatient  started  some  doubts  aix>at 
the  position  of  the  human  Jieart  upon  the  right  side;  is  read/ 
with  his  reply  Nou$  avons  change  tout  ce/a ! 
'  Bishop  Stock  and  Mark  Sprott  occupy  the  next  place^  and 
are  followed  by  LordCollingwood  and  the  American  Monroe^ 
respecting  none  of  whom  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  make 
any  remarks.  In  rtiaiiy  part»  of  this  work,  there  is  an  evenness 
which  renders  observation  difficult*  Great  beauties  excite  our 
admiration  :  conspicnouf;  faults  or  error.s  ought  not  to  escape 
our  censure;  but  there  is  a  middle  course^  which  without  cai-^ 
ling  forth  disapprobation  can  never  become  tbi3  suhjject  of 
euloguim. 

Thelifeof  the  Reverend  Mr.Wyvill  affording  (few  incitjents 
lipon  which  it  was  possible  to  dilate,  is  conveniently  augment* 
'ed  by  nearly  twelve  pages  of  extracts  and  lists.  That  gen- 
tleman was  formerly  well  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  com^ 
Hiittee  of  association  for  parliamentary  reform  of  the  county^ 
ofYork.  We  are  in  this  nation  subject  to  periodical  at- 
tacks of  ebullitions  of  public  feeling.  The  subjects  to  which 
these  feelings  have  generally  been  directed  have.been  religiotf 
and  liberty,  and  the  period  is  about  twenty  year8>  more  or  less* 
Of  late  parliamentary  reform  has  frequently  excited  the' 
-wishes  and  the  hopes  of  the  people^  though  it  seems  tiow  to^ 
be  abandoned  ir\  despair.  Some  see  the  corruption  of  their 
country^  aind  lose  hope  ;  some  recollect  the  madness  of  the 
French  attempts  at  reformation,  and  shudder;  while  A  third 
«nd  more  powerful  party,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system,  foment  the  differences  of  opinion  atHong 
their  opponents  and  wallow  in  the  public  spoilsi  According 
to  some,  there  is  never  a  proper  time  for  amendment.  If  we 
ere  peaceful  and  prosperous,  we  should  be  content.  If  we 
are  at  war  and  in  debt^we  ought  not  to  distract  the  attention 
of  government.  All  free  states  haVe  had  and  must  liave 
parties ;  and  the  experience  of  ages  has  demonstrated  that  ^ 
free  people  can  make  efforts  infinitely  exceeding  those  possible 
by  an  equal  numbcrof  men  under  despoHc  government. 
When  England  shall  be  in  a  state  o(  quiet,  when  its  citizensf 
shall  agree  not  only  in  thegeneral  principles  of  defending 
their  country,  but  in  the  way  of  doing  it  and  on  the  men  whd 
shall  do  it;  wh^n  a  deaS  calm  shall  replace  the  noisy  tirave^ 
fOf  popular  commotion  we  are  not  far  /fom  odi^  ruin.  Our 
energy  will  be  gone,and  weshall  be  matched  man  totniln  Drith 
our  enemies.  It  is  to  us  astonishing  that  the  propcisails  off  Mri 
Wy  vill  add  his  friends  for  atefaiper^te  change  in  the  repr^ 
sutiktion  of  the  Hjouse  of  Commons  have  iix  loiiii  tkisimMi 
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forgotten  and  dormant.  As'usual,  these  extracts  are  mtsicfe 
better  than  the  hfe  itself;  and  we  think  it  impossible  to  rea(f 
the  plausible  and  moderate  scheme  of  increasing  the  popular 
influence  in  parhament  without  regretting  the  di£&cultj  of 
putting  it  into  execation. 

Sir  John  Duckworth,  with  the  help  of  twelve  pages  of  ex» 
tract  and  lists,  fills  a  respectable  quantity  oi'  paper,  and  is 
considerably  more  eulogized  by  the  author  ih^  we  should 
suppose  he  is  likely  to  be  in  future.  The  lives  of  Mr.  Li^ving' 
•tone  the  American,  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill,  Sir  Edward  Peilew 
and  his  ^brother  present  nothing  to  us  worthy  of  particular 
Botice*  Mr.  Home  the  writer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  next 
appears,  and  is  styled  on  account  of  his  great  age  w^  Nestor 
of  letters.  The  term  Metbusaleh,  however,might  have  been 
equally  appropriate.  Nestor  had  some  other  qualities  fully 
a$  remarkable  as  age.  Mr.  Honae  was  a  Scotch  nainisterVand 
was  most  illiberally,  and  absurdly  obliged  to  quit  his  living 
vpon  being  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  writing  «  tragedy^ 
which  in  thet^yes  of  the  presbyterians  of  these  times  was  an 
unpardonabie  sin.  This  piece  was  called  Douglas,  and  cer- 
tainly possessed  very  great  merit.  It  has  been  an  object  of 
lome  speculation  ta  understand  how  Mr#  Home  who,  could 
write  such  a  play,  never  produced  afCerwards  any  thing  at  all 
tolerable*  We  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  account  of 
this  tnatter*  Some  have  said  that  Mr.  U#me  -  met  with  an 
ecoidept,  a  blow  upon  his  head,  from  th^  effects  of  which  he 
never  fully  recovered ;  others  have  les»  candidly  insinuated 
that,  like  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Mr. Home  was  indebted  to 
the  assistance  of  the  miembers  of  a  club  which  hek)  its  meet- 
ings in  Edinburgh.  The  abilities  of  the  individuals  compo^ 
ing  the  association  will  hardJy  need  more  illustration  than  a 
mere  mention  of  names.  They  were  among  others,  J>r.  Blair 
4he  iiuihoT  of  sermons.  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian^  Dr.  Fer* 
guson  the  moral  philosopber,ahe  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  then 
Alexander  Wedderburne,  andlastly  David  Hume.  We  learn 
in  thrs  work  that  an  English  prelate  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  style  Mr.  Hume  the  '  puny  dialectician  of  the 
sorth,'  an  expression  which  must  be  confessed  to  betray  more 
iqptte -than  judgment.  To  despise  our  enemies  has  not  been 
Sa  general  found  the  best  means  of  conquering  them. 

Tite  next  article  is  the  lifeof  Admiral  Schank  the  kivenkor 
of  sliding  keels,  which,  piece  of  biography,  by  the  help  of 
about  ten  pagee  of  extract,  is  protracted  to  a  decent  length, 
though  there  appea«s  great  ignorance  of  the  particulars  of 
(that  officer's  transactions  further  thana$  they  may  be  gatber- 
.ed  from  the  gazette^  Frpm  this  observation  we  must  except 
the  oouciudiiig  sentences^where  we  leaiu-that  be  ^  was. lately 
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-touched  for  the  cataract^  from  which  we  trust  he  will  derivje 
4;he  roo^t  beneficial  effects.'  Sir  Robert  Wilson  follows  the 
gallant  admiral,  and  aflPords  from  bis  publications  nearly  ele- 
ven pages  of  entertainingextract.  The  atterjtion  of  njen  has 
l>een  so  much  excited  by  the  assertions  of  this  officer  that 
-the  circumBtaacea  of  his  military  course  are  generally  well- 
known ,  - 

The  unfortunate  Sir  Robert  Calder  is  next  introduced^  the 
letters,  list  of  ships,  and-  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  of 
,  whom  fill  thirteen  pages*    There  is  nothing  very  worthy  of 
notice  ia  this  biographical  sketch.  The  sentence  of  the  couft 
martial,  however,whtch  is  here  given  at  full  leflgth,will  proba*- 
-bly  for  a  long  period  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  and 
Ave  should  altogether  as  soon  have  expected  to  have  heard  of  ia 
deputation  of  the  college  of  physicians  being  sent  to  ^t.  Luke's 
■to  reprimand  the  mad  people,  as  of  a  British  court  reproving 
«n  officer  for  an  error  of  judgment.  If  it  were  not  the  most  ab- 
surd we  would  call  it  the  most  scandalous  of  decisions.  The 
,  people  of  thi«  country  have  been  intoxicated  with  naval  suc^- 
.xe«ses  arising  out  of'  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Europe, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  contemplate  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  an  admiral  \i  ho  beats  agreatly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  captures  two  of  their  largest  vessels.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revisfe  this  sentence, 
or  to  make  some  compensation  to  the.  wounded  feelings  of 
jthis  gallant  officer.*- 

The  lives  of  Sir  William  Scott  and  of  Mr.  Courtcnay  con- 
clude the  volume  :  of  these  the  one  is  aided  by  twenty-two 
aod  the  other  by  twenty-four  pages  of  extracts.    This  profu- 
ifiion  of  quotation  is  really  scandalous^  and  to  call  such  ill-eorv 
nected  masses  of  speeches,   poetry,  and  -books   by  the  name 
>of  biography   is  entirely  to  alter  the   meaning  of  the  word. 
We  shall  now  finish  ouf  account  of  this  volume,  for  which 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  we  hatve  no  great  adrniralioil, 
-  4n  spite  of-the  opinion  of  theeditor,  wecannot  help  regarding 
coiUemporaneous  Viography  as  a  very  ob^^oxious  species  of 
wriMng,even  wlien  -well  eacecuted^  and  altogether  execrable 
when  the  reverse-     We  are  unfortunately  in  the  present  in- 
stance reduced  to  lbeiiece^4ty  ofdisapprovingof  every  part 
of  the  book.     We  do  uoJt  believe  that  the  Jives  were  written 
with  the  consent  «rftl>ej>artie8,^nd  we  are  almost  certain  that 
A)oth  plan  and  execuiion  are  greatly  below  mediocrity.    We 
do  not  mean  however  to  deny  that  ttie  work  may  afibrd  amuse- 
ment  to  the  idle  and  the  inquisitive.     But  in  this  respect  it 
has  no  higher  claims  than  the  most  wretched  magaziue^  or  the 
least  autlientic  compilation.  ; 
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4rt.  yiU.-"'Traiekinthe  Year  180fi/rom  Italy  to  Englisni, 
through  the  Tyrol,  Syria,  Bohemia,  Gatlicia,  Poland  and 
Livonia;  containing  the  Particulars  of  the  Liberation  of 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  from  the  Hands  of  the  French  Police, 
and  of/fer  subsequtnt'  Flight  through  the  Countries  above 
mentioned.  Effected  and  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Salvo, 
J4^mh^r  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Literature  of  Turin, 
i^c.  \tniQ.    lis.  boards.  Phillips,  li/07. 

MRS.  Spencer  Smith  is  the  flaugl)ter  of  Baron  Herbert, 
j^nd  the  wile  of  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  formerly  our  amibassar 
jjor  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  brother  of  the  gallant  and  cele- 
Ibr^tjed  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  first  $upcessfully'  opposed  the 
prdjects  of  Buonaparte.  That  little  minded  hero,  it  appears, 
has  neyer  forgot  or  forgiven  the  resistance^  which  he  met 
with  at  Acre,  and  ha!>  so  far  lessened  himself  in  our  estimatioi^ 
and  in  that  of  posterity  as  ^o  persecute  with  the  (ne^nest  and 
most  femjile  spite  those  members  of  the  private  faa^ijy  of  hi3 
opponent  wbp  fell  within  hi^  power.  Mrs.  Smith  fion^  deli- 
cacy ofHrpnslitutiqn  had  chosen  the  warm  climate  of  Venice 
for  ber  residence,  while  that  city  was  yet  under  the  doniinAr 
^ion  of  the  Austrian  monarch.  Whep  tlie  French  troops 
iqok  possession  of  it,  $he  applied  to  generid  Lauriston  for 
permission  to  remain,  i^nd  in  reply  w'^s  not  only  ^^^^ur-ed  pf 
per  personal  safely  and  freedom  from  arrest,  but  furnished 
^itl^  a  passpoft  to  enable  her  to  quit  Venice  wbep  §he  pleas* 
ed.  The  liliirQui^  De  Ss^ly^  hnd  become  acquainted  with 
jVlr^.  Smith  about  ibi^  periods  find  was  ii)  the  habit  pf  daily 
intercourse  with  her  family.  She,  encouraged  by  t^hc  Repre- 
sentations of  the  French  coinp^andant,  continped  to  reside  ia 
Ver^icf^  till  on  the  JOtb  April  she  wa^ordered  to  J^ppeai^  before  * 
the  police',  was  declared  to  be  under  arrest,  smd  on  den^nnding 
fbe  feu^op  for  which  she  was  thus  treatedj*  wa.^  ansiyered 
f  your  CQuntry  and  your  n^roe.'  All  repres^ntatiobs  pf  the 
Injustice^  tbedi^hQQQur,  the  breach  qf  fiiith,the  ppies^n  persecu- 
f ion  of  ^  ^on^ao  {(nd  two  children  weie,  as  might  be  well  ex- 
pected, in  vain.  A  soldier  wt^»  sent  to  reside  in  her  apart- 
inent^  2^9  a  guard  over  her  persqn,  and  though  she  was  told 
that  $he  v^as  tobe  sent  to  Padua,  under  the  futile  pretence 
pf  preventing  her  giving  any  intelligepce  totheeneroy»^he  wa% 
ivell  informed  iha(  \h^  rea|  place  ^f  her  iqipfisquqient  would  . 
^e  Valenciei^ne^. 

•Then^ost  infan^ous  assassip  pr  trait'^r,^  pro^ff^H"  o^r  autlioir, 
?  ^ould  not  liqyebeen  more  rigjdly  watcjied  or  surroundteil  by  stricter 
^jiiardt  than  ^asthis  unhappy  lady.  If  ^he  had  conspired  Hgain^t 
;he  French  government  it  wiuld  have  been  impossible  to  persecute 
iierwith  more  acrimony  ;  considering  her  distressed  situation,  born^; 
down  as  she  wa6  by  an  illness  that  menaced  her  lite*  The  con£ideuce 
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"WliicliEhe  had  jvlaced  in  the  enemy's  promise  of  security  was  her . 
^'^uly  fault ;  no  stain  of  culpability  appeuretleven  to  the  French,  ex* 
cept  her  connexion  with  a  name  synonimous  of  patriotic  aptach'-» 
merit.  This  proceeding  could  not  tail  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  every, 
person  however  disinleresied,  and  inspire  horror  at  seejng  such  tre^t-  ^ 
ment  offered  to  a  young  and  delicate  female.  Wiien  we  reflect  op  the 
commiseration  arising  at  the  sight  of  even  the  guilty  when  brought  to 
punishment,  what  roust  our  s.cntiraents  be  on  beholding  the  innocent 
«Lnd  helpless  victim  dra;[ged  to  the  altar  of  revenge  1  We  should  sure- 
ly endeavour  to  snatch  it  from  irs  persecutors. 

•  I  MOW  for  the  first  time  fouiid  myself  agitated  by  a  tun>ult  of  the 
most  vehement  feelings,  aft'ecting  my  soul  far  beyond  the  usual  senti- 
inents  of  sorrow  a imI  compassion.  My  imagination  at  times  was  tn« 
flamed  in  a  degree  (hat  giivcine  the  keenest  anguish  ;  and  I  shrunk  witb 
horror  at  the  condition  of  a  lady  who,  far  from  her  husband,  her  mo* 
tber,  and  her  other  friends,  was  left  destitute  of  even  a  hppjB  of  relief. 
A  desire  of  rendering  myself  serviceable  to  her  filled  my  bosom.' 

These  sentiments  did  not  remain  inactive  in  thd  breast  of 
this  Italian  enthusiast  ;be  considered  himself  as  bound  to  assist 
every  individaal  of  the  nation  which  protected  his  sovereign 
^n  iiis  throne,  and  especially  called  upon  to  show  every  token 
of  a-cknowledgment  to  the  family*of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  exerted  bistranscendant  courage  and  genius  in  the  defence 
of  the  king  and  country  of  Naples.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, h^e  determined  to  rescue  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  and  com- 
municated to  her  his  gallant  resoliitioo.  She  with  an  amiable 
generosity  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  would  expose  himself,  and  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  desperate  undertaking.  But  he  per* 
fisted  in  his  project,  and  commenced  its  execution  by  remov* 
log  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Smith  to  Gratz  in  the  Austrian 
territory,  where  their*  aunt  resided.  He  next  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  the  fair  prisoner  as  far  as  Milan,  up- 
on the  plausible  pretence  of  saving  her  from  the  society  of 
gens  (Parmes.  We  have  a  very  interesting  i^ccount  of  the 
journey, and  of  the  various  schemes  which  the  marq^is  formed 
for  escaping  at  various  places.  It  is  in  (he  detail  of  minut^ 
circumstances  that  the  interest  of  storie§  depends,  and  ^ach  a 
detail  it  is  impossible  for  us  here  tqgiye  j  but  the  reader 'will 
not  be  disappointed  of  amusem^pt  tn  thel  perusal  of  (he  pri- 
ginaL  It  was  at  Brescia  thf^t  Mrs.  li^nii^h^^  dehyeri^nce  was 
eifected,  with  considerable  ifddress  pq  the  part  of  the  ii^ar- 
quis.  Brescia  is  near  ^he  frontiers  of  luily,  ancj  aflforded  the 
readiest  means  of  e^papip*  Iq  spite  *pf  the  vigilance  ?)f  her 
guards  Mrs.  Smith,  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder  and  a  maW 
dress,  was  relieved  from  durance,  and  departed  ih  the  night 
time  fbr  the  Tyroi,aiong  ^ith  tlie  marquis,who  had  procured 
ttt^ports  ^n^  §  vehicle  oif  conveyance,    '^he  variety  o.f  littjtis 
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obslruclions  which  were  surmounted  by  the  ingenuity  of  onF 
adventurer  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  At 
last  they  reached  ihe  Bavarian  territory,  though  without  yet 
feeVmg  tliemselves  safe  from  the  danger  of  apprehension. 
The  delight  however  with  which  they  surveyed  the  rural  objects 
Touud  them  contrasted  with  the  gloom  of  their  former  situa^ 
tion  is  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed  ;  they  might  have  said^ 
9S  it  is  beautifully  expressed  by  our  poet^ 

The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies 
To  them  were  opening  paradise. 

But  their  rejoicings  began  too  soon,  and  their  dangers  and 
troubles  were  not  yel  concluded.     They  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  fugilive  pair  from  Tyrol,  against  whotu 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  :was  directed,  and  aft^r  various 
unsiK'cejistui  attempts  at  escape,  they  were  apprehended  and 
imprisoned,  and  were  not  released  without  considerable  delay 
and  undergoing  great  hardships  and  vexations.     The   mar« 
quis  vents  his  rage  upon  the  petty  officers  of  the  law,  who,  as 
they  usually  do  in  all  countries,  proved,  at  Sal t^burg,the  scene 
of  their  cpnfinemenj;,  true  Jacks  in    office.     But  as  he   and 
Mrs.  Smith  carefully  concealed  their  real  names,  and  appear^ 
ed  solicitous  to  fly  from  notice,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
have  met  with  all  that  civility  and  protection,  of  the  want  of 
which  he  so  bitterly  complains. 

At  last  the  vain  terrors  of  fi  despotic,  police  were  allayed. 

Mrs.  Smith  first,  and  soon  after  the  Marquis^de  Salvo  wa.<^ 

permitted  to  proceed  on  thejourney,withinjuhclioos  however 

to  quit  the  Austrian  slater  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 

o  travel  under  fictitious  names. 

These  orders  came  from  Vienna,  where  the  government 
had  probably  learned  the  flight  brf  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  and  were  no  donbl  equally  unwilling, 
upon  so  triflingan  occasion  to  embroil  themselves  with  the  . 
French  em pero;,  or  to  offend  their  English  allies.  Our  trar 
Tellers  accordingly  proceeded  to  Prague,  where  the  marqnis 
left  Mrs.  Smith  to  repair  to  Gratz,  from  which  place  he  con-' 
ducted  the  sister  and  the  children  of  his  fair  companion.  1^ 
is  not  very  often  that  we  meet  in  this  work  with  observations 
on  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  appearaitce  of  the  coun- 
tries. Having  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  more  lei-^ 
«ure  than  u«aal,the  marquis  indulges  us  with  many  profoopd 
remarks,  expressed  in  terms  of  great  oratorical  magnificence, 
Atone  place  ^  the  eye  is  previented  from  enjoying  a  fipacioug 
horizon'  by  certain  malicioiis  steep  mountains.  Notwith- 
standing this  contraction  of  the  view,  however,  the  marqoif 
ir&s  a^ble  to  distinguish  a  very  singular  persop4ge  upon  th| 
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iammitof  the  said  hills,  for  there  '  Natyi'e,  a  mighty  hermit; 
sat  formidably  in  savage  and  wild  appearance.*  At  last  the 
reader  makes  his  escape  from  the  regions  of  sublmie  meta^ 
phor  by  the  fortutiate  accident  of  *5leep  enveloping  the 
senses*  of  our  traveller. 

Mrs.  Smith  being  joined  with  her  family  at  Prague  pro* 
ceeded'  on  her  journey  through  Vienna  towards  'Poland, 
though  thatlady  was  separated  from  her  children  by  the  C8m'- 
tion  of  the  government,  who  betrayed  in  this  weak  anxiety 
for  concealment  th^eir  knowledge  of  the  vehemence,  and  their 
dread  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte.  In  passing  through  Cracow 
the  marquis  enters  and  descends  the  salt  mines,  and  details 
in  flowery  language  his  feelings  at  the  sight  of  the  magni- 
ficent horrors  of  the  scene.  1  he  state  of  Poland  in  general 
is,  if  We  believe  the  accounts  here  given,  very  wretched. 
Innmense  tracts  of  the  finest  land  are  quite  deserted  and  the 
population  miserably  scanty.  It  appears  that  the  emancipa-^ 
tioq  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Austrian  share  of  Poland  has  not 
yetproduced  the  deaired  and  expected  salutaajr  effects.  Nay, 
it  is  said  that  the  emperor  has  found  it  expedient  to  esta- 
blish a  line  of  troops  along  his  uew  frontiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  in  titeir  country  the  Poles,  who  tired  of  freedom 
.^migrated  in  search  of  a  master  to  buy  them.  Even  admit*^ 
ting  the  fact  ho  we  ver^it  is  not  impossible  that  badconsequence^ 
may  have  arisen  from  the  sudden  operations  of  a  measure 
wise  in  the  main.  It  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  change 
even  .for  the  belter  th^  channels  in  which' industry  h«s 
been  accustomed  to  flow,  and  a  temporary  stagnation  of 
Jthe  sources  of  employment  may  be  ultimately  succeeded 
by  a  purer,  a  deeper,,  and  a  more  constant  stream. 

Our  travellers  now  entering  fche  confines  of  Russia,  reas*; 
turned  their  proper  names,  ajpd  were  no  longer  subjected  to 
restraint;  the  Russian  Poles  shewed  them  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality and  kindness;  y;  is  amusing  to  hear  of  their  com- 
plaints of  being  now  subjected  to  the  untullivated  and 
barbarous  Russians.  Our  author  displays  throughout  his 
work  a  great  invateracy  to  .Jews.  Of  course  he  had  aur^- 
pie  opportunity  of  showing  his  dislike  during  his  residence 
in  Poland,  where  the  individuals  of  that  nation  amount  to 
three  milligns,  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  population^ 
Yet  there  is  some  mention  made  in  this  work  of  an  absurd 
scheme  of  the  Jlussians  to  banish  this  immense  body  of 
people  from  their  territories,  as  if  deserts  were  not  yet 
worse  than  jXews.  io  eflfecx  all  barbarous  nations  have 
hated  and  persecuted  that  singular  race,  imagining  their  dis- 
like to  be  pointed  only  against  the  odious  qualities  of  ava- 
%jrice  and  injustice.  1  he  candid  observer,  however,  will  be 
^ofe  a^pt  to  attribute  to  them  the  Jess  justifiable  motives  of 
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envy  at  the  success. of  that  course  of  frugality  an^  industrj 
which  they  themselves  have  not  the  vigour  steadily  to  pur- 
BHC,  and  dF  which  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  fruits  without  sub- 
jnitting  to  the  hardships  and  privations.  The  marquis,  how* 
eveo  joins  with  the  Russians  in  their  detestation  of  Israelites* 
and  presents  us  with  the  following  strictures  on  the  late  pro^ 
ceedings  of  Buonaparte  towards  that  nation  of  wanderers. 

*  The  French/  says  he,  *  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble 
6f  lionuuniig  the  Jews  with  their  sanhedrim  of  Paris:  circu.iicision 
itself  would  not  induce  ihcra  to  perform  any  thing  important 
in  favour  of  France.  The  Jews,  as  I  have  already  observed,  are 
selfish  and  timid,  and  incapable  of  actings  vigorously  on  any  occasijn. 
Have  they  been  ever  known  in  the  wars  of  Poland  or  in  those  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  to  have  taken  any  side  wiib  energy  or  courage  i' 

Having  at  length  exhausted  all  his  stock  of  remarks^  the 
!M  acquis  de  Salvo  conducts  us  to  Riga  with  liis  fair  charge. 
From  this  port  they  proceeded  by  sea  to  England^  and 
after  a  favoura||le voyage  he  beheld  for  the  first  liine,to  use  hit 
own  language^  '  tlie  happy  shores  of  this  powerful  and  weaU 
thy  island/  The  escape  of  Mrs.  Smith  ijs  thus  concluded, 
htr  safety  is  assured,  and  without  furtlier  warning  she  and 
her  knight-errant  vanUh  from  our  sight.  VV^e4)ave  upon  the 
vrhole  been  so  well  amused  that  we  regret  to  part  with  the 
companions  of  our  journey.  The  story  certainly  is  extreme*' 
ly  interesting,  and  the  marquis  carries  us  along  with  him  by 
ibe  euthusiasm  whicii  he  himself  displays. 

The  language,  however,  is  often  too  elevated  and  adorned 
for  the  chaste  simplicity  of  truth,  and  we  cannot  but  observe 
that  his  heart  seems  to  be  ^tter  tlian  Jiis  taste,  Tlie  reicuQ 
of  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  gallant  and  spirited  action,  and  deserves 
the  highest  commendation*  But  when  we  have  praised  the 
interest  of  the  story  and  the  motives  of  the  chief  actor  in  it, 
we  have  done  all  that  we  can  reasonably  venture.  The  mar- 
quis shows  no  conspicuous  talent  for  observation*  Histrai» 
yeh  are  good  as  a  story,  but  not  as  a  book  of  reference.  All 
that  he  has  said  of  the  state  of  the  countries  through  whidi 
he  passed;  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  great  loss 
to  his  reputation  us  a  writer,  or  to  the  iostruclioa  and  amuses 
ment  of  bis  readers. 


Art.  IX. — Mcmifrial  of  the  JLordsqf  Session,  €nd  Report 
from  ike  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Advaictiteson  the  Bill 
for  belter  regulating  the  Courts  of  SesHOU  in  ScotlatuL 
*ls.M.    Uidgwuy.  1807r 
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AitT.  H.-^Expediency  of  Reform  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 

Scotland  proved  in  (wo  /earned  Pamphlets,  published  in  the 

Ymrs  1786  and  1789>  atid  note  reprinted  to  illustrate  the 

.    necessity  of'  the  Bill  for  better  regulating  the  Courts  of 

Justice  in  Scotland.    2s.  6d.     Ridgvvay.     1807. 

Art.  XL — Considerations  concerning  a  Proposal  for  dividing 
the  Court  of  Session  into  Classes  o^  Chambers ;  and  for 
limiting  Litigation  in  small  Causes,  and  for  (he  Revival  oj^ 
Jury-^trialin  certain  civil  jlctions.  45.     Kidgway.  >607, 

THE  tedidus  and  expensive  mode  of  administering  justice 
in  the  courts  of  session  in  Scotland  has  for  many  years  beea 
a  sul^ectof  complaint  and  a  proper  object  of  reform.    The 
evil  has  long  been  poignantly  felt,  clearly  seen  and  gene- 
rally deplored^  but  no  adnfinistration  till  the  last,  had  either 
the^courage  or  the  virtue  to  apply  a  remedy.    That  admi* 
nistrktion  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  Lord  Grenville 
introduced 'a  bill  for  the  better  regulating  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland.*    That  bill  had  been  widely  circulated 
in  Scotland,  previous  to  the  ill-advised  dissolution  of  the  last 
virtuous  parliament,  and  the  measure  had  been  generally 
approved  ;  but  the  dismission  of  the  lale  ministry  will  pro- 
bably prevent  the  execution  ;  or  at  least  cause  the  bill  itself 
to  be  so' modified  as  to  be  rendered  almost  totally  unfit  to 
ans^^'^er  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.     The  lords 
of  session  themselves  seem  to  be  generally   inimical   to  the 
reform  which  is  proposed  ;  but  this  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  habits  and  the  prejudices  to  which  that  learned  body 
seem  as  itiuch  subject  as  more  ordinary   men.     But  th^ 
faculty  of  advocates  have  expressed  their  decided  approba* 
tion  of  the  bill,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  author 
of  the  *  Considerations   &c.'    have    forcibly  demonstrated 
it^  necessity  and  evinced  its  usefulness. 

The  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  which  is  composed  of 
fifteen  judges,  who  in  fact  constitute  only  one  tribunal,  has 
for  many  years^been  growing  more  and  more  inadequate  to 
manage  the  increasing  legal  business  of  the  country.     The 

f general  poverty  of  the  country  previous  to  the  union  neither 
eft  many  causes  for  dispute,  nor  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
judicial  litigation;  but  the  great  and  extensive  commerce 
which  at  present  fortunately  prevails  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  has  multiplied  the  relations^of  society,  and  increased 
both  the  power  of  contention  and.  the  causes  of  dispute. 
This  has  been  s<*nsibly  ftlt  and  seriously  deplored  ;  for  the 
legal  busiuessof  the  country  has  fallen  into  an^arrear  beyond 
what  the  utmost  diligenceof  the  court,  as  it  is  at  present 
ppnstiiuted,  ever  ci^n  discharge.    The  plan  ther^fj^w|^*l^ 
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Lord  Grenville  proposed  for  the  cure  of  the  evil,  ^ai  no^, 
as  the  enemies  of'  bis  administration  have  asserted,  a  wanton 
innovation;  but  a  measure  imperiously  dehiaoded  bj  the 
:^orce  of  circumstances,  highly  ex pe4ieat,  deliberately  co»» 
trived,  wisely  combined,  and  likely  to  be  extensively  bene^ 
ficiaV. 

The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  session,  as  it  it 
it  present  established,  tends  rather  to  impede  than  to  facili- 
tate jthe  business  of  the  court*  Of  any  tribunal  which  con,- 
sist&offifteen  judges,  many  will  be  absolutely  supernumera. 
ries ;  the  whole  business  of  the  court  will  probably  be  executed 
hy  afe\v,  and  the  presence  of  the  rest  will  orrly  produce  per- 
|)lexity  aud  confusion.  Ot  o.  tribunal  thus  confttituted  ii 
h  probable  that  no  small  ptO|»ortion  will  be  appointed  morfi 
from  political  bia^,  or  interested  consideiations,  tlian  from  4 
conviction  of  their  intellectual  attainments  and  legal  qualifir 
caiion  for  \he  office.  We  do  not  assert  that  thi$  hits  been  the 
case  in  the  judicial  appointments  in  the  court  of  session,  but, 
if  it  have  not^  the  effect  must  be  ascribed  nxo/e  to  certaia 
Ibnuiuite  contingencies,  than  to  the  nature  and  form  of  tli^ 
institution.  It  was  one  of  the  designs  of  LordGrenville'sbilt^ 
divide  the  court  of  session,  into  three  chambers,  of  6yj^ 
Judgeseach,  to  sit  on  alternate  days.  This  division  of  th^ 
court  would  enable  it  to  execute  a  much  greater  qiantity  of 
business  than  it  does  at  present;  and  with  much  less  troy* 
4>Je  and  inconvenience  to  each  of  the  members. 

But  the  most  important  alteration  which  is  proposed  to  be 
c:3a4eiii  the  system  of  Scotch  judicature  by  liord  Grenville '« 
jbill,  is  the  introduction  of  the  tfial  by  jury  in  civil  cases. 
The  tual  by  jury  in  civil  cases  formerly  prevailed  in  Scotland^ 
J»mes  Vth  of  that  Jiingdom,  more  than  230  years  ago,  copied 
jVom  the  Fnench  xourts  the  method  of  taking  evidence  by 
inquest  and  Jiiiducing  it  to  writing.  This  pact  therefore  of 
Xord  Grenville's  bill,  which  eaaclsthe  Ijial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases,  is  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  law,  but  the  re$tora« 
*ii>n  of  an  old.  So  many  i^iconneniences  are  inseparably 
attached  to  die  preaenf  mode  of  proceeding  in  civil  cases  ioi 
^5cotlaDd,  that  they  alone  would  furnish  an  irresistible  ari* 
gument  in  favour  of  the  bill^  The  evidence  on  which  the 
judges  form  their  decisions Jn^  »uch  c^ses  is  not  oral,  but 
written.  The  witnesses  are  examined  not  b^f^re  the  court, 
but  by  one  or  two  commissioners  appointed  for  thie  purpose  i 
»iul  it  cannot  be  expected  but  that  tueiriseport  must  often  be 
eiFoueous,  hasty,  and  imperfect^  But,  whM  is  of  inost  im- 
4)orUince,  is  that.  I^he  judge*  whoniust  be  determined  hy  the 
evidence,  can  form  no  rational  estimate  of  its  eredibilitjr 
from  the  ocular  inspection  of  the  witnesses,  froiti  the  ©bsec- 
^aUoo  of  tiieir  tnj^^er  wd  appear^&cej  of  their  jembarra9i$#» 
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limnte^^qiaivocadons^timbigiiities^  i^servations^andthcyse  fleeU 
ing  but  almost  certain  distinctive  marks  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
of  sincerity  and  imposition,  whirh  are  visible  in  the  manner, 
the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  other  circumstances,   whick 
will  not  eldde  a  person  of  penetration  and  experience.  But  this 
important  requisiteip  a  judicial  proccss,in  which  truth  is  to  be 
separated  from  falsehood,  and  plain  dealing  from  deception, 
not   anij   by  broad  shades  of  difference  but  by  nice   lines  of 
discrimination,  not  only  by  glaring  discordances  but  by  minute 
and    attenuated  variatbns,  must  be.  entirely  lost  where   the 
testimony  is  not  accompanied  vyith  the  presence  of  the   wit- 
nesses.    The  delay  and  expense  of  a  trial  at  law  in   fingland* 
have  often  been  matter  of  seriotis  complaint,  but  that  delaj 
and  that  expense  will  be  found  slight  indeed  when   compa^ 
red  with  the  time   and  the  money  which  a    similar  action 
would  require  beyond  theTweed,     A  cause  which   an  Eng- 
Ksh  jury   would  decide  in  -a   few  hours,   would,   according 
*oihe  common  mode  of  judicial  procedure  in  Scotland,  oc- 
cupy as   many  months.     This   principally   arises  from  em- 
plo)ihg  written  examinations,  instead   of  bringing  the  wit- 
nesses directlj^  before  the  court.     When  a  witness  is  before 
the  court,  any  ipaterial  question  which  may  occur  with  4*es* 
pect  to  the  point  in  dispute  may  be  asked  in  a  moment;  but 
i(  that  question  and  the  answer  should  have  been  omitted   ii| 
I    the  written  pleadings,  l,be  cause  must   remain  undecided   tilt 
another  examination  olxhe  parties  has.  been  taken   and   the 
report  on  it  received.     We  shall  illustrate  by  example  the 
slowness  of  tbejtKJicial  proceedings  in  the  court   of    session, 
as  it  is  At  present  constituted,  and  GontraBt  it   with   the  dis; 
pafich  which   is  practised  in  England,  in  a.  case  of  equal  iu-r 
trtclicy  and  imp6rtance.     The  learned  author  of  the  Consi^ 
derations  will  furnish  bbth  the  example  and  the  contrast. 

•  lu  a  contract  made  between  the  occupiers  of  two  neighbouring 
coal-mines,  for  the  purposei  of  roaking  an  exchange  of  ten  acres  of 
tinworked  coal,  for  mutual  convenience  after  oiie  of  the  parties^ 
whose  coal  lay  much  deeper  under  the  surface  than. the  other,  had 
excavated  a  considerable  part  of  ihe  ground  agreed  to  be  exchat^gcd, 
the  other  party  in  the  superior  coal  began  to  sink  a  pit,  which  ih« 
jfirst  feared  woultlopen  a  passage  far  the  water  of  the  buperior  co%U 
mine  into  the  level  of  his,  the  inferior  on6^  ,by  which  mean^  it  was 
alledged  the  inferior  must  either  have  been  drowned,  dr  its  engine  b« 
-burihened  with  drawing  yp  the  whole  water  coming  from  the^supe- 
riorcofil.  J  n  an  action  at  the  instance  of  those  interested  in  the 
inferior  coal,  a^  question  arose,  first  upon  the  construction  of  thif  . 
contract,  whether  it  imported  a  communication  of  level?  at.  least 
as  nothing  was  provided  to  the  contrary,  whether  the  defenders  had 
a  right  to  work  to  the  very  ci\gQ  of  their  march,  without  leaving  any 
barrier   to  stop  the  communication  of  the.  water  ?  and  in  pyiiit  of 
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tmct  it   was    disputed,  \tbethcr    previous   to    the  coiitrtict    tli^rtf 
had  been  an   old  barrier  between  tne  two  coal -works  ?  Next  wHctfeer 
the  pit  proposed  to  be  sunk  would  affect   the   inferior  coal  in    the 
aaniier  feared?  and  whether  a  communication   of  level    was    the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  communication  of  water?     The  dispute 
aros^  in  the  year  1781.     In  March  1782,  a  proof   was  allowed  to 
be  taken  upon  commission.     In  November  1783  the  proof  com- 
menced, and,  though  under  the  direction  of  a  most  unexceptioriable 
commissioner,  lasted  near  two   weeks.     A  state  of  the  proof  wats 
made  up ;  memorials  were  written  by  able  counsel;  a  hearing  in 
presence  at  the  bar  followed,and  lasted  from  day  to  day  for  near  three 
weeks.     An  additional  proof  was  found  necessary,  which  was  taken 
in  like  manner  upon  commission,  and  lasted  several  days;  aad  this 
was  followed  by  a  second  hearing  in  presence  of  the   whole  cotrrr, 
which  continued  from  day  to  day  for  two  weeks;  and  after  all  a 
farther  survey  and  report  were  found   necessary.     There  had   been 
several  plans  made  before  that  time,  and  the  proceedings  filled  about 
£00  4to.  pages  of  print.     The  cause  still  stands  undecided.      But 
laytngoutof  the  question  the  time  occupied  in  the  preparatory  steps. 
It  is  past  a   doubt  that  the  time,  employed    in  taking  the  proof,  and 
bearing  counsel   upon  it,  besides  the' breathing-times  between,  has 
not  cortic  to  I^s  than  two  months,  which,  had  the  cause  been  tried 
by  a  jury,  as  in  England,  could  hot  well  have  exceeded  one  day's 
work/ 

*  Let^bts  be  contrasted  with  a  case,  which  happened  to  be  tried 
in  the  year  1786  at  the  autumn  assizeit  at  Carlisle.  The  owners  of 
certain  fibhings  in  the  river  Eden  sued  certain  lessees  of  inferior  fish- 
ings upon  the  same  river.*  Their  complaint  was,that  the  defendants 
bad  set  tip  certain  stells  or  poles  of  wood,  upon  which  they  fastened 
nets  across  the  river  from  side  to  side,  which  were  also  fastened  at 
thfe  bottom  by  shorter  stakes;  and  that  by  these  mea^,  not  only 
the  superior  fishings  w^re  greatly  prejudiced  if  not  totally  destroyed, 
but  also  the  free  navigation  of  thii  river  was  stopped  ;  the  boats 
which  were  employed  in  passing  up  and  down  being  often  destroyed 
'  and  suirk  by  nieans  of  the  jJiells.  Several  questions  of  law  occurred, 
which  were  determined  by  the  judge  in  the  course  of  the  trialf 
vis.  ^uestit)ns  concerning  the  nature  of  the  defemUnt's  original  right ; 
Concerning  the  nature  of  navigable  rivers  ;  and  indeed  almost  every 
quchlion  that  ever  occurred  in  a  fishing  cause.  A  full  proof  was 
taken  in  presence  of  the  jury  ;  some  of  the  roost  able  counsel  in  Eng* 
land  were  hewrd  at  length  ;  the  evidence  summed  up  by  the  judge, 
and  a  verdict  returned  by  the  jury  for  the  plaintiff.  The  whole  did 
not  last  above  seven  l.o  r  .* 

As  all  proofs  and  proceedings  before  the  court  of  session 
must  be  delivered  in  writing,  ur  in  print,  the  ni>mber  of 
written  knd  printed  pages  which  ought  to  be  perused  in 
the  course  of  the  year  by  each,  of  those  lords  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  official  duty  almoU  exceeds  belief;  and  cer* 
tainly  imposes  a  sort  of  herculean  task  lipon  the  judge,  which 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  our  frail  humanity  induU  ac- 
complish.'  it  has  been  computed  oj)  a  moderate  calculation 
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that  the  number  of  written  and  printed  papers^  which  each 
of  the   lords^  of  session  has  to   read,  consider  and  digest  ia 
the  sj>ace  of  orie  year,  or  rather  in  the  six  session  months^ 
tunounts  to  £4,930  quarto  pages.     Here  then  we    see  ample 
re^don  for  the  wise  and  patriotic  attempt  of  Lord  Grenvilla 
to  bring  the  judicial  procedure  in  the  court  of  session  into  a 
closer  assimilation  to  the  ;>ractire   of  the  English  bar.     We 
who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
the  triyi  by  jury  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  stiouid  ever  iiave 
been  relinquished  io  Scobland  for  forms  of  proceeding  which 
vrere  borrowed  from  the  despotic  government    of  France. 
That  mode  of  judicial  procedure  must  deserve  ihe  preference 
by  which  justice  is  administered  with  most  purity,  with  the 
least  delay  and  at  the  smallest  expense.     Mo\v  if  we  compare 
the  legal  proceedings  m  the  EngKsh  courts   with  those  in 
•the  court  of  session,  in  either  of  these  particulars,  we  shaH 
be  convinced  that  the  former  are  entitled  to  tlie  highest  de* 
gree  of  praise.     In  linglaml  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  usually  so  well  convinced  oF  the  Htness  of  tbetleciiionv 
that  an  appeal  is  very  rare  from  the  verdicts  of  the  inferior 
courts  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  in  Scotland,  the  namber  of 
those  appeals  is  continually  increasiag,  and  at  present   thejr 
amount  to  about  two  hundred-    This  shows  that   the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with    the  judicial  procedure  of  the  courts 
is  more  general   in   that  country  than  in  this;  and  denxm* 
stratesthe  expediency'  of  a  closer  approximation  between 
the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  and  ttie  English  courts:  and 
when  to  this  we  add  the  infinitely  greater  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney an«i  of  time  whidi  is  neeessitaied  by  the  forms  of  ttie 
Scotch  bar,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  measures  of  re- 
form which  were  projected  by  the  late  administrmtion   were 
equally  wise  and  salutary, imperiously  demanded  by  the  e^fr- 
tent  of  the  evil,  and  judiciously  combined  to  meet  tiie   pecu- 
liar exigencies  ul  the  case. 


Ant.  XII.— Pofms,  in  two  Volumes,  Bj/  IVilUnm  (Vorrh- 
worth,  Jvthur  of  Lyrical  Balladf.  V2mo,  7*.  boards 
Irfongman.     1807- 

X  SILLY  book  is  a  <?erlous  evil  ;  but  it  becomes  nhfolulely 
insupportable  \yhen  written  by  a  man  of  sf?^se.  A''o  i  may 
scribble  wilhout  giving  any  great  pffence  to  soc  *  t /  :  his 
'  Daisies/  ^  Cuckoos', '  green  Linnets',  and  *  lal'iog  Le:ive«/ 
areas  innocent  as  the  *  lovelv  creatures'  to  which  v^^v  are 
a<ldrfssed  ;  but' we  cannot  see  renl  i^ients  end  geu;i->  ^vyuun- 
Atred  awjiy  on  uioa 

*  So  we.r^,  rt.Je,  flut,  sn.l  unprofitable,;^  ^Q^^gj^ 
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ms  those  \«rhicli  Mr.  W*  selects  for  the  subjects  of  hin  mdse/ 
ivithoutsemiments  too  lively- for  indiffel'ence^  and  not  quite 
,gentle  enough  for  mere  compassion. 

,We  iwive,  at  difFereat  lim^s,  employed  ridicule  with  a 
'View  of  making  this  gentleman  ashamed  of  himself,  and  bring- 
ing him  back  to  his  senses.  But,  unfortunately,Jie  is  only 
^ne  of  a  tribe  who  keep  each  other  in  countenance  by  mutuat 
applause  and  flattery,  and  who  having  dubbed  themselves 
by  the  name  of  poets,  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  di- 
jrect  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  thus,  hifinitely  to  their 
i>wn .  satisfaction,  abuse  the  good  sense  and  weary  out  the 

Eatienceof  mankind  with  their  fantastic  mummeries.  Wer 
ave  now  done  with  laughing,  and  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  W. 
( if  his  feelings  arenot.^oo^wf  to  allow  of  his  holding  converse 
iwith  minds  of  lOur  gross  unsentimental  texture  )  when  he 
iakes  op  this  Review,  to  carry  it  into  his  closet  with  him, 
banishing  himself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  thq  com  pan  j 

of  Messrs.  ^-^ and  ^ ; —  and  — and,  if  possible,  from 

.'  the  moods  of  his  own  mind'  also,  and  consicier  seriously  the 
few  words  we  have  to  say  to  him. 

As  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  injured  and  at  last  ruioed 
by  the  perpetual  irritation  of  strong  liquors ;  as  sensual  in- 
dulgence gradually  weakens  and  confounds,  and,  in  tlje  end^ 
^annihilates  every  finer  feejing  and  nobler  power  of  the  soul  ; 
and  as  these  causes  necessarily  and  invariably  tend  to  the 
production  of  those  effe(its  ;•  so,  with  equal  certainty,  and 
equally  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  does  the  unlimited 
gratification  of  vicious  sensibility  pervert  the  imagination, 
corrupt  the  taste,  and  finally  destroy  the  power  of  just  d&- 
ficrimination  and  all  the  natural  energy  of  genius. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth  set  any  bounds  whatever  to  the 
excesses  of  sentiment,  hadhegiv^n  any  admission  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason  and  experience,  had  he  resisted  the  over- 
weening impulses  of  vanity,  and  estimated  properly  the  poor 
and  wretched  fiflectulion  of  singularity  ,he  had  that  within  him  . 
which  might  have  insured  him  a  high  and  distinguished  litera- 
ry reputation.  He  is  gifted  by  nature  with  pure  and  noble  feel- 
ings, with  a  mind  capable  of  admiring  and  enjoying  all  her 
charms,  and  a  heart  alive  to  the  impressions  of  benevolence 
and  virtue.  He  has  acquired  the  command  of  language  and 
the  power  of  harmony.  He  possesses  a  warm  imagination, 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genuine  poetry. 
,  AVe  are  pot  among  the  number  of  his  injudicious  friends 
•and  flatterers;  yet  our  memory  has  often  dwelt  with  delight 
on  his^  Tintern  Abbey,'  his  *  Evening  sail  to  Richmond,* hi* 
*  Michael/  and  a  lew  more  of  the  pieces  contained  in  his  first 
})iiblication  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Even  in  our  magisterial  chair 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  coufesg  tliat  be  has  bad  the  powCr'V 
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^^rav^  *"  iron  tears'  from  our  stony  hearts.  Wd  wish  that  we 
could  say  as  much  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  specimena 
flow  before  us.  Bui  alas  !  we  fear  that  the  mind  of  Mi*.  W. 
lias  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  enervating  debauchery 

.  of  taste  for  us  to  entertain  much  hope  of  his  recovery.  He 
must  endure  self-denial^  practise  much  ungrateful  humility^ 
and  absenlhimself  from  much  of  that  society  which  is  so  dear 
to  his  vanity  ;  he  must  wean  himself  from  his  vain  an4 
fantastic  feeding,  must 

*  Dine  on  sweet  thoughts,  and  sup  on  sentiment ;' 

He  must  undergo  a  certain  term  of  rigid  penance  and  in« 
%vard  mortification  ;  before  he  can  become  what  h^  once  pro* 
mised  to  be,  the  poet  of  the  heart :  and  not  the  capricious 
minion  of  a  debasing  afTectation* 

But  when  the  man  to  whom^  in  early  youth,  nature 

*  Was  all  in  all' — who  *  cannot  paint 
What  then  he  was — the  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  him  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood^ 
Their  colours  and  the? r  forms^  were  then  to  hixn 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
^hat  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  cbar'raj 
By  thobght  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye  ;'* 

When  that  man  is  found,  in  his  riper  years,  drivellioig  to  ^ 
red-breast  in  such  mock-verses  as 

*  Art  thou  thfe  bii'd  whom  man  loves  best^ 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 

Our  little  English  robin  i 
The  bird  that  tomes  about  our  doOrs 
When  autUmh  winds  are  sobbing? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norwky  Boors  ? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland  }'    (p.  l6%) 

,  And  thus  to  a  common  pile-wort^ 

•  Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
LfUg  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory  ;* 

^Lnng  as  there  are  violets,      ^ 
I'hey  tvili  have  a  plaCe  in  story  i 

'  *  See  Lyrical  Balladi.  -  ^«^  '. 

CaiT.  Rev,  VoL  11.  Augusc^  1807.  Vfi 
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Theresa  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  lillU  Celandine. 
Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star  ; 
Up  and^down  the  heavens ihey  go,. 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ! 
I'm  as  great  us  they,  1  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
Little  flower  ! — I'll  make  a  stir 
Like  a  great  astronomer.'     (p.  22.) 

And  thus  to  a  little  baby  : 

*  That  way  look,  my  infant,  lo  I 
What  a  pretty  baby  show  I 
See  the  kitten  on  the  wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall, 
Wither'd  leaves,  one,  two,  and  three. 
From  the  lofty  elder-tree  !*     (p.  50.), 

Aiid  again : 


*  'Tis  a  pretty  baby*treat  r 

Nor,  Ldeera,  tor  me  unmeet:*     (p.  52.) 

And  thus  tohis  mistress:  •    • 

*  I  led  my  Lucy  to  the  spot,  **  Look  here  !'* 

Oh  !  joy  it  was  for  her,  and  joy  for  me  V   (p.  67.) 

And  thus  to  a  sky-lark  : 

*  Drunken  lark !   thou  would'st  ba  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I.  . 

Happy,  happy  liver! 
With  a  toul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river. 
Pouring  oat  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both ! 
Hearing  thee,  or  else  some  other, 

As  merry  a  brother, 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on, 
^  '  By  myself, chearfully,  till  th^  day  is  done.'  Cp,  Si.) 

Andi^hus  to  Alice  Fell,  ^ 

*^  And  whither  are  you  going,  child,  ' 

To  night.ctong  these  lonesome  ways  V* 
'**  To  Durham"  answer'd  she  half  wild— 

*^  Then  ftome  with  me  into  the  chaise,''    (p.  .86.) 

wad  thmtoiwQ  well-dressed  women,  by  way  of  greeting r 

^*  Whft;  you  ara  stepping  westward  f— »?*  Yea.''  (p.  H.  voLii.) 
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And  thus  to  a  butterfly, 

*  Little  butterfly  !  indeed 

I  know  not  if  you  sleep,  or  feed.'   (p.  CO.) 

How  can  we  sufficiently  lament  the  infatuation  of  self- 
catYceitand  our  own  disappointed  hopes  !      / 

Is  it  possible  for  Mr,  VV.  not  to  feel  thai,  while  he  tf 
pouring  out  his  nauseous  and  nauseating  sensibilities  to 
weeds  and  insects,  he  debases  hitBself  to  a  level  with  his  own 
'  ideot-hoy,'  infinitely  below  his  '  pretty  Celandine'  and 
'  little  butterfly  ?' 

Above  all  things  we  would  intreat  Mr.  W*  to  spend  more 
time  in  his  library  and  less  in  company  with  the*  moods  of 
his  own  mind/  If  he  is  not  loo  proiwl  to.be  taught,  he  may 
yet  derive  instruction  and  amendment  from  books-^  but,  in 
bis  pre»e«t  diseased  state,  he  is  the  very  worst  companion  foi* 
himself. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  volumes  contain  no  poema 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  his  Lyrical 
Ballads.  Yet  there are^  few,  which  though  not  free  from  af- 
fectation would  do  credit  to  a  poet  of  less  acknowledged  abi* 
lities.  We  here  atid  there  discover  symptoms  of  reason 
and  judgment,  wlrich  we  gladly  hail  as  a  proof  that  his  mind 
is  not  yjet  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  vortex  of  false  taste  and 
puerile  conceit. 


Art.  XIII. — Antiquities  of  Wcstmi^itcr ;  the  Old  Palace  ; 

St*  SttphcrC%  Chapel,  (How  the  Home  of  Commom,)  i^c.  S^c. 

Containing  two  hundred  and  forty  six  Engravings  of  Topo* 

graphical  Objects^  of  which  (^ne  hundred  and  twenty-two 
'  no  longer  remain,  Bj/  John  Thomas  Smith.  This  Work 
\  contains  Copies  of  Manuscripts  which  throzv  nezc  and  un-^ 
.  kxpected  Light  on  the  anlitnt  Historj/  of  the  ylrts  in  Eug^ 

land.    4to,    Vrice  Six  Guineap  with  coloured  Plates.  Smithy 

31,  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street. 

IT  is  highly  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  a  fornfter  period,  particularly  when  they  aW  attached  to 
some  local  charm,  or  connected  with  historical  circumstances 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance.  In  the  present 
work  we  find  in  the  numerous  engravings,  with  which  the 
proprietor  has  enriched  the  massy  volume,  more  than  ordi« 
nary  incitements  to  a  vigilant  curiosity.  Those  engraving* 
contain  delineations  of  the  most  antient  vestiges  of  art, 
which  were  preserved  without  design^  and  at  last  discovered 
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only  by  ^ccidenl.  The  present  House  of  Commons  before 
it  was  converted  to  its  present  use  was  Uie  favourite 
chapel  of  our  antient  kings  ;  and  that  building,  whieh  was 
once  consecrated  to  the  devotions  of  the  monarch,  has  since 
become  the  surest  safeguard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
By  a  happy  transition^  the  sanctuary  of  Romish  superstiiioa 
has  been  converted  into  a  shrine^,  where  we  trust  that  the 
genius  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  never  cease  to  dwell* 
In  the  year  180(>,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
100  Irish  members^  on  whom  the  act  of  union  had  conferred 
a  seat  in  the  British  parliament.  When  the  wainscoting  wa» 
taken  down  for  this  purpose^the  walls  were  found  covered  with 
paintings  in  oil,  many  of  which  were  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation. This  discovery  was  immediately  conlmmiieated 
io  Mr.  Smithy  by  Dr.  Charles  Gower,  one  of  the  able  phy- 
sician^  to  the  Middlesex  hospital.  Mr.  Smith  was  so  mucb 
struck  iVith  these  beautiful  specimens  of  antient  art  that  he 
solicited  aEul  obtained  permission  to  copy  tbem  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  engraving.  But  as  the  workmen  were  already  em- 
ployed in  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  no  time  was  to  be  lost* 
The  diligence  of  Mr.  Smith,,  however,  overcame  the  difficul- 
tie»  with  which  h^  had  to  contend.  He  began  his  drawings 
Bs  soon  as  it  was  light,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  that  he  might  not  be  in  the  way  of 
the  workmen  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Nothing  but  the 
most  active  perseverance  could  have  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to 
accomplish  his  design  ;  for  the  workmen  followed  so  close 
upon  his  steps,  that  what  he  had  copied  in  the  morning  was 
usually  demolished  before  night.  Six  weeks,  without  any  in« 
termission,  were  devoted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  this^  undertaking  ; 
for  he  did  not  merely  delineate  the  outline  of  thesubjects^ 
vrbether  on  the  stoiie  or  on  the  glass,  but  actaaJly  matched 
the  colours  oji  the  spot ;  so  that  his  drawings  m»y  be  regard* 
ed  as  accurate  fac-similes  of  the  original  designs.  The  en- 
gravings themselves  are  highly  finished ;  and  those,  which 
•re  coloured,  are  not  merely  daubed  over  with  paint,  but  tint- 
ed with  delicacy  and  care.  The  reader  will  be  convinced 
of  this  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inspect  the  three  plate» 
which  contain  specimens  of  painted  glass.  In  these  platen 
the  skill  of  the  artist  is  shewn  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence  ^ 
and  the  imitation  has  been  so  dexterously  managed  t()at  the 
pages  on  which  these  specimens  are  exhibited^  appear,  at  a 
^or^  distance  from  the  eye,  to  be  covered  with  fragments  of 
the  original  glass.  These  plates  are  the  more  curious  because 
they  exhibit  every  colour  which  is  known  in  the  practice  of 
staining  glass,     Betweea  pages  294-5  we  find  two  plate» 
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wticli  contain  the  grotesque  paintinga^  that  wef^  found  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel, and  served  as  s^ippoaiers  to  the  differ* 
<3nt  coats  of  arms  which  adorned  the  frieze.  A  close  re- 
semblance may  be  discovered  between  some  of  these  mon- 
strous combinations  and  the  figures  which  were  employed 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Between  pages  242-.'],  we 
^re  presented  with  two  plates  which  contain  specimens  of 
scuiptnre ;  these  are  very  tasty  and  beautiful,  and  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  the  sumptuousness  and  variety  of  the  orna- 
ments with  which  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  was  formerly 
enriched.  The  foliage  which  twines  round  some  of  the 
x^olumns,  appears  to  vie  in  beauty  with  the  decorations  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  Among  the  specimens  of  the  Gothic 
frieze  we  discover  many  whicl^  no  Grecian  artist  would  have 
blushed  to  own.  ^Opposite  page  251  is  a  beautiful  etching 
of  that  part  of  the  Cotton  garden,  to  which  the  fragments  of 
«tone^  whic(i  were  taken  fr<nn  the  House  of  Commons  in  1800^ 
#ere  afterwards  conveyed.  In  this  piece  the  light  is  judici- 
4:>usly  reflected  from  t\\e  heaps  of  sculptured  ruins  that  lie  in 
iconfusion  on  the  ground,  ^ 

The  present  House  of  Commons  formerly  constituted  part 
of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  the  most'antienl  residence  of 
the  English  kings.  Here  Stow  s^ys,  that  Edward  the  Conr 
lessor  lived  and  died*  William  the  Conqueror  made  manjr 
^ddjtions  to  the  royal  edifice,  and  it  is  well  known  that  his 
8uc<:es8or  built  the  magnificent  and  spacious  room,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Westminster  Hall.  This  noble 
pile  of  building,  besides  the  small  space  wliicli  is  allotted  for 
the  courts  of  law,  was  originally  used  for  great  feasts  and  en?- 
tertainments,  and *for  holding  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
nation,  for,  till  the  time  of  Edwaid  the  Third,  the  Lords 
And  Commons  constituted  only  one  house,  when  a  separatioa 
took  place  between  them,  owmg  probably  iBore  to  some  idea 
ofpresent  expediency  or  convenience  at  the  time,  than  to  any 
depth  of  political  wisdom  or  sagacity.  But  those  measures 
which  seem  fortuitous,  which  are  rather  the  sudden  product 
of  some  fugitive  feeling  or  present  circumstances,  than  q£ 
mature  reflection  and  deliberate  contrivance,  are  often  founil 
to  exceed  in  utility  and  permanence,  the  long  digested  conif 
binations  of  philosophical  speculation.  Thus  even  the  appa- 
rent caprice  of  accident  seems  often  to  mock  the  wisdotqi 
of  humanity.  We  consider  the  division  of  the  JegisUture 
into  two  houses  to  constitute  a  promitient  e:^cellencein  the, 
form  of  the  British  constitution.  After  theif  separation  fron^ 
the  lords,  the  house  of  commons  used  to  sit  in  the  chapter- 
house, belonging  to  th.e  abbey  of  Westminster,  till  the  period 
4>f  the  reformation^  when  t^e  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  was  al?^ 
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lottfd  for  ihe  pnrpo*.     At  that  period  the  rich   speciraeris 
of  painting  and  sculplure  with  which  the  chapel  was  adorn^ 
cd,  were  probably  held  in  little  estimation  from   their  con** 
nexion  with  the  [(oiuish  snperslition,  which  had  become  the 
object  of  furious  abhorrence.    When  therefote  the  sanctuary 
or  devotion  was  converted  into  the  present    Honsc  of  Com- 
mons, the  exuberant  decorations   on  the   windows   and   the 
walls,  were  probably  defaced  or  obscured  without  any  scru- 
ple or  remorse.     Not  even  a  tradition  remained  of  their  ex- 
istence ;    nor  is  it  probable  that  they  would  ever  have  been 
knowi>if  the  union  v*ith  Ireland,  by  necessitatitig  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  house,  had  not  caused  them  to  be  brought  to 
light.     Something  singular  therefore  is  attached  tp  the  his* 
tory,  to  the  preservjUion  and  the  discovery  of  these  curious 
vestiges  of  art,  which  belong  to  a  period  comparatively  bar- 
barons,  and  exhibiting  an  almost  total  dearth  in  embellish- 
ments of  genius   and   taste.     The  e!>gravings   therefore  in 
the  present  work  serve  lo  redeem  the  arts  in  the  reign   df 
Edward  III.  from  the  imputation  of  neglect ;  for  they  prove 
that  the  method  of  painting  in   oil   was   practised  even  at 
that  time  with  no  ordinary  success;  and  that  the  genius  of 
elegant  and   fanciful   design   was   then   alive.     When  Mr, 
Smith  was  engaged  in  executing  the  engravings  which  en- 
rich the  present  work,    he  informs  us  in  his  advertisement, 
that  he  applied  to   Mr.  Hawkms,   a  gentle'man  enamoured 
ifvilh  the  study  of  antiquities,  ami    who  was  then  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  sopply  him 
with  short  descriptions  of  the    plates  which  he  intended  to 
publish.     Mr.  Hawkii^s  gratuitously  undertook   the    work; 
but,  as  he  proceeded  (whether  from  a  certain  cacoefkts  icri^ 
hendi,  from  a  fondness  for  the   subject,   or   from  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  necessary  method  of  compression,  we 
know  not)  the  brief  descriptions  which  he  6rsl  purposed  to 

five,  soon  swelled  into  a  royal  quarto  of  no  ordinary  size, 
lr,'H.  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  happy  in  checking 
the  desultory  excursions  of  his  pen  ;  and,  'in  the  phrase  of 
the  sportsman,  is  continually  drawn  off  his  scent  by  some- 
thing as  dissimilar  as  one  thing  can  be  to  another.  In  p.  6l» 
£,  we  have  the  old  joke  of  the  parrot,  who  instead  of  twenty 

•  pounds,  which  the  bird  had  promised  lo  a  waterman  to  save 
It  from  drowning,  cried  out  to  his  master  when  payment  was 
demanded,  *  Give  the  knave  a  groat.*     At  p.  40  we  have  an 

'account  of  Guy  Fawkes;  of  wliofn  Mr.  Hawkins  perhaps 
iimagined  that  we  had  never  heard  before  ;  and  tlierefore 
is  at  some  pains  to  delight  us  with  a  piece  of  novel  in* 
formation.  He  accordingly  tells  us  how  many  barrels  of 
Ijunpowder  were  deposited  la  the  cellar  under  the  house  of 
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Commons  ;  and  when  ihey  were  laid  in/  At  the  same  time 
he  notices  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  coraputerf  the  number  of 
fcarreis  at  thirty  «ix,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkms's 
reckoning,  there  were  only  thirty-four.  Lest  our  memory 
should  have  become  paralytic  in  travelling  from  page  40 
to  p.  146,  of  his  ample  quarto,  Mr.  Hawkins  very  conside- 
rately repeats  at  the  said  page  Hfi,  the  said  story  of  the  said 
Guy  Fawkes.  At  page  154, -Mr.  Hawkins,  always  studious 
of  our  amusement  and  instruction,  informs  us,  that  '  Eliphaz 
'  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shahite,  and  Zophar  the  Nama* 
Ihite  were  Job's  three  friends;  and  are  repeatedly  so-^named. 
throughout  the  book.'  We  reviewers,  who  read  that  we  may 
eat,  and  write  that  we  may  dine,  cannot  express  how  much 
we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hawkins  for  conveying  to  us  this 
important  intelligence,  which  we  have  thonijjhtitourboundeti 
duty  to  reconvey  to  our  readiers.  Mr.  Hawkins,  thinking 
ito  doubt  a  little  exercise  good  for  our- health*  invites  us  at 
p.  l60,  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  wheie  we 
are  taught  that  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  is  now  a  Turkish 
mosque.*  But,  lest  our  manners  should  be  spoiled  by  any 
long  conrinuance  among  the  infidels,  he  put*  on  at  p.  l6l 
his  travelling  boots,  and  bids  us  attend  him  to  the  chapel  of 
Loretto,  which'he  proceeds  to  measure  with  rule  and  line 
He  says 

.  *  TKmt  it  is  «nly  thirty-one  fset  and  three  quarters  long,  thirteen 
ieetfijid  about  three  niches  wiJe,  and  ei^Uteea  feet  ana  three  quarters^ 
Jkigh,  ^cept  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  where  it  is  five  palms,  or  about 
three  leetsrx  inches  jnore,  reckoning  a^  paim  and  a  halt  ec[ual  to 
thirteea  inches.' 

By  this  time  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  bo  convinced 
that  Mr.  Ha,vfk\ns\seL  dtarl  hand  at  adigression  ;  and  so  much 
liddicted  is  he  to  this  p/tnsaNt  mode  of  writing,  that  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  many  sentences  together  in  which 
he  keeps  steadily  to  his  point.  Antiquarians  in  general  are, 
we  know,  men  of,a  rambling  turn  ;  who  love  mightily  to 
depart  from  the  rout  bel'ore  them,  in  order  to  frisk  and  caper 
in  a  maze  of  their  own  making,  delighting  the  beholder  by 
the  sinuosity  of  their  steps,  atid  the  cain[)leAity  of  their 
movements.  Mr.  Hawkins,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  the 
present  volume,  was  no  doubt  determined  not  to  abandon 
the  digressive  privileges  of  his  sect.  Were  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen appointed  to  describe  aright  line  from  Charing  vruss 
to  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  take  us  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  in  order  to  depict 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  or  the  driiidical  descent,  of  the 
rocking^ stones  at  the  Ltand*^  End  ;  or,  perhaps,  alter  he  had 
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diverged  to  thexwest,  he  would  make  an  abrupt,  transit  M 
the  east^and  com^ey  our  patience  to  the  walls  of  JVloscow, 
jf  we  were  not  oiercifully  dropped  into  the  GermaQ  ocean 
bj  the  way. 

By  compressing  his   matter^  and  attending  to    the    wise 
adage  of  ^  NeguidnimiSf'  Mr.  Hawkins  might   have  com- 
posed an  interesting  work,  but,  at  present,  it  is  only   another 
book  added   to  the  mighty  catalogue  of  those  which  wilt 
never  be  read.     The  most  valuable  part  of  the  performance 
is  the  selection  from  the  numerous  roils  which  were  disco- 
vered in  the  year  180ti,   belonging  principally  to  the   times 
pf  Edward  the  Third,     These  rolls  contain  accounts  of  the 
various  expences  which  were  incurred  in  the  construction  of  , 
the  chapel,  i^nd  they  will  furnish  some  important  data  to  the 
political  eponomist.  They  shew  the  wages  of  various  species 
pf  labour  at  that  period,  the  prices  of  several  products  and 
manuf^ictures,^  and  they  consequently  prove  the  relative  de- 
preciation which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money  since 
the  times  of  the  third  Edward,  and  our  own.     Master  Tho- 
mas  of  Canterbury^  who  was  the  principal-architect,  was  paid 
pi  the  rate  of  Is.  a  day.  The  inferior  masons  appear  to  havQ 
had  ^4^.  a  day  each  ;    and  the  common  Labourers  only  3d. 
A  mason's  apprentice  was  allowed  2d.  a  day.     One  hundred 
nails  for  the  scaffold  cost  lOd.  those  which  were  employed 
for  nailing  the  laths  wei^e  lOd.  a  thousand.     Two  dak  boards  ' 
each  twelve  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  are  reckoned  at  l£d. 

E;h ;  and  the  porterage  and  the  boatage  of  the  same  from 
ndon  by  Westminster  cost  Id.  Oak  laths  we/e  dd.  beech 
laths  £j^.  an  hundred;  and  eight  hundred  laths  we  re  conveyed 
by  porters  and  boat*  from  South  wark  to  Westminster  for 
l|d.  Pitch  was  |d.  a  pound  ;  wax  for  cement,  6d.  Cramps 
pf  iron  cost  l|-d  a  pound.  One  bundled  of  lime  cost  3s.  6d. 
The  carpenters  in  general  appear  to  have  had  6d.  a  day. 
blaster  John  de.Chest^r,  glaajier,  who  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing drawings  for  the  glass  windows,  had  7s.  a  week;  and 
eleven  painters  on  glass  had  7d.  a  day  each.  The  glaziers 
in  general  had  6d.  or  7d.  a  day.  One  hundred  of  white 
glass,  containing  onp  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds 
cost  ifis.  While  lead  was5-|^H.  a  pound  ;  palnter'soil  3s. 4d. 
per  flagon.  Want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to  mttlje  any 
further  selections  from  these  imporliint  document^,  nor  to 
notice  all  the  inferences  which  they  sanction,  or  all  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead.  One  fact  ^.hey  indubitably 
establish  ;  that  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  was  practised  in 
this  country  long  anterior  to  the  period,  when  that  method 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Haslam,  apothecary  to  Betblem  hospittxl^  had  made  a  yerj 
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vattsfactory  analysis  of  the  coUurs,  five  years  before  the 
discovery  of  the  rolls  ;  but  when  the  rolls  were  discovered^ 
they  proved  beyond  contradiction  the  accuracy  of  his  expc* 
rimeRts,  If  the  crude  mass  of  antiquarian  lore  whichMr, 
Hawkins  has  crammed  into  this  bulky  volume,  can  be  res* 
cued  from  obhvion,  it  will  be  only  by  the  curioas  matter 
which  has  been  selected  from  the  rolls^  and  by  the  beauty 
and  fidelity  of  Mr,  Smith's  engravings.  Mr.  Hawkins,  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  his  lust  for  an  lien  t  lore,  will  have  no 
objection  to  travel  towards  the  temple  of  fame,  with  these 
mouldy  parchments  tacked  to  his  side;  but  perhaps  he  will 
be  less  pleased  with  having  the  genius  of  a  modern  artist 
for  the  associate  of  his  way« 

/ 


• 


Art.  XIV. — Prcsent\State  of  the  Britiah  Constitution,  historic 
cailj/ illustrated. By Britannicus.Svo,  4s.  Longman.    1 807% 

THE  British  constitution  is  rather  the  result  of  fortuitout 
circumstances  than  of  pro[)hetic  prescience  or  premeditated 
contrivance.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  ot  other  human  in- 
stitutions^ in  the  production  of  which  chance  has  been  more 
operative  than  design.  The  people  of  tliis  'country,  always 
attached  to  liberty,  the  principle  of  vhich  seems  to  be  indi- 
genous in  a  British  heart,  but  acting  without  unity  of  inten- 
tion, or  consistency  of  plan,  have  often  laid  hold  of  favoura- 
ble conjunctures  and  particular  exigencies  as  they  ^rose,  to 
enforce  iheir  claims  and  establish  their  rights.  To  such 
combinations  of  accident  and  Sagacity,  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  the  constitution.  What 
the  constitution  has  been  in  former  times,  it  seems  of  little 
importance  to  know,  compared  ^ith  the  knowledge  of  what  it 
now  is*  Whether  it  have  been  free  or  despotic  formerly,  it 
matters  little  if  it  be  not  free  or  despotic  novv.  Our  concern 
with  the  constitution  is  not  with  what  it  has  been,  but 
with  what  it  actually  is.  Most  writers,  with  more  fondness 
for  abstract  contemplation  than  for  palpable  realities,  are 
enamoured  of  the  theoretical  beauty  of  the  English  consti- 
tution; on  which  they  lavish  alt  the  pomp  of  panegyric.  But 
the  theory  ot  the  British  constitution,  where  it  is  not  embo- 
died in  fact,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  abstraction,  which 
has  neither  visible  nor  tangible  existence.  The  theory  of 
the  constitution,  as  viewed  apart  frotn  the  practical  truth  and 
present  operation,  is  only  an  imaginary  supposition,  or  a  vi* 
sionary  shade.  In  reviewing  therelbre  the  present  work,  we 
shall  not  consider  what  the  British  constitution  has  been,  or 
is  theoretically  reputed  to  be,  but  what  u  actually  is  in  its 
ipresent  living  form  and  vital  operations. 
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The  Brhish  constitutipn,   viewed  in  it^  present  practical 
reality,   is4:ertainly  not  a  despoiism  ;  for  a  despotism    sup- 
poses an  arbitrary  will,  variaf)le  in  its  determinations,  and 
superseding  liie  fixed  rules  of  law.     But  no  soch  will  exist* 
in  the  British  constitution  :  for  every  individual  is  amenable 
to  the  law,  and  only  to  the  law.      No  nmn  can  be  injured 
either  in  his  person  oi*  his  property  by  the  urtjiirary  man- 
dates of  the  executive.     Not  a  constable  or  a  tipstaff  woald 
dare  to  execute  tlie  fiat  of  a  king,  which  should  be  in  oppo- 
sition lo  the  law  ;  or  if  he  did,  he  would  he  amenable  to  the 
law,  which  he  had  violated.     Under  the  Britisii  constitution 
therefore  every  individual  enjoys  personal  security,  or  that 
secorilv  which  arises  from  the  conimon  proteetion  of  the 
Jaw.     This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  solid  and  broad  base* 
on  which  every  free  govei'nment  must  re»t;  and    of  which 
other  nations  who  want  the  enjoyment,  can    better  appre* 
cmie  the   worth.     The  rights  of  indi\^iduals   are  pYolected 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrrte  or  the  partiality  of 
the  judge  by  the  trial  by  jury  ;   which,   as    far  as  personal 
right  or  security  js  concerned,  must  be  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient cJieck  to  Ihe  arbitrary  propeusilios   which  may  lurk 
in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  or  \n  any  part  of  tlie  consti- 
tution.    The  trial   by  jury   ensures    the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  jjistice  to  every  individual  ;   and  while  this  inva-    * 
luable  right  is  left  entire  and  unimpaired,  we    may  possess, 
notwithstanding    the   interested  views  of  our  politicians  or 
the  despotic  wi'^hes  of  mmistersja  poitioJi  of  Jiberty,  almost 
sufficient  for  domestic  use  and  individual  ejyoyment. 

Next  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  importance,  and  perhaps  even 
superior  to  it  in  general  usefulness,  is  tmk  liberty  of  thk 
FRESS  :  this  is  one  of  the  most  inesiimnble  benefits  which 
was  procured  by  the  revolution  of  Ifisy,  and  if  that  revohitioa 
had  been  [iroductive  of  no  other,  it  would  have  been  cheaply 

fmrchasecf  though  with.a  deluge  of  blood.  Before  the  revoy 
ution  no  book  could  be  printed  without  a  licence  from  the 
court,  but  in  the  \ear  1 6') 4,  tliis  invidious  restriction  was 
removed,  and  the  nwnd  of  n)an  was  suffered  to  expatiate 
without    any     arbitrary     impediment     in     ll»e     region    of 

{)hilosoj)liical,  of  m4)r;d  and  politKial  speculation.  We 
jeartijy  agree  witji  the  sensible  writer  of  this  aispassion- 
ate  performance,  that  in  the  present  stale  of  the  Bn- 
lisli  constitution,  the  liberty  of  (he  press  constitutes  the 
best  safeguard  for  the  liberties  of  the  j;eopie.  It  not  only 
contributes  to  the  exposure  of  bad  measures,  but  it  operatei 
as  a  clieck  on  wicked  men.  No  man  likes  to  be  called  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  public,  and  to  have  his  wiiole  poli- 
tical life  and  conduct  canvassed  by  the  scrutinizing  sagacity 
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of  intellect;  to  have  his  errors  refuted,  his  sophistry  expo* 
sed,  his  artifice  unravelled,  his  injnstice  developed,  his  era- 
elty  held  up  to  the  light,  and  his  hypocrisy  laid  hare.  How- 
ever indifferent  a  man  may  appear  to  the  public  opinion, 
he  is  seldom  indifferent  to  the  feeling  of  general  con- 
tempt and  scorn.  The  most  unprincipled  miscreant  would 
willingly  enjoy  the  esteem,  the  respect  and  approbation  of 
his  fellow  creatures  ;  but  to  be  marked  out  as  the  object  of 
universal  reprobation,  cannot  but  be  galling  to  any  ohind, 
where  the  ordinary  sensibilities  of  humanity  have  wot  beeA 
quite  blunted  and  destroyed  by  the  effrontery  of  habitual 
and  obdurate  vice.  The  last  feeling  which  depravity  ap*- 
pears  to  relinquish,  is  that  of  respect  for  the  gx)od  opinioa 
of  its  fellow  creatures.  Hence^  when  virtue  is  forsaken, 
hypocrisy  is  so  often  substituted  in  its  place,  and  though  a 
hypocrite  cannot  but  be  a  bad  man,  yet  he,  who  has  so  fat 
thrown  off  all'respect  for  viitue,  as  to  reject  even  the  coon- 
lerfeit.isa  worse.  Hence  we  see  how  that  sort  of  judicial 
superintendance,  which  the  vigilance  qf  a  free  press,  acting 
in  unison  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  is  conti- 
nually exercising  over  the  hearts  and  lives,  the  uiotiVet  and 
the  actions  of  public  men,  must  tend  to  obstruct  them  in 
their  career  of  folly  and  of  sin,  to  abash  them* with  shame 
and  to  goad  them  with  remorse.  Even  the  executive  itself, 
which  is  amenable  to  the  tribunal,  not  only  of  its  own  con- 
science, but  of  public  reprehension,  is,  in  some  measure, 
overawed  by  the  inquisitive  agency  of  the  press.  And 
•uch  indeed  is  the  degree  of  moral  conlroul  which  is  thus 
exercised  over  the  servants  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  sove- 
reign himself,  that,  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  preser* 
ved,  but  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  minions 
of  power,  though  invested  with  the  sword. 

The  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the. press  appear  to* 
be  the  most  essential  parts,  the  vital  essences  of  the  present 
British  constitution.  On  theise  the  people'  are  principally 
dependant  for  the  security,  the  freedom  and  the  happiness 
which  they  enjoy.  And  the  two  evils  of  the  constitution, 
which  are  most  adverse  to  tl\e  liberties  of  the-  people  and 
to  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  whether  politically  or 
morally  considered,  are  the  e^i^orbitant  patronage  of  the 
crewn^  and  the  defective  representation  of  the  peo)>le.  The 
first  of  these  evils  has  evidently  arisen  out  of  the  last,  for  at 
more  popular  and  independent  House  of  Commons,  or  a 
more  adequate  representation  of  the  talents,  the  virtue,  and 
the  property  of  the  country,  would  never  have  suffered  cor- 
ruption to  reach  its  present  height,  or  to  stalk  abroad  with 
Huch  an  uabliishing  front*  ~  la  gome  of  Uie  late  debases,  iii  a, 
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certain  bouse,  we  have  been  shocked   to  hear   it  confessed 
Ihat  the  njaligcant  gangrene  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  \QTy 
bosom  of  the  legislature.     We  would  by  no  means   wish  to 
have  the  patronage  of  the  crown  so  far  abridged  as  to  leave 
it  incapable  of  gratifying   on   proper  occasions  the   most 
munificent  generosity.     We  are  anxious  to  see  the  old  and 
iaitbful  servants  of  the  country   liberally   rewarded.     And, 
as  far  as  pensions  are  bestowed    for  services  actuaily  perform* 
tdy  we  shall  always  be  advocates   for    the  grant.*  The  go- 
Ternmentof  a  rich  country  like  this,  ought  not  to  be  a  par- 
simonious, but  a  liberal  benefactor.     Its  recompenses  ought 
to  be  ample  and  munificent.     But  can  any  man,  who  wishes 
well  either  to  the  crown  or  to  the  people,  be   an    advocate 
for  that  prodigality  of  influence,  which  has  no  other  object 
ihan  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  principle  of  the  country  ?  which 
^oes  not  reward  the  old  and  laborious  servant  of  the  people, 
l>ot  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  of  every  age  and  descrip- 
tion, who  are  willing  to  truckle  their   patriotism   for   gold^ 
and  sell  their  conscience  for  a  job  r    Can  the  crown  itself  be 
exalted  or  honoured  by  a  patronage,  the  operation  of  which, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  generous  feelings,  tends  only  to 
increase  the  sordid  selnshness  of  man  \  is  not  the  possession 
of  such  patronage  a  disgrace  and  humiliation  to  the  possessor 
pfthe  crown  ?  In  the  present  state  of  the  country^  almost  every 
act  of  the  government  is  made  a  job,  and  every  job  ha^ 
,a  view  to  an   accession  ef    corrupt    influence    in   a  c^r^ 
tain  house*    The  late  administration,  wl)ose  loss  the  country 
will  long  deplore,  had  begun  to  diminish  the  enormity  of  this 
jobbing  system,  this  infamous  barter  of  moral  principle  for 
the  wages  of  sin.     Their  successors,  however,  in  office,  if 
;We  may  judge  from  their  acts,  seem  unwilling  te  relinquish 
one  particle  of  the  power  of  purchasing  adherents  by  the  all- 
{>otent  charms  of  pensions  and  reversions.   On  their  coming 
into  office,  and  before  indeed  they  had  quite  found  the  way 
lo  their  seats,    it  became  very  apparent  that  personal  emo- 
lument appeared  to  them  the  best  way  of  serving  their  coun- 
try.    Mr.  Perceval  could  not  take  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  without  the  appendage  of  the  chancellorship  of 
thedntchy  of  Lancaster;  nor'  was  his  lust  of  gain  to  be  ap- 
peased without  the  possession  of  the  fair  inheritance  for  life, 
before,  therefore,   this  gerftleman   had  rendered  one  iota  of 
good  to  his  country,  and  when  it  was  universally  known  that 
he  bad  no  capacity  for  the  office,  which  he  had  accepted,  he 
was  actually  paid  for  his  acceptance,   and  rewarded  for  his 
incapacity  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  things  in  the 
patronage  of  the  crown!  I  !     We   leave  the   emotions  of 
Ijontempt  and  indignation  which  such  conduct  must  inspire^ 
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to  rise  spontaneously  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  reader,without  en* 
deavouring  to  inci*ease  the  feeling  by  the  description  of  our 
bwh.  The  unwiJKngness  of  the  present  ministry  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  the  power  of  corruption  may  be  seen  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  reversion  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
bill  had  passed  the  commons,  where  the  ministers  were  more 
afraid  of  incurring  censure  by  opposing  it;  but  they  determi- 
ned to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  secret  manoeuvre  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Only  one  member  of  the  cabinet  attended  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  they  fixed  on  an  agent  for  the  purpose ;  a  man 
admirably  calculated  for  such  dirty  work.  Who  was  this  ? 
Gentle  reader,  ecce  homo!  no  other  than  the  honest,  the 
disintei'ested  and  unpensioned  Earlof  Melville  hihnself,  on 
whom  such  a  fervid  panegyric  may  be  read  in  the  journals  rf 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  earl  has  certainly  one 
merit, — that  of  unblushing  consistency, — but  we  will  not  say 
in  what.  The  reader,  if  he  please,  may  search  for  it  in  tlie 
catalogue  of  those  virtues,  which  have  raised  many  a  man  to 
a  certain  postof  capital  elevation. 

As  we  have  said  above,  we  are  far  from  wishirtg  to  see  the 
crown  rendered  incapable  of  gratifying  the  feeling  of  a 
virtuous  generosity,  or  of  affording  a  liberal  remirnera- 
lion  for  those  services,  which  have  been  actually  ffrft^rmedz 
But  is  'the  crown  to  have  the  power  of  bestowing  places  and 
emoluments  not  only  on  its  present  favourites,  but  on  ail 
the  masters  and  misses  who  are  to  com^  from  their  loins? 
Are  we  not  only  to  corrupt  the  father,  but,  by  anticipation, 
to  vitiate  the  principles  of  the  son  ?  Are  the  motions  of  go- 
vernment so  clogged  with  difficulties,  that  they  cannot  be 
Catried  on  without  lavishing  the  boon  of  mercenary  grants 
and  unmerited  indulgence  not  only  on  the  generation  which 
is,  but  on  that  which  is  to  come  ?  The  confession  of  such 
incapacity  would  be  the  grossest  libel  that  was  ever  publish- 
ed on  the  sovereign  or  the  government.  A  good  government 
rules  by  love  ;  the  affections  of  the  people  are  the  only  force 
which  it  needs^  and  that  force  will  always  be  commensurate 
with  the  exigency  of  the  times  and  the  necessity  of  the  cas^* 
To  say  ihat  the  executive  cannot  do  its  duty  without  first 
bribing  a  majority  of  the  legislature  to  neglect  theirs,  is  to 
confess  that  the  nieasures  of  the  executive  are  radically  bad  ; 
and  that  the  government  itself  is  rotten  at  the  core.  For  a 
good  government  and  a  venal  legislature  are  terms  whicti  are 
totally  incompatible  and  dissimilar.  No  man  is  willing  to  lay 
out  his  money  without  an  adequate  return.  But,'^heo  he 
sees  men  lavishing  thousands  upon  thousands  to  procure  a 
•eat  in  parliament,  and  converting  a  place  in  the  legislature 
into  a  monied  speculation,  what  are  we  to  suppose  but  thai 
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a  man's  vote  in  that  house  is  a  saleable  commodity,' and  that 
his  political  conscience  may  be  traflicked,  like  abate  of  good  s^ 
ibr.a  certain  quantity  of  patronage  or  a  certain  sum  of 
gold  i 

With  respect   to  the  defective  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  which,    more  than  to  any   other  cause,  we  may  as- 
cribe all  the  present  political  ills  which  we  deplore,  it  i?  more 
easy  to  ascertain  the  disease  thao  to  prescribe  the  reoiedy. 
The  first    is  almost   universally    confessed,  but  hardly  two 
persons  agree  about  the  last.     The  present  system   is    bad 
indeed,  but  universal   suffrage  would  be  worse.     Universal 
suffrage  would  soon  destroy  that  equilibrium  of  power,  which 
ought  to  subsist  between   the  three  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    It  would  engender  a  democracy   that  would  hardly 
leave  a  vestige  of  nionarchy  behind.     VVhatever  reform  may 
he  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  only  one  which    • 
can  be  either  wise  or  safe  is  that  which  shall  make  propeity 
the  basis  of  suffrage;  and  which  shall  cause  that  property 
to  be  more  generally  represented  in  the   house.     A  people 
who  had  no  property,  would  have  little  need  of  a  house  of 
representatives,     Tiie    necessity   of    representation    arises 
prmcipally  out  of  the  existence  and  relations  of  property. 
iVoperty  requires  the  oid  of  civil  government  to  support  the 

£>ssessor  in  hi«  right,  and  to  repress  violence  and  iu^ustice. 
ut  civil  government  cannot  exist. without  pecuniary  sup- 
port.    The  properly,  which  is  protected,   must  pay  a  part 
for  the  protection.     But   how  is  the  quantum  of  payment 
to  be  regulated  ?   If  we  ^llow  the  government  itself  to  define 
the  portion,  we  expose  the  subject  to  unnecessary  exaction 
and  arbitrary   imposts.      Hence  a  house  of  representatives 
becomes  necessary,,  that  the  people,  who   pay  taxes^  may 
fax  themselves ;  and  that  more  may  not  be  taken  from  thetn 
tlian  they  can  afford  to  give.     Hence,  then,    we   see  tliat 
8uch  a  body  as  the  house  of  commons  must  be  regarded  al- 
most exclusively  as  the  represeptatives  of  property  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  which  is  subject  to 
taxation, ought  to  be. adequately  and  universally  represented. 
Todepriveany  pan  of  the  property  of  thecountry,pa\  ing  taxes, 
of  the  vight  of  suffrage  aud  the  privilege  of  representation,  is  to 
do  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  possessors.     It  is  to  inflicton 
such    persons  the  badge  of  servitude,  and  to  hold  over  their 
hpadsthe  scourge  of  oppression.     For  in  a  free  state  every 
individual,  who  contributes  to  the  imposts  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  supposed  virtually  to  as^sentto  the  imposition.     He 
fives  no  more  than  he  has  enabled  his  representative  to  grant, 
lere  we  behold  liberty  and  justice,  bound  hand'  in  hand  to 
luaintain   thje  inviolable  rights  of  property  and  secure  tbe 
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-subject   from   oppression.     But  those  proprietors  who  have 
no  right  of  snflrage,  are,  in  fact,  not  represented,  and  aH 
the  money  which  is  taken  oiit  of  their  f)ockets  must  be  con- 
sie^ered,  not   as   the  voluntary  boon  of  free   men,  but  the 
forced  offering  of  slaves.     Now  as  property  in  money  pays 
taxes  as,  well  as  property  in  land,  properly  in  money  ooglit 
to  be  represented  as  well  as  property  in  land.     And   as  pro-   • 
^rty  which  belongs  to  one  sect,  is  as  much  subject  to  tax- 
ation as  property  which  belongs  to  another,  boih  justice  and 
-equity    require    that  the  catholic  sliould  enjoy  the  ad  van* 
.tage  of  having  the  representative  whom  he  approves  as  w^ll 
-as   the  p  rote  Stan  t;  and   that  no   person  should  be  excluded  - 
from  the  representative  body  on  account  of  hfs  religian  or 
his  sect.     The  reform,  therefore,  which  we  should  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  house  of  commons,  would  be  such  as 
.\vould  diffuse  the  right  of  suffrage  anw^g  every  species' of 
proprietors  ;  and  le,ave  no  man,   who  directly  contributes  to 
ihe.payment  of  taxes,  without  a  vote  in  the  choice   of  hu 
;representative»     Such  a  reform,  which  is  what  justice  and 
•i)umanity,  what  common  equity  .and   common  sense   mes^ 
i«iperiou«*Iy  demand,  would  tend,  more  than  any  other  mea- 
sure, to  give  soiidity  to  the  government,  peace  to  the  churchy 
and  general  satisiacrion  to  the  empire.     We  shall  not  enter^ 
iillajjp'»her  opportunity^  occurs,  into  the  details  of  the  plaii 
which  we  should  propose ;  but  vve  have  thought  it  our  doty 
tosay  thws  much  respect inir  the   principle,  which  ought  to 
direct  any  plan  of  reform  which  we  may  adopt.     The  pre- 
sent ministers  are,  we  know,  sworn  enemies  to  all  reform. 
Bad  as  things  are  they  will  leave  them  as  they  are  ;  all  im- 
provfementfe  will  have  to  encounter  their  inveterate  disHlce, 
and  their  steady  opposition.     Under  thejr  management  tho 
affairs  of  the  country  will  proceed  from  bad  to  worse^  till  no 
hope  is  left  but  in  the  struggle  of  despair* 


Art.  XV. — Authentic Matirials for  a  History  of  the  People 
of  Malta.  First,  ISecond^  Third,  and'  *  fourth  Parti, 
fiow first  pubU%hed,  To  be  conthmtd,  By  H  illiam  Eion^ 
Esq.  ^aperintendant'general  of  the  Quarantiite  and  pub-* 
lie  Health  Department  in  Malta,  iivo.  6s.  CadelL  180^, 
1805,  and  1807. 

^  THE  fourth  part  of  these  materials,  the  only  one  which 
has  not  been  already  some  time  before  the  public,  is  that 
which  oaore  immediately  calls  for  our  attention.  The  others 
%re  second  editions,  printed  uniformly,  so  as  to  make  with 
tba4  DOW  .published^  a  respectable  8vo«  volume.     But  the 
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contents  of  this  foarth  livrahon  are  not  what  bad  been  annona* 
ced  at  the  publication  of  the  third,  the  subject  having  been, 
for  private  reasons,  unavoidably  deferred.  What  we  have 
row  given  us  consists  principally  of  a  defence  of  the  au- 
thor's own  conduct  from  some  attacks  which  he  has  suffered 
in  consequence  of  his  former  publications. 

We  are  not  favoured  with  the  whole  extent  of  these  char* 
ges;  but  from  the  kind  of  defence  which  is  set  up,  we  caa 
understand  their  nature.  One  of  them  seems  to  be  his  hav- 
ing been  too  strenuous  a  defenderof  the  rights  and  liber- 
tines of  the  people  of  Malta;  aline  of  conduct  which  seema 
to  have  given  offence  to  some  persons  connected  with  the 
higher  powers,  The  government  of  Malta  was  originally 
free;  the  chief  authority  of  the  state  being  vested  in  a 
popular  council  of  representatives  (the  Consiglio  Popolare); 
by  whom  the  princrpal  magistrates  were  appointed,  and  in 
whom  the  legislative  power  was  vested.  After  the  island 
had  been  ceded  by  Charles  V;  to  the  order  of  St.  Jbhn  of 
Jerusalem^  the  grand  master  began  to  tnake  encroachments 
on  the  privileges  of  the  Maltese  ;  by  degrees  he  filled  the 
Consiglio  Popolare  with-bis  own  creatures;  and,  at  length 
in  1775,  took  occasion,  from  a  popular  insurrection,  to  sup- 
press it  altogether.  However  in  1798  Bonaparte  appeared, 
and  took  possession  of  Valetta  without  resistance,  th^^^rand 
master  and  knights,  whether  from  fear,  affection,  or  corrup- 
tion, delivering  up  the  island  to  the  invaders,  and  thus  abdi- 
cating for  ever  their  own  dommion.  But  the  battle  oflbe- 
]^ile,  which  threw  the  command  of  the  Mediterraneanr  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  £nglish,  quickly  changed  the  face 
of  tnings.  The  Maltese  rose  in  arms  against  tho  Fredcb, 
drove  them  from  every  otitpost  into  Valetta,  and  after  a 
tiege  of  two;  years,  which  cost  the  inhabitants  twenty  thou- 
sand lives  and  much  treasure,  m  ith  the  aid  of  a  Pprtuguese 
and  3ritish  squadron,  finally  reduced  them  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering^  By  this  heroic  conduct,.  Mr.  Eton  was 
imduced  to  contend  that  the  Maltese  had  regained  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  the  island,  they  having  been  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  war,  and  both  the  English  and  Portuguese 
having  acted*  merely  as  auxiliaries.  He  wished  then  fof 
the  restoration  of  their  free  constitution  under  the  protection 
of  England;  and  with  much  zeal  and  industry,  put  the  Eng- 
lish public  in  posKession  of  manjT  valuable  documents  re- 
garding their  constitution  and  their  local  establishments,  fie 
also  annexed  a  scheme  of  a  form  of  government  for  MaU 
taand  tioza,  uniting  ^he  essential  parts  of  the  privileges  of 
the  islands  with  the  functions  of  a  British  governor,  draws 
up  ny  lomeof  the  most  enlightened  of  the  inhabitants,  ami 
ivhichj  it  was  thought^  would  i^eiieclly  satisfy  thelheople* 
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*I[1ieie  ezertionB  of  Mr.  Eton's  have  jubjected  him  to  ihe 
nocusatioQ  of  promoting  discontent  among  the  people  of 
!Malta,  and  instigating  them  to  demand  tlie  restoratioti  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.     Bat  he  calls  upon  his 
accusers  to  give  a  reason  why  these  people  should  be  more 
pleased  with   an  arbitrary  form  of  government^  oi:  submit 
more  wiliingly  to  the  loss  of  their  antient  liberty  nnder  His 
in  ajesty's  civil  commissioners,  than  they  were  under  the  order 
'  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     In  comparing^the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  people  under  these  difierent  masters,  he  draws  a 
^  fkiciore  not  very  favourable  to  the  present  rulers.     During 
the  residence  of  the  order  the  people  had  many  advantages> 
many  inducements  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  rights,  not 
one  of  which  they  now  enjoy.     The  monastic  ord^  was  coa:i« 
posed  bcjlh  of  lay  brethren  and  priests,  it  being  the  only  re- 
ligious order  in  which  the  laity  (the  knights)  are  superior  tp 
the  ecclesiastics.     If  the   laity  consisted   of  foreigners,  the 
priests,  of  whatci^er  degree,  were   Maltese.     Tliese  had  all 
^  them  benefices  or  stii>ends,  from  funds  established  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  family  in   Malta  but 
nad  somemerober  of  it  attached  to  the  order.    Titles  of  ho- 
nour were  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  Maltese,  though  they 
had  no  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  order*    Many  infe* 
rior  officers  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  were  entitled  i<i 
^a  degree  of  respect  and  superiority  above  others. 

Under  the  English  government  the  popular  conndit,  whicb 
for  two  years  bad  managed  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and 

given  energy  an^  direction  to  the  war  again^  the  f'rench> 
as  been  dismissed  ;  thereveduesjdestined  to  the  support  of 
the  ecclesiastics  have  been  seized  on,  and  the  priests  have 
been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  reduced  pensions} 
^the^bonours  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Maltese  under 
the  order  arc  no  longer  bestowed;  the. market  with  Spaia 
being,  cut  off^  near  thirty-five  ttiousand  persons^  who  used  td 
foe  employed  in  spinning,-  &c.  are  most  of  thenf  thrown  out 
of  employment ;  in  fine,  the  prices  of  provisions  have  beed 
Iripfed,  while  land  has  diminniied  in  value. 

The  Maltese  expected  (whether  upon  just  foc^ndatiod  or: 
not  does  not  appear)  to  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of 
the  blessings  of  the  British  c^m^titution  ;  amd  as  this  tias  been! 
hitherto  withhefil  from  tbem,it  cannot  but  excite  did^a|jsfac^ 
lion^  This  comtrination  of  circurirstances  is  surely  per^ 
fectly  adequaie  to  account  for  any  discontents^  which  may. 
exist  among  the  inhabitants.  As  Britons  and  friends  of 
liberty,  we  Wish  its  blessings  to  be  diffu^ied  anton'galt  who 
are  nnder  tHe  protecting  arm  of  its  government.  But  we 
see-no  grounds  for  attaching  blame  to  those  who  havt  hi< 
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therto  thought  proper  to  withhold  from  these  islanders  tb^ 
benefit  of  a  fixed  constitutioni  founded  upon  just  and  liberal 
principles.  Our  own  tenure  is  uncertain ;  andimperiou^  cir- 
cumstances may  render  that  line  of  conduct  a.tnatter  of  pra« 
^ence^  which  in  other  circumstances  wotild  by  no  means  be  a 
matter  of  choice.  We  must,  however,  declare  our  opinion  that 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  documents  before  us>Mr.Eton'» 
behaviour  has  not  been  merely  innocent,  but  laudable ;  and 
the  testimonies  in  his  favour  from  the  magistrates  of  th^ 
cities  of  Valetta,  Vitloriosa,  Senglea,  and  G)spicua,  mustanp* 
ply  console  him  for  any  mortification  he  may  have  undergone 
from  the  malevolence  of  private  slander*  \ 

The  iubject  of  this  part  of  Mr*  Eton's  vindication  beine  of 
It  public  nature,  is  generally  interesting.  On  a  second  ar- 
ticle of  his  defence,  as  it  regards  a  transaction  wiK>lly  prlr 
Tate,  we  must  abstain  from  giving  an  opinion.  We  collect 
from  it,  however^  that  wheat,  the  average  prjce  of  which  is  at' 
Malta  from  70s.  to  80s.  a  quarter,  was  brought  by  hjm  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  delivered  at  Malta  at  the  rate  of  35s.  a 
quarter.  It  is  clear  then,  according  to  this  statement,  that 
an  immense  profit  may  be  made  by  this  trade,  and  Mr.  Eton, 
has  proposed  to  form  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  great  and  constant  revenue  from  it.  If  government, 
however,  have  not  thought  fit  to  sanction  this  project^  we 
think  them  entitled  to  praise.  However  specious  it  may 
seem,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  government  should 
become  corn-factors.  Every  dabbler  in  political  oecopomy 
knows  how  hostile  thjs  is  to  the  rights  of  trade,  and  eventually 
Ijow  injurious  it  may  proVe  to  the  community .^  The  business 
of  government  is  to  procure  and  maintain  for  the  British  mer- 
chant the  fre^  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  merchant 
Iras  at  present  the  hberty  of  depositing  his  corn  in  the  maga- 
2nnes  at  Malta,  by  paying  a  slight  transit  duty.  Under  this 
system  the  merchant  has  tjie  right  to  say  to  the  governtfient, 
Laiistz  nous  faire.  Any  other  system  may  tend  to  the  en- 
richment of  jobbers,  and  some  of  their  gold  may  perchance 
slip  into  the  silken  pocketsof  some  right  honourable  patron  at 
home.  But  we  are  certain,  that  not  a  single  sous  wiJl  by  any 
accident  mistake  its  way  into  the  public  purse, 

Mr.  Eton  has  added  particulars  of  the  revenue  of  Malta 
and  Goza,  the  total  of  which  is  287,7C)5 1. ;  an  account  of  the 
com  and  land  measures ;  »nd  of  the  coin.  We  cann6t  bu^ 
remark  &  great  change  of  tone  and  spirit  in  the  last  from  that 
which  distinguished  the  former  part  of  his  observ^dtiops. 
Formerly  lie  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  hii  con* 
tempt  and  indignation  at  the  conduct  and  manuers  of  the 
knights.  ' 
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\  Could  fucb  a  community,'  he  tjxclaimed,  *  deserve  the  proicci 
tion  of  sovereigns  ?  and  can  iheir  merited  destiny  interest  the  nations 
of  Europe  so  far'a^  to  draw  the  sword  to  re-establish  them  in  a  seat, 
where  they  disgraced  rtsligion,  and  the  characters  of  gentlemen  ^nd 
soldiers?' 

Biit,  as  we  procee^d,  we  find  him  disposed  to  speak  with 
more  moderation  and  urbanity  than  he  now  ^oei  of  these 
aame  knights.  We  are  also  much  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs,  which  set  iqi 
motion  the  insurrection  of  the  Maltese  in  1793>  atid  whether 
he  is  therefore  warranted  in  renting  the  claims  of  the  Mal- 
tese to  indiepifendence  upbii  their  having  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  their  own  spontaneous  exertions.  This 
insurrection  had  no  sooner  broken  out  than  the  inisurgents  re^ 
teived  a  British  oflScer^wbo  acted  as  their  commander  in  ehief,' 
and  who  afterwards  governed  the  island  under  a  Briti.^h  com-^ 
inissioui  Whether  tnere  was  or  was  not  any  cdanection  with 
foreign  power*  from  thebeginnirigof  the  insurrection  is  a  se- 
cret which  undoubtedly  has  not  hfiien  confided  to  Mr.  Eton; 
and  of  which  probably  he  is  entirely  ignorant;  It  will  pioi 
bably  remain  for  a  time  among  many  other  articles  of  tecttt 
ilisfol-y,  theaicertainmeul  of  which  may  reward  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  the  future  historiatnj  and  may  gratify  th^e  curiosit/ 
of  the  next^generatioup'       ^ 


Art.  XVI.— ^  Memoir  concerning  the  Political  S^fate  of 
Malta.  J&y  John  Joseph  Dillon,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law; 
4/0.    Booker.  ,  1807i 

MR.  Dillon  thinks  that  >e  Ought  iiiimediately  to  declare 
our  determination  to  retain  Malta;  and  to  establish  a  free 
form  of  government  in  the  island,  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain.  If  we  retain  the  possession,  we  entirely 
'  agree  with'  the  author  of  the  Memoir  that  we  ought  to  frame 
such  a  constitution  for  the  island,  as  is  test  suited  to  th^ 
habits,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people* 
But  wie  are  not  quite  in  unison  with  Mr.  Dillon  aboiit  the 
wisdom  or  the  policy  of  presei*ving  the  dominion. df  the 
island.  More  importance  in  a  political  point  of  view,  ha^ 
been* attached  to  the  possession  than  it  deserves.  It  has  beeh 
panegyrized  as  the  k^y  to  the  east,  or  a  sort  of  convenient 
resting  place  in  our  way  to  the  .mouths  of  the  Kile.  Unless 
the  natives  of  Indostan  acquire  in  some  future  period,  a 
degree  of  ph3»sical  strength  and  moral  resolution  beyond 
what  they  atpresent  possess,  that  country  will  continue   t4 
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ht  stibject  td  the  domioion  of  any  European  pow^  wliich< 
jpo^sesses  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  anil  can  afford  aii 
annual  drain  of  troops  from  the  redundancy  of  its  popola<>, 

^tion.  If  then^vyof  France  should  ever  become  superior 
to  that  of  England^  the  dominion  of  ttie  east  would  not 
be  long  ere  it  was  transferred  from  t|;ie  merchants  in  Leaden- 
ball  street  to  the  court  of  Uie  Thuilleries,  notwithstanding 
any  sovereignty  which  we  might  erect'in  Malta  or  in  Egypt. 
And  indeed  Malta  itself^  whenever  it  becomes  an  object  of 
contention/ must  always  ultimately  be  reduced  oy  that  go- 
verninent  which  is  triomphant  on  the  waves.  We  are  in-^ 
debted  for  the  present  possession  to  our  naval  supremacy  ; 

*  and^  while  that  supremacy  iasts^  thoughy  even  in  the  event  of 
peace^  we  should  abandon  the  island  to-morrow,  we  might 
retake  it  within  .  six  months  after  the  commencement  of 
another  war.  We  are  not  advocates  for  extending  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  deem  it  more  ^^ 
wise  to  rest  contented  with  what  we  h^ve,  or  even  to  abandon 
a  part  of  what  we  have^  than  to  endeavour  to  acquire  more. 
Were  we  at  this  moment  masters  of  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America,  our  domestic  strength  would  be  less  than 
it  is,  without  any.  accession  bein^  made  to  the  ,  reality  of  our 
virealth.  In  the  present  crisis  ot  our  fate>  when  the  most 
formidable  enemy  whom  yire  ever  had  to  encounter^  is  mena- 
cing our  destruction,-— instead  of  endeavouring  to  stretch 
the  kgs  and  ^ms  of  the  empire  abroad^  we  tnignt  to  devise 
means  to  invigorate  the  heart  at  home.  The  more  we  con- 
quer from  the  enemy  in  other  couu^ries,  the  more  liable  we 
become  to  be  conquered  in  out  own.  TJie  augmentation  of 
our  territorial  sovereignly  may  indeed  increase  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  but  thai  patronage  is  usually  coextensive 
with  the  moral  depravity  of  Xl^  people ;  a^nd  affords  no 
vncertaiu  symptom  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  empire. 


AaT^  XyU.—J  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  upon  the  repeated 
.  Publication  of  his  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
"  Jbr  thepromoting  Christian  Knowledge,  i^c*    By  the  Rev* 
H.  jB.  Wilson^  li.  A*    Gd.    C.  and  J,  Rivington. 

Art.  XVIII.— i^n  earnest  Addren  to  Men  of  ell  Orders  and 
Degrees  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and  fr^land  rc^ 
speciing  Papists,     Is.    Kivington. 

Art.  XlX.^Ohervations  on  (what  iscalkd)  the  Catholic 
BUI.    By  a  Lawyer.    Hatchard, 

THE  intemperate  and  idk  autho£,of  tbe  firsts  of  these 
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fmnipblets,  wlio  is  worthy  likewise  of  haying  given  birth  to 
ibe  secood^  pushes  from  shore  with  abundance  of  sail,  but. 
with  so  tot^I  a  negkct  of  ballast  that  be  upsets  in  the  very 
first  page.  After  a,'mod09t  declaration  of  his  superiority,  tp 
the  ex-minister,  he  speaks  of  the  prolestaot  establishment  of 
this  reahu^  as  recently  and  seriously  mttiaced  by  the  machi^ 
nations  of  hit  lordship  and  associates.  We  hardly  know  whe» 
tber  most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  this  meek  and  lowly 
presbyter,  or  his  cunning  in  perverting  an  act  merely  pofi* 
tieal,  into  a  menace  held  out  to  religion.  He  is  astonished 
that  bis  lordship  should  object  to  the  address  drawn  up  by  the 
members  of  Sioa  bouse,  and  pav  no  attention  to  those  of 
many  other  bodies  throughout  the  kingdoda,  who  speak  the 
•ame  seatiments  (and  we  must  add  nearly  in  the  same  Ian* 
guage)  with  those  of  this, institution.  In^our  opinion  his 
lordship  had  acted  with  more  dignity  in  withdrawing  bis 
name  frpm  a  society,  which,  underthe  maskof  religbn,  was 
resolving  itself  into  ajunto  of  miserable  and  priest;^idden  no- 
liticians.  In  point  of  justice,  be  certainly  had  a  right  to  dis- 
sent from  an  address  whichobliquely  reflected  insult  on  him- 
self, one  of  its  members. 

VVe  bave  termed  the  measure,  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
missal  of  the  late  ministers,  a  political  measure  ;  and  toothing 
but  the  most  consummate  distortion  and  arti&ce  can  twist 
it  into  any  other  sense.  We  ci^l  upon  our  adversaries  not  to 
state  that  religion  is  menaced,  but  to  shew  in  what  manner 
it  is  menaced.  The  h^e  and  cry  raised  in  the  country  which 
is  echoed  fro(n  one  common  council  room  to  another,  and 
ihegi^ve  and  sententious  deliberations  and  addresses  thereon j' 
will  avail  nothing-^ 

Evertert  domos  totas  optaotibus  ipsis 
Diisuperii*- 

-Public  opinion  is  influenced  by  the  few,  and  keipt  alive 
by  llie  prejudices  aijd  interests  of  the  many.  Neither  truth 
nor  the  appearance  of  truth  are  requisite  to  give  it  curren* 
cy ;  and  the  cry  of  '  No  witchcraft/  so  common  but  a 
century  and  an  half  ago,  was  equally  rational  with  the 
cry  of  ^  No  popery,'  which  conveys  such  mqsic  to  modem 
^ars. 

It  is  difficult  to  divine  the  motives  which  urged  Mr^ 
Wilson  to  write  this  pamphlet,  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  writing  books  invito  Minerv&,  that  is, 
when  a  man  has  nothing  to  say.  The  chief  object  seems  tot 
have  been,  to  tack  the  name  of  Wilson  to  that  of  Lord 
Grenville,  and  to  be  egregious  for  something,  if  it  be  onlv 
for  \yriung  uons^ose  wUh  viruleqce. 
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vThe  horrors  dreaded  in  the  '  Earnest  Address/  which,  front 
a  certain  grossness  of  style,  should  be  twin-born  with  the 
above  pamphlet,  are  the  hopes  that  we  fondly  entertain ; 
>iz*  that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commaniont 
should  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  our  constitution,  ^nd 
be  admitted  gradually  into  the  army,  navy,  and  legislature 
of  the  country.  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  successful 
enemy;  and  more  than  half  of  the  successes  which  have 
aggrandised  France  and 'abased  Europe  at  her  feet,  hasl)CCQ 
the  earnest  endeavour  of  fraternizing  those  who  would  other- 
wise lift  up  their  hands  against  her.  Not  contented  with 
allowing  the  members  of  every  communion  to  enjoy  their 
opinions  and  public  forms  of  worship,  she  has  anxiously 
sought  to  conciliate  Jews,  and  by  paying  ihem  the  honors 
^ue  to  men  who  contribute  to  support  the  burthens  of  the 
slate,  she  htes  naturally  turned  the  brethren  dispersed  \n  other 
countries  to  a  comparison  of  the  honours  which  they  there 
enjoy,  with  those  which  are  held  out  by  the  indulgence  of 
tarisi  By  this  act  the  government  Ji as  in  no  respect  done 
Sriofence  to  the  national  religion,  nor  made  proselytes  to 
Judaism;  but  has  wisely  enlisted  those  men,  who  in  their 
state  of  subjection  were  naturally  lukewarm  to  the  name  of 
cou'ntry,  ^mong  its  protectors,  and  animated  them  with  the 
pride  of,  natiotialiiy.  \ 

To  divide  a  nation  and  to  conquer  it  are  synonymotis  ;and 
thus/ar  we  should  imagine  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  under 
review  in  the  pay  of  Buonaparte,  did  we  not  consider  that 
IButjnaparte  employs  none  but  men  of  talents.  The  object 
of  both  appears  the  disunion  of  Ireland  from  England,  by  ex- 
citing antipathies  between  the  people  of  either  island.  Thus 
thfe  French  emperor,  on  hearing  tnat  a  faction  h^d  made  re- 
ligion their  plea  for  supplanting  ministers,  styles  this  coun- 
try *  The  enemy  to  the  holy  catholic  religion ;'  and  the 
author  «f  these  infurialjepage^  applies  the  higiily  conciliating 
expression  of^  beasts  of  the  field  '  to  the  papists,  ari  appella- 
tion which  rr^ust  doubtless  be  highly  gratifying  and  mellr- 
fluous  to  every  rndi.vidual  of  that  communion.  Again'  he 
cautions  men  from  clogging  the  prosperity  of  their  country 
with  ihe.curse  of  heaven,  by  any  concessions  to  the  uphol- 
ders of  papal  Antichrist. '  '  ' 
The  precise  m^eaning  of  this  last  expression  has  never  yet 
•been  jctlledl  Whenever  persons  of  opposite  sentiments  hav/s 
had  recourse  to  the  formidable  engine  of  retort,  they  have 
sbccessively  applied  ^Anlichrisl'orSvhore  of  Babylon' to  their 
opponent.  But  it  may  certainly  be  assumed,  vvithoul;  con- 
tradiction, that  any  attempt  at  kindling  religious  jealousies 
by  evil  words,  or  evil  actions,  is  most  impious  and  aniichris. 
^iao  ;  and  no  method  has  been  found  so  effectual  in  excitin|| 
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tS^te  hfttred  and  persecution  of  one  body  of  men  against  ano* 
tiler  as  the  inculoating  among  the  mob,  that  the  adverse 
party  are  accursed  of  hoaven.  Whether  with  this  intention^ 
or  from  the  most  gloomy,  ravage  and  stupid  bigotry,  the  au- 
thors of  thi8>  and  the  above  pamphlet  affect  to  fear  for  the^ 
salvationof  the  Catholics:  we  ope,. in  charity,  the  ZB;i.$Af/ 
of  these  blind  men  do  not  side  with  their  fears.  ^ 

Peers,  pastry  cooks,  parsons,  and  lawyers,  liave  bandied 
this  subject:  and  we  have  been  shocked  to  observe  that  the 
most  inflammatory  expressions  have  issued  from  the  sons  of 
the  churchy  whose  reasonings  become  clouded  by  the  con- 
.  temptation  of  the  subject,  and  whose  rage  is  kindled  in  pro- 
portion to  their  inadequacy  of  passing  an  opinion  on  a  mili- 
tary qujestion.  Their  mode  of  attack  reminds  us  of  the  re- 
cent clamours  raised  against  vaccination,  which  eiitangled 
many  a  welNmeaning  man  in  needless  discussion:  some 
called  the  complaint,  when  disarmed  of  its  virus,  a  *  beastly 
disease  ;*  and  one  polemic  doctor  posted  men  at  the  corners 
of  stre<ta,  and  the  descents  of  bridges,  holding  poles  in  their 
bands  representing  the  figure  of  a  boy  with  a  cheek,  eyes^ 
and  features  of  a  bullj  ^nd  subscribed  '  The  bull-cheeked 
boy/ 

The  'Lawyer's  Observatioqs'  are,  as  we  premised,  more 
tolerant,  more  rational,  and  more  humane  than  those  of  the 
churchman.  He  abstains  from  hurling  firebrands  among 
the  multitude,  and  does  not  degrade  himself  by  addressing 
3iliing8gate  in  its  own  choice  and  appropriate  language. 

It  is  a  fact  wetl  Icuowti  that  not  only  at  Monte  Video,  but 
iii  E^ypt,  and  Maida,  the  Irish  troops  bore  a  very  conspi*  < 
cuous  part  in  the  enterprize.  In  return  for  their  trans- 
cendant  valor  and  fidelity,  we  had  hoped  that  the  gratitude 
of  the  spvereign  and  the  country  would  have  been  evinced 
in  the  most  ample  boon  of  political  indulgence.  But  reli* 
gious  rancour  has  chilled  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  excited  towards  tbe  Catholics  af  Ire- 
land. They  have  risqued  their  lives  in  our  defence  ;  and 
yet  we  have  loaded  them  with  contumely  and  scorn. 

The  author  talks  of  having  the  service  of  the  lower  Irish  bj 
connivance.  Is  connivance  a  terju  honourabid  to  the  employ- 
ers, or  to  those  who  are  employed  f  Connivance  would  here 
mean  sufferance.  Our  goodness  and  indulgertce  in  conniving 
at  their  l^eroism  and  thesacrifice  of  their  lives  in  our  defence 
must  doubtless  overpower  them  with  gratitude.  .  It  is  a  term 
applied  to  smuggling  permitted  by  the  lenity  or  dishonesty  ; 
of  some  custom  bouse  officer ;  and  would  meao^  that  the  Ca-  [ 
tholics  werea  disG:race  to  the  militarjr  profession,  but  that^ 
90  emergencies^  they  may  be  permitted^bycoiimVa/ic€)  to  shed 
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^eir  blood  for  the  increase  of  our  glory*     Betidei*  the  rttf 

Kode  of  admitutice^  which  is  here  proposed,  most  apply  oiw 
to  the  admittance  of  small  bodies  into  oilr  armieSi  whicl^ 
^contrary  to  our  practice  ;  they  may  .<«muggie,  but  they  can* 
'liot  smuggle  by  wholesale.  Whereas  it  islaa  undisputed  fact 
f  bat  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  army  ar^  Irisbi  and  by 
cuasequence  Catholics.  *  But  however  willin|[  the  poorer 
tmh  may  be  to  encounter  dani^er^  from  their  natural  love  of 
glory,  their  energies  Kavf  never  been  ca)led  into  their  fuU 
play*  because  the  hi^^her  orders  of  irishmen,  who  are" the 
fountain  head  of  public  opinion,  are  prescribed  from  the  use 
of  arms,  or  only  admitted,  like  theirpoorer  brethren,  through 
the  medium  of  roMriiiM»cr,  that  is,  are  merely  smuggled  c\^m* 
^estinely  into  the  service.  This  if  the  more  extraordinary 
jts  no  nation  trusts  arms  into  the  hands  pf  foreigners^  what<* 
fver  may  be  thisir  religion,  with  such  implicit  and'  belpleta 
croAlidence  as  ourselves.  Thus  we  armed  a  In^hitude  of 
]prench  refugees,-  atid  associated  them  to  their  own  6oonlrj<» 
inen  who  were  dragged  from  our  prisons,  for  the  purpose  of 

ianding  them  [the  Frenphrsay,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
bem,J  at  Quiberon.  The  regimenU  of  l)e  Rolle  and  OiUoif 
are  trusted,  and  their  conimanders  held  in  jhonotir ;  nay,  Ha 
|>lijid  Was  our  confidence  th^t  we  collected  a  regtmetit  of  alt 
religions,,  and  of  no  religion, ^W  ^he  very  scum  wd  offal 
pf  the  continent,  whom  we  permitted  to  rise  io  miitioy 
against  us^  and  almost  to  annihilate  our  existence  at  Malta. 
But  althon^h  they  were  Catholics,  or  J^^h  cur  Mussi^lffieOi^ 
t[liey  were  Boi  Itish  Catholics/ 

The  association  of  the  lower  ^r^ers  measly  was  not  the  ia« 
^ntion  of  the  biji*  Ireland  contains  a  populaUon  iiico6ip>fH 
Irably  larger  in  proportion  -  to  its  extent  than  any  RtfttA" 
ipouutry  HI  Europe.  If  this  population  be  not  employedf 
they  will  tiirn  tbi^ir  i^iinds,  as  they  have  ^op^^  to  practice^ 
)iostile  to  the  government.    But  the  nobles  and  gentry  of 

,  ^hat  nation  are  of  a  disposition  peculiarly  martial  and  eater- 
prizing;  and  their  ^o^operation  would  eosurfitbe  loyalty  ^ 
the  people.  The  difiictilty  of  procuring  soldiers  (ancf  wf 
fnust  add,  officers)  in  this  conptry  is  too  glarini^  to  need  ^ 
remark.     Everyman  has  bis^mployment,  and,  la  general^ 

*  ^s  engaged  in  pursuits  tbe  most  repugnant  to  warfare  that 
can  weU  be  imnginedl  It  would  be  idleto  suppose  ibebtoated 
find  diseased  popiglsitiop  of  pur  manufacturing  towns  would 
ever  do  credit  to  tbeircoiintry  in  the  front  of  hex  battles, 
^he  Jrish  and  Scoti  appear  to  be  our  natural  defenders  at 
present ;  and  this  superiority  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  or* 
^rs  o^*  people,  but  ascends  to  their  officers,  who>  from  being 
^contaoiioaled  with  the  counting  b^asCj^  ar^  indisputabS 
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taote  enterpri2itig,  and  in  general  more  successful  io  Iheif 
eDltrpijzes^  jthan  the  gentry  of,  commercial  England. 
'  But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  Irish  ap- 
pear peculiarly  useful,  even  from  the  profession  of  that  com- 
munion, whicn  we  despise  and  insult.  And  it  is  this  :  The 
wars  of  £ngl«knd  are  mostly  against  catholic  countries.  The  - 
colonies  which  are  exposed  to  our  assaults  are  catholic*  Ife 
is  very  well  known,  that  the  only  mode  of  securing  a  colony^ 
is  by  paying  a  proper  respect  to  the.prejudices,  religious  or 
civil,  of  the  conquered  people  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  knowa  . 
that  no  people  are  less  scrupulous  in  their  proper  decorum 
than  those  of  our  own  country.  The  late 'ministers,  from  a 
^ue  consideration  of  this  pettinacity  in  making  aggressions^, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  protestant  troops  of  this  realm,  with 
great  wisdom  equipped  the  major  part  of  the  expeditioa 
against  the  most  bigotted  catholics  in  the  world,  with  mea 
who  would  respect  their  feelings,  and  not  provoke  them  to 
rebel  by  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 

in  one  respect  all  religijons  arealike:  viz.    in  inspiring 
their  professors  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance  against  those 
who  attack  the  faith  which  ihey^  profess.    The  victories  of 
(the  French  emperor  would  exceed  credibility,  did  we  not 
witness  ibeir  effects:  but  in  no  one  respect  has  his  influence 
overthe  human  mind  displayed  itself  so  greatly,  as  in  the 
last  campaign,  when  he  converted  iiis  enemies  into  friends  ; 
employed  the  very  troopd  who  were  sent  to  oppose  him,  in 
fprwarding  his  views  ;  and  amassed  and  kept  together,  with- 
out mutiny  or  apparent  coercion,   an  army  extending  in 
chains  frooa  the  frontiers  of  France  to  tRe  Vistula,  composed 
of  all  nations,  religions,  pi:ejudices,  opinions,  and  interests; 
and  that  too  in  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and  in  seasons 
ifriendly  to  his  enemy,  and  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  the  . 
native  troops  of  France.     On  our  part,  we  effected  a  mutiny, 
find  excited  a  massacre  at  Vellore,  by  affronting  the  religious 
prejudices  of  some  native  troops,  which,  to  those  who  know 
now  to  turn  them  to  account,  are  the  best  engine  in  the  hands 
of  the  governors;  and  we  suffered  a  mutiny  to  grow  up  to 
a  head  m  Malta,  in  a  garrison  con^sting  but  of  a  few  regi-  * 
ments,  and  those  well  provisioned  and  in  ^ant  of  nothing. 
Now,  as  it  i^  equally  indifferent  to  our  government  whether 
|hey  employ  Mussulmen,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  or  catholics, 
as  in  Europe,  in  encountering  their  enemies,  we  should  reality 
think  that  the  Irish,  who  more  nearly  resemble  oursHves, 
would  have  the  precedency  ;  more  particularly  as  their  fide- 
lity on  foreign  service  is  proverbial.     But  if  gratitude  fails- 
^o  sway  our  present  ministers  in  their  favour,  let  fear  have  its 
tj^ect.    The  apprehension  of  invasion  is  sufficient  at  once 
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to  inclace  us  to  niake  them  our  brethren ;  oar  reliance  in  that 
ca»e  against  such  generals  as  those  of  France,  musit  be  wholly 
on  superiority  of  Humbert  ;  but  if  a  fourth  of  our  numbers  are 
•ither  lukewarm  in  our  cause,  or  perhaps  active  against  us>  the 
seal  of  destruction  is  placed  on  our  destinies.     The  reviewof 
our  military  exploits  either  in  the  past  pr  present  war  should 
teacljt  us  diffidence  at  least.     Dunkirk,  the  two  invasions^  and 
the  last  capitulation  in   Holland,  and  the    affair  at    Ferrol, 
were  doubtless  rM>t  disgraceful  to  us  from  any  superiority  in 
the  numbers  of  our  enemy.     Oui*  only  chance  of  escaping 
subjugation,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  our  home,  would 
consist  in  the  union  of  all  orders,  and  of  all  religions.  Such  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  his  majesty's  late    advi- 
sers ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  \\\ey  would  have  been 
flatterers,  and  not  friends  to  their  master,  had  they  withheld 
irom  him  their  sense  of  the  danger.     It  is  to  be*  remembered 
tiiat  his  majesty  is  jex^lted  above  the  immediate  access   of 
complaint,  andean  only  see  what  passes  through  the  mediam 
of  those  who  have  approach  to  him,  and  are  the  immediate 
Jinks  between  him  and  his  people.     The  rehearsal  of  an  in*  ' 
\asion  of  Ireland  took  place  some  years  ago^  and  struck  panic 
from  one  extremity  of  this  kingdom  to  tl>e  other.     The  force 
of  llie  ^rlemy  then  consisted  of  a  few  hundreds,  who  resisted 
and  put  to  flight  a  very   superior  force  sent  to  ,  check  his 
progress,  and  such  was  the  alarm  excited,  that  the  hundreds 
of  the  enemy  were  multiplied  to  thousands  in  crossing  the 
water. 

The  late  minister3  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  that  France 
owed  much  of  her  greatness  to  the  suppression  of  religious 
animosities;  and  they  endeavoured,  it  not  to  make  us  glori- 
ous, at  least  to  raise  ua  from  hum/liation,  by  the  same  line 

"  of  conduct.  They  opposed,  when  out  of  place,  the  nggran- 
disemeiit  of  France,  (brought  about,  by  their  predecessors, 
by  con tron ting  all  the  folly  of  other  nations  to  h\\  her  ge- 
nius,) and  consequemtly  would  not  bring  down  upon  them- 
nelves  the  inijiguation  of  all  reflecting  men  on  the  conti- 
nent, by  placing  any  rehance  in,  orknding  any  countenance 
to  such  a,  man  as  Mack,  or  to  a  coahtion  formed   under  his 

.  j^uspices.  Ihey  pitied  the  impotent  menaces,  and  ilUtinr^ed 
abuses  of  the  king  of  Prussilii  thrown  out  against  a  man, 
before  whom  they  foresaw  he  must  soon  appear   as  a  sup- 

f)ljant;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Fox,  had  lie 
ived,  intended  to  have  cautioned  the  kihg  of  Prussia  per- 
sonally from  calling  down  upon  himself  ihe  dreadful  visita- 
tion that  has  attended  him.  This  line  of  conduct  by  no 
means  implies  that  they  would  not  have  assisted,  and  largely 
^op,  both  Russia  apd  Prussia,   had  they  been  able   to  cope 
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^Uh  the  geiiia$  and  resources  of  France.  Bat  gold,  they 
well  knew  from  the  fajal  experience  of  three  coalitions  ef- 
fected by  it,  was  but  a  poor  substitute,  foi*  military  ^talents  ; 
and  hence  they  refrained  from  depositing  money  in  the 
chest  of  the  French  emperor  through  the  medium  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  - 

Of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  pamphlets  in  general^ 
we  have  to  remark,  that  they  all  premise  :  1st.  a  difference 
in  religious  opinion  to  be  tantamount  to  absolute  hostility. 
2dly,  That'one  fourth  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  those 
too  divided  from  the  rest,  will  subject  the  remaining  three^* 
fourths  to  their  jurisdidLion.  Sdly.  That  the  catholics  are 
by  nature  cruel,  which  they  assert  from  extracts  taken  from 
events  in  tlie  middle  ages,  without  observing  that  cruelty 
and  barbarism  did  not  belong  to  the  catholics,  but  to  the 
ages  themselves.  As  all  these  three  points  refute  themselves^ 
we  have  merely  stated  them  as  light  summer  arguments^ 
containing  in  themselves  a  baoe  and  antidote  at  the  same 
time.  For  our  own  parts,  we  consider  the  measure  in  ^ques- 
tion essential  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  and  opening  a 
door,  which  these  gentlemen  so  much  dread,  for  the  fraterni- 
zation of  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  sister  kingdpnx  > 
in  every  matter  civif  and  military. 

From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson  we  expect  great  things. 
There  is  so  much  ostentation  of  ignorance  in  his  pamphlet, 
and  in  the  address^  that  we  expect  from  the  same  pen,  as- 
sisted by  that  of  Dr.  Gaskin,  an  answer  to  Mr.  Whitbread's 
proposal  for  instructing  the  poor,  proving  an  enlightened 
people  to  be  Anti-christ,  and  holding  out  a  scheme  for  the 
formation  of  a  *  Society  for  the  more  extensive  propagation 
of  immorality  and  ignorance.*  This  worthy  pair  of  prjests 
should  read  the  Moriae  £nconiium  (we  mean  in  £ng)ish) 
of  Erasmus.  Their  combincjd  vacuity  of  intellect,*  with 
the  ordinary  adjuncxs  of  frothy  insolence  and  petulant  au- 
dacity, might  tre^t  the  same  subject  wilh  wonderful  effect. 


Art.  XX. — The  Rising  Sun,  «  terio'Comic,  satiric  Romtfuce.  , 
By  Cervantei  Hogg,    F.S.M.     Sd  Edition.     l2mo.     3 
Fbls.  J/.  Is.    Appleyard.     1807. 

.  A  FEW"  years  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  press  . 
at  Paris  issued  dailv  libels  on  every  thing  elevated,' sacred, 
and  respectable.  l*hey  were  particularly  directed  against 
the  royal  femily,  and  they  coniributed  greatly  to  that  de- 
vastation and  carnage,  which  will  ever  distinguish  that 
event  in  the  annate  of  the  world. 
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We  do  not  tnppose^  we  think  it  scarcely  potstblei  that  tbe 
^#ame  consequences  can  succeed  here  to  the  sacne  measores  { 
iMii  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the  want  of  efforts  in  ihose  imps 
of  darkness^  anon jmou^^ritere.  ' 

This  production  is  orc  of  the  rilef t  of  all  the  vile  things; 
which, it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been  more  than  tolerated  by  a 
political  party  against  an  illustrious  prince,  who  has  had  the 
cense  and  merit  uniformly  to  detest  and  oppose  tlie  measures 
of  that  party.  The  nature  of  those  measures  need  not  be 
^escribed.  Their  consequences,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles^ 
are  hanging  over  an  alarmed  nation  by  a  hair. 

They  coiild  not  brand  the  prince  as  a  jacobin  and  demo- 
€rat>and  send  him  with  Hardy  and, Tooke  to  the  Tower  ; 
that  would  have  shocked  even  the  credulity  of  circulating 
libraries  ;  but  they  have  copied  the  foulest  libels  on  the 
«Comte  d'Artois,  the  Queen  of  France,  8cc,  and  their  mjs- 
4^hievoosand  dreadful  falsboodt  are  perused  with  eagerness  . 
ly  a  numerous  though  wretched  class  of  readers. 

These  calumnies  are  not  properly  discountenanced  and 
ptmished,  either  by  the  government  or  by  those  persons 
ealled  the  friends  of  the  princet 

VFhe  former  should  ponder  weH  on  the  fate  of  the  goVern- 
ment  of  France,  after  calumny  had  degraded  the  royal  fa*' 
mil y  ;  the  latter  should  consider  that  withdrawing  all  im- 
portant information  from  the  prince,  surrounding  him  with 
moimtebanks  and  buffoons,  is  not  honestly  and  honourably 
pref()aring  him  for  the  part  he  may  soon  be  called  upon  to 
act  on  the  theatre  of  an  endangered  worlijl. 

The  prince  has  shewn  the  noblest  and  mostadiiaJ>Icdispo* 
sitioius.  His  patronage  of  the  Literary  Fund,  hi^support  of 
me»  of  learning  in  Italy,  &c.  at  a  time  wheri  the  vermin  of 
1  teralure  were  infesting  him,  are  facts  which  w«  con tempFat* 
with  nocommon  satisfaction  ;and  the  prince  only  wants  good 
'  |ind  wise  counsellors  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

It  will  not  he  expected  that  we  should  give  extracts  from 
this  vile  publication./ 

AbTv  XXL — The  Royal  Eclipse,  or  delicate  Facts,  exhibit^ 
in*y  the  secret  Memoirs  of'  Squire  George  and  his  fVife^ 
l4ith  Notes.     By  Diogenes,     i^mo.    Hughes.     I8O7. 

T  HE  late  aUusions  tc  delicate  facts  and  delicate  enqpiri^s, 
whf?  Uier  'm  the  dLscus»sions  of  newspapers,  or  in  the  moredifr 
fuse  and  elabornie  nonsense  of  satirical  romances,  a^e  ajl  tmr 
)0|^Jtion8  on  public  credulity.  For  the  t^^ue  state  of  the  qnes- 
iofi  is  a  >secret;  and  ^t  seetps  to  be  tb^^  opinipzi  of  ^g^^^V 
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personage,  and  a  cominittee  of  his  privy  council,-  that  it 
^ould  reuiaiD  a  secret. 

As  loHt^  as  it  does  not  involve  any  consideration  affectUig 
the  s  ccejsion^  the  public  have  no-  concern  in  the  businesst 
but  as  it  may  lympathis^e  with  the  private  felicity  of  the  heic 
to  the  throne*  .  ' 

This  book  is  manufactured  from  the  newspapers,  an^  coD* 
tuins  numerous  and  long'extracts  from  them.  We  need  Qofc 
therefore  attempt  to  estimate  its  merit* 


AftT.XXn.— Tftfre/s-o/*  Jnacharm  tht  founder  in  Greece, 
duringyke  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  before  the  Chri^ 
Hen  Alra.  By  the  Abbe  Barthelemy.  Translated  from 
the  French,  fn  seven  Foiumes,andan  Eighth  in  4io.  eo«« 
idining  Map%^  Plans,  Views,  and  Coins,  illustrative  of  the 
Geography  and  Aniiquilies  of  Antient  Greece*  The  Mh 
Edition,  carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the 
last  improved  Paris  Edition,  prepared  for  t/tc  Press  by  tlu 
Author,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J,  Barthekmy^ 
written  by  Himself,  and  embellished  with  his  Portrait.  ^Si- 
ven  Volumes  Svo.  with  one  of  Charts  Price  4i.  4s.  SoardSm 
or  61. 6s,  best  Paper.    MawniftB.     IS06. 

THE  fable  of  tlie  phoenix  has  almost  been  realized  in  tlia 
history  of  the  present  work.     It  has  beei^  twice  burnt,  wbea 
nearly  ready  for  publication ;  once  in  the  fire  which  coo* 
aumed  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  year  ISOS;  atiA 
^gain  in  the  conclusion  of  ^he  year  1805,  in  the  fire  whick 
destroyed  the  warehouses  of  Mr.GilleC.  Thus  acettatnfata* 
litjTfeems  to  have  attended  this  celebrated  perfofmance;  but 
owing  to  the  meritorious  exertions  of  Mr.  Mawman,  the 
work  itself  appears  to  have  derived  new  splendour  and  beauty . 
from    this  double  conflagration.    The  first  edition  of  the 
English  translation  Was  publisiied  in  1706,  in  four  volumes,  , 
with  a  volume  of  maps,  &c.     In- the  preseut  edition  the  er- 
rors of  the  former  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and   the, 
^'hole  has   been   sedulously  revised.     The  corrections  an4> 
additions  of  the  last  Paris  edition  of  the  original  have  beea 
inserted  in  the  text;  and  to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  an  it»« 
tcresting   biographical  account  of  M.  Harthelemy,  whicli 
was  written  by  himself.    The  volume  which  contains  the 
^naps,  plans^&c.  iseiJarged  with  nine  new  plates;  and  pre*- 
faced  with  some  very  judicious  and  instructive  critical  ob- 
tervations  on  tlje  maps  of  antient  Greece,  by  *1.  Barbie 
J)u  Boca£;e«    Such,  in  addaion  to  the  excelleisce  of.  tlie  pa« 
per  and  clearness  of  the  type,  are  tlie  advantage?  which  tlic 
pceieot  ediUoB  possesses  above  the  preceding. 
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Some  fortuitous  coincidences^  some  local  attraction 
#r  someassociated  inter^sr^  making  a  forcible  impression  ob 
the  mind^  have  often  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  thos6  ex- 
ertions^, vrhich  have  procured  for  the  individual  a  place  of 
high  distinction  in  the  temple'of  fame.  Gibbon  conceived  the 
Arst  idea  of  his  immortal  work  amid  the  ruins  of  the  capitol. 
M.Barthelemy  tells  us  that  chance  6rst  suggested, the  idea  of 
the  present  work.  While  he  was  travelling  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1755,  he  was  less  impressed  by  the  objects  which  he 
saw  than  by  the  thought  of  those  which  could  be  seen  no 
more  ;  less  by  the  present  situation  of  the  country  than  by 
the  recollection  of  the  past : — bis  mind  cofntinually  reverted 
to  that  period  on  khe  revival  of  ]earning  when  the  coudtry 
was  the  nursery  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  ;  ^and  bethought 
that  a  retrospective  and  well  imagined  journey  through 
Italy,  about  the  age  of  Leo  X.  and  continued  for  a  certain 
number  of  yeai^s,  would  in  the  highestdegree  be  prc^dactive 
of  pleasure  and  instruction.  M.  Barthelemy  exhibits  a 
sketch  of  the  plan  which  he  bad  intended  to  pursue  in  this 
imaginary  tour ;  but>  finding  on  more  mature  reflection^  that 
ft  would  be  necessary  for  him  in  some  instances,  to  give  a 
new  direction  to  his  pursuits^  and  tomakeliimself  acquainted 
.with  branches  of  study  which  he  ha(|  hitherto  neglected^,  he 
determined  to  relinquish  his  primary  design  for  a  journey 
through  Greece  in  one  of  its  most  interesting  periods.  This 
•ivork  he  begun  in  1757,  and  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
the  execution.  Few  modern  publications  have  occupied 
so  much  time,  or  been  laboured  with  so  much  care.  And 
thelenglh  of  lime  w.hich  Barthelemy  employed  in  the  ac- 
complishment, was  not  owing  to  the  procrastinations  of  in- 
dolence, or  to  the  sluggishness  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 
There  was  no  rernission  in  his  toil,  and  no  dullness  in  bis  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  he  determined  to  oe  scrupulously  exact  ia 
every  detail,  and  to  omit  no  research  which  could  elucidate 
what  was  obscure,  or  perfect  what  was  incomplete.  Thus 
his  work,  which  is  nota  chaotic  mass,  but  a  luminous  digest 
of  the  most  erudite  information,  furnislies  a  striking  contrast 
taihe  plethoric  habit- of  German  erudition  on  the  one  hand, 
dnd'to  the  barren  generalities^  superficial  views,  and  defective 
intelligence  of  the  present  French  school'  oq  the  other.  The 
motions  of  genius'are  not  slow;  bu^  where  genius,  is  associ* 
aled  with  accuracy,  it^ill  always  proceed  without  precipi- 
tation.  Though  ^/l.  Barthelemy  devoted  more  thati  thirty 
years  to  his  performance,  those  years  were  not  spent  in  vain. 
JBe  wrote  for  posterity  ;  and  posterity  will  not  fail  to  regis- 
ter his  name  among  those  which  merit  an  everlasting  ren>e»- 
brance- 
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Weknowlhkt  thei^  are  persons,  who  doubt  .whether  iVbe 
fight  to  blend  truth  with  fiction,  or  to  mould  the  documents 
of  history  into  the  form  of  a  romance  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  practised  by  the  author  of  Anacharsis.  But  we  se^ 
jio  injury  which  c^n  accrue  to  the  interests  of  truth  or  the 
fidelity  of  the  history  from  the  present  undertaking.  For  the 
fiction  has  not  been  employed  to  mutilate  the  facts  or  to  disfi* 
gure  the  history,  but  only  to  increase  the  pleasure,  vary  the  in* 
«lruction  and  heighten  the  charm.  The  present  work  has  all 
the  interest  of  romance  and  yet  all  the  certainty  and  exactness 
of  historical  detail.  The  author  does  not  substitute  futility  of 
profession  for  solidity  of  performance.  He  does  not  trust  to 
second-band  authorities  or  traditionary  observation.  He  goe» 
to  the  original  sources  of  information  ;  and  he  produces  the 
best  VoucYiers  which  were  to  be  bad  for  every  fact  which  he 
states.  If  he  does  not  always  say  all  thai  we  could  wish  to  be 
said,  on  any  3ubject  which  he  discusses,  he  always  refers  us  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  to  those  books,  where  more  ample  in- 
formation is  to  be  had. 

The  present  work  comprehends  that  period  of  the  GredAn 
history  which  extends  from  the  year  ^6S^  when  Anachafsim 
lets  out  from  Scythia,  to  that  of  337  B.  C.  the  period  of 
his  return  ;  when  the  .battle  of  Chasroneahad  been  fough^ 
and  the  despotic  power  of  Philip  had  obtained  the  ascendant 
oyer  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This  period  appears  to  have  been 
more  ^han  usually  favourable  to  the  exertions  of  genius  ^nd 
art.  Poetry,  eloquence,  painting,  statuary  and  all  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  operations  ofthe  head  and  of  the  hand 
were  in  the  highest  stiite  of  culture  and  perfection. 

Indeed  the  mass  of  intellect,  which  was  set  in  motion,  was 
greater  than  in  any  former  period,  and  as  this  was  principally 
concentrated  within  the  wails  of  Athens,  it  slivne  with  ^ 
blaze  of  light  which  dazzled  the  beholder  ;  which  has  indeed 
transmitted  its  rays  to  the  present  period,  and  is  not  likely  ip 
be  extinguished  in  any  age  that  is  yet  to  come.  Such  is  Llje 
period  of  which  M.Bartheiemy*hasdescribed,not{)nly  tite  poll«  ' 
tical  occurrences  bht  the  literature,  sentiments,  manners  an.d 
indeed  the  whole  moral  physiognomy  in,th^  travels  of  An^v- 
charsis.  And  such  is'the  art  with  which  he  writes,  such  the 
vivacity  of  his  colouring,  and  the  charm'which  he  diffuse* 
over  hJ3  page,  that  our  attention  is^omuch  interested  in  the 
narrative  that  we  appear  to  be  spectators  of  the  persons  and 
actors  in  the  scene.  We  converse  with  Epatiiinondas,  Phocion,. 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes  and  other  persons 
of  distinguished  ability  and  genius.  Can  the  student  be  in 
better  company  ?  or  can  he  keep,  such  company  without  h|t 
propensities  being  ennobled  ^nd  his  sentiments  elev^teQ  ^n4 
improved  ? 
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'  We  have  said  above  that  M.  Bartfielem;  possesses  tbc  arl 
of  bringing  before  our  eyes  the  very  persons' whom  bedetcribesj 
and  this  he  does  by  depicting  their  physiognomy,  maniner 
jDr  gait^as  fair  as  it  can  be  collected  from  antiauity  ;  of  by  the 
notice  cif  some  little  incident  or  anecdote,  wiitch  shews  the 
moral  interior  of  the  man.  In  Vol.  li.  c.  vii.  M«  Bartbe* 
lemy  introduces  us  into  the  Academy,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from^lhe  city  of  Athens^  contaitiing  a  gymnasinib 
and  a  garden^  cut  into  delicious  walks^  where  the  waters  of 
the  Cephisus  flowed  under  tlie  shade  of  the  plaue.  This  was 
the  favourite  school  of  Piato>  who  had  a  bouse  near  the  spot* 
He  is  thus  described  by  Anacharsis: 

*  Though  about  sixty-eigftt  years  old,  he  still  retained  a  fresh  and 
animated  complexion.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  a  robust Jbody. 
His  long  voyages  had  impaired  his  health  :  but  this  he  had  restored 
by  a  strict  attention  to  regimen  ;  and  be  was  no  otherwise  afiecied  than 
by  a  habit  of  melancholy  ;  a  habit  common  to  bim  with  Socrate^, 
Eispedocles,  and  other  illustrious  men.  He  had  regular  features,  a  se- 
rious air,  eyes  full  of  mildness,  an  open  forehead  without  hair,  a 
«  wide  chest,  high  shoulders,  great  dimity  in  bis  demeanourtgravity  la 
Us  gait,  and  modesty  in  the  whole  of  his  appearance** 

This  is'a  vivid  and  pleasing  portrait  of  a  man,  nor  would 
all  that  the  author  has  said  respecting  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  the  philosopher,  have  excited  half  the  interest  without 
this  previous  knowledge  of  his  personal  appearance.  ^  Plato 
thought  that  men  would  never  t)e  happy  till  they  were  go- 
yerned  by  philosophy ;  and  be  seems  to  have  entertained 
tti^  A'isionary  idea  of  making  them  submit  to  her  sway. 
'  This  waa  the  object  of  his  life,  and  both  his  speculations  at 
Lome:  and  his  travels  abroad  were  priacipally  directed  to  this 
pMlanthrophic  end.  But  his  notions  were  too  abstract  and 
too  remote  from  common  life  to  exert  any  practical  influence 
on  the  morals  or  institutions  of  his  couiitry.  Before  this 
system  coufd  be  realized,  the  Deity  mu^t  faave  introduced  a 
new  intellectuaf  creation  very  different  from  the  old. — Plato 
seems  to  h«vc  possessed  what  philosophers  can  seldom  attain, 
that  dignified  independence  of  mind  which  preserves  the  na- 
tural equilibrium  ojf  its  dignity  with  all  persons  and  in  aU 
Situations.  In  an  interview  which  he  had  in  Sicily  with  IN- 
^onysias  tb^  tyrant  of  practise  he 'maintained  that  no  man 
could  be  so  abject  andwselcbed  as  an  unjust  "prince.'  Di« 
onysius  exclaimed  ia  a  rage,/you  speak  like  a  dotard/  'And 
you  like  a  tyrant,^  >  answered  Plato.  Diony;iitts  could  not 
pardOQ  the  reply ;  he  secretly  bargained  with  the  captaia 
of  the  vessel  Urtiich.was  toepnvey  him  home,  either  to  throif 
the  philosopher  iirto  the  sea,  or  to  sell  him  for  a  slave.  '  He 
w^s  sold  9  ransomed*  and  restored  to  his  native  .coon try .^  Di« 
^D/sitts>  afterwards^  wishiog  to  conoiUate  tbe  Graeks^^  apoI#^ 
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^Ized  toFlaCo  for  bis  conduct,  and  enti-ealejd   his  forbear-  * 
ance ;  Wut  the  philosopher  calmly  replied,  *  I  have  not  leisure  ' 
to  rem^niber  Diony^ius/  Anachiirsis  now  turns  Kis  attenfion 
to  the  disciples  of  Plato.     '  Who/  says  he,   to  his  friend 
Apollodoras,  who  hud  accompanied  him  to  the   academy, 
*;is  tliat  meagre,  lank  young  man,  near  Plato,  who  lisps,  anct 
whose  little  eyesareiull  of  fire  f'.  Such  was  the  character- 
istic exterior  oF  Aristotfe,  as  it' has  been  depicted  by  Laei'- ' 
tills  ahd  Plalarch.    ''Tlc'now  no  person/  says  Apolfodorus, 
'  with'  s6* powerful  an  tmderstanrding,  or  more  assiduous  itt 
liis  appHcatioh.     Plato  distinguiishes  him  from  his  other  dis-. 
ciples,  iand' finds  nothing  to  censure  iri  him  bat  too  liiuch  at-' 
tention.'to  dress/     ^  \    '/     '  'V  ' 

*  He,  ivhqm  you  se?  near  Aristotte,  cctnliiwcci  ApplUdorus,  is?' 
Xenocrate^  of  Gbalcedon,  a  heavy  genius  afv4  :d/estitiU«  of,  ,e,very 
tbing  pleasing  in. his' manner.  PUto  frequently  jexiioijts  hiua  to  sa* 
critice  to  the  graces.  Of  him  anJ  Aristotltf  ^o  says,  that  one  hsLf^ 
need  of  the  reiii,  and  the  other  of  the  spufi-  Plato  was  one  day 
informed  that  Xenocrates  had  spokqA  ill  of  him.  *  I  do  not  believe 
it,*  said  he.  The  person  insisted  on  the  truth  of  what  he  had 'affirm- 
ed, but  he  would  not  be  €onvi^lC^d  ;  proofs  were, offered.  '  No/ 
rt»piied  he;  '  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not  be  beloved  by  pno' 
whom  r  love  so  affectionately.'  *'What  is  the  name;*  said  I,  *  of  that 
other  young  man,  who  appeiits  Po  be  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
nnd  whoi  no^v  and  then  shrugs  up  his  shiiulders  V  *  Tbtt  is  E^mos-^  ^ 
ibenes,*  said-ApoUodorus..  *  He  is  of  a  good  family  ;  his  father, 
whom  be  lost  \tfaen  seven  years  old,  emjiidyed' a;  coDsiierable  num- 
ber of  sWyes  in  the  manufacturing  of.  swords- iind  lurditurie  of  drf* 
ferent  Hinjls.  He  has  just, gaiped  ^  law^v»it  against  hh  guardians^ 
who  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  part  of  his  property,  and  pleaded 
lus'own  eause,  thouglr  he  is.scarccly  seventeen.  His  companions,  . 
jealous  no  douUt  of  his  success,  'give  him  the  nickname  of  serpent,  j 
and  lavish  other  disgraceful  epithets  on  him,  which  he  seems  to 
draw  upon  hiras4lf  by  the  harshness  that  he  manifests  towards  others. 
Nature  has  given  him  a  feeble  voice,  a  difficult  respiration,  and  a 
disagreeable  mode  of  utttratice;  but  she  has  endowed  him  with 
one  of  those  determined  mln^s  which  are  only  stimulati^d  by  obsta* 
cles.  His  object  in  frequenting  this  place,  is  at  once  to  acquire 
the  principles  of  philosophy,   and  to  improve  himself  in  eloquence/ 

These  short  extracts  will  fully  justify  the  opinion  which 
we  have  given  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
how  judiciously  M.  Barthelemy  lays  hold  of  some  striking  cir- 
cuflistance  to  mark  the  exterior  appearaiice  as  well  as  mora} 
(]9ality  of  the  persons  whom  he  describes,  A(id  every  factor 
iQcidcQi  which  he  aieotions  is  always  deprived. from  the  most  « 
authentic  sources^  and  supported  by  aiuhoriiies  which  are  ac^ 
curately  quoted  at  the  bottom  4)f  the  page*  Indeed  th«iB  h 
hardly  a  sentence  w^ichdoes  nQtcon^iQiQdH:«tioo^  of  greiJr 
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reading  and  extensive  research.      To  detail  all  the  varieties, 
of  truly  interesting  matter^  historical  relations^  topographical 
delineations,  descriptions  of  cu$tom^>  manners,  opinions^  bi- 
ographical sketches^with  high-Bnifihed  and  well-discriminated 
portraits  of  statesmen,  generah^  philosophers,  orators^  poets^ 
and  artists  of  every  denomination^  with  which  these  volumes 
abound,  would  far  exceed  thelimitsof  a  review.  The  work  itself 
presents  us  with  a  rich  and  luminous  view  of  theiit^rature^  the 
philosophy  and  the  arts  of  Greece,  during  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting periods  of  its  history.    And  the  whole  is  so  disposed 
as  to  combine  the  charm  of  a  romance  with  all  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  graver  work.     The  young  student  can  hardly  peruse 
any  performance    in  the    whole    circle    of  literature,    by 
vrhich  he  is  more  likely  to  be  captivated   with    the  love  of 
Grecian  lore,  and  smit  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  those  masterly  productions,   from  a  fn- 
miliar  intercourse  With  which  he  will  derive  that  pure,  reBned 
and  unvitiated  taste,  which  the  works  of  the  moderns  are  less 
likely   to  inspire.      The  stvle  of  M.  Barthelemy  Ts   more 
chaste  than  that  of  most  of  hre  coatemporaries ;  b\it  the  flow- 
ers  of  imagination  are  sometimes  too  profusely  scattered  in 
his  page.  His  nkrrative  is  rapid,  perspicuous  and  animated  ; 
his  descriptions  clear  and  marked  by  a  Judicious  selection  of 
particulars;  and,  as  he  is  himselfalways  passionately  occupied 
with  his  8ubject,he  communicates  bisown  interest  to  the  reader, 
"who  is  seldom  suffered  (o  experience  the  sensation  of  languor 
or  satiety.     The  translator,  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Hoxton,   has 
executed  his  task  with  considerable  ability  ;  and  he  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  naturalized  in  the  English  Ian- 
guag:e  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be  read,   while  a  taste  for 
classical  erudition  and  particularly  for  the  literature  of  Greece 
remains.   .  ' 
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RELIGION. 

Akt.  23. — Two  Sermons^  preached  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  St^ 
BlUlip  and  St,  Martin ^  Birmingkanif  at  the  Request  of  the  Gover* 
ii«r#  of  the  Blue  Coat  Charity  School  in  that  Town  ,*  ok  Sunday 
-April  26,  J  807.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eyton^  AM.  Vicar  of  U'eU 
Ungton^  Salop^    Zs,    Hatcfaard. 

WS  have  no  iovM  tbal  (he  author  of  these  (ermops  nnfans  w«Q« 
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And  that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  charitable  institution,  for  which  he  was  appointed  to  preach. 
But  his' sermons  are  a  s(irt  of  rhapsodical  tissue  which  does  not 
please  us.  A  sermon  may  captivate  in  the  pulpit,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  be  very  unfit  (or  publication.  The  style  of  this  gentle- 
man is  defective  in  pcrspicuii!y  and  precision  ;  and  we  would  advise 
liim  to  rest  satisfied^wich  the  applauses  of  his  audience  without  ex« 
posing  himself  to  the  censure  of  the  public. 

Art  54^. — Jiemarks  on  the  Arguments  advanced  by  Mr:P,  Edwards^ 
J'or  the  Baptism^  Ckurchmembership  and  Salvation  of  Infants, 
in  a  Work  cntithd^  '  Candid  Ktasotts  for  renouncing  the  Principles 
of  Antipxdo  Baptism*,  In  Letters  to  a  Friend,  wherein  the  certain 
happiness  of  all  Children  who  die  in  Infanci/  is  maintained,  Bjf 
Joseph  Duhell.     \2mo.    Button.      1807. 

WllETllIill  baptism  be  practised  on  infants  or  adults,  by 
sprinkling  or  immersion,  we  hold  to  be  points  of  so  little  moment  and 
so  totally  unconnected  with  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  that  we 
shall  leave  the  advocates  for  the  different  opinions  to  wrangle  as 
long  as  they  please  at  the  bar  of  theological  controversy,  without 
taking  any  part  in  the  dispute. — We  heartily  wish  that  contending 
sects  would  attend  only  td  those  great  essentials  of  religion  in  which 
thev  are  all  agreed,  wiihout  regarding  those  points  of  minor  conside- 
ration, about  which,  as  long  as  we  maintain  charity  and  a  goo4 
conscience,  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  we- never  Jhink  alike. 

Art.  25. — The  Importance  of  domestic  Discipline^  and  Youth  admo^ 
nished  of  the  Ex  ils  of  bad  Company.     Two  Sermons,  preached  at 

•  Newport^  Isle  of  fVight,  Dec.  26,  1 806,  and  January  ^th,  1 807,  by 
Dwtiel  Tyerman.  Fme  Is.  t>d.  together^  or  single  is.  each»  8fa. 
Baynes.     1807. 

IF  no  other  cause  induced  us  to.  rank  Daniel  Tyerman  in  the  class  of 
themethodist  preachers,  his  interjections  which  occur  in  every  page^ 
would  inevitably  convict  him.  On  these  however  we  shall  be  silent. 
The  ludicrous  matter  here  collected  is  amply  indicative  of  the  sect 
to  which  he  belongs.  Parents  are  exhorted  to  beware  of  admitting 
their  daughters  into  the  company  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  because 
their  leisure  hours  are  employed  in  devising  the  readiest  modes  of  de* 
struction.  Like  their  father,  the  devil,  they  go  about  seeking  whoni 
they  may  devour.  It  is  your  daughters  against  whom  their  gar* 
fiished  *  wickedness  is  directed.'  We  are  then  told  that  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  but  one  prostitute  in  Newport,/  but  now  there  are 
jnany  houses  occupied  for  this  purpose,  and  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  these  deluding  creatures.'  We  hope  Mr.  Tyerman  is  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  these  deluding  creatures,  and  to  practise 
that  temperance  of  which  he  is  so  staunch  an  advocate.  The  so* 
ciety  of  infidels  is  thus  described:  '  Here  pride  is  nursed  with 
care  in  the  garden  of  sensuality.  Here  vain  glory  is  raised  under 
the  fructifying  sun  of  thoughtless  applause.  Here  hurtful  passions 
are  i^atered  with  the  dews  of  nightly  revels.     Here  infidelity  growi» 
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Itixuriant  in  the  cheerin«:  atmosphere  of  sinful  mirlb :  and  ibere  th^ 
seeds  of  all  are  again  sown,  which  jiike  rcK>t  ^without  ohstruction  ux 
the  heart,  where  there  is  no  good  thang,  and  speedily  Jtpring  up  »•? 
dire  diseases,  furious  tempers,  and  final  death/  '  The  sermon  ends 
like  most  others  of  this  description,  with  an  anecdote*  A.  young 
man  at  Bri^ol  of  profligate  manners  fell  sick,  and  was  converted  ijy. 
a  dissenting  minister.  At  the  expiration  of  nine  months  however, 
growing  tired  of  methodisra,  he  went  with  his  old  companions  to  th^ 
public  hous"*)  where  he  drank  damnation  to  the  method ist  parson  who 
yisited  Him  in  his  siclcness.  He  soon  after  went  to  sea,  a  storm 
overlQok  him,  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  the  boy  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  trumped  up  4tory  in  all  respects  re- 
sembles Tommy  and  Harry  in  the  children's  spelling  book  ;  which 
by  the  bye  we  strenuously  recommend  to  the  preachers  of  this  deno- 
niilation,  as  they  may  therein  learn  the  elements  of  English  gram- 
itiar,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  are  totally  ignorant,  liow 
long  will  the  understandings  of  the  common  people  be  imposed  up*? 
on  by  such  rhapsodies  as  these  of  Mr.  Tyerman  ! 

Art.  ^6.^-^Baptisv^:  hewg  an  Address  to  Baptists^  Fttdo  Baptists, 
By  Peter  Edwards,  Author  of  Candid  Reason,  Second  Mditioih  i^d* 
12mo.    Williams  flfie/ Smith.     1805. 

MR.  Edwards,  it  appears,  has  been  compared  by  hfs'  enemies  1 6 
Proteus ;  he  was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  lingland,  and  afrer* 
vrards  became  a  baptist,  and  last  of  all  an  independent ;  and  it  has 
been  insinuated  that  he  would  again  l)*»come  a  confornrist  to  the  t^s- 
tablishment:  but  he  says  of  himself.  •  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
say,  I.  P.  E.  assent  and  consent  unfeignedly  to  all  and  every  thing 
contained  in  and  prescribed  by  the  book  of  common  prayer,  therefore 
I  gave  it  up/  In  the  tract  before  us,  Mr.  E;  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject without  any  novelty  of  argument. 

Aat.  27- — Pleasure:  Us  Tendency  to  deprave  the  UndeYstandinf^^ 
the  Hearty  and  the  Religious  Principle.     A  Fast  Sermon^  preachy 

;  edatSt.Jqmes'sChurfih,  Bath^  on  Wednesday^  25th  FtbriiaryylSO?^ 
By^  the  Reverend  Richard  IVarnerj  Curate  of  Si  James's.  Svo. 
Sis.  Cuthell  and  Martin*     i  807* 

THIS  is  in  the  old  style  of  all  declairaers;  ^tas  parentunv  pejor 
avis.  We  have  frequently  reviewed  the  productions  of  Mr.  Warner 
with  considerable  satisfaction;  of  the  present,  ^o  threadbare  is* the 
subject,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  does  not  possess  that  ehergy  of  die? 
tion,  which  in  general  characterizes  his  other  sermons :  atid  that  the 
price  is  too  exorbitai^t  for  24  pages  of  invecttrfr  against,  theatres, 
louts,  and  biilh* 

A»T.  2«. — A  Sermon^  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  AJary 
Magdalen,  Bermondseyy  (ni  Sunday y  January  25ih^  1807,/or  the 
Benefit  of  th0  Refuge  for  the  Destitute f  CuperU  Bridge,  Lam* 
hetk.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitaker,  Rector  of  St.  MildreJ, 
Qanterihury.     Publithed  by  Desire  qf  the  Committee.     Svo.  1807. 

AN  earnest,  and  we  hope  a  successful  exhortation  to  charity,  ii^ 
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bthttlf'of-'tho^e^tmforJunftto  .wretch08,  wh^.havHig  |rte|V/,cast  int(^,, 
IM-isanoit  a  crimioal  ck^rg*^  9kt^  afitef  triaU  wh^tlw .  conyjcted  op; 
n^t,  tj^fhed  mit  upon  the  w^i^U  46&tituie  of  moi^y>  fri^ndti,  and , 
character.  .  ,v         -•_  -  *-  .' 

^Rj.^^^Tusi  Bermons  and  q,  C^rge^  JJ^  J^ifkcx^eshp^  B.  D, 
Rector  of  "Bothalj  Northumberland^  and  Archdeacon  of  Bucking* 
hamshire.     2s,  6d,    Svo,     Longman.     I8O7I 

IVJll^ti^slop  i^  po  nigg^ri  pf  his  instructions.  ^  Ife.has  given  V8 
t)wpaerfi(^^»and^  charge  for  as  small  a  price  as  is  geherafly  paid 
for  one.:  ftbe.  first  sermon  was  preached  before  the  judges  or  assize 
ai  N-^wc^stle,  in  the  yep,r  ISO^,  and  contains  a  little  of  every  thing ; 
t^e  s^coqdjSja  visiution  sermon,  preached  at  Morpeth  in  180a^ 
aftd  .inWf^flM^fhing ;  tb^  charge,  whioh/weare  told,  was  affectionately 
^4dT€ssedf  to.  ^l|e  clergy  ,of  Buckinghamshire,  tajks  very  largely' 
a^u};  t}*e  increase  of  Methodispi,  without  pointing  out'  any  means 
«(prQmQty)'g  its  diminution.  ... 

4ft>T  3(0.^ A  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Hos^ 
i  pitaJ^  btforcfhe  Presiidentj  Vice-  President Sy  and  Governors  of  that 
..  (^^f^rifpi  at  their  Anniversary  Mefting^  on  Thursday^  April  23^ 
,.  14q7»  by  thotfiOfSl^ms  O'mirne^  D,D,  J^ord  Bishop  of  Meath. 

'  THE^lbqucnce  of  the  Rishopol  Mj€»th  ha^t^n  Ic^g  c;^|ebrated; 
iti  this  metropobs«  It  is  ^f&uch  a  i4lure  as  t9t  Appeal  at;,  once  to 
Cbfe  sensibility  and  to  the  feason  of  hiscpngrega^j^n.  The  perusal 
Qfttkis  disoourse  has  afforded  us  mor^  pleasure  th^ldid.tbe  delivery 
©f  tr,  which  we  attended,  because  it  has  proved  ta.  us -that  the  ora- 
tbry  &i  the  Aev>  Bishop  is  composed  oi  xaj^r^  soljd  materials  than 
that  of  many 'Of  the.popular  pr«ach«v$,  as  they  are  called*  of  this  me^. 
tro|)o4fs,  who  gratify  the  ears^  ofnh^ir  auditors  with  a  flimsy. sort  of 
rb«foricj  which  will  not  bear  the  t«&ti  of  critical  t»erusaL  *   , 

^  ■';  .-      -  -    NOVELS^ '■     ^  •  V  '    "'^ 

Art.  3i^-^Tke  Wedding.  Day.  A  Nml^  by  BUaabetk  tsdhelld 
Spence,  Author  of  the  Nohiliiy  efthc  Heart,  In  tkreeVok^  Vimo^ 
12>.   ^Longman.     ia07.     .  .  1 

THE  volumes  before  us  have  amply  justified  the  opinion  we  en* 
tertained  of  the  abilities  of  this  lady  in  bur  observations  on  thd 
*  Nobility  of  the  Heart.'  The  Wedding-day  will  rank  Miss  Spence 
among  the  first  writers  of  this  description  of  the  present  times. 
The  story  is  simple,  but  interesting,  the  characters  not  overstrained 
and  caricatured,  but  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  world  every  day 
an<i  every  hour.  The  character  of  Arthur  is  very  naturally  drawn, 
but  we  wish  that  we  had  mortJ  of  hij  company ;  ne  appears  only  to  ' 
make  us  regret  his  absence.  The  Duchess  of  Pemberton  is  a  well 
wrought  ptcture  ;  in  short,  all  the  characters  are  well  supported  to 
the  conclusion.    What  we  admire  chiefly  in  this  performance  is  the 
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^alogue,  whi^h  it  managed  wi^  uncommon  dexterity  •  resemblffl^ 
in  some  degree  the  conversations  in  Hicbardson's  works.  The  mo- 
r^^Iity  of  the  piece  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  niece .  of  Dr. 
Fordyce  :  for  such  we  understand  MibsSpence  to  be* 

Art.  32. — Hehuy  or  Domestic  Occurrences.     A  Tale,  in  two,  Vo* 
lumes.     lOs,  6d.     W.  Bent. 

The  father  ^f  Helen  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
which  bfe  makes'  every  possible  exertion  to  get  rid  of  in  the  vortex  of 
dissipaticn,  and  succeeds  in  reducing  himself  to  his  last  hundred' 
pounds  by  his  fondness  for  play  and  attachment  to  an  Italian  lady, 
who  is  connected  .with  a  set  of  sharpers.  He  quits  his  country, 
his  wife  and  child  for  France,  where  a  fit  of  illness  brings*  him  back  to  a 
sense  of  shame  for  his  past  conduct^  and  he  lives  long  enough  to  receive 
the  attentions  and  forgiveness  of  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter,  *who 
are  left  at  his  death  with  a  scanty  but  comfortable  income.  Helen  is 
engaged  to  be  married  with  the  approbation  of  her  friends  to  a  Mr. 
Walbrooke,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  rich  gentleman,  who 
by  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  which  he  was  involved  by  «  too  generous 
confidence  in  others  watf  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
young  Walbrooke  of  course  became  destitute  of  fortune.  His  suppo* 
sed  father  soon  quits  this  earthly  stage,  and  Walbrooke  goes  to  Ja- 
maica with  a  packet  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  thb  dying  man,  with 
all  possible  Expedition;  The  contents  of  this  packet  proved  him  to  be 
the  son  of  a  Mr«  Macdonald,  who  had  been  some  time  dead  ;  and  bo 
is  left  to  seek  for  hi^  mother  in  the  best  manner  he  is  able.  During 
all  this,  Helen  is  itnpose<l  upon  by  afalse  account  of  her  lover's  death> 
fobricated  by  a  fentale  who  feels  herself  slighted  by  Walbrooke'spre* 
ferring  Helen  without  fortune  to  herself  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  This  lady's  ingenuity  also  contrives  to  acquaint  Mr.  Wal- 
brooke in  (he  snppoi^  hand  of  Helen  that  he  is  not  to  think  oif  her 
any  longer  in  any  otiier  light  than  a  common  acquaintance.  This 
lady  (Miss  Logan)  soon  marries  an  Irish  gambler,  who  squanders 
^ay  her  money  in  a  few  months.  She  breaks  a  blood  vessel,  and 
oil  her  death-bed  communicates  the  part  which  she  has  acted  to  He- 
len's correspondent  and  female  friend.  This  piece  of  inteUi^nce  set 
all  the  respective  friends  to  work  to  undeceive  Walbrooke  or  rather 
Macdonald,  who  returns  to  England  about  Abe  time  that  Helen 
and  her  widowed  mother  arrived  from  France.  After,  a  few 
clamsy  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  Mr.  Macdonalil 
£nds  his  mother  and  his  Helen.  An  uncle  of  his  also  appears, 
who  renders  their  situation  comfortable  by  settling  paft  of  his 
property  on  them,  with  which  the  tale  concludes.  This  novel  is 
v^ritten  in  a  series  of  letters  from  one  miss  to  another,  interspersed 
with  others  from  an  Edward  Thornton  to  i  Sir  George  Pembroke, 
all  equally  frivolous  and  uiunteresting. 
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.  MONTH  tY  CATAtX)Gtm.  '4^ 

POLITICS.        ' 

A  at.  SS.-^Proceedingt  at  a  general  Meeting  of  the  Catholics,  held  at 
.    the  Exhibition  Room,  William  Street ^  on  Saturday,  April  18M, 
180r.   2*.  Harding.     I8O7. 

THIS.pamphlfet  contains  the  accoilntof  a  very  animated  and  in- 
teresting debate  which  took  place  at  the  above  meeting.  Mr.  Keogb, 
who*  opened  the  debate,  moved  that  the  petition  which  had  been 
adopted  at  a  formelr  meeting,  should  remain  in  the  care  of  Lord 
Fingal,  subject  to  the  future  disposal  of  th^e  Catholic  body.  Coun- 
sellors Hussey  and  O'Gormart  thought  that  the  petition  ought  tp  b« 
presented  ;  and  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  rest. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Keogh  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Were  we  to  give  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  we  should  say 
that  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  will  not  tidce  place  till  it  is 
powerfully  arid  generally  seconded  by  the  public  opinion  Of  the  empire, 
the  measure  itself  cann^ot  be  too  often  discussed  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  EWrry  discission  will  tend  to  remove  some  of  the  preju- 
dices against  it';  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  eneniies,  and  to 
augment  thit  dits  friends.  When  the  measure  itself  is  supported 
by  the  force  of  publicdjjinioti,  when'  the  people  m  general  are  con- 
-vinced,  as  must  erelong  be  the  case,  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  de-* 
pen4s  on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholics  toall  the'rights  and  privileges 
of  British  citizens,  even  the  pft^judices  of  the  moharch  himself  must 
give  way  to  the  voice  of  hts  people.'  His  present  majesty,  as  the 
events  of  his  reign  so  amply  testify,  is  a  patriot  king- ;  and  a  patriot- 
king  will  always  make  it  everf  A  matter  of  cbnscience  to  iSacrifice 
his  .own  private  opinions  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  his  parliament 
and  the  unanimous  wishes  6f  his  people.  The  epnpir^  i^' at  present 
standing  on  the  very  brink  of -perdition,  and  nothing  can  long  avert  its 
fall,  but  the  complete  ancj  uhqua'lified  emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
the  repeal  of  the  unnatural,  unTeasoriable  arid  unscriptural  tests 
against  every  iect  of  dissenters,  and  the  restoration  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry to  those  places  of  power,  from  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  dismissed  ;  and  from  which  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  havfc  been  dismissed,  if  they  had  been  less  disinterested, 
less  upright,  and  less  wise.'  Wefare  sorry  to  find  that  there  are  si- 
tuations even  in  thi!^^  enlightened  country  in  which  imbecility, 
vice  and  folly  are  the  best  passports  to  regard.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  present  penisioned-list  of  men  who  are  appointed  to  direct  the 
helm  of  the  state  in  this  stormy  period,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we 
lee,  wha^;  we  had  never  before  observed,  the  abstract  qualities  of 
selfishness,  fatuity  and  ignorance  personified* 

^RT*  34.— Two  Letters  an  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  wv  Bro-* 
ther  Abraham,  who  Hvts  in  the  Country,  2d  edition.  By  Peter 
Flymley.     U.  6d.     Budd.      ISO?. 

OUR  brows  have  lately  been  so  contracted  by  the  dry  dis- 
cussion of  the  Cathulic  question,  thai  "Are ^cjel  ourselves  much  obliged 
te  our  triend  Feltr  fur  causing  our  features  to  sjeften  into  a  smile 
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Peter's  brother,  Abraham,  afiprpt^s^lP  ^^a  popish  alarmist,  and  this 
letter  is  intended  to  quiet  his  tears,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  to 
Lis  right  senees.  AiK&ham  "badr^t^Qm^hpw  OT  other  bpaj:d  ths^  Vte 
j)ope  \ras  lanjded,  and  that  a  cargo  ot  vtooden  saints  ha^  t(*ien  seized 
at  Charing  cross^  But  Peter  jurorms  hini  that  the. pope,  bsitli  not 
landed,  and  that  no  curates  had  been  sent  out  after  him  ;  and  that 
with  respect  tq.the  box  of  sain  ti>^-&c«;t  hat;  turned  out  to  be  nqtfaiog 
but  a  wooden  figure  of  Lord  iMulgra\^  jn  mi4i^ary  ui^form,  to  be 
used  as  a  head-piece  for  the  SpHiiker  gun-ve^L  .  Abraham.  «p- 
'  pears  to  have  ^mortal  dislike, to  the  a(Unit>sian  pf  Cafbo^ics^  into  tbe 
'army,  because  they  put  a  ditferent  construction  from  wht^(  he  does 
^  on  the  2d  pf  Timothy,  But  Peter  tells  him  that  wh^n  wfl^have  to 
'  defend  ourselves  by  the  bayoiM^t,  we  are.  not  to  considof  ;wb«thier  jt 
be  Catholic,  Pr.«?sbyterian,  o^*  Lutheran,  ^butivhetber.  it.^e-Sibarp  or 
weU'tjempered.  Peter  telb  Abraham  .plainly*  tU^tthje.  QooBci«nce 
'of  the  king  ougbi  to  be  governed  by  .^be'iyisdom  of  the- pari iameut.; 
and  tbatijf  the  parUamenl  approveoi  the^  measyre  j  of ;  ^Qiaqcipationt 
the  king  opght  to  sacrifice  his  private.^e^ng^.of  .r^pyg^nqe  to  the 
public  go^f)  Qf  bis  people  ;.  particularly,  wh^a  it  i^.«Kp|*e  tbaM  700  |p 
]pne  that  the  opinion  of  the  parli^ei>t  vvas  better  th^n  bis  own..  As 
far  as  the  private  opinion,  of  the  king  goe^,  it  ca^il)  V<$  regarded  oaly 
as  the  opinion  of  an  individual  ;  but  tbg^,  opinion  :0^  ibe^par lenient 
is  the  concentrated.  wis<|QXQ  of  the.nijitipn.  ,  Pater  sfMpposes  that 
the  Catholic  bill  would  .certaii^ljjj  have  passed,  if,  jt  bJ*d  opened 
the  door  to  trick,  jobbing  and  intrjgues^  .^.Peter  seei^s.tp.  think  as 
highly  of  the  tojeiai^cf  of ,  ortho(j(jxy,  >a8  lye  ^do  ounaeWies  ;  for  be 
tells  us  tfiat  '  no  eel  in  the  weli-s^i>ded  ,fii^  .of  a  cook-inaid«  upon 
the  eve  of  being  skinned,  ever  ,;^y'i^<^d  aiijd  writhed.  #j^  an  prlho<^;t 
parson  when  he  is  coropellied  by  th^  gfipeoi.  re^^pU).  lo  admit >  any 
thing  in  favour  of  ^  dissenter/  P^ter  tells  his>  brotber  ^hat  he  re- 
fuses freedom  to  theXatholics  uppHt^e.^aipepriiK^ipie  thi|.tbis  wife 
refuses  to  give  s  receipt  for  a  hafii  Q(^,^,go9i»^bmTyTdMn?pling,  not  be- 
cause the.  flavour  ofher.own  cooji.eijy 'will  ^  spoil^jby  the  jcoipnau* 
711  cation,  but  because  she. likes  to.hu W what  her  neigihbours  caniipC 
obtain.  ^  ,       ,.  ,.,,,    •.       .     ,  ,.  ,       ■. 

Iii  enumerating  Mr,  P^rcevars/juaJificaUons  for  primeTininisteri 
Abraham  seems  to  have  pHnegyrize^  hi^  for  bejng  '. j,ustvto  hiis  but- 
cher, faithful  to  Mrs.  PetcevaJ,  and  Wnd  to.  the  piJi^t^^- Perce vals/ 
But  Peter  seems  to  think  that  these  are  qualiiications  which  may  be 
the  basis  of  eulogy  in  a  private  life,  biit  tbait  Ln  such  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  is  placed,  vp  lg9k  for  raiuo, rare  and 
elevated  excfellence*  A  co bier  or  ar.^u.slipaii  may  pa^., bis  debts, 
cleave  to  bis  wife,  and  fondle  his  babe^  ;  but  is  he  ^b^ref^r^  ^,  pro? 
per  ttian  for  chancellor  of  the  Exchpqfjer  ?  We  ar«,.ftfed  to.  heajip 
that  Mr.  Perceval  possesses  the  private  virtues  ;  but  we  shaH  never 
think  him  equal  to  his  station,  till  in  ad<|^tion  to«tb^set-h?':P.>^v6f 
—himself  to  be  a  great  statesman  by  tl^e  gra^dc^jr  of  bis  ,\cqnccptipp5, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and.  hi'  disintttnest^d^zc^Uii^ 
^e  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
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.^sR  1^,35,-^^  Jierter  fr^  on  Irish  DigniNiry  to  mh  MngU^hCifi^^u 
\,  man^  jfn  thfi  Suf)je<;t  of   Titkcs  U  /f^^oiW*  »a^<?^\  HfttchartlJ 

-ISO7.'"    ^  .  t  .     ^  /;  ....-:...     r,.     ■    ^*     . 

This  venerable  dignitary  appears, tt>  have  hH  sl(fe«^  wefl  tattled( 
-jifitji   tiiQ  JGat  of  ,<^rthpfli>-\y  jT^tktat  is,  a  gfxjd  Irikh'  benefice /^/and 

-  |)<;i:bm)^  a  snug  <i«';ftii<^*iry.inu>.  ihe  bargain*.  W4#<^nrt<>t  btj-8Jwr4>ri6ied 
tbereCare  ^hai  be  shouU  be  such  ^«  sturdy  stjckJe*  tVr  a  ^ight  wlwcht 
^^ap^es  his  muscles  to  appiear  sa  rotund  s^nd  bis  skin  .s^.sUj^k*  A  manTs 
^artl^odoxy  depends  a  gQod  deal  ,^,  his  haying*  pjQp^s  quaivtity  •♦f 
(flesh  upon  hi>  bones.;  w:bi<^bfiesb,  'w:-heiiit  arises  fr<Jin^fibe*a«iinwJati*n 
Si^i  tyibe-b^ef,  -routioii,,  pork,  ppuluy,  wistb  a  swilable  in^rttore  <si 
iirinaceQUi  aUaigi\^,  which  is  al^o  included  in  the; .luxury  of  tytbes^ 
^5  sure  to  generjite  ajcjisppgitionjjto  swallpw  the  Athfuiasian^  <reerf, 
,#pd  allotb^f  creeds,  vyhichlhe  legislature  in  its  ^isd<Mn(i  may  imposeu 
^We  shall  uift  enter,  into,  any  seii^us  argument  \*ith  this  nevcreiul 
jilivine  on  the  subject  iiV  qucsUon^a^w^^  reserve  oulsol  ^5^  for  11  naoii; 
jpppvenientoppontunity,  aiful  we.irus|  that  he  will  rewa*rdj  our  .pite«tiit 
Jfpr^earan^   with  the  doni^tioa/qf.ttb^  ^'^^^c  pigfii^  4ii»/ artibodoK 

^M^T.36. — An  importani  and  infallible  Secret^  discovered  aticf^evelop* 

.  ^^'  'edtin  the'  Laws  of  Hitman  Nature^  to  riTtder  the  Val<nir  of  Britiak 

'^^^fSdldiers  dnd  the  Freedom  of[Briti^h^itizens  iuvi/icibtel^  '  i^ejtoti, 

-  *''6rb.  '2*.     I8O7:  '  '  "     r   ''  ■'  '        *  "'   "  "      • 

,,*rHE  sentences  of  this  w-<^iter  are  sq>  stuffed  wiiththe  inco^grutties 
pf  ^  metaphor,  that  it  Js  often  verj^  diffifniit  loxiivinebis  ni^aning,  enid 
get  at  the  grand  secret  which  h<?5pr«fe$ses  to, .disclose.  .  /As  far  as  v« 
^^nseequr  ^ay  th^r^ough  the  Ijibyrint^  otbis  tropes. «cit'fi|»*jre6^*  hi»i 
lineaning,.  a|)pear^  to  be  that  ;the^  syippaf  hetic  prinxripl?  is*  jRior*;  ^perai- 
pve  a,p)ong,  pjqitish  spldiers^aurf.  yr^^iih^Giijaenji  thanatii^.^riwjy  ot^ier 
people  iu the  world;  and  th?*»ty  in  the  kn6\vje4g«  find:*  culture  ot' 
fbjs  principle  tliCj nust^ry  which  i&  to  niake  us  invinjci^l^le i-p^ided.  Ah 
Hrpjy  ~acting^in,,unispn,  perya(il,e4;  by  one  ,5fpirit  ajvclj,  animajted  by  one 
$9ul,  fpust  certainly  bf  moxe  effij9ie})t  ths^q  any  ^rniy  tvi-ifle^arinumer^ 
ous,  which  is  divided  in  stniipf^nt  ^ud;  i4i^cri{^s|^4*,n4in  iwjbich  onfe 
cpmmon  feeling  of  duty  and  ati^cbraepttoti^s  Ujfcort.ofiimoaral  c«* 
incnt  between,  the  insulated  pafts.  I^pt  t^j^^  ^<^et  i\pp5?|^j>  to  hare 
teen  k;)Own  Igng. before  the^uidiqc  thyugly  |iro^r>'t*>«ftveatl  itj;aild 
his  pompous  annunciation  oif  such  ^^Jf(^\\  k  no  \vn,trfitl*;  arrayed  inal^ 
the  frippery  of  rhetoric, induces  us  Iff  ;r^que5tjiim,  before  lie  fiawmre 
the  world  with  the  communicaxion  of  9,nath«?r  secret  ef|i$ally  import- 
t^ntaud  infallible,  to  be  at  a  little  more  paaps  tq  tell^  us  samethiiiig 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  When  we  firil  xead  \he  title  of  ihik 
pamphlet  we  pricked  up  our  ears,  and a< ere  all  attention,  e.xpccting 
every  moment  some  iuminous  exposure  lu  flash  upon  our  minds,  par- 
ticulairly  when  we  found  the^ author  in  the  first  page  exclaiming  in 
the  throes  of  mental  parturition,  '  Having  made  it  the  conbtant  prac- 
tice of  my  intellectual  speculation  to  penetrate  through  tha  mist  oi 
forms  into  things  themselves,  I  have  made  a  most  important  disco- 
very,' &c.  &.C.  But  wesoon  found  that  this  most  important  discovery 
no.  more  t^an  a  tnarc's  nest^  which  layby  the  btatcu  path  of  vul- 
gar obseryAtioo. 
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'Aur.  ^7,^C&nce8nons  to  America  the  Bane  of  Britain  \  o¥  ike 
Ctuiie  of  the  present  distressed  Situation  of  the  British  Colonial 
and  Shipping  Interests  explained^and  the  proper  Remedy  suggested* 
Svo.  2««  Eickardsoii.     1807« 

WE  learn  from  this  writer  that  the  West  India  planters  are  ver^ 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  prices  of  sugar  ;  that  the  market 
is  at  this  moment  ftverstocked  with  the  coramodiiy  ;  and  that  they 
are  very  anxious  that  government  should  adept  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  may  tiavour  their  command  of  the  foreign  and  secure 
that  of  the  home  market.  It  is  very  natural  that  men  should  attend 
to  their  persona!  interest  and  advantage  ;  but  we  trust  that  govern^ 
.nent  will  not  forego  a  greater  good  to  obtain  a  less  ;  nor  neglect 
the  general  godd  to  promote  that  of  particular  individuals. — No 
article  can  long  remain  at  a  price  less  than  that  for  which  it  can  be 
sold  ;  for  the  quantity  will  soon  be  reduced,  till  the  price  rises  to  a 
level  with  the  value  of  the  artide. '  The  merchants  complain  that 
the  British  market  is  allowed  to  be  supplied  with  sugars  from  the 
colonies  which  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy ;  but  -tvhile  those 
colonies  are  subject  to  the  British  government,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  British  people  should  not  profit  by  the  possession.  The 
planters  complain  that  the  colonies  which  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  are  allowed  to  export  theirproduce  iri  neutral  bottoms 
without  any  molestation  ;  and  the  author  informs  us  that  sugars 
from  these  colonies  are  conveyed  to  the  European  market,  at  the 
rate  of  Ss.  lis.  or  12s.'6d.  cheaper  in  point  of  freight  and  insurance) 
than  they  can  be  conveyed  from  the  British  coloi^ies.  But  is  aot 
our  inferiority  in  the  competition  for  the  European  market  assigned 
to  the  wrong  cause,  and  would  \i  not  remain  if  thfe  permission  to 
neutrals  were  withdrawn?  Besides,  as  we  Are  Christians,  we  are 
always  happy  to  see  the  horrors  of  war  mitigated  and  its  pressure  on 
innocent  individuals^  alleviated  by  a  policy,  which  we  contend  must 
be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  if  it  be  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  A  narrow  and  selfish  condtct  even  towards 
an  enemy  is  what  we  never  can  approve.  The  writer  tells  us  that 
ihe  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are  subject  to  many  distress- 
ing  impediments  and  restrictions  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Ame- 
rican states  ;  that  they  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  many  articles 
bf  the  first  necessity,  and  are  not  allowed  to  pay  for  what  they  may 
purchase  in  any  produce  but  rum  and  molasses.  These  restrictions 
appear  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  islands  without  any  adequate 
benefit  to  the  mother-country.  Commerce  always  flourishes  best 
where  it  is  subject  to  the  fewest  restrictions  ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  free  and  unrestrained  exertion  is  as  necessary  to  the  vitality  o£ 
commerce  as  liberty  of  concicnce  is  to  that  of  religion. 

POETRY. 

Art.  38. — An  Imitation  of  Grttfs  Elegy,  written  by  a  Sailon 
12wo.     6d^     Cooke.     l»o6. 

y  *■ 

IN  addition  to  the  imitation,  abovo  announced,  4hi8  poetic  tir; 
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tl^ats  US'  with  an  •de  to  Alexander,  empefor  of  Russia,  and  another 
ott  the  king  of  England's  birth  day.  We  suppose  that  when  tho 
plaee  of  poet  laureat  is  next  vacant,  the  author  means  to  be  a  can^ 
didate  for  those  bays  which  now  flourish  on  the*  brow  of  Pye.  A« 
a  proof  how  well  he  merits  the  situation,. we  shaii  subjoin  the  firs^ 
stanza  of  his  birth  day  ode ;  .and  solemnly  invoke  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  extraordinary  piece  of  information  which  is  con- 
tained rn  the  first  line,  to  the  impassioned  sublimity  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  and  to  the  terrific  ^  lo  Psean,'  which  the  chorus  .vodfe« 
lutes  agaii>8t  the  enemies  of  this  '  island  in  tke  *oam 

V     *  There  is  an  island  in  the  sea, 
*"*       '        The  seat  of  love  and  liberty, 

-  Where  sons  of  Neptune  night  and  day, 
Like  wakeful  Argus,  watch. 
Lest  Gallia,  led  by  anarchy. 
Let  slip  her  dogs  of  war,  and  cry 
.  Tantivy  ho,  to  Britain  fly. 
Her  roes  and  does  to  catch.    ■ 
€horus.*-*BQt  British  tars,  train' d  up  ia  wars» 

Direct  a  mighty  navy, 
Which  make  proud  Monsieurs  cry  morbleu, 
And  Dons  to  cry  Peccavi,' 

,  •  Art.  39. — Bonaparte,     A  Poem.     8i;o.     Hatchard^     ISOf. 

THIS  is  tlw  saddest  stuff  we  have  for  a  long  time  wittic^ssed*  It  re.- 
fembles  tht  last  dying  speech  and  confession,  }>irth,pareiU^e  and  edu« 
nation  of  oiie  of  the  poor  wretches  v^ho  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
Newgate  drop,  whjch  may  be  purchased  for  a  penny  half  aahour  af» 
ter  their  execution.  From  the  manner  ir*  which  our  br(xthp^r  rqview- 
*rs  have  given  their  opinion  of  this  performance,  we  f^^ncy  we  he^ 
^ome  friend  of  the  author  exclaim  iA  his  own  worJ& '  after  the  peru* 
«ai  of  ihisour  notice/ 
'  '  *  Oh  1  what  a  sad,  sad^  si^d  review        ., 

Each  one  a  piercing  dart  to  you,  ^, 

J  Each  one  brings  anguish  oyer  new, 

t  And  dread  affright,  ,       . 

Poison  and  poniard,  terrorsdue. 
Bush  on  your  aight/ 

Art,  40. — J'rafalgaris  Pvgna ;  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  a 
Latin  Poem^  xvith  a  literal  Translation  in  English  Prose;  l^ 
Juvenls.     4^0.     Wolstenholme,  Minstergate,  York.     1807,. 

THIS  Poem,  we  are  told,  was  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  first  literary  fame  in  both  univeisities,  and  their 
unanimous  approbation  has  induced  the  author  to  publish  a  few 
copies  of  this  juvenile  essay. 

'  Unless  these  gentlemen  of  literary  fame  intended  a  quiz  upon  Ju-. 
venis,  we  think  the  reputatidn  of  the  universities  will  suffer  consi* 
.derably  in  the  opinion  of  every  reader  of*  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.' 
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'*  fiat  ft  ^Wefiili  b«  an  tnsoU  lo^suppose  that  any  serioas^  approbctioff 
irAfe  givers,  ii»M^  tke  literal  translation  jubjoined  cohfirms  ifais  ouD 
bpiftiori.  '  The  utHily  of  the  translatixm  however  will- npt  be  doubted^ 
iii  the  ^Uatin  is  unrnUltigible.  This  might  probably  iniiAce  the 
ibo%'e-^menftiot>ed  gentlemen  to  be  ^o  u^dnimou^  in>  tbek  applause, 
iSnccbirine'igtiotum  pro  magnifico  ert. 

.    .,  ARTf  Al.-:4«  ()//<>.     4(0,     Mejler^   "Rati?,  .1^07.  *     ., 

-  >*THiSi(M«m  m  honour  of  Cloai^ina,  is  lilccorated  withia  ihost  ridift 
culous  frontispieor^'  intended  to  be  xJiscovered  on  thewalifi  oitht^ 
grottoesof  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypti  As.il  wouldibftimEpossible  for 
us  to  describe  this  drawing  without' putting  modesty  toaht'  blush,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  wi^li  giving  the  inscription,  whtohr/is  said  to 
have  been  in  Greek  characters,. and  tiius*  translated:  I 

*  Approach  with  awe  ibis  kind  concealing  sbad4 
To  dire  ntrcessit^  a-templQ  made  :      >  >     •  '    ;    i 
And  whilst  with  modest  icareyou  plucki  the  vosd. 
Be  silent,  circomspect^'and  veil  the  D«se/ 
Criticism  on  siKlt  it  9«b)jetii  would  ,b&  a  wasteiofitun#«   >  j  /'  > 

Art.  42*. — Specime^nsqf  (^n  ,  English  Horner^,  in^  Bfan^  J^erse^ 
Svo.pp.^l     tdyne.     1805. 

IN  every  undertaking  of  ambition,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  propose 
to  themselves  a,  certain  perfection,  and  to  fix  on  some  rival  candi*^ 
date  fof  simikr  hbhbiirs,  whom  it  Will  be  sufltcipttt  feft  their  gUfy  to 
surpass.  Achilles  was  the  mod'.'l  of  Alexander,  and  Dr,  Wiiliams,^ 
afcndeacbn'bf  Mieiloneth,  has  stimulated  the  present  anonymous 
liuthdf  td  dtteVn|n  a  translation  of  Homer  in  Wank  verse,  J-<eC 
liim  bi  contented  \iiih  ttie  praise  of  having  excelled  his  prototype  i 
but  li^thini  rejoKce  in  fh^  caution  which  has  prompted  him  to  con* 
iceal  tiijj 'secret  of  his  name,  and  relinquish  all  hopes  of  becoming  >^ 
compfetent'ti'^n^ratnT  of  the  prince  6f  poets.  This  gentleman  seenii 
to  foiinii'iiii  principal  claim  tb' Success  on  harrng  preserved  tkM 
Homeric  manner,  of  which,  as  is  observed  by  Blair,  they  can  haw 
no  conception,  who  are  acquiiim^d' with  him  in  Pope''s  translation 
only.  By  the  same  writei\/??tf  and  simplicity  are  defined,  (and  ouf 
author  accepts  his  deiinition)to  be  the  two  characters  of  the^  Homeric 
poetry,  and  these  in valuab)^  attributes  we  ^are  invited  to  trace  in 
the  pages  before  us.  Ofsimplici^  there  is  indeed  a  tibial  store.  Wc 
do  not  mean  of  the  genuine^  majestic^  and  dignified  simplicity  of  the 
origi,n»i  ^r^ek,  butof  the  affected,  creeping,  bald  insipidity  of 
the  profcaic  Cowper.  Every  one  will  allow  that  '  well.greaved 
Greeks,'  *  well-zoned  nurse,'  *  well-walled  town/  ^Pallas  Minerva/ 
*  Phcebus. Apollo/  who  is  elsewhere  called  the  *  F*ax-darter/ are 
faithful  Versions  of  the  words  of  Homer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  *  the 
sonof  Atr^us,A^amenino!:/which  o^nstitutes  nine*- tenths  of  an  Englifl^ 
beroic  line.     But  it  requires  little  tabte  to  see   that  the  happy  ani 


♦See  Crit.  Rev.  December,  1806.  Vol.  I.  p.  358,  where  our  BoHons  of  all  the 
English  versions  oi  Homer  w«re  given  at  £^m«  length,  andako  of  such  a  tranalalioil 
CIS  s^iBS  still  to  be  a  df;sidcraturn, 
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comprehensive  flexibility  of  the.  Greek,  defies  a  literal  translation 
into  the  wordy  difFusenos  of  our  stul^born  language. 
"  We  do  not  recollect  that  the  ^Homeric  manner'  requires  the  vio- 
.  Tiatipn  of  grammar  in  the  substitution  of  the  substantive  for  the 
adjective,  or  participle,  as  the  *  swift-foot  dogs,**. swift  foot  Achilles/ 
&c.  no'r  yet  that  the  reader  should  be  compelled  to  lay  ite  princj- 
pal  emphasis  of.  a  line  on  insignificant  .words,  as,  *  not  so,*  *  ttor,* 
*  thus,*  ^C.  Sfc;  and  if  the  translator  can  count  'with,  his  fingt^rs, 
he  will  find  that  some  Of  his  verseb  have  a  syllable  t^oiruich."* 

JVlirkerva  is  designated  by  the  general  term  of  '  brighc-eyed  god- 
dessi*  Mrhich  is  to  be*. wondered  at  in  a  translator,  whose  only  pos- 
sible jwariticonsists  in  being  literal.  Brilliancy  is  bynotmeaiw  the 
cliaracteriArrc  of  the  eyes  ascribed  by  Homer  ro  that  deity^thovigb 
it  may  ^tho«t  impropriety  be  applied,  ajs  is'also  «ionle/by  diir  ao^ 
comniodating  author,  to  those  of    Briseis.  •'     '  ^. 

So  much  for  the  simplicity  of  Womer.  We  leave  the  teader  to 
judge  what  portion  of  his  fire  this  writer  has  transfnsed,  from  the. 
following  specimen^  which  is  one  of  the*  best  in  Ihe  book. 

*  He  spake.     The  trembling  sire  obey'd,  nor  aught 
Replied,  as  by  the  loud-resounding  sea 
Onward  he  mov'd ;  but,son[)ewha^  thence  withdrawn. 
With  many   a  votive  prayer  he  tHus  invoked 
Apollo,  whom  fair-hair'd  Latona  bore: 
— •*  God  of  the  silver  bow,  O  hear  me  !  Thou 
'    That  Chry'sa  guard'st,  and  Cyila's  favor'd  soil'l 
Thou  that  in'Tenedosrul'st !  Sminthean,  hear  ! 
If  e'er  thy  honor'd  temple  I  have  deck'd 
With  blooming  wretths,  and  on  thy  altar^  burn'd 

«         The  fat  of  bulls  or  goats,  O  hear  my  prayer! 
Frono  thy  avenging  arrows  may  the  Greeks 
Suffer,  for  all  these  tea ni  they  wring  from  me'!'* 
Thus  spake  he  supplicating.     To  his  prayer 
Phoebus  Apollo  bent  a  favouring  ear ; 
Then  from  Olympus' heigh t.%  breathing  revenge, , 
Descended  ;   from  his  shoulders  hung  his  bow, 
And  well-compacted  quiver;    as  he  urg'd 
Furious  his  course,  the  arrows  at  his  back 
Clank'd  with  his  every  motion.     Lowring  dark 
As  night  he  came,  and  from  the  ships  aloof 
His  station  took  ;  then  as  a  shaft   he  shot, 
Dire  was  the  twanging  of  his  silver  bow. 
The  mules  and  swift-fobt  dogs  he  first  assail'd, 
Then,  'gainst  the  host  launching  his  fatal  darts. 
Smote  them.     Incessant  blaz'd  the  funeral  fires,  ] 

Frequent  ar6\]nd,  as  nine  days  thro'  the  camp 
His  vengeful  arrows  spedi    on  the  tenth  morn 

i.       The  general  populace  Achilles  call'd 

Tocouncil,  by  the  white-arm'd  goddess  raov'd,  , 
,.;:  /).unQ,  wbo.>(Wep]y  jnourn'd  wh^nshe  beheld 
Her  fav'rite  Grecians  dying  on  every  side.—* 
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MEDICINE. 

Akt.  ^3. '^Observations  on  the  Preparation^  Utility  and  Administra^ 
Hon  of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea,  or  Foxglove,  in  Dropsy  of  the 
Chesty  Consumption,  Hemorrhage,  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles^  S^c,  inclu' 
ding  a  Sketch  of  the  medical  History  of  this  Plant,  and  an  Account 
tff  the  Opinions  of  tho^e  Authors  xvho  have  written  upon  it  during 

-  the  last  thirty  Years,  By  William  Hamilton^  M.  D,  Physician^ 
Bury  St,  Edmunds^  Suffolk.  '  Hlustrated  by  Cases,  ^vo,  6$.  Long- 
man. 1807. 

.  AS  the  digitalis  possesses  sucU  active  properties  it  is  to  be  \(isbed- 
that  its  administration  should  be  confined  to  those  pr€t€titioner8^  who^ 
bave  fpriQed  themselves  for  practice  by  habits  of  reading,  and  that 
those,  viho  act  simply  by  routine  and  imitation*  should  entirety  ab« 
stain  from  its  use.  How  much  is  the  good  to  be  done  by  it  is  great-* 
\y  disputed,  but  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  capable  of  efiectingjn  iii- 
jildicious  hands  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Little  has  bisen  added, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  of  late  years,  to  the 
judicious  precautions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Withering,  in  the  treatise 
which  so  greatly  introduced  it  to  public  notice.  But  as  Dr.  Wi- 
thering's  dissertation  is  out  of  print,  we  think  the  profession  is  un- 
der obligations  to  Dr.  Hamilton  for  having  made  this  plant  the 
subject  of  a  particular  work.  The  medical  reader  will  here  find 
condensed  within  a  reasonable  compass  every  thing,  or  nearly  eyery 
thing  that  has  been  written  on  this  medicine,  since  it  has  occupied 
a  place  in' modern  practice.  Though  his  praises  of  its  virtues  are,  ia~ 
bur  opinion,  ample  enough,  he  has  avoided  the  extravagances  into 
ivhich  some  noted  writers  have  fallen  ;  as  Beddoes  and  some  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  who  on  the  strength  of  a  few  imperfect  trials, 
trumpeted  it  over  the  whole  kingdom  as  a  specific  inxonsuroptionS| 
I  Hydrothorax  is  the  disease  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  most  recom^ 
Bends  it ;  and  over  which  it  has  certainly  some  beneficial  influence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  ^^.'^TheBeauties  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alias  The  STI^'K^ 
POT  of  Literature.     By  John  King,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  London 
and  Paris.     Svo.    ^s.  6d.    Symonds.      I8O7. 
THE  haut'gout  of  the  above  title  so  powerfqlly  affected  our  Qoses, 

that  we  instantly  laid  down  the  book  in  order  to  get  dd  ot  the  smeH. 

Art.   45. — The  Apprentices  Chiidet    being  a   clear  and    com* 

prehensive  Statement  of  the  Duties  of  Apprentices  towards  their 

"  Masters  ;  to f  ether  with  occasional  Advice  to  both  Parties^  a»d  /o 

Youths  in  general,  l^mo.  2s.  6d.  Champante anc(  VVhitrow.  1807* 

IN  the  present  prolific  age  of  literature,  we  wonder  that  neither 
patriotism  nor  interest  should  have  sooner  suggested  the  utility  of  a 
>rork  like  the  present.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  recommend 
to  the  public  attentioDi  »  worki  not  indeed  laying  «  cUim  lo  literary 
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.  ,         ■   .   ^    ^     .        '        .1 

<?islinction,  but  calculate<^  in  an  eminent  degriee  to  promote  tlic  inter-      ^       1 

•sts  of  society.      Iq  a  trading  country  like  ours,  the  early  discipline  i| 

'  of  apprentices,  who  are  afterwards  to  constitute  so  lar^e,  so  useful-,  ^ 

!  andx»a  respectable  a  part  of  ^the  community,  is  of  obvious  and  incaU 

'-  culable  importance.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  work  more 

Jikely  to  efect  that  desiiable  end  than  the  one  before  us.     It  is  writ^ 
f  ten    in    plain,  unambitious,   but  correct,  language,  which,   while  it 

f  tannot  be  misconceived  by  youths  of  the  lowest  order,  will  not  offend 

L  or    nvislead  the  taste   of  those  who  are  destined  to   the  higher  and 

more  enli^htenetl  walks  of  commerce.     It  contains  a  compendious 
,i  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  various^and  relative  duties  of  ap- 

,  prentices  and  masters.     Nothing  of  importance  seems  to  us  to  hava^ 

,  been  omitted,  at  the  same  time  that  its  judicious  conciseness,  will 

^  prevent  its  fatiguing  the  patience,  or  perplexing  the  memory  of  the 

,  j4jveni!e  reader.     A  parent,  on  binding  his  son  to  an  apprenticeship, 

,  cannot  present  him  with  a  more   truly  valuable  offering;  and  evefry 

J  master  will  find  his  account  in  insisting  on  its  being  perused  with  at- 

j  tention,  carefully  preserved,  and  frequent^ly  referred   to.     The  rapid 

.  and  extensive  sale  which  We  havejbeard  that   it  has  already  experi- 

enced, is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by 
J  tbose  whom  it  concerns;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  many  of  the 

principal  attornies  of  the-metropolis  have  adopted  the  plan  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  youths,  at  the  time  of  signing  theirandeuture,  a 
pampWet  which  they  may  constantly  consult  for  a  knowledge  of 
their  duty^  instead  of  delivering  the  dull  and  customary  lecture, 
^'hich  is  heard  with  indifference,  imperfectly  understoodi  and  speedi* 
ly  forgotten, 

[  Art.  46. — The  British   Farmers-  Cyclopoedia,  or  QOjkpleie  AgricuU 

J  tural  Dictionary  J  including  every  Science  or  Subject  dependant  on, 

J        X  or  oonnetted  with  improved  modern  Husbandry  :  with  the  6 reeding, 

f  feeding,  and  management  of  Live  Stock,  the  modei^  Art  of  Farri^- 

ery.  Cur 9  of  the  Diseases  of  Dogs^  the  management  of  Dees,  the  cnU 

ture  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  of  Cyder ^  of  malt  Liquors  and  madt 

Wines,     Embellished    uith  forty -two  Engravvfgs^      By  Thomai 

Potts,  4io.   SL  I3s.  6d.   in  boards.     Scatcherd.     I807. 

THE  utility  of  the  present  work  willbe  questioned  by  none,  its  exc« 
cution  by  few.  To  u&,  who  haveimade  agricultural  pursuits  our 
study  and  our  amusement*  it  appears  an  excellent  compendium  uf 
^l  the  works,  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject.  To  the 
wealthy  fanner,  the  expense  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  the  purchase 
of  a  few  necessary  books  may  not  be  an  object,  but  to  others,  whosi^ 
means  are  more  limited^  though  their  desire  for  information  may 
be  equal,  such  a  sum  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
present  work  however  obviates  this  difficulty,  and  though  at  first  view 
three  guineas  and  a  half  appear  a  considerable  sum  for  one  vol ume^ 
yet  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  engravings,  which  are  coloured, 
a.re  very  numerous  and  well  executed,  the  paper  is  of  the  very  best 
kind, and  the  t^pe  uncommonly  clear,  thfie  things  considered,  expense 
h  comparatively  small.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
unending  it  to  the  library  of  every  farmer^  who  is  dwroua  of  disUu- 
euishing  himself  in  his  profettsiou.  t 
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THE  numer6u8  testimonies  of  unsolicited  s^prob^tipu,  respi^pti^.;jtj^ 

*  irD][)artial  conduct  of  our  KcVievv^  .  "uliich  we  h,4ve  U^ei^.  jEsec«ived 
froro,   all  parte  of  the  cpuntfj,  bi^ye  determifled  ns.  to  make  new 

,.«adi  ipore    :Vigor<>u8  e?<£,crtions  to  mepit  the  fovwrt"  tthkh    i^e  iiav* 

'  cbtained.'  'Wehave  arcbrdingbf  mtfde  stJch  arrarigiefmwnts,  as  will  heN' 

tcre&aWe  oor  critical  industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  nfotUms  of 

*  the  press..  Wie  Jlrefar  from  'wishing  to  draw  any  jnyidious  coinparisoai 
beVwe^n  ,purselyqs  and  oqr.  conHJetitor-j}  bpt  wio  lie^jre' that  eveft^ 
at  present,  ^o  pther  Review  is  ^qp^rtor  to  mir  onm  in^  ao  ifiteresrtin^ 

-  ^arietyof  matter,  or  in  tbeearly  notice  of  new  pQTyKcatidns.  * 

0Mr  poKfci^al  ind  onr  relJ^mus  pr*mc?plcs  arc,  we"  trust,  sncli  as  will  se^ 
cure  us  the  steady  support  of  the  ^ood  and  wise,  of  every  ssct  and   ps^- 
'  ty  in  the  tJiiiteii  Empire.     In.  politics ^w^e  maintain  the  pure  priDci|>le9  od 
the  ^ritish  cojastitution  \  and  .in  religion,  Uie  unsopfaisUcated doctrine* 
<pf  tbi^New.  Testament. .  We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  th^  friend* 
'  Qf  tnillh»  of i  their  country,  < and  mankind.      No  had  bo(>k  has  ever* 
been  commended  by  usj  bcJcStuse  it  was  written  b Jour  friends ;  nor  any^ 
good  book' been  ^eviled^  because  it  was  the  production  of  pur  enemies,; 
M^e  will  contlnu^.  tc  djstrihutq  .inipartial  justice  .l]|oJLi»  .to  tCfieudti  amir 
'  foes ;  and  not  only  an  elahorale  crkicisniv  htit;  a  yp$9c  tnorality  skalli 
;  jweside  in  our  decisions*    Such  withe  plan  whictli'w^  wil!  ^roisecute 
,'«wttth  nnabatittg  perse^erantn; ;  Atid  according  to  ,the  degree  of  the 
*;^i(ecuti^rii  <Will' he^'our  sha're  t)f » the  public  a'jj^probation. 
}d  future  we  shall  enumerate  at  the^  end  of  eact\  naiAber^  the  prlncipat/ 
"Jirticles  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next ;  arid  to  the  Appendix,  ^e 
'  fhatl  subjoin  a  sunimary   of  politics,  principally  domestic^- for  the iast 
four  months,,aqda  compendious  history  of  Mteratare  anii  scjijBOce  dp- 
jring  th#.s4^u^  periqd.  >  ,       ' 


'A  list  of  ar titles,  which,  ,with  many  others,  will  appear  \fL  the  next 
•'  number  of  tbe  Critical  Review. 

Tonnes  Na*nfdlHi!osophy.  '   Lord  Byron*s  Hours  of  Idleness. 

Wbeatley  op  the  Principles  of  Com-      Buroetrs  'Present  State  of  Poland.  * 

Djerce,  .  ,  .    .f        i      Bamtners Ifieroglypbics. 

^pence's    Britain    Inddpendfuit  of   .;Somp<e^  T6urthroiig;h  Spain  and' 

Commerce.  ^    ,  I|.^ly  to  Constant iaople. 

Bardsley's  Medical  Reports.  \  Rilriiie's  )Life  of  Hume,  » 

Battel's  Revolutions  in  the  fem-      Hall's  Travels  in  Scotland. 

pire  l>f  Charfeiiha^^^.  Florian  Jolly's  Elementary  Course 

Janson's  Slraoger  ihrAniericaV  ''' •   of  Sci.eoces. 

cdllRESPONDENCE.  ~~ 

DR.  E.  most  be  in  an  error.    Hirwork  was  never  sent  to  us. 

,  0         .■    ■    J- 

frrnliiiN,— *in  tken^ol^to  p.  't7«'ofthe  last  number,  fbr  vol.  10.  read  voK 

4.  p.  837. 

,  K«  B. ;  The  Appendix  to  the  present  Yolunje  of  Critical  Review,  will  be 
published  on  the  firstof  next  matill^.^^^^  -  ^^^^ugic' 
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.  A-  Summary  qf  Metaphysics.  ,m  which  somege-Beiratljf  hceivat 

'     JBrrors  are  corrected,  and  several  new  and  important  Truth* 

estttblisked :  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Hcien/ceSy,  BeUe$ 

Lettres,  and  Artsojfi  Turitky  by  P.  Lab&niinietei  borire-- 

*  ipondiug  Member  of  that  Academy,  and  Secretary  gencrut 

•  of  the  Frefeetme  of  the  higher  Pyrenees.  Svai^impotteA 
'    by  De  Conchy v  1805* 

THE  ialenits  AhA  idgeinuity  oi  ttie  Abbe  de  (>cipdiilac  liav^ 
long  been  acknowledged  both  in  thia  country^  and  on  the 

'  cOntirietit :  atid  his' metaphysical  writings  have  fended  mor^ 
than  those  oF  any  other  author^  tvith  the  etciepiion  p^rha()^ 

'of  professor  Stewart^  to  impatt  sin  attracting^  charm  to  thc^ 
dry  discussions  bf  pdetimatologyi  His  analysis  of  the  for- 
mation of  dor  ideas  presents  a  rare!  instance  of  phiiosdphitfhi 
dexterity,  and  a  felicity  of  illustration  which  corttriiunicat^s 
apparent  strength  even  to  his  most  doubtful  positions. .  M» 
Labouliniere,  rji  Ihe  essay  before'xis,  has  adopte<^  the  plan  6f 

'  the  au thbr  of  i)A^  Otigine  des  €onftaissances,  and  fdllov^^d  hiAl 
step  by  step^  at  one  time  quoting  whole  'pass'age9>  arid  fit 
Itnother  bonneting  the  errors  into' which  his  accoitiplisbell 
preceptof  has^  in  his  opinion,  fallen.  But  Tfe  are  n6t  t^ 
regard  hith  merely  as  the  critic  ofCondlUaci  for  oth^  writefi 
of  equdl  celebrity  tite  subjected  to  his  strictttre^ :  his  Work  in 
fact  comprehends  tot  dnly  a  tiew  of  the  intellectual  i  but 
4lso  6f  ih^'  actiye  poWcrsi  slrid  professes  to  contain  in  itit 
limits  of  a  moderate  octavo  asuiiimary  acconrit  of  a  ^ubj^tt 

'  Vhich  has  Employed  the  pdns  oif  the  learned  of  alittofsi  erettjf 
Afp.  Vo1;*u'.  Og 
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age,  and  which  still,  perhap^offers  a  wider  field  for  discnsnim 
than  any  olber  branch  of  science.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  discourage  such  attempts  to  simplify  and  abridge 
t>ur  knowledge ;  but  we  must  be  aHowed  to  examine  if  the 
success  of  this  effort  has  been  equal  to  its  boldness. 

The  essay  of  Mons.  L.  as  the  title  page  s^tes,  was  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences^S^c  of  Turin^and  in  the  following 
address  to  that  body>  he  has  jelated  the  circumstances  which 
gave  birth  to  this  [)roductiou,  and  the  views  with  which  it 
was  undertaken. 

*  It  was  in  a  manner  in  the  botom  of  this  acadtmy  that  I  matured 
nhe  ideas  which  I  now  publish ;  it  was  under  the  eyes  of  several  of 
Its  members  that  Filrst  sketched  the  outline  of  this  Mfiaotr.  The 
formation  of  a  literary  Lyceum  at  Turin  which  took  jplaoein  the 
Wginatng  of  th«year  X,  and  to  wlitdi  I  iiAtif  dufwgllia  shore 
period  of  its  existence,  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  was  the 
epoch  and  occMifm  of  .the  fellowing  work,  ll  was.  then  that  I 
Contracted  with  myself  that  enssgemenr^  which  I  now  fulfil.  He 
who  wotdd  arrive  at  absolute  and  undisguised  truths  ^ught  todifisst 
himself  of  all  relative  ideas,  and  not  be  terrifled  beforehand 
by  the  eentecfuences  ^hkh  ^naticism  or  taistlikea  p^ety  would 
deduce,  from  those  notions  which  he  dttives  from.  ealablBlMBd  iicts* 
Wtthont  donbt^  an  impr(^>er  use  may  he  made  of  imp^rfict  truths, 
to  estabKsb  pernicious  ma^oinui  upon,  uncertaia  or  an^y  pro^ble 
data;  but  that  which  U  demonstrated  cap  only  iH^to,ourknow]efdge» . 
lessen  ti^e  dotninion  of  errar^  and  contribute  to  oar  present  or 
future  happine^/    (p»7.)  . 

Such  are  ihc  pure  ai^  philosopbica!  inlentions  of  this 

writer ;  and  tnus  does  l^e  bold  forth  tbebackoeyi^  defence  of 

singular  doctrines^  tb^  tfiitb  ^lao  never  he  ii^urious  to  t^e 

real  happiness  of  mankind.    To  this  assertion  we  perfect]/ 

agree,  aUbougb  we  mu;Bt  confess  at  the  same  tiaie#  that  we 

cannot  oiirest  ourselves  of  a  more  than  ordiufury  suspicion  of 

iq»inia9B4  which  appear  strong  in  argument  but  dao^ous  in 

: practice.    A  little  heaitatiou  can  never  he  productive  of  bad 

effects,  but  precipitancy  wiU  i^failiblv  ru^|  the  best  interests 

ij^f  philosophy  and  tr^th.  Our  author,  however,  seeoM  tp  staled 

verv  little  in  need  of  any  such  defence^  (wc  he  has  avoided 

Urith  some  care  a  number  of  dangerous  points  of  discussiop; 

.#iid  where  he  does  venture  on  doubtful  ground^  it  is  with  a 

degcee  of  trepidation  and  want  of  firmnes^^hich  rendeia 

him  an, easy  prey  to evcfj  hostile  attaclc.     We  must  premise 

|hat  the  author  seems  to  have  been  ambitiottg  to  communi- 

ciate  to  his  work  a  popular  character,  and  hence  he  has  bean 

led  to  discuss  the  several  subjects   which  fall  u^der  eonsd- 

di^ratioit  in  a  more  diffuse  and  flowery  style  than  the*nli^i^ 
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■         li  calcolaled  to  adotit,  or  tile  le^itiointe  obfecUof  the  writ^ 
^^  require,     lo  reviewing  the  various  powers  of  mind   he  has 

t  Bol  neglected  to  state  their  nature  and  effects^and  has  even 

I  performed  tlie  very  unnecessai^r  task  of  informing  os   wha|   • 

we  should  be  without  them.     In  illustratingthefunctions  of 
I  the  several  senses  be  has  expressed  himself  in  the  following 

I  manner : 

^  *  I  supposs  him  (man)  in  the  country  during  the  beautiful  seaso^ 

*  of  the  year.    The  freshness  of  morning  invitts  him  to  walk   forth, 

the  desireof  marking  nature  an  she  awakes  in  all  her  simplicity  indo*   > 

CSV  him  to  anticipate  the  dawn :  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  rising  of  the 

'  star  of  day,  and  to  see  his  fi r^it  beams  spread  themselves  from  one 

^  end  of  the  horisoato  the  other,  and  gild  the  numerous  productions 

which  enrich  a  fertile  soil.     The  enamelled,  green  of  these  vast 

'  meadows,  the  delightful  assortment  of  shrubi»  in  this,  thicket,  the 

^  silver  mirror  of-this  lake  which  the  sephyr  gently  agitates^  agreeably 

'  affect  his  eyes.    The  mi^lodious  song  of  the  hnnet  which  the  Jhtck 

'  foliage  conceals  from  his  view^  the  murmur  of  this  limpid  streaia 

whose  flying  waters  present  the  images  of  succession   and  eternity^ 

strike   his  ear  delightfully. '  The  balmy   odours  of  these  flowery 

which  nature  has  carefully  adorned  with  the  richest  colour^t,  gratifjr 

his  sense  of  smelL    The  sweetness  of  these  fruits  pleases  his  pala^« 

^  The  fVeshness  of  the  moist  leaves  affects  his  tiand  agreeably.     Thiji 

bath  in  which  be  displays  the  agility  of  his  limbs  causes  a  delicious 

sensation  over  the  whole  surface  of  bis  body/     (F.  43.) 

The  sonrces  of  our  ideaf^are  divided  byM.Labouliniere  into 

threeclasses  $— the  external  senses,— the  internal  impressionr 

which  take  place  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body «— ana 

the  reaction  of  tne  sensoriuni  upon  itself.    Although  we  inus^ 

admit,  that  he  has  at  least  expressed  himself  in  a  way  somer 

what  novel,  we  cannot  add  that  the  ideas  which  he  suggests 

posses^  the  same  .character.     With  regard  to  the  internal 

impressions,  which  the  author  seems  to  consider  as  a  discor 

Tery  peculiar  t0  himself,  we  recognise  in  them  very  old  aci» 

quaintances,  which  we  bad  been  accustomed,  along  witl^ 

many  writers  of  eminence/  to  employ  as  the  means  of  ex* 

plaining  the  growth  of  the  appetites  and  desires.     Ttie  same 

'  ground  whicn  our  author  traverses  has   been  trod  by  our 

countryman  Darwin  with  an  ingenuity  and  grace  that  leave 

the  French  philosopher  very  far  behind.   Mbns.L.  conceives 

Ibal  the  internal  impressions  sufficiently  account  for  inost 

of  thpse  action(s  which  have  been  tiermed  instinctive  :  and 

Dr.  Darwin  has  actually  explained  upon  this  principle^  f 

multitude  of  circuimstances  which  are  particularly  observable 

in  yonn^  animals.     Gut,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 

our.opimoii  that  no  ingenuity  which  has  yet  beea  applied 
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io  this  siibjecthas  succeeded  in  disproving  the  existence  o^ 
instinct  as  a  separate  principle.-  Much  indeed  has  beea' 
done  to  nareow  tfae  bounds  of  this  nnphilosophical  faculty  ^ 
yet  there  9till  remaine  a  mas^  of  facts  which  eompel  us  to 
lieknowledge  it.  Oar  author  in  a  subsequent  part  of  bis 
work^  has  declined  the  question  of  materialism,  aHedging 
that  he  has  no  distinct  conception  of  the  essence  of  matter: 
but  virtually  he  admits  that  he  is  a  .materialist,  and  in  what 
lie  terms  bis  third  species  of  perceplions^  he  farther  confirms 
tbis],  by^eferring  them  to  the  reaction  of*  the  sensorium  upon= 
itself.  What  be  understands- b^  this  internal  activity  of  the 
brain,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.;  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
hy  this  species  he  means  any  thing  more  tbao  the-  ideas  of 
reflection  of  Locke. 

'  Among  the'  intelleclrua)'  powers,  our  author  has-  grven  a 
^distinguished  pkce  t^  attention  ;  and  he  seems  to  regard  it . 
wittk  adbgree  of  partiality  which  argues  any  thing  but  a  mind 
lof  a  truly  philosophical  cast.  The  value  and  importance  of 
this  faculty  is  readily  acknowledged,  but  we  cannot  consider 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  power  of  directing  the  facuU 
tiesofti^e  mincC  Inbther  instances  where  no  voluntary 
effort*  iS/made^  and  the  obiect  of  consideration  rivetv  upon  it 
the  powers^  of  tbe  mmd,  th6  ternx  atitention  no  longer  expres- 
ses a  faculty ,»bu^  a  sta^e  of  the  faculties^.  To  express  itgeue« 
xally,  so  as  to  include  botli  of  these  cases,  attention  is  an  ac-^ 
tire  state  of  mind'  atone  time  produced  by  the  voluntary 
exertion  of  the  indiVidual„at  another  by  soo^ething.  strongly 
ttttrictive  in'ihe  object  of  contemplation*  Memory,  accord* 
ing  to  our  author,  js'no other  than  attention  accompanied  by 
a  sentiment  of' anteriority ;  comparison  is  reduced  simply  to 
the  same  faculty ;  and  judgment,  which  is  the  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  the  operation  just  mentioned^  is  still  aootber  form 
^attention;  or  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  '/  judgment 
1b  the  necessary  consequence  of  comparison,  and  therefore 
cf^mparisob' includes  judgment,  and  conseqiiently  there  is 
nothVng  motein  judgment,  as^ in  comparison  and  memory, 
^tk^  an  attention  given  to  impressions.'  (105)  We  sincerely  . 
wi^h  thdt  this  precious  Ibgician  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 

Sllogism,  when  we  might  have  refuted' hipiscientincaliy  by 
eruTes  of  the  major  and  minor;,butin  these  modern  timesywa 
believe  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  his» reasoning  that  its  ab- 
surdity may  become  apparent^  Among  the  discoveries  of 
Our  author  in  uneumatology ,  we  may  rank<  his*  singular  opi<«  ^ 
iiionsou>tbe-sm>Jectof  coniparison.  We  have  been  always* 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  mind  in  this^peration^conte&i- 
plates  two  objects  at  once  \  but  Mons.  L.  informs  us  that  tba^ 
llumaa  iateUectcaanotattenj)  to  moro  thaacme  object  at  tbe^ 
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l9&Htie  time^  and  then  illustrates  comparison  by  a  sim4{e^  which* 
if  it  does  any  thing,  explains  the  very  converseof  his  ow» 
proposition  •. 

,•  The  mindf'says  he,  *  isnioilified  in  a  certain  manner  by  the  firs^ 
limpression  which  it  received,  and  it  is  probablu  that  thi^.  modification 
5vould  be  permanently  retained  if  no  fresh  impcession  occurred  to 
'inodify  it  anew.  '  Now  Will  not  the  eflfect  which  sdcceeds  thesejiew 
impressions;  be -a  necessary  resultant,  t^e  nature' of  which  i$  deter- 
jinined  by  that tof  the  impressions  which  have  been  con^m^iuhicatect^ 
jn  the  sa,iae  ^manaer-as  takes  place  when  4)odie^  are  impelled  by 
differei?!  forces  ?*    < j.  103..) 

perhaps  a  more  unhappy  ijlusiraiion  was  n^'er  hazarded, 
Ipr  the  author  ^ei;68  to  ha v.e  forgotten  that  the  forces,  in  this 
^echarxical  experiment  tjO  wUieb  l>e  alludes;^  are  co-e^- 
istent  at  the  wiomeiii  of  the  second  impure,  ancl  ^that  a  part 
.of  each  impelling  force  remains  in  the  resul.tafit^  ^long  as 
the  body  continues  to  move.  To  increase  our  wonder  and 
render  the  oddity  of  our  author's  opinion  stifl  more  remaj-jkr 
^able^he  has  introduced  into  .  his  work  a  veij  clear  and  able 
statement  of  the  argutpents  in  opposition/ Iby  the  ingenious 
M*  Daube,  which  we.  Jthihk  are  calculated  to  overcome  all 
his  objections.  /  ,     . 

The  chief  particular  m  whicT;  Mont..  L.^6noeiv«s  thai  h«! 
has  improved  upon,  and  corr^ctedthe  author  .of  the  Traite  d^^ 
rOrigine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,  regards  the  -first  for- 
mation ofoyrideasof  ^n  external  world  \  a  subject  that  haf 
i)een  productive  of  so  much  doubt  and  diflicullj^  that  some 
philosophers  have  even  rejected  it  as  a  merp  chimera  of  rude 
imagination.     Condi)lac>  in  a  happy  moment^  coiu^ived  thi^. 
idea  of  representing  a  hypothetical  figure,  lifej^ss  aiul  withf , 
out  sense,  which  he  should  gradually  gift  with  one  organ  af- 
ter another ;  thus  analysing,  sjLep  by  step,  the  powers  of  per- 
fCeption,  after  a  ^lodje  ^t  once  npvel  and  ingenious.     While 
ibis  statue  possesses  only  smell,  taste,  yisign,  and  hearing, . 
the  sensations    which  they  convey,  seem,  accordirjgto  that- 
author,  mere  jaodifications  of  its  own  being.     It  is  suuk  in  a. 
reverie,  in  which  every  object  that  stnl>es  the  sense,  seeips  to  ' 
exist  only  in  its  own  mind.     But,  no  sooner  does  it  acquire 
the  sense  of  touch,  than    a  new  world  is  exposed  ^r— it  fincU 
thut  it  is  no  longer  theonly  bein^in  exist^^nce,  hut  surroM»d<*» 
icdon  alj  hands  by  a  multitude  of  objects,  which  furnish  con^? 
tinual  employment  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.     Our  au- 
thor take*  much   pains  to   sliew,  that  it  is    not  tuuch,  whicl> 
coBUBunicates  the  idea  of  ai)  e^vternal  worId>  but  ih^  pow^^f  . 
pf  motion,  by  means  of  the  ijensation  of  resistance,  tq^  w(>ish  ' 
it  gives  btrlir     And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit^  that  th^i^ 
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wtme  of  touch  if  never  etercised^  except  by  the  applicatioa 
of  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  hypothetical  fiffure,  must 
itaod  exactly  on  the  same  foutiug  with  the  other  less  perfect; 
tenses :  but  Coudillac  never  gifted  his  being  withnhe  sense 
tb  a  state  so  imperfect ;  nay  our  author  has  himself  quoted 
|>a8sages  in  which  that  writer  strongly  expresses  theimpof 
lance  of  motion  in  the  exercise  of  touch.  The  superiority 
Df  this  sense  over  every  other  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
depeud  on  that  power  which  we  possess  of  managing  and 
directing  it :  the  other  senset  indeed  are  in  some  respecta 
under  our  controul»  but  there  is,  no  organ  besides-  that  of 
iouchi  wbicb  we  can  apply  with  the  same  readiness  to  such 
SI  m'uhitude  of  objects.  If  we  are  to  admit  the  reasoning  of 
Gondillao  with  regard  to  the  first  formation  of  our  ideas  of 
sm  external  world,  the  Quality  of  resistance  is  without  doubt 
that  of  all'otherSj  which  seems  best  calculated  to  produce 
this  notion.  But  the  subject  must  ever  remain  in  some  de» 
gree  otMcure,  since  it  is  an  idea  uearlv  coeval  with  our  exist* 
ence  as^sentient  beings  ;  the  notion,  however^  is  ^o  stronglr 
xivetted  in  thV  mind,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  truth  ;  at* 
though  we  are  reduced  with  Dr,  Reid  to  refer  it  to  an  origi* 
nai  principle  of  human  natni:^  Our  author  has  shewn 
coiisirlerable  ingenuity  in  the  developement  of  hisi^leas  up* 
eta  this  subject,  particularly  where  he  points  out  the  mode  m 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  our  own  corporeal  frames : 
we  see  no  reason  however  for  believing,  that  Condillac  enter* 
tained  opinions  very  different  from  those  which  are  here 
laid  down. 

On  another  point,  M,  Labonliniere  has  been  more  sue* 
ceuful  in  marking  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the  guide 
whom  he  follows:  Condillac  has  attributed  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension to  sight,  and  at  the  same  tiipe  has  expressed  himself 
with  a  degree  of  contusion  and  inaccuracy  in  regard  toil 
which  our  author  very  properly  notices.  He  has  likewise 
clearly  shewn  the  inconsuiehcy  of  that  writer,  in  ascribing 
to  simple  vision  the  formation  of  the  ideas  of  immensity  and 
infinitude ;  which  wecannot  conceive  should  ever  arise  from 
the  mere  perception  of  light  and  colours,  unconnected  with 
the  notions  of  extent  or  distance.  Having  thus  admitted 
iome  of  our  author's  strictures,  it  is  but  just  to  state^  that  he 
has  rejected  without  any  obvious  reason  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  analysis,  in  which  Condillac  traces  the  origin  of  the 
notions  of  dimension  and  figure;  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
Mons«  I4.  in  regard  to  the  iniportance  of  motion  hurries  him 
away,  and  makes  him  forget  that  the  statue  of  CondiUf^O 
WM  aot  meaat  to  be  always  a  motionlesa  trunk. 
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♦TElie  JIMliie/  say* our  liatlior,  *  l^fti^s  very  sooivto  judge  of  extent 
by  the  eyes^  nor  tt  if  tong  before  it  comes  to  judge  of  figures  in  tlit 
same  manner^  for  by  directing  the  eyes  from  one  part  of  a  coloured 
surface  to  another,  it  must  inevitably  arrive  at  different  points,  which 
limit  this  surfiice,  and  by  the  mental  addition  of  the  difierent  boun* 
daries  of  this  colour  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  figure.'  (p.  135.) 

In  the  pas^a^ge  just  quoted^  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  mqda 
in  which  we  judge  of  extension  by  the  eyes,  he  has  expressed 
biinself  in  terms  which  would  lead  u&  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  fully  aware^of  the  manner  inf  which  touch 
enables  the  eye  to  distinguish  figure.  Yet  this  is  a  subject 
oxk  which  so  little  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  that  we 
cannot  conceive  he  should  imagine  that  vision  alone,  and 
umassisted  by  any  thing  but  the  bare  belief  of  the  external 
existence  ot  objects^  should  communicate  the  notions  of 
figure.  . 

The  speculations  of  our  author,  on  the  subjects  of  cause 
abd  effect— the  existence  of  deity — and  the  reality  of  the 
.  soul  independent  of  the  body,  are  more  entitled  to  the  name 
of  description  than  ofreasoning.  The  overflowing  of  rivers, 
tempests,  add  thunderstorms  are  all  called  in  to  shew  how  the 
negro  chief  and  *  the  industrious  conqueror  of  the  soil  of 
fertile  Egypt'  would  acquire  their  first  notions  of  a  cause. 
The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits  and  fingels  is  also  ac- 
counted for  ;  but  w^  observe  no  attempt  to  point  out  the  real 
nature  of  cadse  and  efTect,  of  to  prove  that  there  exists  a 
^ity,  or  that  Hhe  -soul  is  in  essence  diflferent  fropa  the  body. . 
Aaabrideed  view  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant,  from  a 
work  by  M.  Villers,  closes  the  discussion  of  the  intellectimi : 
powers. 

in  the  account  of  the  active  powers,  which  the  latter  part 
of  the  volume  before  us  contains,  we  meet  with  little  that  is. 
new  or  ingenious.  The  great  question  of  liberty  and  neces. 
tity  is  considered  in  a  very  superficial  manner  ;^  we  cannot 
however  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage,  which  we  think 
presents  a  very  just  view  of  the  subject. 

*  What  then  is  thfs  liberty  ?  It  is  the  power  of  doing  that  which  in 
tiM  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed^  appears  to  us  the  most 
convenient,  the  best  adapted  for  our  welfare,  and  the  most  proper  to 
attain  the  object  at  which  we  aim  :  it  is  the  power  of  acting  in  con« 
ie^|ttefioe  of  tne  determinations  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  a  certain 
chain  of  ideas  and  intellectual  operations,  the  cot^nexion  and  sue* 
cesMon  of  which  observe  a  certain  order.  Our  ideas,  in  one  word,  re* 
glilate  our  will,  and  there  exists  between  knowledge  and  action,  the 
tane  association  as  between  cause  and  effect.  The  chain  of  our 
fCAtifflcBti  IS  formsd  of  contintttd  links  inseparable  one  from  auo« 
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tl^cr,   wl^ich  taking  their  origin  in  sensibilityy  pass  to  attaob  th€iii« 
felyes  i^gain  to  that  great  centre  of  intelligence/  (p;  31 1 .) 

Sijch  in  fact  is  the  real  extent  of  mentfil  liberty,  nor 
0oes  it  essentially  differ  from  the  point  to  which  (he  argu* 
ILents  of  the  enlightened  necessitarian  immediately  tend. 
^Perhaps  no  subject  has  been  prodoctiye  of  more  wrangling, 
or  has  led  to  more  ridicnlous  absurdities  of  assertion,  than 
ths^t  which  we  are  now  considering*  The  dangeroua  con^r 
aeqbences  which  haye  been  conceived  to  ^ow  frqm  the  ne<r 
pessitarian  doctrine  of  the  f^genpy  of  motives,  h^ve  induc^4 
some  writer^^  and  (hose  of  no  mean  eminence^  to  hazard  such 
positions  as  seem  at  once  repulsive  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  th^t  we 
often  act  without  (^ny  motive  whatever  ;  and  adduce  this  as 
p,  proof  that  we  are  free  agents.  It  appears  difficult  to  dis* 
oover  with  what  propriety  that  can  be  called  our  act  which 
Hire  have  performed  without  a  motive  ;  even  in  madness  we 
are  still  regulated  by  some  inducements  to  fiction^  although 
ihese  indeed  are  not  such  asi  can  alv^ays  he  readily  disco ver-r 
^d.  It  has  been  well  observed  thj^t  th^  vrhole  cpcqnqmj  of 
society  is  built  upon  a  firm  belief  in  the  figency  of  motives, 
)f  we  are  npt  persuaded  of  the  universal  influence  of  motiyesji 
^o  what  pprpose  is  it  that  laws  haye  been  enactedj  or  ou  wNt 
principle  are  we  to  reguls^te  our. conduct  ip  life?  Wbilt^er 
19  it,  we  Would  ask  the  friend^  of  free  agenpy,  tba^  they 
lirould  l^ad  us  when  they  argue  thi^t  we  ptt^q  apt  without  i^ 
inotive  i  they  ii)  fact  ^et  aside  the  exercise  of  rei^n,  an4 
leduce  us  to  a  level  with  the  'nferjor  ^nimal^. 


A^T.IL—Gcist  der  Z€it,6iCi   . 
Spirit  of  the  Time§,  hy  Efmt'Moritz  Jrndt.  %ta.    1806. 

lilTTLE  commendatipn  can  be  passed  on  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  Jivje% — Scienpe  in  Romany  instances  dege- 
nerates into  a  scanty  and  superficial  slock  of  diversified  infor- 
mation, tb^t  modesty  wl^ich  js  accompanied  with  the  feel- 
ing of  an  important  destiny,  and  the  difliciilty  of  fpl filling  it, 
18  superseded  by  t'^e  pretpn^ions  to  a  prpiid  superiority  of 
knowledge  and  of  spnsibility.  jbu^  the  egotism,  which  a 
rpfined  8ensi})i|ity  ^  mqQb  promotes,  i^  augmented  rather 
than  diminished.  Frqm  the  tkpglect  of  the  individual  relations 
spring^  a  total  Jopsqf  character,  whiph  is  seen  in  Httle  as  well' 
a^  in  more  important  things,  in  domestic^  bcc,urrence8  as  well^ 
as  in  those  polifical  events  which  determine  ^he  /ate  f*f 
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D^V^ns.  All  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  prevailinrg  defect 
of  this  enlightened  age.  Such  is  the  picture  ot  it  which  is 
e>:hibited  by  the  author  of  the  present  woikr  But  it  is  not 
suifBcient  to  join  in  the  cry  against  the  compassion  of  the 
present  times^  to  constitute  the  censor^  who  contributes  to 
our  instruction  and  improvement.  It  is  of  importance  to 
Icnow  from  what  principles  he  proceeds,  who  delineates  bis 
contemporaries^  what  view  he  takes  of  their  defects,  and  what 
are  the  directions  which  he  gives  in  order  to  extricate  poor, 
humanity,  or,  if  he  he  not  philosopher  enough  to  identify 
himself  with  the  v^hole  human  race,  at  least  a  few  favoured 
individuals,  from  the  mirf  in  which  all  ate  sunk;  On  an  ac- 
curate examination  of  our  moralists  we  shall  find  that  the/ 
are  for  the  most  part  dissatisfied  with  their  contemporaries^: 
because  they  can  suggest  no  other  escape  from  the  destruc* 
tive  errors  of  the  times  than  by  plunging  still  deeper  in  the 
abyss.  For  the  exaggerated  pretensions  to  a  superior  saga* 
city  he  knows  no  other  remedy  than  the  promise  of  wisdom 
more  sublime  ;  for  the  increase  of  egotism  only  a  general 
philanthropy,  which,  under  the  colour  of  philosophy,  renders 
the  malady  past  cure.  Such  are  the  censors  who  readily  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  public.  Their  apparent  corrections 
do  not  touch  the  vitiated  favourite,  but  rather  foster  his  pro- 
pensities ;  and  thus  we  may  see  how  works  on  the  vices' of  the 
age,  which  are  written  in  a  fashionable  style,  and  are  them- 
selves replete  with  the  imperfections  of  the  times,  become  fa»' 
vourites  with  the  public  and  excite  approbation.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  endeavours  to  promote  a  real  reformation  oq 
a  rational  plan,  is  sure  to  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
multitude  ;  ho  book  can  attain  general  approbation  wbicU 
forcibly  depicts  the  vices  of  our  times  And  recommends  the 

E roper  remedy.  How  far  the  author  of  the  present  work 
as  done  this,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  examiination. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  author  is  a  representation  of 
the  political  crisis  in  which  we  are  situated.  But  since  this, 
as  he  has  sagacity  to  discern,  proceeds  from  the  general 
spirit  which  the  culture  of  modern  times  has  produ'ced.. 
he  commences  his  work  with  some  considerations  on  this 
subject.  '  In  describing  the  present  times  we  are  natui^ally 
led  to  compare  them  with  the  past.  M.  Arndt  contrasts  the 
moderns  with  the  people  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  individuals 
were  furnished  with  more  frequent  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion, and  with  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of  all  their  talents 
and  their  powers,  than  among  us.  This  is  true  when  we 
speak  of  the  mostetninent  men  in  the  most  distinguished 
fftuations^  at' particular  periods  of  the  celebrated  republics  iu 
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Itnly  and  Greece.  There  was  oaly  a  short  period  in  whicb 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was^  as  M.  Amdt  affirms,  intU 
mately  interwoven  with  their  ciTit  condoct.  As  soon  as 
philosophy  was  cultivated  as  a  science,  the  effects  were,  as 
Blight  be  expected,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil;  and  he.who 
is  acquaintMl  with  the  sectarian  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
firom  the  fragments  of  it  which  remain,  knows  that  their' 
specnlations  were  as  far  removed  from  ordinary  experience 
or  practical  utility,  as  our  own.  The  author  enumerates 
those  paths  of  literature,  which  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  and  of  which  some  are  more  particularly 
considered.  He  begins  with  the  philosophers.  Of  that 
bost  of  abstract  writers  and  teachers,  who  have  arisen  in  Get*' 
many  since  the  time  of  Katki,  and  have  caosed  not  only  such 
consumption  bpt  such  a  waste  of  brains,  the  author  says  in  a 
language  not  a  little  bbmbastid  and  obscure,  '  Without  re* 
serve  or  moderation  they  mounted  into  themselves  and  into 
things  ;  but  nevertheless  there  was  beauty  ip  their  dieht;  and 
it  would  be  better  for  the  human  race  if'  many  would  follow 
their  adventurous  career/  Thus  according  to  the'author^s  no- 
tion the  best  wav  of  curing  an  infection  is  to  render  it  general. 
'  Of  the  theoiogu^s  the  author  speaks,  in  such  a  mass  of 
incongruous  imagery  andwith  such  elaborate  obscurity,  that 
it  \$  difficult  to  conjecture  what  he  means.  He  remarks  that 
protestantism,  which  vindicates  the  claim  of  everv  indivi- 
dual to  independence  of  opinion,  has  led  to  the. solution  of 
all  religions  continuity,  but  that  a  return  to  Catholicism  will 
be  attempted  in  vain ;  when  he  utters  this  forcible  exclama« 
tion ;  *-  though  there  is  yet  no  medium,  remember  thai  tvery 
t^ing  is  old  or  new'  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this> 
virben  the  author  had  just  said,  that  a  return  to  the  old  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  new  is  ^ood  for  nothing  i 

In  bis  remarks  on  the  historians  the  author  repeats  the 
common  comparison  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  last.  But  as  history  is,  more  than 
MBj  other  branch  of  literature,  fitted  to  operate  on  the  prac*^ 
tical  sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is  worth  while  moreatten- 
tivdy  to  examine  the  author^s  reflections  on  this,  subject. 
M.  Arndtsays  that  the  great  historians  of  antiquity  were  infi- 
nitely superior  to  all  the  writers  of  modern  times*  The  cause 
of  this  is  not,  according  to  the  author,  as  is  usually  aflirrned, 
the  greater  freedom  which  they  enjoyed,  or  the  greater  ac- 
tions and  events  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but  *  the  high 
destiny  of  events  aiid  of  men,  the  godlike  independence  of 
every  individual  of  the  antient  world  inspired  a  confidence 
in  their  powers,  and  infused  a  life  and  simplicity  into  their 
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narrative,  which  modern  limes  can  neither  appreciate  nor  ex- 
plain^ Two  hundred,  nay  even  fitly  years  ago  men  wrote 
history  without  feehngthat  iheir  labour  was  to  any  purpose; 
there  was  a  conuectioii  and  sympathy  witli  the  hving  world/ 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  this  author,  and  perhaps  of  many 
of  his  and  oFour  own  countrymen,  to  make  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  higl^TSounding  terms;  or  in  a  cloudy  pomp  of  die* 
tion  to  darken  t^e  rays  of  sense.  Among  the  itiimilable  mo- 
dels of  antient  history,  M.  Arndt  classes  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  Diodorns  and  Dio  Cassius.  Modern  times  may 
certainly  produce  works  which,  in  solidity  of  thought  and 
taste  ol  composition,  are  no  way  inferior  to  these  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  work  of  Gibbon  is  superior,  to  the  learned 
labours  of  every  ancient  writer  who  has  reduced  the  docu- 
ments and  arcountfi  of  an  earlier  period  into  a  philosophical 
and  political  history.  In  domestic  history,  Hume  and  Ro- 
bin.<u)n  will  bear  a  comparison  with  Livy;  their  narrative  is 
as  well  dige^edf  as  interesting,  as  instructive  as  his.  But 
M.  /\rndt  will  not  permit  us  to  place  any  but  Mii.Uer's  His- 
tory of  Switzerland  in  a  rai]k  of  parallel  excellence  with  the 
elevated  historians  of  antiquity.  But,  why  should  not  a  nfio-w 
dern,  who  possesses  a  talent  for  historijal  composition,  and 
who  devotes  his  whole  life  to  the  pursuit,  produce  a  work 
which  may  rival  the  productions  of  Tliucydides,Scillu'5t,Ta- 
citus,  or  Polybius  ?  Who  were  these  writers  whose  pictures 
of  their  times  excite  such  glowing  hdmiration  ?  Thucydides, 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  were  in  the  rank  of  political  pre-emi- 
nence ;  Polybius  had  at  lea^t  passed  his  life  with  those  who 
were.  And  when  they  had  no  share  in  the  events  which 
they  relate^  they  nevertheless  speak  like  men  who  had  ad* 
vised  and  acted  in  similar  transactions.  The  tone  in  which 
we  speak  of  other  m^n  is  modified  by  the  station  which  we 
ourselves  have  occupied.  Compare  Bacon's  History  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  with  the  other  narratives  of  his  life. 
The  Memoirs  ot  Sully  contain  a  more  lively  picture  of  courts 
than  those  of  Suetonius.  Cardinal  de  Reiz's  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  times,  introduces  us  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  as  Cicero's  letters,  with  the  state  of 
parties  ia  ancient  Rome.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
are  indeed  circumstances  whicO  prevent  thai  sublime  aspir* 
iog  of  the  msnd  which  chaiacteri^ed  the  beautiful  times  pf 
antiquitv^  A  man,  who  has  been  firmed  in  the  trammels  of 
moilern  politics,  will  not,  even  ift  the  highest  situations,  dis. 

Slay  Uiose  sentiments,  by  wh^cli  a  grandeur  of  manner  is  pro— 
ficed.     Favourable  external   circumstances   are  not  alone 
iuffieieat  to  prodtice  grandeur  oi  view  aad  subhmity  oiF  feel* 
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tng.  Both  «rise  only  in  great  soul s,  which  are  rare  at^U 
times*  But  the  species  did  not  perish  with  the  Romans.  X% 
^hat  ancient  writer  is  what^he  author,with  his  usual iiirgiditjj 
calls  the  '  xtemon  in  men,  and  the  bo/j/  contention  of  the  sotU 
with  an  overwhelming faie^  n«are  forcibly  and  beautifully  des* 
cribed  th(in  in  CJaieodon^:^  account  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Falkland? 

To  that  elevation  of  character  atid  favourable  state  of 
circumstances,  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
great  writer,  we  must  add  the  power  of  diction  and  the 
charm  of  style.  Much  depends  on  the  compression.  The 
Berious  brevity  of  the  Roman  language  enables  every  wor;^ 
to  lay  hoU  on  the  mind  and  hearty  and  oommunicates  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  narrative.  The  pliancy  of 
'  the  Greek  language  accommodates  itself  to  every  form  ;  and 
gives  a  visible  existence  to  every  shade  of  thought.  To  ihii 
we  may  add  the  extreme  perfection  and  purity  of  taste  which 
prevailed  in  the.best  periods  of  Grecian  and  of  Roman  lite« 
ratore.  Bqt^  since  the  distinguished  persons  of  th<»se  times 
set  a  far  gtieater  value  on  the  culture  of  the  taste  and  the  per- 
fecW oniog  of  Xbe  style,  than  is  usual  with  the  moderns,  we  may 
fM>m  these  considerations,  readily  conceive  how  some  works 
might  be  produced  by  the  ancients  which  unite  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  composition  ;  and  why  others  in  wh^ch  perhap* 
equal  talents  have  been  employed^  are  in  certain  p^rticul^rSj 
superior  to  the  productions  of  the  moderns. 

Under  the, chapter  entitled  '  our  times  and  ojfir  contjemf 
poraries^  we  are  presented  with  a  rhapsody  of  foity  pages 
of  which  it  is>  difficult  to  pejiietrate  the  meaning.  But  the 
sense^as  far  as  it  can  be  extricated  fromthe  perplexity  of  ideas 
a»dmassof  words  in  which  it  is  entangled^  appears  to  be^ 
as  follows  :  The  progress  of  monarchical  power^  the  endle.5t 
wants  of  modern  governnients  have  produced  a  svstematip 
oppression  under  which  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  man  are 
lost.  The  pains^  which  are  necessary  to  supply  the  diver* 
Bified  wants  of  life,  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  the  individqa). 
The  sources  of  manly  virtues  are  leftdry.  The  external  ap- 
pearance, which  is  still  Jeft  by  a  destructive  despotism,  is 
substituted  for  the  reality  which  is  seen  no  xfxoxc,  A  vain 
parade  usurps  the  place  of  pleasure;  !i|i^hence  arise  a  general 
vacuity  or  thought  and  feebleness  ofn^ind^  fgLshi.on  begins 
to  usurp  the  ^lor^al  government  of  th?  world,  jan4  to  make 
everything  really  jnoble  and  be^utjful  (disappear.  Religion,' 
science,  art,  patriotism  and  virtue  ^re  exhaled  ift  air.  Thi^ 
terrible  feature  of  the  times  is  beheld  )vith  emotions  of  alarm^ 
ev^n  by  those  who  incpn^cjously  cpntfibute  \o  the  prpdi|c?  , 
tion.    The  mixture  of  some  rays  of  penetration  with  a  mys? 
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ferious  obscurity^  of ,  a  false  pathos,  humour,  wit,  with"  a^ 
occasional  insipidity  of  expression,  characterise  the  work  of 
M.  Arnd^ ;  and  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  that  taste  which 
prevails  in  the  fashionable  literature  of  tlie  day^  The  author 
opens  bis  detail,  with  an  apostrophe  to  that  gift  of  speech  by 
which  men  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes.  *^  Ride,  ohne 
^ich  wurder  mr  stumm.  u.  s.  w."  '^^  O  speeck,  without 
thee  we  should  be  dumb,  ^c*  /**  One  specimen  of  the  autbor'fl^ 
manner  may  suffice  for  pnore.  It  is  in  fact  not  quite  so  easy 
a  matter  to  make  a  good  book  as  the  writers  of  Germany 
and  of  England  seem  to  imagint.  For  this  purpose  it  \»  pot 
merely  sufficient  to  pour  whafc  we  think  upon  (^aper,  though 
our  thoughts  m'ay  not  be  bad  in  themselves^.  The  art  of 
composition  most  necessarily  be  added  to  produce  a  perfect 
work.  It  i&  not  merely  that  misevable  perfection  of  s^yte 
which  consistsin  making  wordsrun  into6uentperiods;but itU 
the  real  art  of  writing;,  which  i^seen  in  eloathing  es&tf 
Xhou^hhin  a  beeoming  diction,  in  striking  and  determinate 
expressions,  in  clear  connection,  luminous  arrangement*^ 
forcible  and  well  selected  imagery  without' any  lurking  itt* 
congruity.  The  thought  should  arise  from  the  diction  en« 
lire  and  pure :  the  ideas  should  be  so  disposed,  that  tlie 
leader,  charmed  by  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  their  succession^^ 
should  follow  the  thread  which  the  writer  afibrds,  perfect 
his  ideas  and  complete  his  details-  In  th6  Writers  of  ouir 
time  who'Seek  to  shine  by  ding^arity,  the  intelligent  reader 
is  continually  occupied  ii»  correcting  the  fahe  atil  the  defor- 
med, and  in^  vemoving  the  obscuvities  of  the  Miction  itk 
order  tO'  penetrate  the  sense; 

In  the  latter  half  of  his  work,  the  autbof  exhibits  success, 
•ire  pictures  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times^  whick  are  followed  by  a  political  and  mor^J 
view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  world.  tii»  observations 
on  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  very  superficiaL  The  mode 
of  exhibiting  a  g^eneral  aod  characteristic  picture  of  na- 
fioiis  and  times  has  always  something  attractive,  if  the  wri^ 
ler,  in  presenting  itucb  a  gallery  of  pictures,  know  how  to  lay 
on  bis  <:o]our8  and  vary  his  lignt  and  shade.  Correctness  of 
detail  is  not  of  so  much  importance.  When  we  embrace 
whole  centuries  at  a  glance,  we  readily  seize  what  is  suffici- 
ently prominent  to  employ  the  imagination.  The  rapidity 
of  the  representation  leaves  no  leisure  for  the  examination  of 
particulars;  but  hence  it  cannot  make  any  durable  impres* 
tion.  The  impetuous  and  desultory  declamntion  prevent^'- 
the  cold  interposition  of  the  judgment.  Amid  the  multipli* 
dly  of  iwa^es^  uuioAeUigible  expressions  are  overlooked  ^  but 
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tbe  striking  thout^bu,  of  whicb  this  work  coDtaiat  a  gresC 
number,  glide  oft'  itom  the  surfaccj  without  muking  nay 
dieep  or  |)eriiKtiient  iinpiessioo.  On  some  liisiorical  charac* 
lers  the  author  makes  some  good  observations ;  as  oo  tbe 
4Mar  Peter  i.  and  on  the  insipid  and  common-place  desc^p-^ 
tioosofthisextra«»r(imarv  man;  but  of  whom  we  can  form  do 
jiiati<iea  withc>ut  aconstaut  releienc  e  lo  the  people  from  whoia 
lie  sprung.  We  have  next  a  characteristic' exhjibitton  of  the 
empress  Catberme,  uhich  is  as  superficial  and  turgid  as  Vol* 
taire's  delineation  of  tbe  caarFetfr.  I'heaathor  gives  a  ge» 
Mral  view  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  under  Frederick  II.  of 
kis  influence  on  hisown^nd  our,time«»and  of  tbe  spirit  which 
•oimated  hif  admintsiration.  The  contemporaries  of  this 
great  n^an^  who,  by  a  powerful  impulse  gave  a  new  direction 
lothestreams  of  events,  were  too  mm  h  attracted  by  tbe  in- 
terest or  spectacieof  tbe  mcunent  to  form  a  correct  judgmenl 
of  bis  genius  and  biS'  reign*  The  succeeding  generation  can 
better  see,  what  l>e  was^  what  be  designed  and  what  he  did; 
for  while  recent  occorrenc^a  ^Ogage  a  more  lively  interest^ 
we  aan  contemplate  Ibe  past  with  more  impartial  eyes. 
^  The  author  concludes  with  a  description  of  tbe  political 
situation  of  Germany  and  Frai.ce  .  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  the  ordinary  capacities^  knowjedge^  and  abilities  of^ 
every  description^  which  at  present  perform  ^vety  thing,  ne- 
Ter  succeed  in  producing  grandeur  and  energy  of  character. 
Hor  is  the  composition  of  M.  Amdt  well  calculated  to  have 
this  effect;  for  had  Demosthenets  addressed  tbe  people 
of  Atben;B»  or  Cicero  the  senate  of  Rome  in  the  way  Ibat 
this  writer  does  tbe  princes,  nobility  and  statesmen  of  our 
timcs^  their  atiditors  wcuM  either  have  slunk  away  or  fallen 
asleep.  The  author  effuses  his  vehement  displeasure  at  tbe 
state  of  public  affairs  in  a  wild  stream  of  vitiated  eloqiienee. 
Strikh^  remarks  and  expressions  are  here  and  there  mixed 
with  a  mass  of  incongruous  imagery*  hyperbolical  figures^, 
impetuous  eruptions  of  sensibility  in  an  ill  construed  phrase- 
idogy.  But,  in  this  respect  tbe  author  characterises  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  as  well  as  many  of  the  defects  which  are  tbe 
theme  of  his  reflectioas. 


Att.llL  ^ J ndeutuugen  zuvier  uiid  zwanzieg  vortragcn,  Sfc, 

Ssc 

Sketchti^  of  fournnd-twenti^  Lectures  on  Archeology  de» 
iivered  in  the  Winter  of  1806,  by  C.  A.  Bottiger.  Dresdeii, 
1806.  Svo. 

THBRE  are  few  tjkings  so  well  adapted  to  contcibttte  to  tbk 
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liappiness  of  those  who  aie  placed  in  stations  of  life,  which 
•re  elevated  above  the  waats  of  the  £ftt  neeestity,  as  the 
aiudjr  of  the  fine  arts^  which  are  exhibited  iq  the  beautiAil 
remaint  of  antiquity.       The  present  work  of  M.  Botti* 
get  18  no  superhcial  perforoattce^  but  one  Which  evinces 
deep  researcn  and  various cradition.  Tbia  writer  defines  ar- 
^seology  10  be  the  knowledge  of  antient  Works  of  art,  so  as 
to  ioclnde  not  only  those,  which   are  more  particalarly 
denominated  classic,  bot  also  the  antiquities  of  Asia  and  oi 
Egypt.     He  briefly  describes  the  different  degrees  of  ini> 
tiatioR  in  th^  Stud v  of  archasology,  which  belong  to  the  ama* 
tear,  the  literati^  the  artist,  and  Uie  connoisseur ;  and  he  ex* 
em^pltfies  the  difference  by  shewing  the  different  lighu  in 
whteh  these    several  pevsons. -view  the  same    monument 
of  antlqoTtyJ^  The  aotnor  next  describes  the  mode  of  pro- 
aectiting  the  study  of  arc(MBology,  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
|;etfia8  of  Winkelman,  to  admire  whose  works  is  to  have  al* 
ready  petietraied  into  the  sanctuary  of  aadent  art*    In  the 
feiirth  and  fifth  lectures  the  author  conducts  us  from  the  pa* 
^  ^odas  of  India,  westward  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  wi^  the 
unicorns  aod  sphinxes  in  half  relief  on  the  walls  of  Ischelmia- 
bar,  and  thence  to  Babylon,  Palmyra  and  Balbec.    FrouH 
vi—- ari  We  are  occupied  with  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  Tlie*aiw 
thor  notes  the  epochs  of  l^gyptian  art  from  Sesostris  toPsam- 
mettcus;  from  the  Ptolemies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Romans^ 
i^od  from  Syllato  Adrian:  bone  we  meet  with  some  good 
observations  on  the  sphinx.     Ail  the  gods  are  delineated  by 
the  hieroglvpbs  of  ^sts.     Where  a  human  figure,  or  eve^ 
a  figure  only  with  a liuman  head  is  seen  amid  the  imagery  of 
the  Egyptian  temples^only  a  being  or  person  is  disguised  who 
ministers  in  the  service  of  the  gods;  thus  the  sphytix  waa 
a  symbol  which  often  lay  in  long  lines  before  the  templef, 
and  exclaimefi   to   those    who  went  in,    **  powerful   aod 
,  wiseis^the  Divinity/'    All  the  human  forms  oa  the  capitals 
of  Dendefti  present  no  heads  of  Isis,  but  are  atteadaots  09 
the  ministry  of  the  priests.    Thus  the  colossal  figures  before 
the  temples,  as  of  Memnoa,  ase  representatives  of  the  priest- 
hood,   which   are  sometimes  delineated  suting  down,    at 
others  staodiog  up.  The  symbolical  T  which  they  hold  in  their 
hand,  and  which,  according,  to  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation, has  been  taben  for  an  hieioglyph  of  the  Nile«  is  coa. 
sidered  by  the  author  as  the  Lingn  of  an  earlier  period,  which 
was  afterwards  followed  by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the  PbaU 
his.    Ih  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  b  involved,  thi^ 
explanation  appears  the  molt  probable  whtoh  is  furnidied  by 
Z<;igade  Obel,  p.  440,  whor^ac'ds  it  asa  lymbol  ot*  itiMversal 
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empire :  and  thns  this  hieroglyph^  which  is  so  often  cmp1o;e^, 
is  easily  explained  in  all  tbecooEipositions  in  whi^b  it  appears 
Nothing  relative  to  the  archaeology  of  Egypt  is  here  left  un- 
noticed ;  every  thing  has  bjeen  diligently  collected  from  the 
information  and  discoveries  of  a  remoter  |>eriod  to  Palio'i 
explanations  of  the  hjeroelyphics  on  the  monument  of  Ro- 
aetta,  and  Cadet's  rolls  of  papyrus,  to  which  are   subjoined 
•uch  literary  references  as  render  these  lectures  a  compre- 
hensive and  well-arranged  repository  of  archeeological  lite* 
rature.      Lectures' xii,  xiii,  describe    the  arcbieoiogy  of 
'Etruria  ;— the  architectural  monuments,  bronz^^oasts^reliefi 
and  cut^stones.  This  dark  field  of  research  h|is  never  beea  so 
"well  elucidated  as  in  the  information  which  is  here  con  veyed< 
Count  Caylds  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that,-  what  is  nei- 
ther Egyptian  nor  Grecian  in  the  style  of  beauty,  nor  Roman 
in  the  style  of  a  later  period,  muat  be  reokcxned  Etrurian  / 
and  though  Heyne  and  Winkelroan  perceived  that  this  coa- 
clusion  was  too  general,  yet  in  this  work.  Etrurian   art  was 
first  circumscribed  within  those  limits  to  which  after  numer- 
ous enquiries   it   is    proved  to  belong4      For   if   we  as- 
cribe everything,  that  is'stiff  and  dry  in  the  arts  of  design^ 
to  the  Etruscans^  an  inconceivable  gap  wil)  be  occasioaed 
in  the  history  of  the  Grecian.art ;  but  if  we  consider  what  is 
supposed  £trurian>  as  the  old  Qreek  %iy\e,  the  perple^tity  aoJ 
confusion  disappear.    The  art  was  indeed  partly  invented 
in  Etruria,  but  it  was  there  prosecuted  by  Grecian  artists^ 
and  we  can  no  more  regard  it  as  Etrurian  than  we  jcan  reck- 
on the'  portraits  which  Holbeds  painted  in  England  as  the 
English  sQhool. 

The  xivth  lecture  introduces  a  treatise  ori    style  and 
manner,  of  which  the  excellence  is  seen  in  the  outline  which 
is  exhibited :  style  is  the  sensational  chai-acter  of  a  w:ork  of 
art*     <  The  requisite  of  style  in  a  work  of  art  is  beauty.'   Tbli 
last  proposition  is  obscure,  and  trtie  otily,  if  wq  allow  to  thd 
author  that  the  character  which  both  the  master  and  the 
whole  nation  imprint  on  the  work,  should  not  be  called ^stjlei 
hut  manner,  and  consequently  c^not  properly  be  said  eitbet 
pf  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan  or  the  Grecian  style.     Bat  it 
is  better  to  adhere  to  the  common  uae  of  >erm^ ;  and  to  em- 
ploy  the  words  style  and  manner  in   their  ordinary  accept- 
,  ation.     The  word  style  is  used,  a)  in  reference  to  the  seus&^i' 
onal^  b}the  imitative  ideal,  c)  to  the  nation^  d)  to  the  age,  sO 
that  the  word  manner  is  reserved  Cor  that  pectiliarity  which 
the  artist  imparts  to  his  perforRnance«     We  may  iuiag^beaaty 
unmixed  and  pure  in  its  greatest  possible  sensibly  perfectioo# 
t»r.with  a  predomjnance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  on  the 
one  side,  ojlr  of  pleasure  and  grace  ou  the  other.    Hence  ihi 
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author  says  that  there  are  thrise  kinds  of  style  which  come 
under  the   denomination  of  sensational ;  a)  beauty   in  its 
highest  purity,  Hoitile  bello, '  the  rule  of  Polycletus  with  the 
expressions  of  Scopas  ;  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis.    b)  It  passes 
into  the  grand  and  elevated,  lo  stile  sublirHe  e  grandioso,  the 
Jupiter  and  Pallas  of  Phidias,  the  colossalson  the  monie  Ca- 
vallo,   c)  It  runs  into  the  charming  ?ind,  agreeable,   lo  stile 
grazioso,  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Hermaphro- 
dite.    In  respect  to  the  imitative  we  have  the  ideal  and  the 
portrait  style.     In  respect  to.  the  national  style,   we   have 
that  of  fhe  four  artist- nations,  the    Egyptians,  the    Persians, 
the  Etruscans,  and  the  Greeks.    In  respect  to  the  Style  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  age,  we   have  th^  most  antient,  the 
antient,  the  middle  (of  the  most  blooming  period)  and  the 
modern  Greek;  and  thus  in  every  qation  as  far  as  they  have 
followed  the  steps  of  antiquity.     Thus  all  the  relations  would 
be  enumerated  jn  which  the  word  style  is  employed ;  and  by 
continual   reference  to  which,  in  the  following  treatise   of 
archaeology  all  confusion  would  be  avoided.  , 

The  archasology  of  Greece* next  follows  ;  it  is  discussed  ia 
the  XIV  th  to  the  XXIIId  lecture.  In  this  part  the  matter  is 
more  copious  and  detailed.  After  a  geographical  view  of  the 
Greeks    in  Asia   Minor  and   the  islands,   in    lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  in  the  mother-country,  two  epochs  are  ex- 
pressly fixed  of  pure  Grecian  art.  I.  The  most  antient  and  the 
antient  stymie  in  two  divisions;  a)  fropi  Homer  to  Balarchus 
719  before  Christ,  b)  The  age  of  Croesus  to  the  Persian  war. 
II.  Art  in  its  sublimity  and  beauty;  which  concludes  with 
the  age  of  Alexander  the   Great,  after  which  we  behold  the 
period  of  imitative  and   degenerate   art.     But  the  history 
of  Grecian  art    might  with  more   advantage    be  divided 
into  four  epochs :  I.  epoch  ;  the  most  antient  and  antient 
style.     11.  The  sublime  ^nd  beautiful  style.     III.  The  beau- 
tiful and  lovely  style  ;  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,     IV. 
epoch,  the  imitative  and  the  degenerate  style.     Tfte  Alexan- 
drines.    Groeco-Romani,)    The  author  proves  that  the  two 
middle  epochs  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  of  the 
beautiful  and  lovely  style,   whidh  comprehend   the  united* 
beauties  of  the  Grecian  art,  should  be  classed  under   six 
,   periods,  to  each  of  which  a  first-rate  artist  belongs,  as  the 
pretursox  of  the  rest.      The   god-period  of  Phidias;   the 
gymnastic  youth-period  of  Polycletus  ;   the  athletic  period 
of  Myron  ;  the  Bacchanal   and  satyr-period  of  Scopas ;  the 
dancer  and   courtezan-period  of  Praxiteles,   and   thp  id^Al 
portrait  and  battle-period   of  Lysippus.     Thus  we  have  a 
Bpace  of  two'  hundred  years  from  Phidias  to  Lysippus,  which: 
comprehends  all  the  excellence  of  ideal  art.     Only  those 
works  which  have  the  suffrage  of  antiquity,  $is  the  principal 
App.VoI.  H.  H  h  n        A 
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of  each  master  and  his  scholars^  are  mentioned  and  charac- 
terized^ with  a  dontinual  reference  to  the  probable  imita* 
iionsy  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  age  of  Pericles  is  vividly  delineated.  The  author 
exhibits  the  great  architectural  ondertakiogs  of  this  period  ; 
the  Qdeum^  the  Parthenon^  the  Propyleum,  with  those  two 
specimen  of  the  sMblime-ideal  which  Phidias  produced, — 
liis  Min«rva  arid  his  Jupiter.  Here  the  author  remarks  that 
among  the  Greeks,  four  female  forms  might  be  exalted  to 
the  ideal;  the  youthfulTair  of  Dbric  or  Ionic  birth  \  »ince 
among  the  Doric  Greeks,  the  unmarried  women  enjoyed 
a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  wore  a  lighter  and  more  airy 
dress,  with  a  double  tuck  (which  the  antients  called  Sh^aioiftv). 
The  Ionic  women  wore  a  long  flowing  drapery,  at-  mosl^ 
with  only  an  exposure  of  the  arms^  since  the  females 
of  Ionia  and  of  Athens  were  wont  to  live^  more  retired. 
(mmUiv).  The  ^representative  of  all  the  Doric  virgins> 
IS  the  huntress  Diana^  in  short  and  light  drapei^y;  the 
decorations  of  the  Ionic  and  Atjienian  ladies  are  preserved 
in  the  Athenian  Canephoras^  and  in  maby  beautiful  sta* 
tue^of  the  muses;  a  form  between  both^  was,  in  a  later 
period,  allotted  to  the  dancers  and  bacchanals.  b>  The 
matrons,  the  Argive  Juno,  the  Ceres,  the  imperial  dames, 
the  Cybeleof  a  later  period,  the  Fortuda,  Pudicit[a,  Pietas* 
c)  The  courtezans.  The  Pbryne,  Cratine,  Cainpas^e  led 
Praxiteles  and  Apelles  to  the  form  of  Venus.  The  virago^ 
.  Minerva,  when;  the  aiithpr  ends  with  a  learned  treatise  oa 
the  three  statues  of  Pallas,,  which  were  executed  by  Phidias, 
uritb  reference  to  the  beautiful  images  of  Pallas  at  Dresden 
and  the  Pallas  of  Velletri.  He  then  treats  at  equal 
length  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  the  preparation  of  ivory, 
and  of  -the  school  of  Phidias. 

When  the  suUime  ideal  was  neglected,  Polyclelus^  con- 
fined bis  exertions  to  elegance, 'and  the  department  most 
suited  to  the  attainment,  the  gymnastic,  juvenile  figures  of 
beautiful  youths  and  boys,  which  occasions  a  dissertatioa 
on  the  gymnastic  discipline  of  the  antients,  and  its  inftuencer 
on  the  arts  and  on  the  softer  sex.  The  author  shows  what 
is  meant  by  the^rule  of  Polycletus,  whi^h  he.  exhibited  id 
his  celebrated  Dorypborus^  of  vtrhich  Pliny  says  : 

f  Doryphorum  fecit  et  quern  canona,  artifices  vocaxxt.' 

The  lecture  on  Myron/ and  the  ittKletic  statue-period  is 
copious  and  satisfactory.  Every  one  talks  of  Myron's  co^, 
but  he,  who  reads  this  lecture,  will  form  a  more  ju?t  idea  of 
tlie  extent  of  bis  genius  and  ability.    The  master-piece  of 
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Scopas  was  th^  raving  Bacchanal,  in  which  the  highest  ex-^ 
pressibn  of  frenzy  was  united  with  the  highest  perfectioil 
of  fennale  beauty,     Praxiteles    finished   a   complete  set  of 
ideal  deities;  in  which,  by  an    infusion  of  tenderness  and    « 
grace,  he  gave  the  highest  charm  to  the  sublime   creation^ 
in  his  Diana,  his  Bacchus,  Satyr,  Peribastus,  aild  Eros,  but 
more  especially  in  his  Venus,  which  he  first  ventured  to  exhi* 
bit  in  a  naked  form,  and  in   his  group  of  Niobe,    The  por- 
trait-statue most  properly  marks  the  period  of  Lysippus ;  hcf 
formed  indeed   statues  of  the  gods,  among  which  that  o^ 
Hercules  was  his  favourite;  but  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
irtiion  with  the  intrepid  hero,  who,  at  that  time,  excited  th€ 
^rprize  and  admiration  of  the  world  :  and   to  him   and  his 
Associate  hero,  he  devoted  the  excellence  of  his  arjt.     la 
iteentioning   the  ideal   of    Alexander,    the  author   notices 
flie  controverted  question,  whether  we   have  the  genuine 
form  of  this  ideal ;   the  author  has  spared   no  pains  in   the 
Elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  he  notices  the  recent  opinioa 
6f  Visconti  in  the  Museum  Napoleon  of  Louis  Petit-RadeU 
We  expect  to  s6e  every  possible  light  thrown  on  this  subject 
in  a  dissertation  in  which  M.  Cousinerey  has  been  long  em- 
/     ployed,  agreeably  to  the  medills  of  Alexander  ;  and  still 
more  in  the  i(!bnography  of  Visconti.^  which  is  so  anxiously 
expected. 

The  XXIVth  lecture  embraces  the  last  epoch,  or  the  imi- 
tative and  degenerate  art;  first  among  the  Greeks;  the  sue* 
cessors  of  Alexander,  the  Lapidas,  Seleucidae,  kings  of  Per- 
gamus.    The  colossal  taste  is  discussed  ;  in  which,  with  the 
more  familiar,  we  have  accounts  of  more  rare  occurrences  ; 
as,  the  colossal   hearse  of  Alexander^  four  stories  high,  oa 
which  a  thousand  statues  and  pictures  were  exhibited,  and 
which  was  drawn  by  sixty-four  strong  mules.     We  are  like- 
-  wise  made  acquajnted  with  the  great  silver  bowl  which  con- 
tained (iOOmetretes  (each  metretes  equal  to  105  pints)  which, 
was  drawn  by  600  men,  which  appeared  in  the  teast  of  Bac- 
chus at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  in  a  proves* 
lifQ  composed  of  the  siame  monstrous  curiosities.     The  au- 
thor ootices  particulars,  which  admonish  us  of  the  propensir 
lity  to  theeolossal  in  our  time.   Next  comes  the  period,  when 
taste  degenerated  mto  the  eflfetninate,  when  hermaphrodite 
figures^  and  voluptuous  groups  were  multiplied.     Rhodes  is 
named  as  being 'at  this  period  the  richest  repository  of  the 
arts.  The  arts  among  the  Romans  are  briefly  dispatched  ;  but 
^he  age  of  Hadrian  excites  particular  attention*  This  brevity 
proceeds  from  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  author  had  con- 
fined himself,  since  the  great  archit^ecturai  Works  of  the  Ra« 
,         «i«QS  at  other  timts  merit  our  attention  and  our  praise. 
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The  history  of  the  arts,  which  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
archaeology,  is  alsp  discussed  in  the  four  and  twenty  lectures, 
»s  appears  from  these  outlines,  at  considerable  length..  In 
order  to  finish  the  course  of  archaeology,  these  lectures  should 
by  followed  by  another  set  which  embrace  the  mnseography, 
or  considerations  on  the  contents  of  the  existing  galleries  of 
art,  according  to  a  particular  arrangement.  A  third  division 
of  the  subject  should  comp'rehend  painting,  with  the  Mosaic 
arts.  A  foutth  would  be  occupied  with  the  cut-stbnes.  ^  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine,'  says  the  author, '  whether  medals 
should  form  a  particular  department  of  the  arts  or  be 
considered  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  rest,  particularly, 
to  sculpture,  to  which  they  properly  belong ;  in  more  than 
one  respect  ihey  are  the  most  useful  and^  ihe  least  nncer* 
tain  of  all  areheological  pursuits.*  In  a  course  of  instruction 
a  general  and  coipplete  View  should  be  exhibited  of  medals, 
aptly  and  chronologically  arranged,  otherwise  the  use  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  employed  as  an»auxiliary  science  can- 
not  be  felt.  Every  friend  of  antiquity  and  of  the  arts 
mu^t  rejoice  that  M.  Bottiger  has  begun  an  undertaking 
which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  execute. 


Art.  IV. — Coupe  d*ail  sur  les  Revolutions,  6;c. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  medical  Science,  and  Conside* 
rations  on  its  Reform.  By  J,  C.  Cabarris,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute,  the  Medical  Societj/  at  Paris,  t^c,  S^c^ 
Importedby  DeBoife, 

THIS  work  is  the  offspring  of  thatextraordinary  period  in 
which  the  human  mind  wasin  a  wonderful  state  of  exaltation 
when  all  its  energiet  were  called  into  action,  and  the  sound- 
est minds  were  carried  away  by  the  irresistible  vprtex  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  Amidst  the  agitations  of  the  early  pe* 
riodsof  the  French  revolution,  and  the  .wreck  of  ancient  in- 
stitutions which  accompanied  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  strong  impulse  to  I'enovation  and  amelioration  had  seiz** 
ed  on  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  French 
nation.  Public  instruction,  that  article  of  the  first  necessity 
in  civilized  communities,  occupied  much  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  moHt  eminent  members  of  the  legislature.  Garat,  in  the 
years  179*-5,  to  whose  department  this  object  belonged,  had 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  all  the 
branches  of  education.  Connected  with  Garat-  by  ties  of 
f  rivate  friendahip,  M.  Cabanis  informs  us  that  he  commu^ 
ijicated  to  him  his  views  respecting  the  application  of  ana- 
lytical methods  to  the  study  of  medicine^  and  inconsequenct 
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t>f  his  entreaties   he  was  induced  to  commit  them  to  paper, 
"With  a  view  of  immediate  publication.  But  his  work  swelliog 
under  bis  hands  as  he  collected  and  digested  his  ideas^  he  at 
length  conceived  the  plan  of  simplifying  medical  science  by 
indicating  the  methods  best  calculated  to  direct  the  study  of 
each  of  its  branches,  and  to  prefix  to  the  whole  an  introduc- 
tion containing  a  rapid   sketch  of  (he  revolutions  of  medical 
science,  and  to  describe  succinctly  th6  general  principles 
which  should  direct  its  reform.     This  introduction^  is  the 
work  before  us,  the  declining  state  of  'the  author's  health  for- 
hidding  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  original  design. 

Previous  to  entering  on  his  immediate  subject,  a  prelimi* 
nary  question  is  introduced,  which,  if  answered  in  the  nega« 
live,   would  render  the  whole  discussion  nugatory.     It  is, 
whether  the  art  of  medicine  itself  is  founded  on  a  solid  basis  ? 
It  calnnot  be  denied  that  many  philosophers  have  regarded 
medicine  as  a  system  of  deceit^  founded  principally  on  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind  ;  and  that  some  very  en- 
lightened  physicians,  by  confining  its  powers  within  Very 
narrow  limits,  have  given  great  countenance  to  this  opinion. 
"M.  Cabanis  has  not  in  this  place  discussed  this  question  at 
full  length,  but  refers  us  to  another  work,  *on  the  Degree 
.of  Certainty  to  be  ascribed  to  Medicine,'  in  which  he  ha3  de« 
tailed  at  length  the  arguments  oh  each  side  of  the  question. 
The  line  of  argument  which  he  has  pursued  consists  in  shew* 
ing  that  the  art  of  medicine,  depending  on  the  observation 
of  palpable   phaenomena,  their  order  and  relations,  ih  order 
to  trace  the  progress  of  any  particular  disease, we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  know  in  what  consists  the  essence  of  life,  or  that  of 
the  morbific  cause.  This  in  truth  applies  to  the  whole  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  doubtless  establishes  the  utility  of  the 
medical  art,  that  utility  being  in  a  thousand  instances  appa-^ 
rent  from  direct  arid  palpable  observation.   '  But  the  question 
on  which   medical  philosophers   themselves  are  much  dis* 
agreed  remains  untouched  ;  we  mean  the  degree  and  extent 
of  this  utility.     Nor   do  we  think   tliat  any  data  have  been 
hitherto  laid  before  the  public,  by  which  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  form  a  just  and  impartial  decision  upon  it.     Exag- 
gerated  pretensions'  and  inflated  declamation  on   the  one 
nand,  on  the  other  invectives  equally  unjust  and  satcastic 
taunts   have  been  the  i¥eapons  employed  by  the  respec- 
tive  disputants.     In   a  contest  so  conducted    we   Iook  in 
vain  for  the  sober  results  of  dispassionate  enquiry. 

Having  answered  this  preliminary  question,  M.  Cabsinis 
proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  ofigin  and  progress  of  the 
science,  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  which  it  has  been 
.cultivated,  and  notices  particularly  some  of  its  most  eminent 
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teachers  and  improvers.  In  this  view  he  has  seemecl  vit»re 
solicitous  to  fascinate  his  readers  by  the  eloquence  of  bit 
descriptions  and  the  beauty  of  his  pictures  than  to  supply 
them  with  a  sober  detail  formed  of  materials  of  unquestion- 
able  authority.  The  asra  of  Hippocrates  is  the  earliest 
which  a£Pords  authentic  documents  for  the  history  of  medi- 
cine; and  even  the  greater  part  of  what  has  passed  from  one 
writer  to  another  concerning  the  life  of  this  great  man  has 
been  proved  to  be  fabulous  by  the  most  judicious  critics.  But 
M.  Cabanis  has  not  scrupled  to  amuse  us  with  these  fables^ 
ponceiving,  perhaps^  that  though  the  truth  of  them  may 
not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  critical  research,  they  at  least  prove 
the  reverence  with  which  the  name  of  the  father  of  medi« 
cine  was  Vefiarded  for  a  succession  of  ages.  But  we  cannot 
approve  otthis  sort  of  pious  fraud ;  and  think  that  the  narra* 
tion  of  gross,  and  palpable  fictions  is  very  much  misplaced 
|n  a  work,  which  professes  to  have  for  its  object  ifie  reform 
pf  the  science  by  introducing  more  correct  methods  of  ana« 
lysis  iQtp  its  elements.  But  we  must  acknowledge  that  ip 
the  following  passage  he  has  judiciously  characterized  the 
spiriit  which"  pervades  the  genuine   works  of  the  Grecian 

/Good  sense,  joined  to  the  faculty  of  invention,  is  the  distingutsb? 

ing  characteristic  of  a  small  iiuml)er  of  privileged  men  :  (I  mean 

that  good  sense,  wl^ich  soars  above  prevailing  opinions,  and  the  de? 

•cisions  of  which  anticipate  the  judgments  of  ages).      IJipporratet 

was  of  this  number.     He  sawihat  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough 

^ad  been  done  for  medicine,  and  he  accordingly  separated  it  from 

philosophy,  to  which  they  had  not  heen^ble  to  unite  it  by  their  tryf 

.and  reciprocal  relfttions.     He  brought  the  science  back  ag^in  info 

jts  natural  channel — that  of  rational  experience.     However,  as  h§ 

iiimself  observes,  he  introduced  both  these  s<:iences  into  each  other, 

|br  he  regarded  them  as  inseparable;  but  he  assigned  to  them  rela* 

lions  which  were  altogether  new.     In  a  word,  he  freed    medicina 

from  false  theories,  and  formed  for  it  sure  and  solid  systems  :  this  ha 

*  with  justice  said,  was  to  sender  medicine  philosophical.     On  tba 

Other  hand,  he  elucidated  moral  and  naairal  philosophy,  by  tba 

light  of  tnedical  science.     This  we  may,  with  propriety,  pall,  with 

bim,  the  introduction  of  the  ope  into  the  other.     Such,  then,   was 

fhe  general  outiine  of  his  plan. 

*  The  true  philosophical  spirit,  with  which  Hippocrstes  wasanima* 
.|ed,  is  fully  fiisplayed  in  his  history  of  epidemics^  and  in  his  books 
pi  aphorisms.  His  epidemics  form  not  merely  beautiful  descrip^ 
f  ions  of  some  of  the  most  severe  diseases,  but  also  point  out  in  w)^at 
potf^tsof  view  observations  upon  them  should  he  made  ;  how  we  may 
jjirrest  their  most  striking  features,  without  bewildering  ourseNes,  aQ4 
ivilbout  misleadipg  and  fatiguing  the  reader  or  hearer,  by  useless  ^a* 
|§^;.    hIIjs  books  qf  aphoiiscns  bave^  in  all  a^es^  beeii  regarded  <a| 
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»ho(31eU  of  grandeur  of  conception,  and  precision  of  style.  Through 
the  whole  of  them,  we  may  remark  thai  truly  universivl  method,  thf«  » 
•OFily  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  mode  in  which  our  intellectual  fa- 
culties are  exercised  ;  and  which,  in  every  art,  and  in  every  Science, 
l>^y  making  the  principles  fk)w  nat^irally  from  the  bbservations  that 
liave  been  collected,  transform  the  deductions  froiii'facts^  into  gene^ 
r«l  rules; — a  method,  which  has  been  only  very  lately  reduced  to  « 
systematic  form^  and  whfchyih  former  ages,  could  only  be  guessed  at 
by  a  few  men  of  conjprehensive  minds. 

*  This  new  spirit  of  improvement,  that  was  introduced  into  medicine^ 
resembled  a  sudden  light  which  dispels  the  phantoms  pf  darkness, 
end  ^restores  to  bodies  their  proper  figure  and  natural  colour.  By 
rejecting  the  errors  of  former  ages,  Hippocrates  learned  more  fully 
to  avail  himself  of  the  useful  part  of  their  Inbours.  The  connection 
and  dependence,  both  of  the  facts  which  had  been  observed,  and  of 
the  conclusions  ivhich  wtre  legitimately  deduced  from  their  compa- 
ris6n>  were  now  perceived  with  a  degree  of  evidence  which,  till  then, 
had  been  unknown.  All  the  discoveries  were  certaudy  not  yet  made, 
but  from  that  moment,  inquirers  begnn  to  pursue  the  sole  path 
which  can  conduct  to  them  ;  from  that  moment,  if  they  had  been 
able  to  preserve  themselves  from  delusion,  they  would  have  posses- 
sed sureineans  of  estimating,  with  precision,  the  new  ideas  whicb 
time  was  destined  to  develope;  and  if  the  disciples  of  Hippocrates 
had  understood  his  lessons  well,  they  nr>ight  have  laid  the  foundatioii 
of  that  analytical  philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  human  mind 
will  be  henceforth  enabled  to  create  to  itself,  as  it  were,  daily,  somi^ 
new  and  improved  instruments  of  advancement. 

•  Thus,  then,  this  great  man,  far  from  banfshing  from  medicine 
that  true  species  of  philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  which  it  cannot  dis.- 
pense,  extended,  on  the  contrary,  the  advantages  which  the^  liiay 
derive  from  each  other,  by  determining  the  limits  that  separate 
theifi,  and  uniting  their  general  principles  and  particular  doctrines, 
by  the  only  relations  that  are  really  common  to  ihem. 

Passing  from  the  school  of  Cos,  thai  of  Cnidos,  ofwhich  we 
have  no  other  account  than  what  is  contained  in  the  Hippo- 
cratic  writings,  the  Pythagorean  or  Italian  school,  and  the 
-state  of  medicine  at  Rome,  with  the  systems  of  Asclepiades^ 
Themison,  and  finally  of  Galen  are  rapidly  presented  to  our 
view,  * 

The  narrative  is  irvely,  and  rendered  interesting  by  ingeni- 
ous, and  sometimes  by  solid  and  useful  reflection.  But  it 
displays  4iiore  of  Yivaclty  than  of  learning,  of  which Jndeed 
a  single  page  of  Leclerc  contarns  more  than  the  whole  vo- 
lume of  M.  Cabanis.  It  is  extremely  deHcietil  too  in  that 
respect  upon  which,  from  its  title,  we  should  be  led  to  txpect 
jt  to  be  the  most  copious.  By  the  revolutions  of  any  jjeience 
we  understand  principally  the  changes  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines which  marl^  the  different  eras  of  its  cultivation.  Bu| 
^  ^ve  cannot  sa^th^Ubi?  student  yill  collect  frotnthe  pages  of  ^ 
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M.  Cabanis  any  important  information,  on  the  doctrincai 
and  practice  of  the  .ancient  writers.  This  is,  however,  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest*;  for  after  all  the  attempts  tq 
eradicate  the  doctrines  by  the  introdpctiop  of  oiore  refined 
theories,  many  of  them  haye  descendfed  even  to  ®ur  own 
days  ;  they  are  interwoven  in  the  very  language  which  is  in 
daily  use,  of  the  import  of  which  we  must  have  very  inade^ 
quate  conceptions,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal ideas  which  it  was  intended  to  convey. 
'  From  Galen,  M.  Cabanis  passes  to  the  epoch  of  th^ 
Arabians.  We  think  that  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century, 
Pribasius,  Aetius,  Alexander  of  Trelles,  and  Paulus  iE^ineta, 
should  hot  have  been  wholly  passed.overin  neglectful  silence, 
for  though  they  were  principally  compilers,  yet  they  are  not^ 
particularly  the  last,  without  original  matter.  *  The  same 
objection  is  also  true  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who  wer^ 
mostly  iperely  translators  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates^  Gale^ 
and  Aristotle.  ^ 

From  this  dark  period  we  pass  with  pleasure  to  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.     Chemistry  began^  to  be   cultivated^  and 
^Paraoelsas,  however  absurd  m  his  theories  and  extravagant 
in  his    pretensions,  rendered  some    real  services  to   science, 
and  employed  either  with  more  boldness,  or  more  judgment 
than  his  predecessors,  some  medicines  of  acknowledged  effi- 
cacy.    Literature  flying  from  the  east  lo  the  barbarous domi- 
Viation  of  (he  Turkish  hordes,  was  revived  in  Italy,  and  was 
ihence  diffused   over  Europe.     Medicine  tissumed    its  rank 
among  the  sciences.    The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  taught, 
illustrated,  and  commented  upon  along  with  those' of  Plato; 
and   in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  the  schools  began  to 
assume  a  new  character.     A  countryman  of  our  own,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  revival  and  diffusion,  as 
well  of  the  science  which   he  particularly  professed,  as  of 
classical  literature  in    general.     He  is  noticed  by  M.  Caba* 
nis  in  the  following  words : 

*  ti nacre  went  to  Italy  to  procure  the  kncMvledge,  which  at  that 
time  there  wore  not  the  means  of  oblaiiiing  in  lilngland.  He  be- 
came the  disciple  of  Demetrius  and  of  Angclo  Politian,  andjived  in 
the  i>tiictest  intimacy  with  that  assemblage  of  men  of  learning,  whose 
fame  had  induced  him  to  quit  his  nativecountry ;  and  when  he  came 
'buck  to  England  some  yeurs  afterwards,  Ibaded  with  the  moM  ho- 
nourable spoils,  hiii  return  was  distinguished  by  a  marked  public 
service,  linacre  prevailed  upon  King  lienry  V'lII,  to  whom  he 
Was  principal  phvHcian,  to  found  the  college  of  physicians  of  Lon- 
don;  a  resspectabJe  institution,  wh,ich,  even  at  the  time  of  its  e^ta- 
biftjhment,  was  productive  of  real  benefit,  and  lias  since  continued 
to  increase  in  splendor  and   utility.     Linacre  w^s  prebidenl  pi  i\ 
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el  its  op«ning,  and  exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  its 
welfare  ;  and  in  order  to  associate  his  name  still  more  clpsely  with 
the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  accrue  from  it  to  his  country 
A.n^  to  the  art,  he  b»»quejithed  his  own  bouse  to  the  college,  with  th© 
intention  that  it  should  .continue  to  be  the  place  of  its  meetings,  and 
the  scene  of  all  its  labours/ 

But  tlie  reverence  which  we  pay  to  the  ancieni  masters  is 
dae  not  merely  to  their  antiquity,  nor  to  the  venerable  and 
beautiful  language  in  which  their  doctrines  are  clothed.  la 
Hippbcrates  we  admire  the  manly  and  philosophic  spirit, 
which,  disdaining  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  worshipped 
onlv  at  the  altar  of  nature  and  truth.  It  were  a  despicable 
prejudice  to  deny,  that  a  portion  of  the  same  spirit  has  de- 
scended to  animate  the  writings  of  some  of  the  moderns.  To 

•  the  genius  of  Stahl  M.  Cabanisdoes  ample  justice*  He  took 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  human  frame  as  a  whole,  anima* 
ted  by  a  living  principle,  by  the  influence  of  which  all  the 
actions  of  life  are  regulated.  If  he  denominated  this  principle 
the  soul,  it  is  probable  that  he  used' the  term  rather  in  a  nega- 
tive than  in  a  positive  sense,  and  it  is  at  least  as  intelligible 
as  the  nervous  power ,  sensibility ,  vital  principle  of  our  mo* 

,  dern  schools.  Van  Helmont,  under  the  still  more  obscure 
^denomination  of  Archaius,  acknowledged  the  same  principle. 
He  also  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  demonstrated 
the  influence  of  the  epigastric  organs  upon  the  rest  of  the 
system.  Some  obscure  hints  of  this  influence  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  noti^ 
ced  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  narrow  limits 
Within  whirh  he  supposed  it  to  be  confined.  We  have  no 
jdoubt  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  views  suggested  by 
this  theory,  and  think  it  too  much  neglected  by  English  phy- 
sicians. In  continuing  his  review  of  modern  writers  we  aref 
sorprized  to  find  Sydenham  placed  anterior  in  order  to 
Harvey;  and  we  are  Jed  to  ipfer  from  it  that  he  thought 
him  anterior  in  time  ;  though  we  cannot  charge  the  author 
from  any  thing  that  hehasswd,  with  so  gross  an  anachronism. 
Of  the  former  of  these  two  great  men  it  is  justly  observed, 

*  The  practice  of  Sydenham  effected  a  real  revolution  in  physic. 
It  was  the  triumph)  not  of  a  transcendanc  genius,  who  reforms  ev^ry 
thing  by  bold  and  general  views,  but  of  an  observer,  who  investigates 

'  with  sagacity,  who  conducts  his  researches  with  skill,  and  who  is  al- 
w:tys  guided  by  a  sure  method.     The  theories  of  Sydenlnim  were, 

'  it  m use  be  acknowledged, contracted,  or  even  erroneous  ;  and  beyond 
the  spiiere  of  his  experience,  in  which  his  natural  peneiralion  snp- 
plieii  ihe  place  of  all  other  talents,  his  ideas  weifi.  in  general,  yery 
iimitcd  ;  but  U(»  physician  ever  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influence  on 
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that  branch  of  the  art,  to  which  all  the  others  are  subservient  on  Ub 
practical  application  5  and  in  this  respect  no  one  was  evermore  tic- 
serving  of  the  title  of  restorer  of  true  me^didal  science/ 

If  the  ideas  of  ibis  great  and  good  man,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  his  own  profession,  were  more'  confined  than  we  sliould 
expect  to  find  lhem,it  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  with- 
out supposing  him  destitute  of  talents  equal  to  the  acquire- 
ment bi  any  branch  of  human  knowledge.-  But  he  seems  to 
have  understood  more  than  any  other  modern,  the  true  and 
legitimate  object  of  the  medical  an,  and  the  sort  of  knowledge 
^hich  is  most  necessary  to  its  successfi^l  cultiyation  and  im- 

.  proTcment.     The   time.aud  labour  therefore   which  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  observations  he  has  transmitted  to  us  was  in- 
£nite ;  his  patience  was  inexhaustible,  his  industry  indefa- 
jtigable.     He  ihight  well  then  be  absolved  for  pa}  in*:  less  at- 
jtention  to   sciences,  the  relation  of  which  to  medicine   was 
obscure  and  rem^ote,  and   if  he  has  occasionally  spoken  of 
thjem  in  terms  which  shew  the  litlie  account  he  made  of  them, 
lie  did  but  evince  a  just  contempt  for  a  set  of  men  who  strive 
.to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  real  medical  science  by  making 
u  parade  of  the  skill  in  arts,'  which  can  be  considered  only 
as  auxiliary  and  ornamental.     This  is  a  generation  of  men 
whicli  is  at  all  times  abundant..    How  many  have  we  in  our  ,  , 
days  who  are  (as  they  would  make  us  believe)  able  chemists, 
great  naturalists,  profound  anatomists,  in  short,  any  thing, 
to  conceal  from  the  world  the  dangerous   secret,  that  they 
are  no  physicians.  Jf  the  theories  of  Sydenham  seem  low  and 
jejime  when  compared  ^to  the  refined  and  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties of  our  n)odern  schools,  Kt  us  consider  that  he  himself 
]aid  but  little  stress  upon  them,4tnd  (hat  at  least  they  had  equal 
if  not  superior  merit,  ^o  those  of  his  contemporaries;  that 
his  concocfion,  h\s Jermentation,  and  Windisptimation  were  in- 
.tended  only  to  express  the  analogy  between   the  secret  pro- 
cesses, wliich>are  carried  on  in  the  human  fratne,  and  com- 
jnon  operational,  which  are  presented  to  us  daily  ;  an  analogy, 
which   t4)ey   do  not   unaptly   represent;  and  finally,  kii\s 
above  all  consider  that  he  never  bent  his  practice  tothis 
jheory,  but  conformed  his  theory  to  this  practice.     We  much 
floubt  whether  a  hundred  years  hence,  lire  phiin  and  unvar- 
nished opinions   of  the   honest  Sydenham  will  not   haVe  an 
equal   value  with  most  of  the  dogmas  at  present  in  vogue, 
specious  as  they  are,  and  founded,  as  their  favourers  would 

'    have  ixs   believe,  on   soiiietlung  like   the   basis  of  demon? 
ftration. 

After.paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive mind  of  the  learned  and  laborious  Boerhaave,  tol(je 
fugacious   Hofiman;,  and  t^  th^  eloquent  and   peuctjaling 
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Baglivi,  M.  Cabanis  concludes  the  first  partof  his  work  with 
en  account  of  the  present  state  of  medical  education.  The 
observations  however  are  entirely  general.  We  were  m  hopes 
of  gaining  some  information  on  the  present  or  recent  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  medicine  in  France.  A  short  note 
containing  an  intimation  that  the  republican  government  bad 
.organised  some  medical  schools,  particularly  those  of  Paris 
and  Montpellier,  is  all  that  we  meet  with  on  the  subject. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  geqeral  views 
on  the  subject  of  medical  education.     The  object  of  this  art 
being  practical,  those   who  exercise  it  are  exposed  to  the 
common  causes  of  error,  which  iri^^  the  conductofhumaa 
life.     The  principal  of  these  may  be  comprehended  under 
two  heads,  false  judgments,  and  defective  language.  The  first 
most  affects  the  individual  in  his  private  capacity,  the  second 
is  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  communication  of  knowltdge. 
When  the  objects  of  oOr.cpniemplation  are  in   their  nature 
complicated,  and  still  more  w-lien  their  constituent  elements 
are  essentially  fugitive,  indeterminate,  and  variable,  we  be- 
come inevitably  exposed  to  both  these  sources  of  error.     The 
objects  of  medicine  unfortunately  possess  these  characteris- 
tics, more  strongly  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  science 
whatever,  and   hence  we  have  an  adequate  account  of    the 
great  imperfections  which  have  pervaded,  and  doubtless  still 
pervade  medical  classifications,  whether  they  regard  the  sub- 
jects of  thie  science,  namely  human  diseases,  or   the  instru- 
ments of  the  art,  that  is  to  say,  the  applications  used  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.    Entirely  to  overcome  them  is  a  task 
which  will  probably  be  found  superiot*  to  the  human  facul- 
ties.    To  diminish   the  evil,  &nd  to  make  some  approaches 
toward  perfection  can  be  effected  only  by  a  steady   pursuit 
of  two  objects;  we  mean,  by  the  accumulation  of  correct  and 
solid  observation,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a. language  simple, 
precise,  comprehensive,  and  snfficiently  copious  to  express 
without  redundancy  all  the  necessary   ideas.     M.  Ckbanis 
.  has  well  pointed  out  the  many  obstacles  which  we  have  to 
jencounter  in  this  attempt. 

*  How  much  experience  in  observation,'  he  remarks,  *  how  much 
sagaciiy  is  required  for  distinguishing  in  a  disease  ^he  primary  and 
essential  phenomena  that  characterise  it,  the  phenomena  to  which 
all  theolhers  are  merely  accessary  or  cqnsequent  I  How  great  skill 
and  discernment  are  n(jcessary  for  appreciating  the  influence  whicli 
the  latter  have  on  the  original  disorder,  and  for  ascertaining  the  mo» 
dificaiions  they  produce  init,  even  while  they  remain  entirely  siibor* 
dinate!  How  much  presence  of- mind  and  attention  are  requisite 
for  foilowing  all  the  variations  of  symptoms  in  order  not  to  be  de- 
ftive^  by  ^be  different  appearances  which  the  disease  may  assume  iu 
ft^diffefeat  stages^  or  by  the  changes  which  its  natural  character^ 
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or  new  ami  unusudl  combinations  of  symptoms,  of  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  may  cause^  ft  to  experience  !  Add  to  this  the 
fmbarrassmeiu,  wliich  the  investigation  of  the  remote  or  proxioiat* 
causes  cannot  fail  to  occasion  to  an  accurate  observer/ 

What  then  is  lobe  done.for  the  improveoient  of  an   art, 
vhich,  in  refined  and   luxurious  ages,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  necessity  ?  The  views  of  M.  Cabanis  are  solid  and 
jodtcious  ;  but  he  seems  to  us  to  dwell   too  much  ort  vague 
generalities,  and  notto  bring  his  reasonings  to  bear  with  suf- 
icient  force  on  the  point  fn  question.,  We  look  forward  through 
every  page  to  the  object?  of  our  research,  but  find  ourselves 
tit  last  nearly  in  the  same  place  as  when  we  set  out.  A  paiti- 
,cular  section  is  given  to  an  '  Exposition  of  the  Procyesses  of 
Philosophical  i\nalysis,  as  applied  to  Medicine/  In  ibis  sec- 
.tion  are  unfolded  with  great  correctness  and  perspicuity  tbe 
different  methods  of  investigation  applicable  to  the  various 
branches  pf  human  knowledge.     The  descriptive  method   of 
invcttigation  is  that  which  applies  to  natural  history  ;  the  ob- 
jects of  chemistry   are  subject  to  the  method  of  investigation 
At/  {fnal^sis  and  re- composition  ;  phenomena  occurring  in  a 
striesin  successive  portions  of  time  are  assigned  to  the  histo^ 
rical  method  of  investigation  ;  and  finally,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  relations  existing  between  our  own  conceptions,  and 
deduce  the  series  of  truths  which  flow  from   these  relations 
for  this  pur{jost\  we  employ  the  deductive  method  ofinvestiga* 
tioH,     Medicine  is  connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with 
each  of  these  methods;  and  no  one  should  aspire  to  the  rank  of 

-an  improver  of  the  science,  who  is  not  competently  versed  in 
each,  and  well  acquainted  with  their  distinct  and  proper  bouB- 
dariea.  Butin  thegrea:t  concern,  which  gives  to  the  science  all 
its  real  value,  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases,  the  Ais/oriVa/ 
f/2f//W,  which  joins  toit^//frf('scnp/iT;e?wcModlikewisc,claimsthe 
first  and  the  highest  attention.  To  nnderstand  what  is  passing 
before  his  eyes  is  impossible,  unless  he  is  familiaV  with  the  Aw- 
torif  ofdiscMses,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
diseased  subject,  their  order  and  succession.  To  communicate 
toothers  the  knowledge i^e  has  himself  acquired  is  an  object 
of  stifl  ^^{•nter  importance,,  since  without  it  the  science  most 
neecssiiuty  be  ai  a  sthnd,and  all  improvement  must  perish 
Willi  the  inventor.  11  is  however  an  art  so  rare,  that  excel- 
lence in  it  mi\y  be  jnstly  assumed  us  a  standard  of  genius  of  the 
first  order.     'I'hat  Use  ancients  have  left  us   descriptions  that 

,  liay  be  deemed  models  of  their  kind  is  allowed  by  all  compe- 
><  i«'  judges.  Biit  candour,  we  thmk,  must  foA'ce  us  to 
ju'.iiit  ihat  ihey  were  nor  without  gieat  defects,  and  that 
IJK'    industry  of  the  moderns  has  greatly  supplied  the    cha|mi 

,  uhich  tliey  have  left.     With  ihe^  method  pf  anaijfsis  andte* 
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tfomposition ,  xpedicine  is  but  remotely  connected,  though 
it  may  he  elucidated  and  directed  to  new  discoveries  by  ttic 
historical  method ;  and  in  its  turn  it  often  becomes  a  neces- 
sary guide  to  the  latter.  In  what  way  the  method  of  deductive' 
investigation  is  applicable  to  medical  science,  M,  Cabanis 
litis  not,  as  fartis  we  can  find,  attempted  to  explain,  thongli 
he  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  its  essential  properties.  It  i« 
obvious,  however,  that  its  legitimate  objeqt  is  the  arrange- 
ipient  of  faclits  and  the  improv^em^nt  of  language.  In  these 
"distinctions  M.  Cabanis,  we  need  hardly  say,  has  ta^en  for 
bis  guide  the  writings  of  Condillac,  particularly  his  Languc 
det  Calculs.  We  must  repeat  our  wish  that  we  had' seen  more 
<Hearly'and  distinctly  its  utility  and  application. 

We  have  received  by  far  the  greatest  pleasure  fiv>m  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Mons.  C/swork,  which  contains  reflections 
on  the  various  branches  of  medical  research,  Anatomy,  Phi* 
siology,  the  relations  of  Medicine  and  Moral  philosophy.  Pa- 
thology, Semiotics,  and  Therapeutics,  Hygieine,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and 
lastly  Veterinary  Medicine.  On  the  subject  of  anatomy, 
%yhich,  it  is  certain,  may  be  perfectly  understood,without  a  sin- 
gle grain  t)f  true  medical  knowledge,  we  shall  transcribe  tlw 
following  sentiments,  to  the  justice  of  which  we  completely 
subscribe  <? 

*  Though  pbysiologicaV  anatomy  be  more  limited -in  the  sphere  it 
embraces,  than  the.anatomy  of  description^  yet  it  is  still  less  so  thaa 
what  may  be  called  therapeutic  anatomy.  The  illustratiou  of  the 
different  vital,  functions,  as  founded  upon  the  mere  structure  of  tha 
^o^gans  which  perform  them,  has  already  made  some  progress,  ani 
bids  fair  to  make  further  advances.  But  we  are  less  in  want  of 
ainatomy,  properly  so  called,  than  of  a  good  collection  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  living  system.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
ganization of  several  parts  of  the  body,  respecting  the  uses  of  which 
we  are  iutirely  ignorant.  The  expriments  that  we  might  be  dis<« 
posed  to  institute  in  order  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  these  parts, 
are  in  general  very  difficult;  some  of  them,  even,  appear  to  be  im- 
possible, at  least  with  our  present  means  of  research  ;  and  with  res-' 
•  pect  to  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  I  have  termed  therapeutical, 
and, which  admits  of  frequent  application  to  practice,  it  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  contrary  opinion,  which  has  be- 
come.very  prevalent,  originates,  perhaps,  both  from  the  prejudipes 
of  ignorance,  and  from  that  sort  of  learning  which  is  acquired  by 
Jaborious  and  repulsive  studies.  The  structure,  situations,  and  con- 
nections of  the  different  viscera,  the  distribution  of  the  principal 
trunks  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  bones,  the  insertions  of  the  muscles,  the  expansions  of  the  ten- 
dinous membranes,and,  perhaps,  also  some  other  particulars  equally 
easy  to  learn,  ought  to  be  all  familiar  tb  the  physician.  Perhaps, 
we  may  venture  to  add,  that,  even  in  sUrgicul  operations,  a*niinuie 
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knowledge  of  anatomy  is  very  carely  of  use.  For  a  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  I  might  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  candour  and 
discrimination  of  the  most  enlightened  surgeons/ 

The  third  section  on  the  relations  of  medicine  and  moral 
.  philosophy  prove  th^  writer  not  to  have  confiaed  ,his  observa- 
tions within  the  narrow  routine  of  his  art>  but  to  have  taken 
an  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  hurnan  nature^  and  to 
have  entered  deeply  into  the^springs  which  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  moral  man.  That  many  of  the  irregularities  and 
crimes^  which  violate  the  peace  and  derange  the  harmonv  of 
human  society,  are  the  offspring  of  propensities  arising  from 
the  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  which  can  be  wholly 
subdued  by  no  other  means  than  by  effecting  pliysical  changes 
in  his  constitution^  is  «  truth,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the 
stronger  the  more  deeply  it  is  considered. 

*  In  the  different  asylums  which  have  been  instituted  for  the  re- 
ception of  lunatics,  in  those,  too,  which  the  legislators  appropriate' 
,  to  the  confinement  of  criminals,  whose  errors  are  but  a  species  of  in- 
sanity, you  may  find  numerous  proofs  perhaps  still  more  striking,  of 
those  constant  relations  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitution 
of  man.  From  their  inspection  yoii  may  learn,  that  criminal  hiibrts, 
and  aberrations  of  reason  are  always  accompanied  by  certain  organic 
cal  peculiarities,  manifested  in  the  external  forin  of  the  body,  in  the 
features,  or  in  the  physiognomy.  And  you  must  remark  that  thes© 
.  two  species  of  disorders  are  frequently  blended,  and  are  always^  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  togeihei.  I  confine  myself  putpbsely  to' 
thesemoststriking examples  the  subjects  of  which  are  constantly  before 
our  6ye8y  and  may  be  therefore  so  easily  examined/ 

We  wish  that  the  truth  of  these  observations  was  impres- 
sed upon  the  minds  of  legislators,  and  upon  all  to  whom  are 
entrusted  the  correction  of  morals,  and  the  institutions  devo* 
V  ted^to  the  peace,  order  and  happinefi^  of  human  society.  They 
would  see,  that  scourgings,  wnprisonments  and  executions^ 
are  farfirom  the  most  efficacious  instruments  for  the  controul 
of  human  passions;  and  that  tbeseoutrages  on  humanity  must 
•always  prove  vain,  and  for  that  very  reason,  a  needless  and 
criminal  addition  to  humian  misery,  when  set  iii  opposition 
^o  the  irresistible 'propensitieiEi  of  hucnan  nature.  By  the 
establishment  of  these  salutary  and  important  truths,  me- 
dicine with  its  kindred  sciences,  (for  to  thetn  the  establish- 
ment of  them  pertains)  will  have  abundantly  redeemed  the 
honour  it  has  sometimes  lost,  by  the  occasional  fallacy  of 
its  pretensions  and  the  more  frequent  inertness  of  its  meatis. 
In  the  sciences  of  pathology,  semiotics,  and  therapeutics^ 
the  doctrin^es  of  which,  when  combiiied,  form  then^al  prac-» 
tical  part  of  medi^ioe^  M^Cabams  takes   occasion  to  de^ 
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dare  liis  preferencje  of  ^be  descriptions  of  the  antients,  to 
any  of  those  which  have  issued  from  the  pens  of  the  moderns. 
He  conjectures  even  that  a  physical  reason  may  be   givea 
for  thissuperiprity,which  he  isiticlined  to  attribute  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece^  Asia  Minor,   and   the  islands  of  the 
Hellespont,  possessing  a  superiority   in  natural  penetration^ 
over  those  of  the   norther^  or  western  parts  of  Europe^. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  either  as  to  the  fact* 
or  the  inference  he   has  drawn  from  them.     We  are  more 
willing  to  assent  to  the  excellence  of  a  method,  in  practice 
anipngthe  Greek  physicians^,  and  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  introduced  into  modern  discipline^  as  far  as  the  habits 
of  modern  life  would   permit  it.     The  ancient  physicians  ia 
the  greatest  repute  carried  their  pupils  along   with   them  to 
visit  their  patients,  and  thus  accustomed  them  to  observe  na« 
lure  in  its  different  aspects ;  to  follow  it  in  all  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes;  to  foresee  the  results  of  its  spontaneous 
eflbrts,  and  to  calculate  the  effects   of  remedies.     It  is  ob« 
vious  that  our  attendance  on   hospitals  and   clinical  tec« 
lures,  are  but  imperfect  imitations  of  thrs  practice,  and   in 
many  respects  much  inferior  to  it.     Were  it  the  custom  for 
every  practical  physician  to  take   two  or  three  pupils  into 
hisown  housCj  to  be  both  the  witnesses  and  assistants  of  his 
own  practice,  w^  are  persuaded  that  the  art  would  be  better 
iaught,  and  the  interest  both  of  the  instructor  and  of  his  pa- 
tients might  be  promoted.     Of  chemistry,  M.  Cabanis  has 
given  an  opinion  similar  to  that  already  pronounced  on  the 
subject  of  anatomy.     Its  alliance  with  the  practice  of  physic 
is  but  remote.     It  is  no  doubt  useful  and  necessary  that  a 
practitioner  should  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  changes, 
which  the  diflferent^Bortsof  food  or  medicine  may  undergo, 
in  cppsequence  of  their  admixture  with  th^  different  sub* 
stances  they  meet  with  in  the  stomach,  but  these  changes 
ate  less  various  or  important  than  is  commonly  imagined; 
•tnd  even  if  they  were  more  so,  it  would  still  be  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  them  with  accuracy.     He  is  inclined,  therefore^ 
~  very  nearly  to  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  Stahl^who,  in  his 
OW9  daVj  was  more  competent  than  tiny  other  man   living, 
to  speak  decisively  on  the  subject.     He  bluntly  pronounced, 
^  Cnemi4^  usU$  in  medicind  nullus,  aut  fere  nullus  ;\  and  what 
was  true  then,  we  are  inclined    to  think,  is  by  no  means 
so  false  Dow-a-days  as  is  commonly  imagined.  /   ^ 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  work^  treats  on  the  accessory 
branches  of  study,  comprehending  natural  history,  mecha- 
nical philosophy,  mathematics,  philosophical  methods,  tno- 
ral  philosophy,  the  arts  and  belles  lettres,  ancient  and  mo- 
ilera  languages,     §901$  gf  tb^»e  subject;^  are  so  intimateiy 
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connected  with  those  which  have  preceded  Ihem,  that  the 
most  essential  remarks  have  been  apticipated  in  the  former- 
chapters.  What  is  said.ou  each^  shows,  the  same  correct' 
judgment,  and  the  same  enlightened  views  as  distinguish  the 
former  parts,  and  more  particularly  the  last  chapter.  But  we 
do  not  nnd  any  thing  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  / 

We  certainly  feel  justified  in  recommending  this  work  to 
students  of  medicine  and  those  who  have,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  art,  higher  views  than  the  emolument  they  derive  from 
it.     Qjnsidered  as  a  work  of  learning,  we  think  it  has  but  fee- 
ble claims  to  commendatron  ;  and    we  suspect  that  with  all 
his  apparent  admiration  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  JM. 
Cabanisis  principally  acquainted  with  them  through  the  tne-' . 
dium  of  modern  translators  or  commentators.    Even  with  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  our  English  Hippocrates,  our  venerable 
Sydenham,  a  particular  passage  gives  us  reason  to  think  that- 
he  has  contented  himself  with  using  some  second-hand  autho- 
rity instead  of  going  to  the  fouMtain  head-     We  mean  an  as-' 
sertion,  we  find  in  the  l^tb  section  of  the  second  chjapter, 
that  in  his  Treatise  on  acute   Diseases  (a  title,  by  the  bye, 
which  is  not  applicable  to  any  one  of  Sydenham's  works)  he 
mentions,  as  a  proof  of  the  excellenceof  his  method,  the  cir-' 
cumstance  of  its  having  received  the  approbation  of  his  illus- 
trious friend,  Mr.  Locke.     Such  a  passage  we  do  not  recol- 
lect, nor  do  we  believe  that  it  exists  in  any  geauine  edition 
of  Sydenham's  worfcsr.     But,  making  allowance  for  },hose  ble- 
mishes, the  student  will  find,  besides  the  historical  part,  some 
practical  assistance  to  his  studies,  a  correct  estimate^ of  ti/e 
relative  importance  of  the  different  branches  of  medical  sci- 
ence, a^d  a  truly  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  medical  profession  and  the  best  interests' 
of  the  human  species. 

In  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  this  work  we  have  used 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  has  performed  the^ 
office  of  translator  with  elegance  and  fidelity,  and  who  has* 
enriched  his  edition  with  some  valuable  notes,  in'  which  be' 
has  (Corrected  several  errors  into  which  M.'Cabanis  had  fiaJ- 
len  in  the  text.  Dr.  Henderson's  edition  is  printed  fo^' 
Johnson.  .   ' 
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Jt^T,  v.— Nb«tfW  Tettamtnium  Grace*  Itit^  Testament 
m  Greek.  Ry  D.  J.  Grksbaek.  FoL  II.  Containing 
the  Acts  and  ^istUs  of  the  Jpostles^  with  the  Jpocalfip$e^ 

'  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  ImprovevuntK  Halt 
10  Saxony,    ^o.  Payne,  Londoft.     i906i 

-  AFTER  a  lapse  of  len  years  suice  the  pttblication  of  the 
first  Yolumeof  this  truly  claasical  edtiion  of  the  Greek  Te8Uu<» 
ment,  we  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  ajkpearanoe 
oiltfae  second.  The  delay,  vrbich  has  taken  pl^e,  has  been 
favourable  to  the  correctnessof  the  present  volumetas  it  ba# 
given  the  editor  more  time  to  extend  his  researches^  and  ta  . 
tftke  advantage  of  every  help»  which  the  progress  of  Biblical 
literatare  has  supplied.  Most  true  is  what  the  editor  says  in 
tbe  preface  to  the  present  volume,  that  there  is  no  book  io 
the  whole  compass  of  ^ncieot  literature,  which,,  in  the  nar- 
row space  of  two  87o  volumes,  contains  suohan  exuberance 
of  various  readings.  With  such  a  multitude  of  authorities  for 
eUcii,  Without  fatiguing  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  the  uo« 

,  tioe  of  trivial  differences  or  an  idle  parade  of  names,     in  re-^ 
vising  the  tent  and  determining  the  superior  excellence  of 
any  readings  the  author  has  followed  those  canons  of  criti- 
cism WrtMcb  be  prefixed  to  4iis  first'  edition  ;  and   which  the* 
learned  of  all  countries  have  ratified  by  their  unanimous  ap<* 
probation.  In  bis  edition, of  the  Gospels  the  editor  had  obser« 
ved  that  the  manuspripts,  the  versions  and  the  fathers  might 
lie  dislrtbnted  into  several  classes,  in  which  he  remarked  the 
traces  of  different  ancient  revisioos  ;  and  in  this  volume^ 
says  Griesbacb^  they  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  will  pe«^ 
ruse  the  notes,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  text,  without  any 
narrow  prepossessions  ;  and  will  attentively  consider  the  au* 
tfiorities  which  are  adduced  either  for  or  against  the  morer 
important  variations.    In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the' 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  MSS  A^B,C,  and  others  of  the  same  fa« 
mily  shew^,  a$  it  were,  the  genealogical  extraction  of  the  au« 
Ihorities.  Satin  the  catholio epistles,  and  in  the  Apocalypse^ 
which  were  either  little  regarded  or  totally  rejected  in  the 
(Christian  world  during  the  four  first  centuries,  and  which 
were  consequently  seldom  transcribed,  thea^bor  wasdesti'^ 
late  of  tlie  same  facilities  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  the 

-  tacient  revisions  of  the  text* 

O^onne^  editors  9f  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have 
considered  it  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege  torn  akc^  any  alterations  in 
^etext,  even  though  tbose  alterations  wefe  approved  by  the 
rules  of  sound  criticisi%  and  sanctioned  bj  the  evidence  of 
Ibe  best  and  oldest  mannscripts.  It  was  not  consictered^ 
.  tfiat  the  same  rules  of  criticism  andthe^  same  calculatic^ns  el 
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probabHitj  in  favour  of  the  truth  or  fahehoodof  any  particular 
rtadnva:in  a  clnssic  muhor  were  applicuble  to  ifie-wnteiOB  oK 
tUe  New  lestariieHt ;  and  that  to  Kiain  a  reading,  which  was 
eyidoiuly  spurious,  iiiereiy  because  it. had  be^n  long  received, 
«a*  to  sJiewa  ^reateip  regard  for  antiquity  than  for  truth.    If 
the  various  readihg<i  had  nut  Uee^i   so  numerous  as  to  refute 
the  assertion,   we    should   probably  liave  heard  it  contended 
hx  the  advocates  fi)r  inspiration, that  the  text  of  tlie' New  Tes- 
tament had  been  preseried  fiee  from  any  alterati*on  by  a  nnira*' 
cttlou9  interposition,  liut  tliere  are  no  books  in  whiclv  tartans' 
readings  so  randvaliound,  which  may  arise  fro ih  this  circom- 
stance,  that  there  are  no.bocik'<  which  liave>been  so  rauchco- 
paed,  our  to  vi^hich  so  strong  and  general  an  interest  has  been 
attached ;  and   they   bare   cOiisequently   satfeted  oot<;nly 
from  the  common    eerors  of  transcription  like' other  boolcs, 
btfl.t    in    many  cases  (as    in    that   of   t  Jolw-V.  7>   H)    from* 
pretneditrited,  alterations^    interpolations,    oi:{omi$sir>ns,   to* 
serve  tbejnirpojbeof  a  particular  sec^,  ^\\d  to  maWply^tbe  ar- 
guments it)  fav.uur  of  gome  parti<;utar  opinion.     '  :  ^  ^ 
^  Christians  of  all  denominations  appear  to  us  to  be  under 
Uic  highest  oblii^ations  to  the  venerable  editor  of*thi^  incom- 
piarable  edition,  for  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with  which  b€ 
has  collected  from  foitner  editions,  from  MSS,   versions  and- 
the  fathers,  every  Teading  of  any  moment;  for  the  sagacity^ 
and  judgment  with  w^hich  he  has  noted  the  diffe rent' degree* 
of  authority  which  are  due  \o  each  ;  and  for  the  enlightened 
impartiality  writii  svhich  he  has  expunged  from  the  text  those 
readings  wiiich  were  evidentJy  spuvicJ^uSjandidtriTduoed'Otherff 
lyhicii,  after  the  nioit  uiitlure  dehUeration  and.  the   triost  un- 
vveiiried  researcii,  he  deemed  more  deserving  af^pecepticMi.  (if 
ti^e  tcKtofihe  former  edition,  where^herie  wiefreHt^O-difltrenC 
r**ad III i!:s, between  vyhich  it  seemed  difficn]t  t^^ecidd^^b^ipre-\ 
ponderiince  of  pro<^f,both  wereretained;  andi.itiuaefeiit46  i\^^ 
reader  to  determine  the  pieferetice  J  Ibut  intfcc'^-^fent'edf'.' 
ti<ia  that  reading  only  is  retained-whr^h  api^eaifeditif'tt:e' edi* 
tor  the  l>est;  and  the  other  is,  aS- ustiiU,. thrown  into  the-i^iar- 
giti.     I'hus  foriiiStance  in  KonnL  vX[t.  11*.  A**^is  .in^rted 
in    the    text  and  jtu^tta   printed  in  tlie  tnarginr^    fh    1  '^Hin-. 
ill.  i 6,  Of  alone  appeals   in  the  text.  ,4 n  the  jii est nt edition* 
we  s(mietuijes  lind  a  quite  diffarent  reading   tVo^n^what  ap*' 
peared  in  the  text  of  the  fornfjer  efdition,  and  the  t^uding'if 
ihe  Hrst  edition  is  lowered  to  the  ma^in;)  The  editot  hhfc  pai4 
great  attention   to  the  puBctaation,^  on  which  the**&ettt« 'so 
rniich  depends.                                               .....!•  .J»f:'    > 

In  an  appendix  at  the  end  t)f  th«  vomme  we  h?f^?e  '*  Very 
learned,  judicious  and  comprehensive  dissertation  on  UK^hif 
V>  1)  ^9  ia  which  tiwc;  author  Jias  given  a' condensed  sanitary 
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•fa?l  lh(3afit(ioritieg  for,  4tnd  aj^ainst,  the  disputed  passage  i 
•TMe^^ajfaJ;  &c.  fo  iv  tSvS.     ^fhis  inierpolalion,  which  has  heei 


been 
ttbaiidon^d  with  so  much  rehictunoe  and  after' such  an  obstt* 
nate  conflUn,  bytHe  advocates  for  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis^ 
is  t6  befound  onfy  in  arte  ftreck'inanuscript  betooging  to  the 
}t4>fary  of  Trinky  colleg^/DiiWiti ;  andwhich  manuscript  was 
writlert  t^o' Ureas  the  Ibih  <^r.  I  Oth  century ;  arrd  altered 
from  (he*  rej>Aiigs  of  the  L?uin  Vulofalej  It  was?  not 'inserted 
in^he  Hrst  and  second  editions  of  Kitisnws,  rtorin  the  editii. 
^misot'AUIus,Gerbehus,  Cohnajuj;  8U\tnor1n  the^ versions  o< 
Lntherwiilcb  %vere  published  ir>  li-is  hie  time,  rMD7  in  seveml 
which  wefre  pnnted  after  bis  death.  It  is*5ofnitted 'm  theanJ> 
v^in  vt'tBldns  iind  in  all  th«^  Gieek  fatliters,  w^rt  .^were  not 
likely  tohavelo&t  sight  of  Mich  n  fbrraidaWe  iveaport  in  ib'^ 
lieat  of  theolojTJcal  hostihiij' ;  if  ihey  had  t>(?Cin:ij^cqxittin*<xi 
with  iis  existence  they  wouM  cc^rtAirrly  havcAfieldedit  u^ilhi. 
oiit  any  mercy  ag.tin^t  theil*  heretic  al  opponents.  Nor  eatt 
\ve  suppose  that  the  orthodcvx  falhors  of4iieLat4n  church 
wotild  haveneglected  such  a  powerful-engine  bfrettitation  oti 
<vne  side  and  of  conviction>da  the  other.  Hut,'  li  t^  fortunate- 
ly for  thebi,  the  passagewlni  not  knowu,  till  that  iw^ty  gen^  ' 
tlcman,ViqiJius  of.Tapsns;  at  the -conclusion  of  llie:  fifth  deU* 
tury,  fouddil  reposited  iiVth«^  archives  of  hi«jV)wn  Iwaiw  ;  frtAA 
which  he  very  conscientiously  introduced  itto'th^i  whrld'o* 
ibe  genuitJe production  of  tbe1ap^>^W«  This  Said  Vigilitw  is 
reported  Ui  have  l^en  very  ^pfierous  in  the  *eienice  of  lite* 
rury  forgdrV^;  and  wi*h  eq^uftl  ftiodtity  and  troth  i<>  have  piibt- 
Ji»hed  \i  or4<s  in  ilie  nahw*  (hi  Aiha^asrus,  Abgnstine  and  other 
tioly  rnen^!  Nayvt^^ere  is'g<iod  re*^6i1  tobelieveih;at,  it^it  had 
*rot  bVeiT»for  tl>^  iiuomiytif}}e  ium^^y,  comblfled^  with  the 
frnwerfut  iiuerttive  fuciitty^f  this  Vi'^Hi'd^,  the  c<ded,'  which 
ji^tscribed  to  St'jWtK^nasJus^,  and*  which,  from  its  Unrkalhd 
t^bt$4tityimichudkd  per^icUity  MulJhrcibU  iogic^k  so-well  fit- 
4^i't6  s'lipport  the'iufalhble  egotism  of  every  oi  ihodox  est»- 
i>hsbineMl,M4juld  never  have  been  Droughtto  li^lit ;  anelcon^ 
^quently  iWany  miijht  yet  have  remained  to  beiawght  that 
ihey  will  be  everlastingly  buried  in  iiU  ocean  of^iguited  sut- 
jiluiribr  cfdt  beiieving,'  vvhat  mttsi  cmnmand  rt««c%r,  beeaast 
it  can  ne-btrh^  tflher  exp^aineil  ovHnder%ti}od, 

After  tlje  age  of  Vigihns,  who,  not  withstanding  the  services 
nvbioh  h^  had  rendered  to  the  rburch,  could  not  be  saved 
Hify  the' prayers  of  the  orthodox  from  dying  like  other  men, 
tite  passage  (Concerning  tl»e  three  witHtise^,  &c.  which  he  had 
^>equeaihed  as  a  legacy  to  the  lovers  of  that  creed  in  V^hich 
♦lier«fis  the  least  sense,  was  foisted  into  the  L;:tin  NJSS.  of  the 
*Kew  Testament,  till  Ufotmd  its  way  into  one  solitary  dt*ek 
iriinecriptirhereitwas  discovered  by  Erasmus,  wbpintroduc* 
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€d  it  into  bis  lliird  edition,  *ntsil  causM  catumniandi,*  \t^  t^ 
orthodox  should  find  fault  ivitb  theomisaioo,  though  heuift^ 
peoted  at  the  time  that  the  words  were  a  spurious  deriTatiQa 
from  the  Latin.  Of  132  MSS.  saya  Griesbach, which  have  been 
examined  by  the  learned,  not  one  contains  the  7th  verse ;  and 
be  dares  confidently  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  Greek  MSS.  ex«> 
tantin  any  library  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  t^at  above 
mentioned,  in  which  this  gross  interpolation  is  to  be  founi)* 
In  shorty  the  accumulated  sagacity,  diligence  and  zeal  oF  the 
orthodox  advocates  for  the  text  have  been  able  to  adduce  so 
few  arguments  in  favour  of  its  genuineness,  and  those  so  im- 
potent, fallacious  and  superficini,  that  Griesbach,  at  tlie  ooq-- 
elusion  of  his  admirable  dissertatioo,  asserts  that,  if  such  ar^ 
gumenis  were  deemed  sufficient  to  give  credibility^  aojr 
reading  where  there  was  such  a  weight  of  evidence  on  the 
other  side,  every  criterion  of  truth  or  falsehood  m  any  critical 
question  would  be  lost,  and  the  whole  text  of  the  Nei«^ 
Testament  would  be  expbs^  to  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
There  are  six  hundred  readings,  which  are  universally  ac- 
Icnowledged  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  futile  and  untenable^ 
which  yet  he  says  tliat  he  could  support  with  a  greater  weight 
jmd  cogency  of  proof  than  the  orthodox  cati  produce  in 
favour  of  this  spurious  verse  which  they  have  so  pertinact* 
ously  maintained. 

In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  Griesbach  has  bee«  ' 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  favour  a  par.ticular  set  of  opinions, 
,and  of  adopting  those  readings  which  make  most  ih  »upport 
of  a  preconceived  hypothesis^  iiut  those  who*  will  peruse 
the  exceHent  canons  of  criticism,  which  he  has  prefixed  t» 
his  first  volume,  and  who  will  examiue  bow  far  he  has  been 
governed  by  them  in  the  settlement  of  tlve/tiQXt  and  the  ex* 
jecutloBof  his  work,  will  be  convinced  that^this  charge  is  false; 
4indthat  the. editor,  instead  of  being  biassed  in  Iw  deoisioa 
^  hj  his  partiality  for  any  sect,  has  been  governed  only  by  aa 
enlightened  and  disinterested  love  of  truth*  Jo  fixing  the 
text  Griesbach  has  been  directed  by  the  best,  mostantient 
and  most  approved  manuscripts ;  and  if  the  readinigs  of  these 
manuscripts  be  fouod  most  favourable  to  th^  Unitarian  hy«- 
pothesis,  those  who  are  styled  orthodox,  instead  of  blaming 
the  partiality  of  the  editor,  might  with  mure  ju:»tice  condemn 
the  authoritj  of  the  scriptures.  Instead  of  leaving  the  genu- 
ineneis  of  any  reading  to  be  determiiied  by  the  preponder.* 
aace  of  evidence  iaihe  best^most  ancient  and  most  approved 
.MSS.  shall  we  refer  it  to  the. dogmatical  assertions  of  the. 
blind  advocates  tor  ivbat  is  called  orthodox  belief?  Is  the 
name  of  orthodoxy  to  supply  the  want  of  evideh.ce,$Dd  to 
tgiveto  the  impotency  of  i^ehood  the  stability  of  truth  f 
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#h'ristmnity  is  a  IngWy  rational  religion;  ks^ reason able- 
nesB^  as  the  great  Loi»ke  long  ago  observed,  h  the  most  ford*  ' 
ble  argament  in  favoiir  of  its  truth  ;  and  we  have  little  dottbt 
that  tile  more  the  text  of  the  chriMtran  scriptores  is  examn 
ned  by  the  rules  and  explained  by  the  light  of  sound  criticism, 
the  more  it.will  be  found  that  those  scRiPtuftES  contain 

'VQ   DOCTRINE  WHICH  IS  CONTRARV  TO  RBASON. 


Art,  VI.— ftffwoiVff  ct  Ltiirn  du  Maresehal,  ^r. 

Mtemoinnnd  LeUen  of  the  Marshal  de  Tessi,  containing  secret 
Jfuecdotesand  historical  Facts  during  Part  of  the  Ueigns  qf 
Lo&i$  XIF.  and  Louis  XF*     Hvo.  faris,  1807*'   London 
Deconcby. 

TH  E  subject  of  these  memoirs  made  n©  mean  figure  in  th^ 
brilliant  court  of  Louis  the  XiVth>  and  was  employed  ia 
several  situations  of  trust  and  cbrisequeoceby  that  monarch* 

Jean-BaptisteRen^  de  Froullai,  comte  de  Tess6,  waf 
born  in  tile  year  1651.  He  was  soon  introduced  into 
public  life  by  his  uncle,  the  comte  de  Froullai,  wbo  had  a 
post  of  honour  in  the  household  of  the  king.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  served  in  the  war  of 
l672t  when  the  French  monarch  invaded  Holland,  and  on  the 
Khine  in  l6?7  and  l678,  under  the  orders  of  the  marechafdn 
Crequi,  in  which  campaigns  he. distinguished  hinhself  on 
several  occasions.  Several  wounds  which  he  received  bore 
a  strong  testimony  that  he  was  not  fearful  of  exposing  his 
own  person  to  the  hazards  of  war.  A  family  conriectioii 
secured  to  him  the  patronage  of  the  minister  Lou  vols. 
Through  his  influence  he  obtained  in  If)8fi  the ^hi^f  command 
of  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  having  pteviously  received 
from  the  king  the  appointment  o(  fnestrc  de  camp  general ol 
diragpons.  •  "  . 

The  year  1685  was  distinguished  for  the  revocation  of  the 
€dict  of  Nantes,  and  the  barbarous  resolution,  which  was 
taken,  to  constrain  the  sectaries  to  abjure  their  religion  by 
the  force  of  military  executions.  The  atrocibus  crueKies. 
>  by  which  this  inhuman  project  was  supported,  are  wen 
known.  Tlie  count  deTess6,  to  please  his  superiors,  became 
one  of  the  instruments  of  this  deslign.  But  in  this  enrer* 
prise  religious  zeal  had  not  the  iimaltest  influence  upon  his 
inind  ;  on  which  account,  probably,  h^did  not  give  way  to 
the  same  excesses  as  many  others  indulged  in.  Tlie  £:)Ilow* 
ti»g  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Louvois,  pfetty  dearly  de* 
yetopes  both  the  state  of  hit  o^A  miod^  m4  t!k^  ot  \\;^ 
ipinister  Oft  ihii^  9cca,^^, 
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^  My  Lor<<,:l promised  you,  in  the  last  letter  I  had  the  feonotir  i^ 
write»  that  apparenily  the  success  of  our  coiivfrwoiis  would  equal 
our  expcctaiiuns.     1  this  day  pertgrm  my   promjse  ;  out  only    has 
the  whole  city  *)!'  Oran<je  beta  convcrtc»*l  in  a  sinj^lt^  d»y  ;  hut  the 
s^at.es  have  taken  the.  business  into  (Itliberaiion,  and  even  the  gen- 
tlemei)    of  the  pailiament  who   svemed  disposed  to  show    a    little^ 
pertinacit},  liav*-  come  to  the  same  rchoiution.  four  and  twenty  hours 
afterwards.     All    this  is  maiiagetl  very  quietly  without  violence    or* 
disorder.     There  are  none  but  lUe  ujiuiht*  rChambrun,the  pairiarcU 
of  the  couMtry,  who  reiuies  to  listen   to   reuson ;   for  as  to  the   pre- 
sident, who  seemed  to  aspire  to  iHf  hoi»<Jur  of  martytiWinij  hfe  and 
all  the  rest  of   ihf^  parJiammt,  would  have  turned  Mahometans,  had 
^  I  wished  it.      I  send  you  the  fnrmof  the  debbcration,  and  iheabju- 
raition  of  each  infiividudl.     I  cannot  concetti  from  y'Mi,  fhat  These 
good  folks  have  proposinl  to  me  somfe'mo*it  e.vrravkirant  artirles  <»lf 
faith.     One   of   the  le^tst  so,  and  hardest  to  get  over*  was  the  neces-    ^ 
sity  they  thought  themselves  uadtr,of  puttirjg  the  king's  name  and  au* 
thority  into  ev>eiy  line,  to  exculpate  themselves,  to  their  own  prince,* 
by  the  appearance  of  constraint.     You  will  see  that  1  have  not  suf- 
fered a  syllable  of  tiiis  to  stand.     As  to  points  of  faith,  the   bishop 
of  Orrtnge  is  satisfied  ;    but  I  thouglu  h  my  dutylo    be  very  stiff, 
and  not  to    suff  r   the  ro^al   authority    to    bespoken   oF  rn   other 
terms.     At  all  events,  the  king  should  regard  t^hatever  is  done  with 
these  people,   hke   drawing  out  of  a  poor  country  all  that  is  pos- 
sible/ .. 

The  sentiriients  of  disgust  \yhich  naturally' aiTse  from  sach  • 
a  letter  on  such  a  subject,- ue  c^n  with  diiiiculty  suppress,  ^ 
The  followii:)g, anecdote  shows  the  spirit  which  afiiinated 
these  zealous  luiiitary  apostles.  A  detachment  of  dragooush'ad 
]3eeii  sent  to  a  village,  to  ionvtrt  ibe  inhabitants.  The 
|)oor  people  all  in  a  fright  declared  tiieir  readiness  to  abjure. 
Un  this  pnmii.^e  De  Tes.  e  withdrew  the  detachment.  *  I 
inqch  fear,'  cried  a  captain,  provoked  at  losing  the  booty  he 
expected,  *  iinuch  fear,  general,  thnt  these,  vv re tchesiire  only 
laughing  at  us,  for  as  yet  they  have  not  given  as  time  to  in- 
struct them.*  ^  .  y*  r  .^  .  . 
,  Xbe  war,  whicf)  fpllo.wed  the  leagUQ  of  Augsburgh,  gave 
the  count  still  bigber  -employments^  and  enabled  him  to  dis- 
play the  versatility  of  bis  talents.^  He  served  in  Italy  under 
Catinat,  and  gained  grea^t  reputatio.n  by  bis  successful  defence 
of  Pignerol  against  th^.armies'orf  the  allies.  .But|he'coiitriv- 
ed  to  obtain,  an  appointmt^nt  still  nio^e  raY0i|rahlp\tQ  his 
future  IjQrtut^eS;^    p^xterously  insinuating  himself  iiito  the  se- 


'  '  ♦  The  prirtce  of  Orange,' sta^thol*^.er  olF  ttie  United  States  was  tlje  lawfal  scwe- 
•/eign  bfttiistUtltt.jNCinoipaJity,  wtjhfth  Imii  ^^t'jp'&tfsssM^titf,  MpdfeV  tbe ipreteiHic 
9>f  sequestration,  but  which  was  not  regularly  ce^/^d,  tiU  s^ver^l  years  afteih^ardf.' 
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^fVtt  ifrt^Tcboree  which  was  earned  on  ifnrirrg  the  fir? t  fear* 
of'the  w^ar  between  the  French  court  and  ihnt  of  Turin,  he 
ttt  kni^lh  Was  apfminted  negocrator,  and  in  K>!>')  Hrooglil  to 
a  conchision  a-tre'aty  between  the  two  powers,  by  which  he 
detached  the  il^oke  y>fSatoy  from  lie  caos' oHhe  alhes. 
Orte  of  the  artieles  of  this  liealy  vasa  itiHruage  between  the 
duke  of  Borgundv,  grandson  of  liouis,  and  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke.  i>e  I'es  6  thus  oblahied  a  pf>\vertnl  protect- 
ress in  ihe  person  of  the  fnlnre  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
itas bound  to  him,  as  having  been  the  instrument  ot  her  own 
elevation, 

^    But  to  serve  atjd  to  Ingratiate  himself  wtth  bis  master,  the 

l:ount  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  duties  of  hi^  station^ 

or  to  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  instruments  of  corrup- 

^tion.  His  residence  at  Turin  gave  him  access  to  the  Comlesse 

de  Verrue,    rtiistress  tp  the  doke  of  Savoy,  a  woman  who  en?* 

pJoyed  his  credit  to  gratify  her  rnhug  fias  i^us^    which  seem 

t^>  ha%'e  been  avpfice  and  ambition.      Jl^r  hlstf^ry  is  singular. 

Married  rn  very  early  hfe  to  the  comte  f)e  Verrue,  and  intro- 

^l^nced  at  court,  sheinf  a  ned  the  heart  of  Viclir  Amadeus  him- 

2^if  at  thj^t  tinie  n  vefjr  young  man.  Si  e  perceived  his  passion; 

atid  communlcntmght  r  discovery  to  her  hu?*band  and  mother* 

wi  law,  be^eec4)ed  them  to  secure   her  from   its  consequences 

by  sending  her   iiito  the  country.     They  treated  her  warn* 

higs    as   visit/naryi  and   ev'en^  m',\Se  her   home   nnoomfort- 

able  by  the  cent  nnpts^ie experienced.     But  by  the assistnnc^ 

of  en  uncle  of  her  husbaiKl's/the  abbe  de  Verrue,  she  escaped 

to  France,  and  ehlpeated  (he  protection  of  her  father  the  du6 

-  fle  Luynes.  ^He  would  have  taken- her  to  Paris,  but  the  abbe, 

n  man  who^had  been  employed  in  several  embassies,  and  who 

^as  at  that'tt)on>ent  a  minister  of  state,   opposed  so  many  ob- 

^aclesto  his  design  that  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  her,'a8 

lie  concervi^d,  in  the  safest  hands,  at  the  wt^ters  of  liourboni 

The  old  fox  no  sooner  saw  the  father's   back    turned  than   he 

gave  the  reins  to  an    Infamous  pas-^ion,    and    attempted    the 

honour  of  his  niece.  Repulsed  with  merited  indignation,  hefooft 

h^r  back  to  Turin,   loaded   her  with  injuries,    and   widened 

more  than  ever  the   breach  betwte^i  hefself  and  her     famiiyi 

In  a  situation  so  distressing,  deprived  of  the   support  of   hef 

own  family,  jiersecuted  by  her  hnsband-s,  no  wonder  that  she 

lk:cepted  the  refuge  offered  her  by    yielding  to  the  i>olicita- 

tionsofan   enrthibiired  sovereign. 

With  the  duke  she  lived  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
But  sh^ieem^  tfi^»to  have  beeti  better  contented  as  a  mistress, 
tWUi^heibfet^b^n  tas  «  wife.  Though  she  possessed  much 
|^**«Vj**A<#^()lbyed  it  (with  little  scruple^  it  Ttfts  heensaid,  ^ 
tl^the  ^M^)1<)  a^ass  much  wedttii,  she  was  unable  toob^li^ 
0t  ^m)^l#t#]cbniideoce  ofHiertovof^iiKtHvus-ih^r^fQi^'  <^fi{^ 
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*  4f  tfiMtad  by  halves.  This  circiuns'taoce^  joiodd  to  4be  tevM 
per  of  the  duke>  which  was  naturally  deceiifol^  sour.  And  tj** 
irannical,  niade  her  life  uQCoinfortable^  and  »i  leag'tb  abe 
look  the  singular  resoJuiion,  which  perhaps  ihe  inistreas  of  is 
prioce  pever  did  beforex  of  secretly >elopiug  froio  him,  and  of 

foingip  live  at  Paris>  under  the  protection  of  Louis  JCIV4 
'his  prqtecMon  the  king  extended  to  her^  aod  she  oonttoued 
io  residi?  in  the  f  rencb  capital  till  the  period  of  her  deaUi^ 
jiving  ia  a  stile  of  great,  splendour  and  magnificence. 

With   this  female  De  Tesse  formed  a  secret  connexioBf 
and  by  it  was  enabled  to   render  hitnself  very  useful  in  pro- 
'  ^otin^  the  political  views  of  his  master.    Two  of  her  letliera 
whici)  the  count  communicated  to  the  king,  are  to  be  foaii4 
]o  the  correspoudeuce  here  pnbiislied.    They   are   writtea 
.in  the  fascinating  and  seductive  tone,  wbioh   women  so  weU^ 
)cnow   how  |o  employ  towards  those   whom  they   wish  to 
littach  to  their  interest ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  tlie 
Intercourse  that  subsisted  between  them  sprang  froaa  any 
pther  source  than  friendship,  or,  to  n>eak  more  justly,  dfiaii 
the  fee)i^s  of  n^ntnal  interest.    De  T^sbi  wished  to  iser^^  . 
his  patron  ;  X^  Verrue  wished  to  obtain  one,  and  for  ibt^ 
iMirpose  madp  no  scruple  of  betraying  tbf  secrets  of  M)# 
pet^  prince  who  v^  her  lov«r,  to  procure  jJae  favours  of  a 
t)0;Werful  p|onardh. 

The  peace  pf  {lyswlc^  in  lSQ7  g^ve  bjit  a  momentary 
f:alm  Iq  tlifs  Fiiropean  powers.  The  grand  alliance  created 
finder  the  auspices  of  WUUim  111,  to  prevent  thie  aggraQ«p 
44zem^n(  Qf  the  house  of  Boujrboaj  took  ptaoe  in  I70l,#nil 
gave  rise  to  *a  general  war,  which  continued  more  than  lO 
yeajr^.  I^jcevious  to  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  J)e  Tessa 
jra^ employed  Xo  observe  the  temper  of  ihe  cbangefnl  Victor  ' 
^madeps.  We  find  soine  letters  whi<^h  be  wrote  to  Lonia 
pn  ttfe  subj^  of  this  mjssion,  which  disp^y  tp  mpcb  ^i^ 
vantage  M^e  talents  of  the  writer,  wiio  uttit^ad  the  in  of 
fimusM^  his  master  by  the  liveliness  of  his  details,  to  Aha$ 
pf  seryijig  hi$  interest  b^  his  penetration  and  intrigue, 

7he  opc^ion  qf  the  formation  of  the  gri^n^  alliance  had  oe^ 
purred  the  jfpa^kcfQre  hy  the  f  rei^ch  ^i^narch's  acceptaUoii 
pf  the  wjU  qf  pharles  ^e  £<)  of  SpaiOj  in  favojur  of  bis  grand* 
son  the  du^  f;^  An^oq,  af^i* warns  iPhi)ip  the  Mhu  A  V^Hnoir 
pf  De  T^«>s^  is  fsxtaojt*  wbicb  seems  to.prpyc  th#t  ibis  will^saa 
pot  the  pffi^pring  pf  Frencb  inlrigueir  b«t  l^•(HC  flRooi  tba 
|qp<>man^o.ii|4^(^(^  qf  tbe^oeased  moq^xcb- 

4,t^y  #till  pqotiA^ed  *be  w^^pijjf  ttue  qqwail^iactivity.  Hfl 
|ra#  lecf^^djq  fpif^maM  of  the  ^rteacb  ^iny^  af4i  aftarrtfuf 
upfortKONSt^  p^flipaigfi  pf  I7QI  hMJl  4be.<»hi<Bf  i^omp^iil 
|il<aptMa,  which  he  prie^erv^ed^  af|j&r  b^vjiig  aiiataMie4  imm 
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the  chief  cmiiii>a««l  of  the  French  army,  uni,  to  dbtain  tt,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  calumaigte  the  character  of  the  respectable 
mdvect^aide  Catinar,  a  man  who  had  been  hb  friend  and  be* 
nefaetor.  But  though  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  mare- 
chal  to  be  displaced,  he  did  not  reap  the  rewards  of  bis 
treachery,  the  ni«rerha1  de  Villeroi,  a  man  very  inferior  tc^ 
Catinat,  succeeding  to  the  command.  A  letier  wriiteabjr 
Catinat  to  his  brother  on  the  subject  of  his  disgrace  gives  a 
pleasing  view  of  the  lirmnese^  with  which  be  bore-  mortifica*' 
tions,  which  however  couid  not  but  touch  him  mostsenai* 

Camp  of  Antignato,  August  SS,  1701  • 

•  I  liave  Tcccivetl,  my  dear  brother,  your  letter  of  tiie  1 2th,  in 
9vliidi  you  ifiform  tneof  all  that  is  said  against  me  on  the^  affairs  of 
Itaiy.  1  have  dt)Re  my  best ;  the  events  are  disagreeable,  but  it  woplef 
require  many  pages  to  explain  the  causes  of  our  disgraces,  the  mo* 
^vesJMfhidi  have  occasioned  tbera,  and  the  faults  which  have  been 
eommitied.  1  wilt  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  i  am  well  per* 
suwcked  «f  the  interest  yuu  take  in  my  present  condition.  War  is  not 
always  attended  with  success :  it  is  a  trade  in  which  fi>rtune  bears  a 
^eat  part.  What  gives  me  the  most  uneasiness  in  this  melnncfaoJ/ 
posture  of  things,  is  the  great  consequence  it  may  have  op  the  gene« 
nl  affairs  of  the  state.  I  yesterday  received  one  letter  from  the  Icings 
and  another  from  M.  de  Chemillart,  {minister  of  war)  announcing 
the  departure  of  M.  Villeroi.  This  gives  me  np  concern,  and  J  am 
disposed,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
beart,  to  contribute  my  cares,  my  labours,  and  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  the  country,  to  re-establish  the  glory  of  the  king,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  bis  arms.  I  love  my  master  and  my  country.  These  dbjects 
aretbedearest  'to  iriein  the  midst  of  my  disgrace,  and  ibe  discontent 
wbicb  -the  king  has  expressed  at  my  services  during  this  campaign; 
in  bim  1  percaiva  come  ^tokens  of  bis  goodness  rekindling,  that  I 
jnay  not  he  wholly  ^ppre^eid ;  of  this  I  am  pro|iexly  sensible.  Adteu^ 
my  dear  bvoUher ;  I  have  said  enoug^i  on  this  uofaappy  subject/ 

In  aouoe  either  letters  of  C^fj^ai  to  bis  iamiiy^  ve  meet  with 
^b^foUpwiog  passages  ^ 

*  If  you  well  knew  tfie  circumstances  of  this  campaign,  you  would 
see  a  very  natural  chain  of  events,  which  have^onducied  me  to  my 

e resent  misfortunes  and  disgrace  ;  the  opinions  of  otherH  havecontri* 
ute^  to  it  as  much  as  my  own.    That  reputation,  which  it  has  cost 
-me  90  mqct  toil  io  rear,  is  now  blasted.     My  own  conduct  has  been 
candid  and  direct.     Prudence  and  rectitude  are  what  depend  upon 
Quriel ves  *$  i«  other  'paints  fortune  prefer ves'her  empire  ;  and  the  pro* 

rr  conseqttencea  do  aot  always  follow  liHiin  tiie  best  dispo6iti4>ns. — 
have  rvpntsenttd  to  mysetf  the  reasons  wbicb  have  induced  the 
)Mg.ta«Md  sbemavecfaalfk  Villeroi  to  Italy.  1  believe  lie  has  dof>e. 
WJf  fi^U    I  9m  pftrti«ttiar]^  f}9mA  wi^  hit  oM  /riandsbip  for  tbf 
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pifnec  At  VaBrl^mont.  This  gorpA  corrcspoiTyence  %fH  "perhaps  mnr^ 
»ft'rm%»)nte  the  prince's  activity,  ihan  any  zeaV  ol  hisown.  1^  conc^oer 
■ky  t\{i*ling»>  ior  my  diH^ruCe,  in  order  thai  1  may  have  my  mifid  mof  e 
ma  liberty  la  ixicttte  ihe  orders  of  RI.  deViUeroi^  %vbich  I  shalKtio 
to  ihe  utmost  extent  ot  my  powtr.  Malice  wordd  indeed  be  shockcdy. 
ifp  00  tkiisuhjtity.  it  could  read  to  the  bottom  of  wy  heavt^* 

These  trail*  evi4Ke»j)hilo80phical  spirit  woflhy  of  Epicle- 
tisbiiBself.  This  conduct^  aud  Ijis  whole  subaeqitent  deport- 
HMMit  jiusllfies  Voltaire'd  panegyric  in  the  Ueonade^ 

Ctrtmat  reunrt^  par  wfle  pare  assemblage^  '     •. 

Le»  lalens  (iu  guerrier  ci  les  vertus  du  sage.  * 

Wc  canoot  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  oor  readers  ano* 
|l>ei;  trait  of  Calinat,  wbich  showed  a  magnaniiuitj',  not^x- 
celleil  by  whatever  we  have  been  instrwcted  ia  oiw  youthful 
days  lo  aHinire  in  the  heroes  of  ancieat  Roine^ 

li  hajfpeaed   ll>at  the  chevalier,  de  Tess6,  brothcF  to  the 
count,  dit  d  preeiaeiy  al  ll)is  period.     The  count,   having  no 
«**CciAion  for  the  seivi^s  of  a  naan^  who   had  been   the  che- 
faJier's  secretary,  d.s<:harged    htnr.     This  man  had  been  cm-^ 
ploiyed-   to  copy  the   dispntches -which    had  iheulpaled   the* 
i9j^rb(  hal  ;  arrd,  being  dfsc^ntented,  he  catne  to  offer  hin> 
Itis  sf  rvtces,pron)isinjr,as  a  motive  to  engage  his  acceptance 
frfthem,  thai  lie  was  able  t(5'discfose  to  him  the  most  secret 
|i»rots  of  his  en e lilies.     But  Catlnat  rejected    him,  saying,  j/' 
ihe  man  xvas  houc&t ,  he  woutd  not  propose  to  betroi^.  the  secrets 
t^  hi^  mastt'fs;^  but  as  fie  seems  to  be  a  knave,  f  uillhave  nothing 
tiASdiji  to  him  :  of  what  us€  can  his  disioveuts  be  to  me  ? 

li  we  have  suilVred  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro. 
mine ul  charae Lei s  of  these  men»oirs,  by  the  pleasing  contem- 
l^lalion  gf  a  virtuous  and  well  regulated  mind,  suflfering  un- 
^er  uniiDerited  disgrace,  tl>e  well  knowfi  words  of^"  Seneca^ 
must  be  our  apology.  Jieci  'Spivtacuium  dignnrti  ad  ffuod  rts^ 
pivietiittentus,  operi  sito,  deun,  Eroe^ par  deo^ dignunv:  virum 
Jof  tern  cum  mata  Jorluna  compositum.  Non  video,  inqnaniy 
^uod  habeat  in  ieftis  Jnpiter  pukhrinSySi  convertere  animnm 
xelit,  guam  ut  spectet  Catonemijam  partibus  non  stmetfractis, 
ftihitominn&  inter  ruinas  pnh/iCaserectuni^  .  , 

The  next  campaign  (of  1702}  was  very  nearly  inactive  qn 
tlie  side  of  Iiafy.  1  he  count  continued  to  serve  under  Ihp 
command  of  the  duke  de  V;endome  ;^  and  towards  the  end  , 
of  the  year  was  created  a  maiechal  de,  Trapce,  ajrewajifJ  to 
inhith  hisnctive  services  seem  to  h^ve.giyien.hiwBJps^t  title., 
,  The  year  1703  vvas  distiaguished  by  tb« -defectioi?  ofr  the. 
duke  of  Savoy  firom  his  aliiaoce  with  Louis  the  J4lh.  The- 
eonduct  of  tbie  duke  is.  a  singular  proof  of  how  littje.  weight 
aie  Uje  nearest  doinestic  ^omiections  mniong  sovereign^;  wheii>. 
p^i  in  oppo«itiotiiO' political  k)iere|r$.'  {t9^wa$el»s^ly^a|»ftei:w 
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e<}  by  blood  to  the  French   monarch,   and  had  married  tw© 
of  iiis  daughters  to  Louis's  grandsons,  so  thjit  one  of  thiem  w^ 
at  this  ra.omentlhe  wHe  of  one  of  tli^conipetUors  for  iheSpa- 
Tiish  throne.     And  yet  he    violated  his   treaties  and  exposed 
his  dominions  to  no  small  hazard  in  order  to  assist  in  dethron- 
ing his  own    daughter.     But  it   must  be    confessed,   that  his 
situation  as  a  feeble  prince,  forced  to  lake  a  parV  in  the  strug- 
gle bet*ve(in  two  mighty  monarchies,  was  singularly  diffititlt, 
and  oiny  perhaps    account  for  the*  apparent  caprice  hhd  ifi« 
consistency  of  his  cooducit.     Loqis  struck  the  hrst  blow  by 
disarming  the  Piedn^ontese  who  served  with  his  fofces.     Tht 
duke  retaliated  upon  all  the  French  that  fell  into  his  power  ; 
«ind  the  animosity  was  so  great,  that  each  side  violated  the 
sacred  rights  6f  legation,  by  imprisonibg  at  their  courts  theit 
respective  ambassadors. 

Xhe  count  (now  tlie  oiarechal)  de  Tes-e  had  fiLtleopportu- 
pily  of  signalizing  himself  during  this  cau}paignl  nor  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  succeeded.  The  chasm,  vvhiclj 
is  caused  by  this  dearth  of  important  ^iiuttej:,  js  supplied  bj. 
the  account  of  a  domestic  negociation,  in  which  the  priucit- 
pal  part  was  played  by  a  man  whose  character  was  m^rk©4 
by  ^^ccentricilieai  equally,  uhi^nsical  aiid  odious.  This  per- 
ijonage  was  ferdioand  Charles,  or  Charles  IV.  duke  of 
Mantua. 

This  prince  had  married,  in  lf571,  Anna  Isabella  de  Gonl 
eagua  Guastalla,  Avho  died  in  1703,  himself  being  at  thjrt 
lime  .51  years  of  age.  He  was  desirous  to  marry  again;  and 
among  others  Mademoiselle  d'Rncrhien, daughter  of  the  prince- 
of  Conde,  was  proposed.  ])e  Tc^se  thus  describes  the  duke  in  a; 
letter  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  * 

^  I  pass  to  the  article   of  yotir  Iftt^r,  in  which  you  speak  of  hfs 

irtost  exiraorJinary  serene  highness  of  Mantua,  the,  bost  maifin  the 

tN^orJd,  mxd  the  most  attached  to  the  interests  of  thi*  king,  but  at  the 

same  lime  one  of  the   most  singular,     lie  i^  a  perfect   voluplunry, 

and  one  who   will  do  any   thing  to  procure  an  imij^iiiirv   plea^ur^ 

'the  possession  of  which  disgusts  him  the  monient  it  is  ohu'iii^od.  '  If' 

he  hears  ofa  handsome  courtesan  at  Napfes  or  Sicilx,  hv  siiHs  htniven 

and  earth  to  obtain  her.     If  he  is  informed  of  the  heaiirv  of  the  W(5- 

menat  Cephahmia,  he  will  dispatch  an  env<>y  Vfiere.   N<>w  ihar  he  is 

occupie<i  about  women  with    whohi  his  ef-gri^cinents  must  b<»   a  fiille 

*inoreseri')us,  he  isagitated  b\  the  sanif^  e  nations,     Tdon't  know  vvlfo 

has  put    Madamo  d'Arembergh   hu>  his  head,  a  lady  whom  lie  has 

never  seen.      Immediately  after  thode;.th  (rf  his  durlie^s,    ht^'b^t'an1e 

passionately  fond  of  MadenrH>!seHe  d'Eibeuf,  because  he  ha<l  botn  lol^d 

that  she  is  {all.   In  his  first  warmth  He  wrote  about  hef  to  thr  prince 

and  prrncessde  Vaudcmont,  who  answered  coldly,  that   th"e'y  kneiv 

not  whetker  Madame  d*Elbeuf  •  had  any   other  engagement   for  her 

liaugtter,  and  as  they  neither  would  nor  could  enter  on  such  abi^si^ 
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0689,  ivitlMHit  givii^ttii  account  of  it  to  the  coi^rt,  they  ahoiild  be 
guided  m  tboir  ceodiict  by  hU  majesty^  orders/ 

The  following  extracts  of  a  dispatch  from  his  serene  high-* 
ness  himself  to  bis  envoy  at  Paris,  show  how  jcMtly-  the 
itiar6cha1  bad  appreciated  his  character^  and  is  a  truly  comic 
representation  ef  his  own  mind  : 

*  As  to  the  marriage^  we  instruct  you,  that  we  will  Ao  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  his  most  christian  raaj«?6ty.  We  will  apeak 
of  ^y^  princesses  who  have  been  already  named*  First,  tiie  princesa 
of  Conde,  who  would  suit  us  well  for  the  nobleness  of  her  blood  ; 
Imt  ber  diminutive  stutufe  being  quite  contrary  to  our  taste,  we  are 
doubtful  whether  her  person  can  be  made  agreeable  to  us.  As  to 
|be  princess  d'Elbeuf,  she  is  represented  as  rich  and  handsome :  and 
we  are  informed  of  the  highness  of  her  connexions.  We  understanil 
that  the  princess  d'Arschot  unites  beauty  and  modesty  to  a  correct 
judgment.  As  to  ber  portion,  we  know  it  to  be  small,  and  we  liave 
received  the  necessary  documents  of  her  nobility.  The  princesa 
d'Armagnac,  we  are   told,  is  handsome  :   she  has  had  a  very  care- 

'  ful  education;  she  possesses  all  the  qualificationsbuitabletoawcmiaii 
of  her  rank  ;  we  know  her  alliances,  and  are  assured  that  her  portion 
is  not  great.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  princess  of  Conti,' who 
has  been  a  widow  a  long  time,  since  you  inform  us,  that  she  has  no 
thoughts  of  leaving  France.  We  repeat  to  you,  that  never,  ncft^ 
Dever  will  we  come  to  a  decision  without  seeing,  tt  is  a  favour 
that  cannot  be  refused  us,  and  the  most  christian  king,  gf>verneda^  he 
is  hf  the  rules  of  justice,  will  not  refuse  the  desire  we  have  to  throw 
ourselves  at  bis  fett,  considering  the  consequence  it  is  of  to  us  to  ex- 
plain t9  him  personally  our  sentiments  and  our  urgent  need  of  bis 
royal  protfCiion.  To  make  use  of  the  justcst  phrase  in  the 
world,  we  wilt  tell  you  that  rather  than  not  see  the  spouse  whoib 
lieaven  shall  destine  for  the  repose  of  our  mind  and  person,  ve  will 
cbuse  a  cavern  and  a  desert.  Again  we  repeat,  that  never,  no^ 
never«  will  we  take  a  wifa  without  the  consant  and  protection  uf 
}ik%  maiesty*  These  two  points  theti  rouiit  be  united  in  the  present 
important  busmess> 

•  To  return  to  the  business  of  our  marriage,  you  will  coinpre* 
bend  that  we  expect  with  anxieiy  the  ulterior  information  which  we 
bave  charged  you  to  obtain  ;  we  are  waiting  aHo  for  the  pictures,  but 
Without  losing  time :  since  our  resolntion.of  visiting  France  i^  perfectly 
:fixed,you  must  begin  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  the  marquis  de  Torq, 
and  to  sHtle  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  be  received,persuaded  as  we 
Bx^  that  the  services  that  we  have  rendered  to  his  majesty  the 
cbriaian  king  give  us  a  claim,  first  that  bis  m^^sty  will  deign  to 
consent  to  allow  us  the  honour  of  throwing  ourselves  at  his  feet,  and 
moreover,,  that  be  will  deign  to  grant  us  distinctions  still  greater 
than  tboso  wbicb  were  granted  to  our  most  serene  father  ef  pious 
nvemory.  Act  then  according  to  our  view^,  without  deferring  it 
from  day  to  day;.  sincQ  time  fiies, aitdsOiir  n^arridg^  9V^\  Hie^^l* 
sariiy  to  be  ba:>tcQ^d« 
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*  In  this  rci])«et,  we  weH  know  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  us  a 
princess  to  our  owp  incliAation,  or  to  propose  one  to  us,  who  wouM 
be  otherwise;  foir  in  this  case,  we  would  rather  renounce  the  design 
of  murrying  again.  But  we  repeat  this  can  never  happen;  and  sine* 
that  we  can  oun^eHres  confer  nohiiity  upon  a  woman,  if  her  blood 
ahouJd  not  be  r6yal,  ami  since,  moreover,  by  the  giftce  of  God» 
our  state  is-  such  that  a  great  portion  is  not  necessary  to  us, 
it  remains  only  to  think  of  taking  for  spouse  a  princess  who  has  heea 
uell  brought  up,  and  who  is  perfectly  to  our  taste,  that  we  may  past 
the  remainder  of  our  days  in  happiness  and  contentment/ 

So  far  it  is  sufficiently  farcical,  from  a  man  who  wa^  tar» 
rounded  with  mistresses^  towards  whom  he  iiterally.observ* 
ejd  all  the  odious  precautions  of  eastern  jealousy.  The 
princess  d'Elbeuf  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  length  fixed 
upon  to  procure  the  duke's  Atf/Tpiness  and  coHtcutmeni.  Wo 
caooQt  help  transcribing  the  picture  thi«  ill  fated  woman  has 
drawn  of  her  own  wret^cbedness,  since  it  reads  a  feeling  les^ 
son  to  parents  who  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  their  children  at 
the  shrtoe  ofambition.  This  picture  is  drawn  in  a  letter  to 
Madame  deMainlenon>  three  or  four  years  after  her  marriage* 

'  As  I  flatter  myself,  madam,  that  I  still  preserve   some  place  ia 
your  thoughts,  and   that  you  continue  to  me  the  same  eoodness,| 
which  you  have  shewn  me  from  my  infancy,  1  venture  to  lay  before 
you  the  inmost  secrets  of  my   heart,  on  my  present  condition,  and 
the  part  which  my  misfottuues  compel  me  to  t^ke  for  my  personal 
sectft'Jty.     I  intreat  you  to  communicate  to  the  king,  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  to  you  ;  for  I  cannot  be  contented  wiih  my  own  con- 
duct^  if  it  has  not  his  approbation  and  yours.     Vou  know,  madam^ 
iay  misfortune^,  but  you  $re  ignorant  of  their  whole  extent.     I  know 
tot  i(^  without  having  proved  them,    it  is  possible  to  conceive  them« 
and  I  can  myself  hardly  believe  the  excess  of  tjie  iiUwill  which  M* 
the  duke  of  Mantua  bear?  me  ;   it  is  so  terrible,  that  I  have  every 
thing  to  fear  from  it  without  exception.     His  conduct  cost  the  for<- 
)iier  duchess  her  life,  after  one  and  thirty  years  of  patience,  without 
htr  virtue  an<l  merit,  which  wtVe  admired  by  alt   the  world^  maK* 
ing  the  smallest  change  upon  hin> ;  and  if  she  held  out  so  long,  sh^ 
possessed  a  thousand  advantages  which  I  dd  not.  She  was  an  Italian; 
she  was  of  service  to  him  by  entering  into  his  affairs ;  a   favour  ot' 
which  he  has  not  thought  me  worthy;  she  was  attacked  by  a  disease,' 
which  promhed  amoresptedy  termination  than  happened;  and  she 
had  a  larg^  property  to  bt  queath.     Not  only  has- he  continued  to  mQ 
the  lit  course  of  conduct  begun  with  her,  but  he  has  gtveu  intq  enor- 
mities |o  frightful,  that  1  cannot  relate  them.     l*he  least  of  them  is- 
f9  have'  broken  all  the  promises  he  made  me  of  changing  hi^  course 
oflide,  and  all  the  stipulations  of  my    marriage  contract;  almost 
from  the  raioment  of  our  union.     1  have  received  from  him  only 
marks  of  f^tr<)ngem^nt3  of  hatred,  of  contempt,  and  of  ilUi%ili  /  with* 
out  rcdtoning  those  of  the  worthless  people  who  surround  him^  and 
wh^  tif  with  f^ach  other  for  the  honour  of  ridding  him  of  a  wife,  whs 
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k(Usa^i<*eal>Itf'ti)'him,aiMl  for  whora.he'hasonfv^^tinit^nts  of  tVer- 
liotK  ThiA  itiu  which  has  amtle  mc.lakt;  ihe  rt*M>iutu>n  of  attempt- 
ing by  aJl  nicMi^  \i>  rtftirc  to  actntvrni  in  Lorraine^  that  1  may  not 
b«  bur<icn^>me.io  \\\^  mtijehty,  and  to  pxnl  him  to  no  inconvenience; 
fts  I  kiv>w>  boyoml  llw  pohsibiJity  ot  ti  doubt,  that  in  additioa  to  the 
^iiflferent  sorts  oi  oppifh^sion  wiib  .v^h*ch  J  am  nicnaced  by  M.  the 
duko  of  MaiUuUi  bi-.  intcniion  \%^  assoon  as  he  arrives  at  Venrce,  to 
place  me  in  »  Ciiuvijitat  l^iilon,  ub^fre  Jshall  be  exposed  to  finish  my 
cularaiUfHi  by  .e^  cry  atiack.  that  CHii  be  made  on  my  honour  and 
lile.  \    /.    •  .         ' 

^  *   I,  will  vewl^re  toa<is>ure  you*  niJ^dam,  that  my  sole  consolation  is 
having  cn(lcav(»uff  (1  to  render  rhy  o\y?i  conduct  irreproachable  ;  that 
he  h'.mstif  can  find  no  other  fault  nith  me  ih^n  b(  ini^'bis  wife,  being 
FVetich,  ■  being  too   much    prnij^ed  and   pitied  by    the  whole    woMj 
thopgb  I   s|*)eak  \^rt  God  alone  of  my  wvetchcdnes;;,  and  I  dissemble 
Hiem  to  fH'ei'y'hody,  who  has  no  power  to  redress  them. 
«   *  I-h«d  res(;lVed,  mndam,  to  canyrmy  y)atience  to  the  utmost  limit, 
}mt  t  perceiv*  mv-^e^f  not  only  usele«*»  Xas  the  intereiiof  the*  king,  but 
r^^ber  regttMled'¥'iih  mi^^icioti  in  e^i^ry  ;hjng  of  tliait  mtture  ;  besides 
ti^pe  ifi  nu  further  h^^pe  of  sureussHinUnor  ul  iu&  retuihitONvacds  God 
li*>r  to^ardij  mo,  sine©  be  equally  tw^ibpAU  thcona/attd  tbc  other, 
and  there  rennait^s  no  further  hope  ^f  h'li^j.in  any  o£  those-wjio  know 
liiei  the  best,,and  ;\vho  are  most  capable  ot  judging  of  bi$   JiscoursC 
j^nd  st^ntiments^     Moij.  jvnd  inadiinie  tlie  princt^^^s  of  yaudcmout  can 
iebtify,  ro^(Jam„  the.  Vuilf  of  all  that  I  have  had  ih*^  hv>n<>ur  to  relate 
to  you.     I  hrpe  th«t' however   cruel  is  my  preterit   Rendition,   and 
however    liold    tli.e  resi)IU|tion  I  have  f()riue(l,  iUe  same  Providi-nce 
v.hich   conducted  me  hither,  in  spite,  of  mv  owuTcrcbodings  and  tp" 

?ugna'^icc,.X^avjn«.Mcrifi.ce<J  »n,yself  asa  victifn  to  filial  duty)  I  hoptf 
say,  jhat  that  san]c  riovidence  wifl  aid  m^  escape  so  thai  I  may 
be  an  object  ofpilyy  and  not  of  censure.  ,1  request  from  the  king's 
gifvndnesjH  afid^  jour§^  m/Mlum^  all  the  secrecy  vhkh  so  delicate  an 
affair  demands-,.  l\<>r.Go,<j's sake,  madam,  let  iio  one  forin  a  suspicioijy 
iot  ev;en,mY  in-  u>/^r>\Ji<-t-  not,  ki/ovn'oa  either  the  time  or  ibe  inau- 
jier  in  \vH:ch  .1.  p^ay  execute  my  disign^  .the  slighteiitBuspicion  majr 
coat  me  ir.y  liu%  \vhich,  t,  'jis*iUie  yqu^^  rpadum,  shuU  be  ever  filled 
vilh  the  tender 'yeiwriUiop  and  perfect  attachn^c^t  with  which  I 
have  ever  rej^'arded  you^  iuc.  ,  ;      ^ 

*  iMadam.  Ponjphdour,  who  will  have  the  honour  to.  deliver  thl$ 
letter  to  you,  m' <lam,  will  Jake  the  trouble  to  cotucy  your  answer 
to  me,  if  you  will  please  to  givQ  it  her,  without  saying  .^.n>,  ^hjngof 
the  business,  of  which  she  i:>  uninformed.  Let  it  be  speedy^  1  con- 
jure you,  madam,  for  the  delay  of  a  siiigle  day  may  ba  very  preju- 
djcial*  '  ..     . 

When  we  cortsfder  llvat  this  unhappy  lady  wai  nol  above 
twenty-two,  wheu  she u  rote  this  moving desniplionof  her  si- 
tuation, our  indi^joalion  cannot  but  be  roused  against  the  bar- 
barian (whcitn  De  Tese  calls  *  ie  meilleur  honknie^u  monde') 
who  wBs  thie  cause  of  her  sufferings,  nor  can  we  helpfeehng 
•A  e^ual  abhorrcttce  of  a  state  of  society,  which,  to  support 
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Mite  ^9ia\iff 'ot  fei^.l;! J,  pf  i(J«,  ei^Q^ ^ch  ,4r^a4ful'««crilfcc$  of 
ii^dividtfiii  hapirittess.    Forlu^^^  hp^yever,  30«»  iFcWivei'ed  li«w: 
JFjram  l^erppr^cuUK^i^r»  after  jlW  bHUh  of  l^ufinli.jji/'  iTOfi, 
the  d:uke  was  ^t^priv^'i^f  life  stajes,  antj  put  unicl«rjthe<bai*;«f 
tUe  empiie^  aad  he  died  two  years  afterwards  al  Pad«ii,  f»^iy 
fKiiie^,.  it  wa^'Sai^fl^tjy  aworuan  vvlioin  l>e  loved,  and. \^^P  w«8 
corrupted  by  the  court  of  Vienna.    The  duchess  r€t.t|n^ed 'l«0 
^Hri^;  b^^t  was  disap^poiiiled  in  hpr  hopes  pi- iViendslai^  from 
'  4^ad;am^de  Maiul,enon.  i^lie  j^ll  ill  in  1710.  Tlie<>ld>bi0g^*^^ 
jthe  following  uufet^ling  expie»5roo?oQ  ihe  o(>casivin  ;iiV.<4  i^ 
let  to  the  duke  de  Noaijlei  : .  *The  dHjclicsiS.of  Mr^f^tij/^lis.^'afiif 
^eroosly  iil  ;  she  wonild  apt  do  aipis^  to  4ie.;^si^.i^  b^ti^  eiar 
jL)-arrasscd  aud  eint)!ivrai*sing,:  io  this  ca$e  of^vhat-q?^  ^X}^  l*^ 
,iixg.,.^*     SheJU)0!^  her  advice^  fpria  aif-ew  ja4>iiii>%jjh€  jiji^d^^-ait 
theag€Gf.2.v     -.  ,  .         :,..    .   /     •  .'.!r  .^  >:i\:\    - 

|ii  J70j)  the  lA^rechaJide  Tjesse  .^as-^pp^l^ted  IjdD^uqcfuBfjl 
the  dukeof  4)er\*^ick  iu  ihe  cpsiH^ai>d  ^".^.Ahe/f  neijjqh,  ir<^0 
-iu  ti^  service  of  iipain^  lj<::'i  \ivick^  h^.  gained  i^*ifcWPl>  •Sii.oi^e^ 
hy  his  good  condact  ,and  aetj-Yity*-  Wjt  .w-^  :^ai*>y^»  aa>  ,4>f(t 
being  obseijuiou^  eiioagh  to  i1i.e  ili;ii^  ,4e<(ffaHitP*^ti  ihp 
French  a^^ibassador,  «  J'^e  a^Jied. ,  powers,  ^/^er^  bj^i^ii^ 
Xjiibraitar;  aod  tlj^.^kg'C  nqt,^  ppvetdirig  with-  suec^s^ivtbis 
j(jj^ir^chal  wpiU  hi^3seij•■;  to.wpA^wHend  iu  ,  il^  i^wwJ4JfMV»y 
JeiU;48.lothe,prifice  of  Cq^d^^lftxplaiping.  th^^  9aMft^<>»f  U?^' 
ill  success,  ivhii^b  betray  pvea  at  ^ti^^iiinc  ih^?.  feebie^e^^  rf 
/jhe  Spauisji  government.  X')e -besiegefj  we<ve  inj^i^ni /^* 
^>pwder,  artillery/,  oi^n.;  so  th^i  wlH'J^'^^^^y.tH^d  m_^le  €^bff2^c!Ja 
Ui^ihe  worl^pjLUey.4;vyid  not  take{a,dy^n,tag(<pjof,i(j,  4))^  ^\^^ 
*^';af  np;sqiuaJa;o«{^^o  prevejil  the  besieged  I'roj^j^^ociHimg***^^ 
j^iiejs.  ^?!fhar4^lWii^  are  lheti^s»t,  ypu  will'S!*;y<  .  M^lpy)J^/y^ 
,pv^,.rai^^{tl.je.jsifge^'  'j'he  a|i&vver  iscari(pu^,i/\^j  l|ei|}j^y^yljk|e 
^ijetclie^  pvodigaJity  of  iil  advii»^d;A?i^a$tt^e6  !^i$t  ;,ijaj*fjl)^^ 
economy..'  ,  .  .,      »   ■■       /,.    ou.  i^  •  j  gj' :=- t 

-  ^  There  is  a  piece  <>♦'  ciifliculty  in  this  btwrwoss;.  '>AW't(w»'^rtflWy 
has  jbeen  brought  by  jea;  and  ca«nDt.ba  tiiken  Dffbf.Anf^hfr  hi*- 
jlh^.  This  phicfc  is  ajcul  de  sa/c,  encircled  by  raoOntairi:i;f«j'  }ihBf4* 
,4^11  romuJ,  oyer  which  it  is  ipiposbibls  (ov  ipiy  ca.rriKg<*.  jiij^piiJrt*  «p» 
tliat  eiih|^c  to  c(>utini\e  the  siege  or  to  raiso  it,  u  .sqy^yrtf^ti  i^  ^}^^-  , 
iutcjy  ink,ce^ii4ry  ;    mul  ihis  eilh<ir  cannot  or  will  iipt,^ii,&^jj^^V;  ;^-- .. 

-  Iu  theieod  the  long  expected  siG(u^roti  f«it  to  sea;  it  ^^vidMi 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  beaten  by  ihe  Engii^hii  6c^t>:undor 
6irJohn  Ltake  ;  fresh  succours  were  Ibxowij'ibtp  the  .pU«r, 
and  the  siege  was  finaJly  raisffd^atiter  it  had  proved  tb^  Imtf^i 
of  the  greater  part  of  ihe  besieging  army/  i'be  niafeel>ai4t* 
letxers  ob  this  event  are  very  i n teres tin^a:,  and  bis  meMi()#i«U 
«u  ibeatfairs  of  Spain,  and  tbe  causf*  of  i^ie:  inefficieijUy  of 
iUe  ^pani^h  caucK:d«;«how  great  sa^a^ity  andiutelb^exHm.; 
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The  rematficler  of  the  year  was  passed  in  a  petty  warftie 
which  prod oced  no  events  of  consequence  to  either  party. 
Lord  Galloway  at  the  head  of  the  Englisti  and  Portnguese 
laid  siege  to  Badajos.  De  Te9%€  dexteroosly  relieved  it,  and 
considering  that  he  commanded  inferior  forces,  the  marechal 
aeems  on  this  occasion  to  hare  snrpassed  In  skill  the  Englisil 
generaL 

The  ereots  of  the  year  1706  were  very  disastrous  to  the 
French  arms,  and   severely  mortified^  the  pnde  of    their 
nonarch.    (n  Flanders  Marlborough  gained  the  famous  biit- 
tie  of  Ramtlies,  and  in  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  obtained  a  sigi* 
nal  triumph  at  Turin.     Nor  was  his  general  De  Tesai  more 
fortunate  in  Spain.    The  great   body  of  the  Spanish  nattom 
teems  to  have  detested  the  French  connection^  and  insur- 
rections (called  by  the  French  rebellions)  broke  ou^  against 
the  government  in  1705  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  Va- 
lencia and  Catalonia,  where  the  An*hduke  Charles  had  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  where,  besides  some  places  of 
inferior  consequence,  Barcelona,  though  furnished  with  a  gar- 
rison of  500C>  men,  had  submitted  tolhe  arms  of  the  Confe- 
derates.    Early  in  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  French 
made  a  great  struggle  to  retake  Barcelona.  Charles  himself 
commanded  the  troops  in  person.    The  mai'echa)  de  Tes!i6 
served  under  him.    The  nr.arecbal  thought  that  thepresence 
of  the  king  only  injured  his  cause.     He  wrote  of  him  to  the 
minister  of  war  in  the  following  terms  :  *  He  will  never  open 
hb  lips.    Act  well  or  ill,  it  is  all  one,  he  thinks ;  but  it  is  ag 
tfhedid  not  think  at  all.    After  this  campaign,  trust  me, 
that  his  presence  is  more  h  artful  to  his  service,  than  if  be 
flilyed  at  Madrid.'    Some  great  errors  were  oommitted  ift 
the  course  of  the  siege.    The  inhabitants  were  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  the  archduke,  an  enthusiasm  kept  vp  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  who  themselves  partook  of  it.-    Among 
these  Bumaitic  heroes  the  capuchins^  were  particularly  re- 
markable :  they  adopted  the  s'mgulor  mode  of  tying  their 
beards  with  coloured  knots  of  ribband,  and   thus  adorned 
marched  to  battle  and  fought,  with  the  greate>it  desperation. 
The  besiegers  were  themselves  besieged  by  the  peasantry, 
and  to  oompleat  their  disasters,  their  fleet  i^as  forced  to  By 
before  an  English  squadron  of  superior  force.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmttaiioes  the    maiechal    determined  to  raise  the  siege, 
^hattdonlng  ^tores  and  artillery  to  an  immense  y«lue,iuid  leav^ 
tog  Uieir  sick  to  the  hnmanity  of  the  gallant  Lord  Peterbo- 
rooch^  aaobleoi^n  whose  generosity  has  been  equally  extol- 
led by  firiendt  and  enemies.    The  mar6chal  lost  muck  credit 
in  the  eyes^of  the  piU)KG  by  the  miscarriage  of  this  enter*- 
pfiae,  and  Ibis  with  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  year  gave 
o^asioa  to  an  infinite  number  of  lampoons.    The  foliowiog 
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I  f^  >^  tlte  sef^w^;  ofal!  ^ttptoir  t*te  ttofwfrbh  himself,  for  ihe  ira# 
tool    ^nic^  fceeooess  df  the  ^afiire^  '  ' 

'ij    ;  '„  /  A  Loui6 xi\)^.      ,  ^„  ■  .  ..  /  . 

'**  Yousavez  effq^ce,  grand  Ilpi,  toute  la  glojre^      , 

';*'  Des  b<;ros  de  Tantiquit^; 

Wlkf  .    '^  Ettoute  fa  postlfitc  '    . 

1^  d€  quoi  s'oCcuper  an  lisaht  votre'histQire;. 
islr»'  Mars  Vftlet^,  Taliard,  lafefiillaHe,  et  Tcssc 

f^i  Eu  Espagne,  en  Picmbnt, 'eh  Allemagne,  eri  Plahdf* 

^^  Ont  ferit  plas  t|ue  Cesar.  >t  hj  grkiid  Alexandte : 

jl^  •         lb  vott8<mt  effect* 

•  J«  TlifC  tdis^rtunesof  this  year  exposed  the  T*rerich  nionarctt 

^i\  to  the  ifisult  o+"  an  invasion  of  his  souttiern  provinces  in  thV 
jail  •ummer  of  ITO?.  Iioais  was  not  influenced  by  his  ill  succest 
QjH  At  Barcelona  lo  withdraw  his  confidence  from  llie  uiarcchal> 
l^i  lo  whom  was'given,  the  important  trust  of  Having  Tduloh^ 
j5^i  ivhich  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  invaders.  He  succeed- 
\fjg  ed  in  this  hl^h  trust  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  liis  m<tster  ;, 
^j  bot  the  allied  powers  wiped  away  in  a  degree  the  disgrace  of 
ll^j  their  defeat^  by  takinfeSuza  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Thia. 
J  jj  was  the  termination  of  the  mai SchaPs  mililury  career.  Whe- 
jjlj,  ther  that  he  Was  disgusted  with  the  service,  in  consequence 
j^j  of  the  cbntradicti6n«  he  had  experienced^  and  the  criticisms 
^  which  had  been  made  on  hiis  conduct  during 'the  campaign^ 
which  wa«,  notwithstanding,  the  most  brilliant  action  of  his 
military  life,  or  that  his  enemies  had  destroyed  the  good  opi-  . 
nion  which'Luuis  XlV.'had  entertained  of  his  talents  for  war^ 
byreproachiiig  him  with  the  facility  with  which  the  imperi- 
alists had  escaped  from  JProvence,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
Saza,  whatever  were  the  secret  motives,  he  was  never  placed 
again  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

But  in  losing  his  military  command,  he  did  not  lose  entirely 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  Tlie  year  following  we  find 
him  ambassador  extraordinary  at  Rome,  with  instructions  ta 
form  a  league  in  that  eovntry  agaiiwt  the  emperor,  a  project 
•f  which  ^le  was  hiiiisdf  the  author.  Bai  ^t  t^tat  time  the 
imperial  iwiu»  beiiif;  elt*f>owcr^l/  the  holy  fathi-r  was  obliged 
to  subaiit  to  circam stances,  so  that  the  marechars  missioYk 
J  proved  fraitles«i     He  wrote  two  letters  to  the  sowreigfi 

[  pontiff  on  this  occaaiovi    retttafkafbie  for  the  lone  df  bitter 

irony  in  which  they  were  ctiu'rhed.  In  one  of  thetn  be  ol^ser- 
Ted,  *  thatthoogh  prayei-s  hkdbeen  offered  for  the  hvspjratioti 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,thecdunsels  which  followed  seemed  dictated 
rather  by  the  spirit  of  Sataft  *  Such  a  phrase  greatly  scandali- 
ted  the  devotees^  and  was  cruelly  severe  upon  a  wavexiog^ 
4^1d  man,  acthig  under  the  influence  of  iftlimidation« 
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This  was  the  last  impartant  post  which  the  marechal  Site* 
under  Louis  XIV.    That  monarch  died  ia  1715.^    He  war 
but  little  employed  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  ot  Or- 
leans.   He  was  appointed  to  accompany  Peter  the  tirmt.  of 
Russia  about  Paris  and  its  environs  in  \7\7f  and  conducted 
a  negoclation  between  that  monarch  and  the  French  court, 
which,  however,  as  it  came  to  nolhing,  is  at  present  very  lit- 
tle interesting.    In  1722  he  quitted  the  court  and  withdraw 
himself  to  the  repose  of  a  country  house ;  kut  the  following 
year  he  received  a  flattering  proof  of  the  consideration    la 
which  his  talents  were  held,  by  being  selected  to  go  to  M  sa- 
drid  on  a  mission  of  great  importaoce,  in  quality  of  aoibas- 
aador  extraordinary.  Though  Louis  XIV.  had  put  a  grapdsora 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  his  successor  found  himself  unable  to 
exercise  more  than  a  partial  influence  on  the  Spanish  council*. 
The  grandees  wfre  refractorr,  and  Grimaldo,one  of  the  P"0- 
cipal  ministers  and  a  great  favourite  of  Philip  V.  was  thought 
to  favour  English  counsels,  and  to  be  a  penwoner  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,    it  is  curious  to  remark  the  same  chargea 
against  the  English  with  which  we  have  been  stunned  in  our 
own  days  by  the  agents  of  Buonaparte.     Their  coaiDaercial 
monopoly  of  the  tr^dc  to  the  Indies,  the  influence  of  their 
gold,  the  tyranny  of  their  navy  are  the  subjects  of  hea- 
vy complaints.    May  they  long  continue  to  be  so,  since  her 
commerce  and  her  riches  are  the  natural  ofFspring  of  liberty^ 
justice  and  integrity.    The  marfechal's  mission  seems  not  to 
iiave  succeeded  ;  though  he  received  from  the  Spanish  court 
many  marks  of  personal  esteem  and  respect.    ,Soon  after     i 
his  return  to  France  he  died,  on  the  30th  of  May,  172^^  at 
the  age  of  74. 

Before  we  conclude  we  think  it  right  to  give  our  reader  a 
specimen  of  the  marechaVs  Btvle  pf  writing*  The  foUowing 
is  a  letter  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  on  the  conquest  of  Bar- 
celona in  1697. . 

•  Camp  at  Comities,  Ipth  August,  l€97* 
f  To  day,  my  lord  duke,  we  have  rejoicings  for  the  success  of  an 
enterprise,  the  most  difficult  and  most  glorious  Of  the  present  age. 
The  honour  and  glory  of  It  are  tntirely  due  to  your  highness.  Yew 
patience,  your  virtde,  and  your  heroic  courage  have  surmounted  diffi- 
culties, which  equally  alarmed  your  servants,  your  dependants,  those 
who  love  your  person,  and  those  who  Jove  the  state,  hi  each  of 
thefce  relations  my  heart,  partakes  of  the  joy  pf  which  your  l»ife^»«» 
must  be  sensible;  but  confounded  as  I  am  among  the  crowd  of 
those  who  are  attacfied  to  y6ur  glory,  permit  me,  mjr  lord,  to  ex- 
press the  singular  and  lively  interest  I  felt  in  your  personal  preser- 
vation.   The  eternity  of  your  tame  and  reputation  gave  me  httlsor 
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loo  concern,  but  for  your  life  I  was  mder  great  alarm*  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  a  respect  proportioned  to  the"  attachment  I 
have  ever  professed^  my  lord  duke,  your  highness's  very  humble,^c/ 

These  memoirs  contain  matter  which  wilt  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  tp  whorn  the  military  and  political  concerns  of 
past  times  are  an  object  of  curiosity*  If  the  marechal  bim« 
^elf  was  not  one  of  those  elevated  characters,  which  com* 
inandsour  esteem  for  his^virtue^  or  our  admiration  for  very 
extraordinary  endowments^  stilt  the  documents  which  re« 
main  of  him  set  him  much  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men* 
The  severest  judgment  must  allow  that  he  possessed  talents, 
Judgment,  penetration,  bravery,  and  that  ne  filled  a  disiin-- 
guished  and  honourable  career  with  as  few  stains  upon  hit 
character  as  could  be  expected  from  one,  whose  days  were 
passed  in  courts,  and  to  whom  the  pursuits  of  ambition  waf 
tbe^  great  business  of  life* 


ART.VIl.-^Hi5^otre(ftf  Donjon  etdu  Chateau  de  Fincennct,SfCm 

History  of  the  Fortress  and  Castle  of  Fintennes  from  their 
Beginning  to  the  Epoch  of  the  Revolution ;  containing 
some  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  the  Princes,  Kings, 
Ministers,  and  other  celebrated  Personages  who  have  inm 
habited  Fincennes  ;  and  to  the  Prisoners  who  have  been  con* 
fined  there  principally  during  the  Reigns  of  Louis  Xill^ 
.  Louis  XI f\  and  Louis  XF ;  with  an  historical  Summary 
of  the  civil  fFars,  in  which  the  principal  Prisoners  of  the 
Fortress  signalized  themselves,  from  the  Reign  of  Charles  F. 
till  the  Epoch  in  which  this  State- Prison  was  suppressed.  S 
FoL  Bvo.  Paris,  1807.  London.  Inaported  by  Deconchy 
Bond-slreet. 

THE  castle  of  Vincennes,  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many 
horrors  in  former  ages,  has  lately  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
celebrity,  as  a  place  of  infernal  cruelty  and  revenge,  by  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  duke  d'Enghien,  which  took  place 
at  midnight  by  order  of  the  preset^t  merciful  ruler  of  the 
French.    The  wood  of  Vincennes  is  situated  about  a  league 
to  the  east  of  Paris*     In  this  wood  the  French  kin^S'had  at' 
a  very  early  period  built  a  chateau  or  mansion  for  tne  sake  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  thechace.  This  was  for  a  long  time 
their  favourite  abode;  the  place  where  they  sought  solace  and 
recreation.    But  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  it.  was 
converted  into  the  tremendous  receptacle  of  misery  and  des. 
pair*  While  it  continued  to  be  the  residenceof  the  kmgs  it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  fortress*    The  great  tower  contained 
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^he  ordinary  ayartn^eixls  qf  ihe  king,  of  the  queea  and  of  their 
children ;  the  oth^r  tov^ers  were  innabitpd  by  the  princes  ancl 
nobler  of  the  court.  A  draw-bridge  defended  Ibe  entrance, 
and  a  deep  foss^  flanked  with  stone^  rendered  it  dimcult  of 
access. 

The  fortress^  which  is  the'  mostantient  part  of  the  strnc* 
ture^is  com  posed  of  nine  lowers  of  oiasdy  strength  and  stately 
height;  these  are  surpassed  by  a  tenth  caDed  The  towrr^ 
Drhicb  was  the  royal  residence.  Some  of  these  towers  are 
open  to  the  weather,  and  crumbling  in  decay.  The  tower  im 
surrounded  with  a  separate  foss^^hich  is  forty  feet  deep,  twenty 
widci  and  Ranked;  with  stone,  I'bis  stone- wall  isi  carried  per- 
pendicular^ feut  with  sucli  a  cornice  or  rather  bend  at  thetop^ 
that  a  man  cannot  pass  it  without  turnito  himself  upside 
down:  so  that  any  person  who  gotrfttotne  foss  and  wa» 
ifithout  any  help  from  without,would  be  as  securely  iraT^orec^ 
as  in  the  towers.  The  tower  is  a  square  with  a  turret  at  eacl^ 
tnd  ;  it  is  four  stories  high  ^  with  arched  ceilings.  Each  sto- 
ry das  a  large  square  hall  in  the  centre,  with  four  small 
lipartmentta  a*  the  coro,$ri5,  whldi  s^ry^d  fi^  ^d  roQip%  or^ 
cjos^s,  and  afterwards  a^  receptacles  for  pjrispners.  Thegrealf 
Ixair^^^re  each  yaajtea  w,ith  a  gothi.c  ropf  supported  by  a  sin- 
gle pillar  ;  thje  four  spialJ  clo^ifts  ar^  ^Jlso  va^ult^d  With  stonei^ 
apd  conxmunicate  with  the  coromon  hall,  fn  the  reign  of 
LoiiisXl.  a  cruel  and  supertitipqs,  prince^  the  fprtres^<i  of  Vin- 
c^QUes  \i[as  fiiTst^  hg^bitually  used  asaprisipn  of  slate.  Cardinal 
t^ichKeu^  who  ruled  frauce  wi^h  soveEeign  sway,  during 
the  nominal  rcisn  o|;Ljhm^  XUl.  mad^  fr^quen.t  u?e  of  thi*. 
fortress  to  gratify  his  tyranny  and  caprice. 

When  the  fortress  of  Vinqcnnes  was  converted  into  a 
atate-prison,  the  entrance  was  protected  by  twadraw*brldge» 
which  were  rarely  letdown  ;  of  these  one  afforded  a  narrow* 
pc^th-way.to  foot  pasi;sengers ;  an^  the  othei:  was  intended  for 
carriages.  On  the  other  side  vvasa  wall  of  uncommon  height 
ab^  sti^ength  with  only  one  entrance,  guarded  by  two  senti-« 
nels  and  three  gates.  That,  which  communicated  with  the 
tower,  could  neither te  opened  on  one  side  nor  the  other,with- 
out  a  turnkey  and  serjeant  of  the  gua|:d.  These  massy  doors 
led  to  the  apartments  oir  the  prisoners;  the  interior  door  oon-s 
aisted  of  a  double  plate  of  iron ;  and  each  was  fortified  witti 
iko  bars,  three  bolts,  and  enormous  weights  to  prevents  its 
hanging  a-jar.  Every  door  opened  across  that  which  came 
»ext,sp  that  the  second  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  first,andthe 
third  to  the  second.  The  walls  of  these,  captive  celU  were 
sijXt(;en  feet  thick^  and  the  arched  roofs  thiVty  feet  high.  The 
apartnieiUs  themselves  were  somew^hat  less  than  those  of  the 
Siastille^  and  a  little  le«i  gloomy.    Nevertheless  these .ftombre^ 
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ii«iWtatibns  Were  enveloped  in  eternal  might,  the  dim   panes 
etdmitted  only  a  feeble  glimme^ring  of  light,  and  the  inlet  to 
Ihis  ivas  intercepted  by  double-and  sometimes  triple  bard  bf 
iron.     Hardly  any  air  conid   find   its   way  into  •  the  roomisr. 
At  night  the  soldiers  retired  into   the  fortress  ;  the  bridges 
vr ere  drawn  up;  the  gate^  were  all  locked  and  barreit;  and 
the  keys  deposited  with  ati  offiter,  Who  Was  specially  eil- 
trusted  with  th^  chiirgfc.     Guards  wtfe  pbsted  so  as*  to  dolH- 
iii^hd  ^^erjr  cdrher  of  the  fdrtre^s,     A  prftrote  pai^std  fevei't 
half^faourutider  the  windoivs,  and  tit^ht  and  mornitig  b'efdVe 
the  opening  and  shtttttng  of  the  gate^^  made  thfe  cifcdit  df 
th^  foss,  wher^  even  the  tu<nkey«  Wer^  not  ^nffer^d  to   p^ii 
vrithbfift  leave.     All  these  j^yr^cautions  drd  not  setm  ^uflicfetii 
lo  Satisfy  th^jfealoasy  bf  de^potr^m.     The  sentltrels  without^ 
had  orders  tof  keep  the  eyfes  off  pBsjtfengefs  off  thfe   fdrtr^e^S ; 
^nd  frotn  hte^k  of  day  ihey    were    ihcessantlj^  ^dciferaiirig^ 
^ Pai$ez  vf)tre  chemin,*  'Go  about  your  business/      The  cen-    ' 
tralhaH  on  th^  first  story  of  the  great  tower,  was  applied  to 
ih^  ptftpo^eS  of  torture.     The   cavities  in  thd  stone  are  still 
vittme,-  wherf  thtsie   tin  fortunate  persons  were  fastened   to 
fings  in  th^Watl.     Iri  these  recesses,  aimost  excluded    froni 
ftita'bd  lig^Jt,  some  ^oodeii  truckles  are  at  present  retliain* 
hig,   to  which  they  were  chained  vVho  were   peniulied    to 
^s^te^d  liiomenf  of  repose.     As  tyranny  is  never  watitiuy;  iti 
iltt  iorihs  of  rdigrol),  and  can,  when  it  will  sUit  its  pUi  pose],* 
fte  a$6fthodo3^  as  the  most  intolerant   pri^^st  it:  Christendom, 
it  cli*dipe'l  i&»^as  deeifned  an  essential  requisite  in  this  leneVneAt 
of  despotism.  ^  Hither  the  ])risoner^  were   mad  •  ^6  repair 
for  their  devotions',  dnrmg   the  performance  of  which,  they 
i^erc  b^r^icadbed  hi*'a  son  of  cell,   inclosed   with    a  double 
A)6r.     The   staii^case   was   winding,   narrow,    and   impede'cj* 
<^ith  a(  Constant  Succession  of  doo^s.     Two   hundred    una 
iVxty-ti've  high  ^^p^  at  length   conducted  lo  a   platform  6^ 
magnitii'ertt  #6Vkitt^nship,  which  commanded  an  extensive 
and  delfcibUs-  view,    of    which   the    charm  xVas    probably: 
heightfened^  bj^  cotttrast  with  the   horror,  the  darkness,   and' 
Ae  carptivity  below.     When   w^e  survey  the  fosses,  the  tow- 
ers, the  double  and  triple  gates  placed  witti  iron,   we  cannot 
but  contemplate  with  liorn^r  and  sUt^prize  the  jealous  precaur 
rions  of  despotic  power.     We  behold  m  every  bar  and  wall^' 
Ae  unfeeafeing  agitation  of  its  suspicious  tWus,  and  the   ela- 
•     boi'ali'c^ntrivances'of itsunrelentmg  hate;  while  wecahtibt^^ 
but  rfdtnire'that  intfale  aversion  of  coiltinement,  and  love  of 
liberty,~which'h&vedaused  the  ingenuity  of   the  captive   to 
stirpasrfthat  of  his  oppressor,  and  lo  escape  not  with  statidi  tig 
sbch  accumulated  obstructions  from  this  cheerless  abbdt?  or 
*iserjtQddesp%in 
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AmoDs  the  persons  who  were  successful  in  making  thenr 
escape,  trie  author  mentions  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  in  the 
year  1 648.  Ihe  duke  had  been  suspected  of  a  design  to 
assassinate  cardinal  Mazarin,  which  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment. He  had  been  a  prisoner  five  years,  when  he  Ibund 
means  to  elude  his  guards  and  re-cover  his  liberty.  Tlie 
duke  had  interested  one  of  his  guards^  named  Vaugrimaut,  in 
his  favour.  Vaogrimaut  procured  cords  and  other  uecetsa* 
lies  for  bis  escape,  and  facilitated  a  correspondence  with 
bis  friends  at  Paris.  On  the  3 1st  of  Muy,  1648,  about 
soon,  when  the  guards  were  at  dinner,  five  resolute  and 
robust  accomplices,  in  the  pay  of  the  duke,  approached  the 
fbsft,  at  a  point  which  had  been  agreed  on  for  the  purpose; 
Fifty  horsemen  were  stationed  near.  On  the  dav  appointed, 
the  duke  descended  itito  an  exterior  gallery,  where  he  was 
pern^itted  to  walk.  Yaugrimaut,  who  used  to  dine  with  the 
other  guards,  made  some  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  went 
io  rejoin  the  duke  in  a  gallery  wh^re  he  was  walking  with 
an  officer  of  the  guard,  named  Laramie,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  his  charge.  On  leaving  the  guard  room,  Yaugrimaut 
took  the  precaution  of  shutting  two  or  three  doors  which 
communicated  with  the  gallery,  which  he  secured  with  bolts. 
Be  then  in  conjui^ction  with  th^  duke,  made  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  Laramie,  whom  they  instantly  gagged  i^nd  bound 
band  and  foot.  Yaugrimaut  descended  first,  and  alighted 
ivitbout  accident ;  the  duke  followed,  but  the  cord  by  which 
be  came  down,  was  too  short  for  the  purpose,  so  that  he 
bad  to  drop  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from   the 

{ground.  He  was  for  some  time  rendered  senseless  by  the 
all,  which  alarmed  the  five  men  who  were  standing  on  the 
other  side.  But,  when  he  caine  to  himself,  he  passed  a 
cord  round  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  was  drawn  to  the 
top  of  the  foss  by  the  help  of  his  associates.  He  was  im- 
mediately mounted  on  a  horse,  and  lost  no  time  in.  making 
bis  escape.  The  duke  remained  for  some  time  in  conceal* 
ment,  till  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  enabled  him  to  return 
to  the  capital,  and  to  revive  the  hopes  of  his  party.  In  l662 
be  made  his  peace  with  the  court.  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Candia'in  1669»  but  was  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie  by 
the  Turks^  who  cut  off  bis  headt  The  duke  de  Beaufort,  is 
asserted  without  any  proof  to  have  been  the  man  in  the  iron 
matky  who  was  confined  in  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite, 
Cardinal  de  Retz  was  kept  for  fifteen  months  a  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes.  He  was  at  first,  either  owio^  to  the 
orders  of  the  court  or  the  spontaneous  inhumanity  of  his  keep* 
crs  treated  with  great  severity.  He  was  kept  without  fire 
for  fif^en  days  during  the  coldest  season  of  the  year.    Jhe 
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1i0Mk  to  whom  the  cW ge  of  his  person  was  principally  com- 
mitted,  seems  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  agsravatmg  nis  mi* 
aery«  He  robbed  the  cardinal  of  his  lineo^  clothes  and  shoes, 
SO:  that  be  was  sometimes  obliged  to  lay  in  his  bed  for  ^igb^ 
or  tea  days  at  a  time,  for  want  of  clothes  to  pat  on.    To 
try  the  patience  of  his  prisoner^  he  once  began  to  dig  a 
araall  piece  of  ground  of  a  few  jrards  square,  in  the  court 
of  the  castle;  and^  when  the  cardinal  asked  him  what  he 
wras  going  to  do  with  the  ground,  he  replied  '  to  sow  aspara* 
gus,  in  order  to  regale  your  eminence  some  three  years  hence/ 
^Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  his  2uards^   the  cardinal 
found  means  to  elude  it  by  a  superior  share  of  subtlety  and 
penetration.  -  He  kept  up  a  regular  correspondehce  with 
His  friends,  ool7withslanding  the  mquent  change  and  num* 
ber  of  bis  guards.    The  cardinal  might  have  made  his  es- 
cape, and  some  of  his  friends  bad  prepared  the  way  for  the 
execution,  but  his  timidity  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  the 
attempt.    The  cardinal  was  however  some  time  after  remo- 
▼ed  to  the  oastle  of  NantB.    Here  he  at  last  was  brought 
to  the  KBoiiiuon  of  profiting  by  the  active  exertions  of  tiis' 
Irieads  to  insist  him  in  his  escape.     Having  lulled  the  vigi« 
lanceof  bis  guards  by  the  temptation  of  wine,  two  of  his 
faithfol  domestics  let  him  down  by  a  rope  from  the  battle* 
n«ents  of  the  terrace,  where  be  was  permitted  to  walk* 
When  he  bad   got  to  the  ground,  he  was  immediately 
snottdted  ofci  a  horse ;  but  the  cardinal  was  so  alarmed,  that. 
Using  aU  power  of  ilianaging  the  mettlesome  steed »  he  was 
ihrawn  off,  i^d  dislocated  his  shoulder  in  the  fall.    He  was 
igainoioaaied;:  knd  proceeded  in  the  utmost  consternation 
and  dismay.     JOuring  the  first  twelve  miles,  he  did  not  utter 
f  single  word,  thoogh   his  attendants  made  every  effort  to 
kee[i  up  bis  spirits,  and  preserve  his  resolution.    But  he 
coald  not  1^  brought  to  open  his  mouth  till  he  reached  the 
beat  where  the  duke  de  Brisao  and  the  chevalier  de  Seviffne' 
were  waiting  for  bim«    After  crossing  the  Loire,  they  had 
proceeded  for  two  leagues  on  fresh  horses,  without  the  car- 
dinal  having  expressed  the  least  sense  of  his  pain,  'when  on 
a  sudden  he  raised  ^he  most  piercing  shrieks,  and   declared 
that  his  loonies  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  hisjouruey. ' 
He  was  taken  from  his  horse,  and  placed  on  a  bank  near  the 
high  road.     He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a 
M.de  Lapoise,  whose  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  doqble 
moat.    After  he  had  been  five  hours  in  bed,  the  house* 
keeper  informed  him  that  a  party  of  horse  had  been  seien  in 
the  neighbourhood.    The  terrified  priest  instantly  begged 
Id  be  concealed  in  some  place  where  he  might  most  certainly 
•lude  the  search  of  bis  ememies.    He  was  accordingly  ler 
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dowahy  a  (rapdopr^nto  a  dungeoaundeyatonncr^atldifamiabal 
Vk^iih  a  small  supply  or  bread  aod;  wine*     U^re  hemas  aknost 
up  to  his  kiites  in  waier  aiio  mud  ;  aod  bad^iqc  nioe  h(MU» 
DO  very  coo) finable  residrnce.     Bui,  aieleveotst  rught^he 
•et  QUI  to  re^turn  to  Beaupreau,   t^e    seat  ot  hm:  i'rtendi  the 
dui^e  de  Brisac.     He  had  oot  gone  a.  leagu^^  before  he  again 
vttered  the  most  piercing  iuoaii»  u'ld  ^a^8  obliged  to  be  leAr 
pn-the  ground,  till  he  w^s  conveyed  ip  a  Df^ighbouring  farm- 
honse,  whese  he  xemained  concealed  iota  hay-dlack,  fromr 
€ight  in  ihemurning  till   five  in   the  eveniii^     When  liight 
l^es^an  to  set  in^  the  farmer  suiDaH>Qed/  the  cardtii^  from  biSL 
})lace  of  concealment^  and  pl^itd  j)im  qn   a  b«rse    behind: 
cineof  his  servants,  by  wiioni  he  wa^^safely^  conveyed   to 
l^eauprt-au,  the  seat  of  the  duke  de  Bri«ae;  and  afterwards  tOi 
Sloiiiaign  where  ihey  met  the  dukt  de  Retjs,  the  brother  of 
the  cardinal.  Here  the  cardia^l.Varm  from  which  be  hadsaf. 
fjere^  such  intoieri^bie  pain, i^?d:w4)iiqh  had? bcien  iiMudicipusIj  > 
treated  by  a  surgeonipf  thed^ke  d#   Ketz^was  found  bJacb 
as  ink  t'rpm  the  slioulder  to  tl^  elbpW';.  atid  be  continued  ar 
irrippl^  fur  the  remainder  of  bialt^*     In  order  to  a^ioid  th^ 
pursuit.  o£  the  co,ujrt«.  the  cardinaltafterivards  retired  to  Bel- 
lisl^,  which.  the;n  beJA^nged  to  thetdwked^  Helzw    In  bis  p8s<« 
sage  to  that  place,,  he  wag  aj^iqedt  by.  the  appeaianbe  of 
pome  suspicious  VJCsseU,    vrli^ch  obliged  bio^  to.  putt  back  to 
the  shore,  where  he  hid  him^lf  in  th^  ruiniofraa  old  churchy 
and  remained  buried  under. a, heap  of  tiles. and. rubbiBh.  fcoiB 
tioon  till  eight  at.  night.     Wh^n^  the  cardinal  andc  bis  frienda 
Reached  Beljiiilej  they   wer,e  afraid  of  havings  tp.atts'taio.  n 
ijjege  against  the  gpv^rniQent;  apd)  acc^rdini^ljr.  eeibarkdl 
on  board  a  fishing,  smack  in  tbq  disgiinifte  of  aailocs^  and  aftetf 
having  narrowly  e^scaped  being. taken  bya   fiiai;bary.  conairn 
they  arrived  at  Sebastian  in  Sp^M^iv     BMt.aaihey  came  here 
"^itl)p?ir  any  passports,,  which  wer-e  then  neQea$ary.both:by  se^ 
afid,  landi  a*<(<  ti^'d  be.nidest    such,  at  sAiapitsioua  appearam^Cj 
tj)ey  w^i^  told  by  the  officers  of  tbf  port^  tibat  il:  would  be 
•welj  lor  tlie.mif  they  were   npt.han^^d   the  nejcb  mornings' 
l^Mt  hapt^'ily.  the  cardinal  wa^.Hai^i^M.to  the  baroii  de  Vaite-^ 
"aJil^t  thi^  governor  of  Guipuscoa,  tlirough  wfaose  interest 
\i^  abtaii  ei  whati^ver  he  desir^ed^.    But  all*  he  dfimanded^  waa 
mgnllfy  t(i  convey  him  into  Italy^  After  bavins^  experienced 
aPQtheir  hair*bj<er)dth  escape  in»  the  forinv  of  ahipwi»ck,  be 
i;/ear.hed  the  capital  of  the  holy,  see,  where  he  only  re-» 
pnaini^d  about  three  muni's,  till  theidejaiboti  Popelnnqcento 
^]e  l^ntjie     Weary  at,  Ust.of  trav«;lling  ia  vadoua  disgui^enj. 
QV^.  tier.iqany  and  H/(i>lland»  ^*    and  sighing  for  repose 
ititer.  aui(;haJong  se.rit.t'jof  adycmtoiAes^.  the  cardinal  entevecl) 
^  ^<t^a^  wiih^tl^  ^i|rt  ^  ami:<ii2D4fiAtad  toutheteRtireitp^ 
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WlMiaiimi  of  ihcaroh bishopric  of  Paris*  When  he  secluded 
bimseU'  from  the  world,  bis  first  care  was  to  discharge  the  iitt- 
meoseclebts  which  he  had  contracted  ; — he  pailed  with  his 
largecstate^  and  reserving  to  l.imselfonly  a  moderate  annuity, 
"Very  honestly  (ibainiofied  the  remainder  to  bis  creditors.  Out 
of  the  income  which  he  slili  retained,  he  is^saidtoJiave  h^ea 
geoerous  to  his  friends,  bui  h  were  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
"which  aiai:ke(ithe  life  of  cardinal  dje  Retz^.  Ady^isity^.  as  is 
usually  the  case,  seeiiiti  r^tiier  lo  have  promoted  than  repress 
eedhis  amiable  qnahliesv 

;    Iti  the  third.v-oU4uie)i>f  this  work  we.havea  very,  interesting 

SM^countof  the  imprisonment,  escape  and  udveiUures,  of  Henry 

Maserest  die  Latnde.     Latude^  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  bit 

age,   bopii>}{   tu make   his  fortune  without   farther  trouble, 

Cohtrived  a  str^tasivm  lo  interest  Madame  Pompadour,  th^ 

mistress. of  L^nu^  XV\  in  bis  favour.     This  did  not  succeed  ; 

and  he  w^.putiisi^d  for  his  fbliy  and  presumption,  by  b^iug 

successively  confined  in  the  Bastille,  at  Viucenues,  Chareo-> 

toa^  and  Bice^re^ .    Flie  deoe(>tion  which  Latude  entieavoured 

t0  practise  on  Mndame  Fompa  our^  and  which  gav«  rise  to 

^be  misfarbuii«s(ot'  his   future    liiie,^  uas  the  following  :   He 

tfifomined  this  lady  whoythen.  riiied  Louis.  XV.  with  more 

than  sovereign  3W<ay,  thai,  two,  strangers,  Mrbose  conversationf 

be  had  ovisrheardiui  the  garcleii  of  the  Thsiileri^s,  proposect 

to  poison  her  by  means  04'  a  powder  which  she  was  in    the 

habit  of  using^  and  which  tvas  to   be  conveyed  to  her  t»  a 

packet  by  the  post*     After  wntmg  to  Madame  Pompadoup 

an  account  off  this  conspiracy,  he  obtained  an;  audience  ot 

thislady  in  hen  apart  mentsati  Vei  dailies,  wb^rehe  gave  her 

new  assurancii  of  hii.z  all     i(he  marchioness,' touched  with' 

ffratitude  oflBerMdMiim  a  piirse  oi  goixl ;   which  he  sire aisous« 

^refused-,  the  appearance  oh  h:sd1sintercs(edness^  wroiighf 

still  farther  on  the  lady's  !»eti6»bi4^ty  ;    aad  sl>e   desired    hiiii, 

when  he  went  awjay,^^a  lpa\5ehj!i,a*uiies!i  with  her  secretary. 

Latud&'retsrned'  to   Paris^  ei^i ted    with  t lie  success^  of  his 

plot^    and  flushed:  with  hope^      The  packet  anirved^  and  the^ 

iDHichioaess  immediately  ord^rt^d  an  experiuieni  of  its  ^)oi^ 

SDiiousrcontents  to  be  made  on  divers  animals;     But   the 

p<iwder  proved  quite  innocuous;  and  poor  Latude,  uho  was 

indulging  all  the- g«iy  aiitic*ipaiions  of  hope,  soon  found  uti- 

offirevof  the  police  at  his^doon,  who  conveyed    him    in  a 

fiacre  to  tiie  BaRtilie-.     Here  tie  was  subjected) to  the  strictest'. 

search ;    his-   clothes,   money,    pnpers,  jewels   were    taken 

fipomhioi^  and  be  was-  uivciiied.  in  asuii  of  rags,    which 

many  a  wretched  cap  live  had'  worn  before.  Hb   was   con« 

ducted  to  an  apartment  in  a  corner-tower>;  two  iron   doors 

ivfie«hi|t  upoobim^  aii4  he  was  left  tq  iiis  cwa  redeem 
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tioDs.    The  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  Iteutenarit^ge^  ^ 
aeral  of  police,  M.  Berrier,  who  was  interested  by  the  can*' 
dour  of  Lalude^  and  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct  which  meritr^ 
ed  any  severity  of  punishment.     He  promised  to  exert  bis  in* 
ierest  with  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour  to   procure   hit 
liberty^  but  fouhd  her  inexorable  to  hi9  request.     Latude  was 
afterwards  lodged   with   another  prisoner,    named  Joseph 
Abuzaglo^  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  had  been  delected  in  carrying 
on  a  sectet  correspondence  with  the  court  of  London^  and 
thrown  into  the  Bastille.    Abuzaglo  appears  to  have  possess^ 
^d  tome  esthnable  qualities ;  but  as  he  had  a  wife  and  children 
with  whom  be  was  prevented  from  maintaining  any  correal 
pondencej  he  bore  his  confinement  with  less  fortitude  than 
Latude,      They    mutually  promised   that  be    who  should^ 
first, obtain  bis  liberty  should  incessantly  strive  to  procure  that 
of  tbeotber.  After  a  lapse  of  about  four  months  two  turnkeys 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  one*  of  them 
,  told  Jjatude  that  he   had  received  orders  for  his  discharge. 
Cut  he  had  hardly  passed  the  threshold,  before  he  learned 
that  he  was  to  be  removed  to  the  castle  ofVincennes.    Thus 
despair  succeeded  ia'a  moment  to  the  anticipati#Q  offree^ 
dom  and  of  happiness.  He  learned  that  Abuzaglo  had  a  abort 
time  after  this  been  set  at  liberty;  but  thinking  that  he  should 
ioon  be  fprgottet)  by  his  companion^   l^atude  felt  but  little 
interested  in  the  news.  .' 

•  Latude  soon  after  fell  sick  in>  his  new  prison.  <  M.  Berrier 
eame  to  console,  him,  but  the  despair  of  procuringhis  liberty 
long  retarded  his  recovery.  The  glimmering  possibility  of 
making  hjs  escape  at  last  rousedhim  from  hjs  torpor^  andres* 
toredthe  activity  of  his  enterprising  mind..  He  every  day 
saw  an  old  priest  walking  in  a  garden  belondng  to  the  castle^ 
who  was  confined  there  on  a  charge  of  Jansenism.  The 
^bbede  Saint-Sauveur  had  permission  togonmd  dispute  with, 
this  prisoner  as  often  as  he.  pleased ;  and  be  ofteo^embraced 
the  opportunity.  The  Jansenist  was  also  wont  4o  act  aa  a 
schoolmasterto.the  children  ofthe  officers  in  the  castle;  and 
the  abbe  and  the  children  used  to  go  backwards  aiid  forwards 
without  exciting  any  particular  observation.  At  the  time 
when  the  Jansenist  was  taking  his  walks^  Latude  bad  permit* 
sion,  from  the  interest  of  M.  iferrier,  to  walk  in  an.  adjoining 
garden  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time  for  tbe  benefit  of  his 
health.  Two.tuml^ys  used  to  come  to  his  chamber  and  coii«. 
duct  him  below;  one  day,  being  resolved  at  all  adrentures  to 
escape^  the  door  of  his  apartment  was  hardly  opened  before  be 
flew  down  the  stair  case^  and  was  at  the  bottom^beforetheturnT 
keys  thought  of  pursuing  him.  He  barred  one  of  the  doon 
bebind^in  order  to  cut  off  the  comm:Haicatiofi  with  tbeiutST 
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keys  while  he  executed  hi»  purpose.  He  had  ^our  sentiqeU 
to  pass ;  ^he  first  was  stationed  at  the  gate  which  l^d  into  the 
court;  he  knocked;  the  door  is  opened;  Latude  eagerly 
asks  for  the  abbe  Saiiit-Sauveur.  *  Our  priest/  s^ys  the  senti- 
nel, '  has  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  garderj  for  these  Jwa 
hours/  Latude  pursued  his  course  witti  the  sanfie  velocity  j 
ikl  the  extremity  of  the  arch  below  the  clock,  another  senti-. 
uel  was  in  his  way.  He.  inquires  how  long  tlieabbe  Saint- 
Sauveur  had  been  gone  ?  the  man  answered  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  oialter,and  let  him  pass  ;  the  same  question 
was  put  to  another  at  the  other  side  of  the  draw-bridge,  who 
fiaid  that  he  had  not  seen  him,  but  expected  to  see  him  sooti. 
In  a  transport  of  joy  he  goes  up  to  the  fourth  and  last  Senti- 
nel, of  whom  he  makes  similar  enquiries,  and  is  suffered 
to  pass  without  farther  observation.  It  was  on  the  fifth  of 
June  1750,  that  Latude  made  his  escape  after  a  detention  of 
nine  months  at  Vincennes.  He  struck  oflTinto  the  corn-fields 
and  vineyards;  and  deviated  as  much  as  possible  from  the' 
high  road  till  he  arrived  at  Paris.  Here  the  sanguine 
and  ill  founded  expectations  of  Latude  again  proved  fatal  to 
his  liberty.  He  imagined  that  the  marchioness  de  Pompa- 
dour woiild  be  interested  ia  his  favour,  if  he  made  her  the 
object  of  his  confidence  and  the  depositary  of  his  secret.'  He 
prepared  a  memoir  to  the  king,  and  which  after  stating  bis 
assurance  of  the  generous  forgiveness  of iMadam.e  |:*ompa» 
.dour  and  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the  king,^  he  finished  by 
pointing  out  the  place  of  his  conctahneftt.  SucH'^anfid^nce 
should  have  procured  his  pardon ;  btit,  instead  ofthis,  he 
was  immediately  reconducted  to  theBarstille,  He  was  how* 
ever  told  that  this  was  only  to  discover  the  mode  of  his  esrrape* 
from  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  that  the  other  prisoners  might 
be  prevented  from  following  his  example  ;  orthat  they  might 
know  whether  any  blame  attached  to  the  fidelity  of  his  guards. 
Latude  ingenuously  confesed  every  thing  relative*  to  his 
^escape;  but  this  did  not  procure  his  enlargement;  he  was 
thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  a  severity  of 
treatment  beyond  what  he  had  hitherto  experientied.'  ter- 
rier appeared  anew  to  sooth  his  regrets  and  alleviate 
his  distress.  ^e  ordered  .that  the  food  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  the  same  as  before,  and  that  he  should  be  s^uppiied 
with  books,  pens,  paper  and  ink.  Latude  made  the  best  of 
these  resources  to  alleviate  his  chagrin,  but  at  the  end  of  six 
months  his  patience  forsook  him,  and  in  a  moment  of  bitter- 
ness, he  had  the  imprudence  to  write  the  following  lines  in 
one  of  the  books  which  were  lent  him  ; 
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Sam  esprit  et  sans  a^em^ns/ 

Sans  etre  ni  belle  nj  neuve, 
En  France  on  pcut  avoir  le  premier  des  cnfans  i 

La  Pompadour  en  est  la  preuve. 

As  all  the  books  which  werelent  to  any  of  the  prisoners  were 
scrapulously  examined  wuenthey  were  returned,  one  of  the 
toicnkeys  no  sooner  observed  this  writing  in  the  margin  than 
be  instantly  shewed  it  to  the  com mandant/named  John  LebeU 
This  incident  could  add  little  to  the  horrors  which  Latode  ex- 
perienced ;  but  it  contributed  to  their  prolongation.  He 
was  confined  for  eighteen  months  in  his  dismal  dungeon, 
"before  M.  Berrier  dared  ,to  place  him  in  a  less  wretched 
part  of  the  prison.  He  also  procured  permission  for  him 
to  have  a  servant  in  his  room ;  this  ofier  was  readily  em*' 
braced  by  Latude. 

The  domestic^  who  was  accordingly  engaged  rnthescrviee 
of  Latude,  proved  to  be  a  kind  sympathising  creature,  who 
made  every  effort  to  diminish  the  miseries  of  his  situation. 
But  the  air  of  the  prison  was  soon  found  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  this  faithful  menial;  and  his  master  was  the  sad 
spectator  not  only  of  his  sickness  but  his  death.  The  gene- 
rous and  humane  M.  Berrier  now  procured  another  compani* 
on  for  t.atude,  who  was  almost  of  the  s^me  age  wivh  himself^ 
guilty.ofa  similar*  crime,  find  the  victim  of  a  similar  persecu- 
tiqh.  This  .unforttinale  companion  of  Latude  was  called 
d'Alegr^^.who  bad  been  imniured  for  three  years  in  the  Bai* 
tille  tor  tk^^  crime  of  having  given  a  little  wholesome  admo- 
iiition  to  the  mistress  pf  the  king,  who  bad  been  long  ac- 
.  customed  to/noihing  but  the  servility  of  adulation.  This 
young  man  was  quite  dejected  by  the  pressure  of  his  suffer- 
ings, while  Latude  preserved  his^ intrepidity  and  resolution, and 
.meditated  a  n^vv  and  bolder  project  of  escape.  We  shall 
liaakeno  apology  for  detailing  at  length  the  execution  of  this 
singular  advfnture,  in  which  that  love  of  liberty,  which  is  an 
innate  principle  of  our  nature,  surmounted  obstacles  which 
seemekl  insuperable  by  the  genius  and  fortitude  of  man. 

Latude  could  not  hope  to  make  his  escape  through  the 
giites  of  the  Bastille,  as  the  multiplied  obstacles  rendered  it  a 
physical  impossibility.  His  only  hope  centered  in  reaching 
the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  and  ii  thence  contriving  the 
means  of  a  descent.  I'here  was  indeed  i'l  the  apartment  of 
the  two  friends  a  chimney  which  ran  up  the  side  of  a  tower, 
but,  like  all  those  in  the  Bastille,  it  was  fortified  by  gratings 
and  bars,  so  as  hi  8ome  places  hardly  to  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  smoke*  If  they  could  even  reach  the  fop  of  this  tower, 
they  had  afterwards  to  encounter  an  abyss  of  two  bun- 
dled feet  deep;  at  the  bottom  of  which  Was  a  foss,  commanded 
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l^y   an'  exceeding  high  wall,  which  they  would  still  have  to 
scale.     Besides  this  they  had  neither  tools  nor  materials  pro- 
per for  the  purpose;  they  were  narrowly  watched  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  But  these  dangers  and  iinpediinenti 
•ervedonly  to  stimulate  the  enterprizing  genius  of  Latude, 
Seneath  Ine  flooring  of  his  apartment,  he   found  that  there 
IV  as  an  empty  space  of  about  four  feet,-  this  cavity,  by  tneanr 
of  squares  dexterously  removed  and  replaced    again,  was  to 
«erve  as  a  reeeptable  for  the  materials^  with  wjiiqh  his  escape 
was  to  be  accomplished.     The  prisoners  had  in  their  apart- 
ment a  folding  tal)le,which  was  joined  by  two  iron  hinges  ;by 
cbntinued  friction  of  these  on  the  stone,  they  formed  a  couple 
of  tools,  which  were  principally  employed  in  detaching  the 
iron  grating  ID  the  chimney,  and  in  raising  a  square  of  the 
floor.     In  a  trunk,  which  Latnde  was  still  suffered  to  retain, 
he  had  a  considerable  stock  of  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
drawers^  stockings.  8cc.    Of  thjese  they  set  about  unravelling 
Ihre  threads,  in  order  to  form  lines.  They  separated  thesing^Jc 
threads  and  tied  one  to  another,  and  made  of  them  a  certaia 
number  of  balls,  each  containing  fifty  threads  of  sixty  feet 
in  length.     They  twisted  these  into  a  cord  of  fifty  feet  long^ 
with  which  they  formed  aladdcr  of  twenty  feet.  ThisservedtO' 
support  them  while  they  were  employed  in   removing  the 
bars  and  projections  of  iron  in  the  chimney.     This  took  tlieui. 
above  six  months  of  cvntinual  toil,  and  during  the  pperation 
they  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  into  the  most  torturing 
positions,  and  seldom   came  down   without   bloody   hands. 
The  iron  bars   were  fixed  in    a  very   hard  cement,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  soften  By  moistening    with  saliva  the 
holes  which  they  made.     They  thought  themselves  happr 
when  ID  the  space  of  a  night  they  had  removed  a  quantity  of 
cement  hardly  exceeding  the  breadth  of  a  hair. 

They  next  occupied  themselves  in  constructing  a  ladder  of 
wood,  which  was  necessary  to  mount  from  the  foss  to  the  pa- 
rapet, and  from  the  parapet  into  the  garden  of  the  governor.^ 
This  was  Co  be  five  and  twenty  feet  high.  To  this  purpose 
they  devoted  some  of  th^  billets  which  were  allowed  them  for 
firing,which  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long.  Out  of 
an  iron  candlestick  Latu^e  forn^ed  a  sort  of  saw,  and  he  ground 
«  small  piece  of  steel  into  a  knife;  with  this  saw,  the  knife, 
and  the  two  instruments  which  were  formed  out  of  the  hinges 
|hey  cut  the  billets  ii^to  shape.  These  they  contrived  pegs 
and  Joints  to  fasten  together,  as  well  as  holes  for  the  staves. 
For  the  ladder  was  formed  of  only  one  upright  piece  in  the 
(;e«tre,  and  the  staves  were  fixed  across,  and  fastened  by  pegs. 
Tlie  ladder  had  twenty  staves  of  fifteen  inches  each  ;  and  at 
tii«  €eolrai  piece  was  three  inches  wide,  ea&h  stave  projected 
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six  indies  on  ^acb  sidea  In  proportion  as  thej  finished  iheui 
preparations  they  concealed  them  in  the  cavity  beneath  the 
fioor.  They  next  engaged  in  the  forhiatioa  oi  the  ladder  by 
which  they  were  to  descend  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  which 
could  not  he  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  Thii 
they  formed  by  unravelling  their  shirts^  napkins,  nightcaps, 
stockings,  dra\Vers>  handkerchief!i,and  in  short  all  the  linen  ot 
silk  which  ihey  had  in  theit  possession.  When  they  had  got 
together  a  sufficient  quantity  of  balis^  they  employed  the  night 
m  twisting  the  threads  into  a  cord. 

Round  the  towers  of  the  Bastille  th^re  Waji.ii  projecting 
ledge  of  three  or  f*our  feet,  from  which  the  long  ladder  by  , 
wjiich  they  were  to  descend^  would  hang  loose  and  fluctuate 
in  the  air ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  b^st  organised 
head  to  turn  giddy  with  fright.     In  order  to  obviate  this  in- 
ifonvenietice  and  prevent  either  of  them  from  falling  off  and 
b^ing  dashed  to  pieces,  they  fornied  d  second  rope  of  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet   in  length,  by  which  they  might 
be  better  secured  in  their  descent.     They  afterwards  made 
several  other  smaller  ropes  in  order  to  attach  the  ladder  to  the 
breech  of  acannon^and  for  other  unforeseen  eiliergenci^s^  The 
fifth  of  February  1756  was  the  day  that  they  fixed  for  their 
escape.     Latude  filled  a  leathern  portmanteau  with  a  change 
of  dress  for  himself  and  his  associate,  and  with  two  crampa 
of  iron,  in  order  to  force  a  way,  if  it  should  be  necessaryj^ 
tfarough  the  wall  which  separated  the  fossof,  the  Bastille  from 
that  of  the  gate  Saint  Antony  through  wtiich  they  were  to 
pass.     They  had  no  sooner  supped  than  Latude  first  mounted 
the  chimney,  and  after  being  almost  stifled  with  soot  and  gra- 
zed to  the  quick  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  arrived  at  the 
top.    He  then  letdown  a  cord  to  which  d'Alegre  attached  tlie 
portmanteau,  which  was  drawn  up  without  any  difficulty^  and 
thrown  on  the  platform  of  the  prison*     Latude  drew  up  in    . 
the  same  manner  the  wooden  ladder^  and   iron^  which  they 
had  provided  in  order  to  pierce  the  wall  of  the  foss  if  it  should 
be  necessary.     D'Alegre  now  ascended  the  chimney,   and 
rejoined  his  companion  ;  and  they  both  alighted  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Bastille.  They  fastened  the  long  rope  ladder  by 
one  of  the  ends  to  the  frame  of  a  c^non,  fornied  the  rest 
into  a  ball,  and  let  it  drop  gently  to  the  ground^     Latude 
now  fixed  the  long  cord  round  his  body,  and  passed  i^  over 
a  sort  of  pulley  without  a  wheel;  so  that  d'Alegre  gradually 
loosened  it  in   proportion  to  his  descent.     Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  Latude  fluctuated  in  the  air  every  step  he 
took ;  but  he  succeeded  ip  reaching  the  foss  without  any  ac- 
cident.    D'Alegre  next  let  down  the  portmantea:u,  8Cc. ;  and 
then  began  to  descend  himself^  whii;:K  he  did  with  less  diffi[- 
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"culty^  because  Laiude  held  the  end  of  the  ladder  with  all  hia 
strength ;  ivhich  prevented  it  from  vacillating  so  much  aa 
before.  When  the  two  companions  had  both  got  to  the  hot-* 
tom>  they  heard  a  sentinel  walking  at  a  few  yards  distance 
from  where  they  stood.  Instead  of  mounting  the  parapet^  and 
e^aping  by  the  garden  of  the  governor  as  they  first  designed, 

'they  proceeded  directly  to  the  wall  which  separated  the  fosa 
of  the  Bastille  from  that  of  the  gate  Saint  Antony ;  and  went 
instantly  to  work  with  their  irons  in  order  to  force  a  passage 
through  to  the  other  side.  In  the  spot  in  which  they  were 
thus  employed,  they  were  up  to  their  armpits  in  water  ;  in 
which  they  remained  during  nine  hours,  till  they  were  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  benumbed  with  cold.  They  had 
hardly  begun  tp  loosen  the  stones  of  the  w^ll,  than  they  be« 
held  a  patrol  walking*  about  twelve  feet  above.  The  lantern, 
ivhich  nie  held  in  his  ban^^  threw  its  glare  on  the  spot  where 

"  they  stood^  and  they  had  no  other  means  of  eluding  detectioa 
than  by  dipping  their  heads  under  water.  .This  manoeuvre 
they  were  obliged  to  repeat  every  half  hour. 

At'lengtb>  after  incredible  exertion,  which  nothing  but  the 
ardent  hope  of  recovering  their  libertv  could  have  enabled 
them  to  undergo,  they  had  perforated  a  hole  in  the  wall,, 
which  was  four  feet  and  a  half  thick,  large  enough  for  a  mati 
to  passr  At  thia  moment  they  forgot  their  sufferings  and 
their  toils,  and  their  hearts  beat  high  with  joy ;  but  as  they 
were  passing  the  foss  Saint  Antoine  in  order  to  get  into  the 
road  to  Bercy,  they  bad  still  to  encounter  fresh  perils  and 
toils.  The^  both  fell  into  an  aqueduct,  which  ran  in  the 
middle,  which  was  ten  feet  deep  in  water  and  two  in  mud. 
Nothing  but  the  vigorous  activity  of  Latude  could  have  sav* 
ed  them  on  this  occasion.  He  seized  his  companion  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  and  thus  forced  him  ta  the  other  side. 
Just  as  the  clocks  struck  6ve,  they  had  paWd  the  foss  and 

^{otinto  the  high  road.  Transported  with  joy  they  embraced 
each  other,  and  knelt  down  to  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being,whose  mercy  had  conducted  them  through  such  an  e^* 
traordinary  tissue  of  perilous  adventure.  They  nei^t  proceed- 
ed io  change  their  dress;  and  began  to  feel  all  the  torpefying 
effects  of  cold  to  a  degree  beyond  what  they  had  experiea^ 
ced  during  the  nine  successive  hours  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  in  making  a  breach  ^  in  ih^e  wall,  and  above  their 
mtddle  in  the  water  of  the  foss.  After  having  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  for  some  time  in  Paris,  d'Alegre  tra- 
Telled  to  Brusseh  in  disguise,  whitheir  he  was  soon  atter  fol- 
lowed by  his^riend  ;  but  Latude  had  no  sooner  reached  this 
capital  of  the  then  Austrian  Netherlands  than  he  learned  that 
kii  associate  ia  misfortune  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  lisle. 
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He  was^eeply  affected  by  this  newi,  and  niinde  the  heUf,^ 
his  w«v  iato  llf>llar>d9  where  he  cx-perieqced  . the  ultnofiFt  w- 
-digenoe  and  distress;  which  were  indeed  occfiftionraily  relier-  . 
cdby  the  compassion  of  parttcular  iiidivickiachi,  «ucb  «3  PfO- 
•vidence  seeras  to  sprinkle  over  every  pan  <*f  the  i«ir<MrM»  as 
the  instrumeritsoF  his, benevolence  in  ai-lieviarliing  the  VHMii» 
and  the  misfortune«i  of  his  creatures.  But  even  ia  Holhmd 
Latude  was  not  free  from  the  persecution  of  iVIaclaaie  PcHn- 

{mdour^  or  the  vigilant  intri^esof  the  FreDch  police.     His 
eiterswere  intercepted,  his  retreat  discovered^  rntereetwas 
Bfiade  with  the  government  of  Holland  to  have  his  person  $&•  ^ 
cured  ;   and  the  poor  suiKefer  was  i^ain  lodged  in  the  Bas« 
tille.     Irons  were  placed  on  histeet  and  wrjsts,  and  he  wa* 
confined  in  a  dungeon  with  only  a  hairdiul  of   stranr   for  hia 
bed.     For  forty  successive  montitfi  he  was  detained  In   tlii»» 
miserable  situation.  ^  The  ceil  in  wtiicb  he  ^was   placed  waa 
much  infested  by  rats,  which  he  contrived  jal  ^ast  to  domes* 
ticate  and  tame.     The  aocoant  which    is  grven   of  this  at- 
tempt  is  curious  and  interesting;  but  we  must  refer  on r^ea- 
d^rs  to  the  book  itself  for  the  details.  ^  Suffice  it  to   jay  that 
this  constituted  the  only  source  of  amusement  wbieb  Lat«)de  . 
« experienced  during  the   long  period  of  his  cafNtivity.     In 
1764  Latude  was  again  removed  from   the  Bastille  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  from  which  he  once  oaone  r^ade  bis  es- 
cape/but  his  ill  fortune^  as  usual,  soon  followed  on  the  heels 
of  his  good;  he  was  again  arrested  and  again  doomed  to  ex* 
perience  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  he  loved^  but  oi^  which 
he  had  tasted  so  soiall  a  share.     He  was  afterwards  trans- 
.ferred  by  the  orders  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  who  had  b^en  in- 
duced to  believe  that  he  was  mad^  to  the  hospital  of  Chiuren* 
ton^  which  at  that  time  set-ved   as  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  ^ 
Here  he   bad   the  mistortune^to  hear  of  his    old   friend 
d'Alegre,  whose  saffermgs  had  actually  xleprived  him  of  his 
reason.     Latude  procured  an  interview  with  him  ;  ^le  M\  oq 
his  neck  and  we|)t;  but  d^Ategre  had  lost  the  powei  of  recollec' 
tion.  He  pushed  away  hisold  compatiion  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  surprise.  1  am  LAtade,  says  his  friend,  who  assisted  yo9 
in  escaping;  from  the  Basftille,d6  not  you  reoaember  me  7  With 
It  ^astly  stare  and  tone  of  terror,  d*Alegre  replied,'  Aon  !}e 
aSM  Dieu  !*  *  No  !  i  am  God  Almighty*   This  was  too  much 
for  the  empathising  Latude;  hisheart^was  ready  to  burst 
^|th  ^ief ;  he  sighed,  and.  hurried  from  th«  spot.    Od  the 
5th  #t  June,  1777,  Latude  was  set^  ut  hberty  by  an  ^rder  of 
the  minister  Amdot^but  the  demon  of  despotism  had  not  yel 
ceased  to  trouble  iiis  reposie.   He  had  set  oat  for  Montagnae 
his  native  place,  but  was  again  arrested  in   his  way   and 
immiNred  to  the  ^\%ofx  of  tfaa  Bicetre>  where  he  was  kapt  for 
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JtBtB  OD  bread  and  vater^  and  did  not  fuHy  recover  bit 
liberty  and  iiidepei]ideDce  till  the  year  1784>  after  a  total  pe* 
riod  of  fire-and-lhif  ty  years  of  misery  and  imprisonment* 
The  baron  Ureteail  obtained  for  him  'a  pension  of  about 
sixteen  pounds  a  yeaif  from  Louis  XVI.  This  trivial  indem** 
nity  for  the  tyranny  and  injustice  which  be  had  experienced 
was  increased  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  1789* 
Such  is  the  singular  history  of  Latude^  wlych  cannot  be  re« 
garded  as  devoid  of  instruction  or  of  interesl*  It  shews  what 
almost  insuperable  diffic^ltiesmay  be  overcome  by  the  mind^ 
when  all  its  powers  are  directed  to  one  object  aud  resolutely 
bent  on  the  execution.  His  escape  from  the  Bastille^  com* 
pared  with  the  accumulated  difficulties  which  he  had  to  ett«* 
counter^  and  the  slender  means  which  he  possessed  for  the 

Kurpose^the  terrors  of  the  undertakiug^and  the  courage  which 
e  displayed  miistbe  regarded  as  a  singular  instance  of  the 
moU  heroic  enterprise  and  adventure*  His  example  may 
well  be  employed  to  inspire  hope  in  thedesponding^constancy 
in  the  wavering,  and  resolution  in  the  timid*  It  shews  how 
.  much  physical  suffering  may  be  endured  by  thebodyj  where 
it  is  inhabited  by  an  energetip  mind^  the  vigour  of  which 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  oppression  which  it 
has  to  sustain,  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to  encounterj  and 
the  perilt  which  tt  is  required  to  brave» 


Art.  Vllf. — Beytrage  zur  befdrderung  dcr  Humanitat,  t^c^. 
He/^  to  the  Promotion  of  Humanity,  and  pariicularly  of  a 

pure  Bertevoknce  between  the  different  Sects  of  Christians. 

By  P.  J.  H.Hoogen,  Firtt  vol.    Bvo,    Duisburg.     1805, 

Art.  IX.— Die  FolhschuUn,  i^c.  "*  ; 

Nationql  Schools  not  eccksiastical,  but  political  Institu^ 
tionSf  mth  a  particular  Reference  to  the  Prussian  Province* 
in  fVtstphoRaJ    Views,  Hopes,  and  Wishes  of  a  Catholic 

i  Teacher  of  Religion.    Bva.     1805* 

Akt.  X.—JFitymiithige  unterschung,  Sf€. 

JEree  Enquiry  into  th  Provincial  Schools,  as  an  Affair  of 
State,  by  a  Friend  of  Truth.    Bvo.    Quicklinburg.    1805. 

WE  shall  include  the  notice  of  these  three  works  in  one 
article.  The  subject  of  education^  ^d  the  discipline  ^and 
inanagement  of  schools,  have,  happily  fi)r  our  times^begua 
to  excite  general  interest ;  and,  as  mi£bt  be  especied.  have 
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encouraged  a  host  of  writers  of  all  descriptions  to  empfojr 
their  peD»  on  the  occasion.  The  author  of  the  ^first  work 
says  that'  the  iiDprovemeni  of  institutions  for  public-instruc- 
tion will  no  where  meet  with  fewer  impediments,  than  where 
the  most  complete  religious  toleration  is  the  principle  of  the 
government/  He  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  Prussian  go* 
ternmentj  which  has  long  been  a  pattern  to  others  in  this 
respect^  will  not  be  backward  in  exhibiting  an  example  of 
this  improremenl*  '  In  such  a  stale/  says>  M;  Hoog'eni 
'  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  can  e^xcite  no  alarm*  That 
illumination^  which  is  the  re&ultof  moral  and  useful  instruct 
tion,  is  the  support  of  the  Htatey  and  of  the  general  welfare/ 
The  author  ctearlj  discerns  with  what  this  iUuminatioit 
should  begin,  and  whither  it  should  tend.  He  does  tool  re^ 
tommend  an  unreasonable  and  sudden  burst  of  lights  or  any 
rash  and  frivolous  change.  He  does  not  wish  to  profabe 
l^rhat  it  holy,  nor  to  degrade  what  is'  serious^  He  is  not 
l^nxious  to  turn  religion  into  a* cold  and  lifeless  system  of 
ethical  prudence  ;  he  is  rather  studious  to  elevate'  the  true 
dignity  of  man,  and  to  make  all  citizens  wise  enough;  under 
the  guidance  of  religion,  to  do  their  doty  and  be  morally* 
happy*  Such  iUumination  can  certainly  never  be  too  gene- 
iral ;.  and  the  attempt  to  promote  it  can  be  opposed  onty  by 
ignorance  and  malevolence.  The  most  terrible  conJ«quence^ 
may  arise  from  the  want  of  such  popular  instruction.  In 
order  to  promote  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  religious  teachers, 
to  be  tm wearied  in  inculcating  religious  toleration.  It  is 
bnly  where  this  prevails  that  religious  establishments  can  be 
j^rmanentiy  improved.  This  must  prepare  the  way  for  the 
moral  illumination  of  the  people.  The  public  instructioii  of 
the  Country  should  be  a  legislative  pi*ovision  for  every  citi- 
zen ;  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  sttsiCf  and  independent 
of  all  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  opinions.  The  author  ex- 
hibits a  Warm  and  faithful  but  not  exaggerated  pictai-e  af 
such  a  sepuration ;  and  he  proceeds  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  unipn.  .  Many  of  these 
difficulties  Ire,  alas  !  in  the  teachers  themselvesji  by  wj^tpui 
the  beneficent  views  of  the  government  should  be  executed. 
^ The  pre^nt  sysltem/  says  he,  'of  popular  education  is  a 
moral  enormity.'  We  have  then  a  description  of  a  catholie^ 
and  a  protestaht  school,  as  they  are  usually  conducted^ 
We  find  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  schools.  For  the  young  he  recomnietids  only  a  small' 
portion  suited  lo  their  apprehension ";  for  the  catechumens? 
^nd  older  scholars,  k  useful  extract  containing  every  thing 
tvhich  is  instructive  and  important  to  the  whole  body  of 
c^risttan^;  imd  which  may  promote  the  practice  H  cbri^ti* 
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linity*  The  cbrUtian  instruction,  which  should  be  delivered 
ih  such  schools,  should  imprint  on  the  hearts  of  the  chil^ 
dren  of  all  denominations,  the  general  principles  of  christi« 
anitj,  independent  of  all  doctrinal  distinctions.  The  second 
essay  breathes  the  most  comprehensive  charity.  It  begins 
vith  shewing  how,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus> 
which  embraces  every  moral  excellence  that  can  adorn^; 
exalt  or  perfect  rational  man,  which  connects  the  whole  hu-> 
man  race  as  the  children  of  one  common  father,  reoounte 
has  been  had  to  the  arms  of  terror  and  of  persecution; 
which,  instead  of  promoting  its  diffusion^  have  defeated  the 
beneBcence  of  its  operations. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  says  the  author,  or  rcjigibn^ 
IS  the  best  source  of  human  happiness*     The  whole  creatiooi 
breathes  the  feeling  of  joy.     Even  the  gospel  h  the  clear 
expression  of  asocial,  oonsbling,  and  exhilarating  benevo^ 
lence.    The  founder  of  Christianity  came  to  re-establish  the 
neglected  and  forgotten  dignity  of' man,   to  dry  up  the  tears 
of  misery,  to  dispel  the  slavery  of  fear^  to  efect  the  king, 
dom  of  God  in  every  heart  on  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect 
religion  of  which  man  is  capable.     Humanity  in  its   pu^ 
rest  sense  is  its  name.    Jesus  laid  the  ground>work  df  human 
reformation  in  the  principle  of  reason,  as  it  came  from  God, 
and  of  truth,  as  it  could  come  only  from  heaven  ;   and  hi»r 
unvitiated  doctrine  will  never  cease  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  genial  ilame  of  faith,  hope  and  love  ^n  the  breast  of^ 
man.     The  christian  religion  has  a  principal  reference   to 
the  internal  constitution  of  man.    Its  object  was  to  establish 
the  sovereignty  of  truth  in  the  soul.     The  external  form  of 
Christianity  is  so  wisely  contrived,  that  it  will  adapt  itself  to 
every  political  constitution.     It  is  a  law  addressed  only  to^ 
the  conscience  arid  the  heart.  ^  It  interferes  not  with  any 
civil  regulations;  and  there  is   no  modification  of  civil  go« 
yernment  which  may  not  be  benefited  by  its  presence'in  the 
heart.     All  political  incorporation  tends  only  t6  vitiate  and 
debase   the  christian  doctrine.    The  more  any  particular 
form  of  it  is  connected  with  temporal  distinction,  profit,  or 
advantage^  the  more  the  doctrine  itself  must  lose  its  spirituat 
influeace  on   the  heart  and   life.     For  Christianity  is  not  a 
religion  pf  outward  form,  b«l  of  inward  peace,  integrity, 
and  joy.    To  attach  interested  consideration  or  political  dif- 
ference to  any  particctlar  forQQr,is  to  abstract  the  attention  from 
the  essence  of  the  doctrine,   and  to  make  the  moral  excel* 
lence  of  the  conduct  subordinate  to  th^  hypocritical  profes- 
sion of  the  lips.     Keligion  is  a  principle  in  the  heart  sway- 
ing the  affections  and  the  Jife  ;  and  to  view  it  in  any  other' 
light,  or  to  teach  it  as  something  mo^re  or  c^ometlung  less  thsitsf 
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this,  ifiio  neglect  its  practical  efficacy,  to  depress  it  into  tb6 
dregs  of  hypocrisy,  or  lo  sublime  it  into  the  fumes  of  soper- 
fltition. 

The  author  of  the 'Free  Enquiry,'  asks^  what  our  stales 
have  hit^herto  done  to  promote  papular  instruction  V  The 
answer  contains  an  account  of  known  ahd  familiar  events 
with  complaints  of  failures  and  abuses  which  have  oflert  beea 
repealed,  and  with  many  good  wishes  ex  pressed  in  a  flat  and 
insipid  diction.  The  author  had  his  eye  more  particularly 
on  the  Prussian  states  ;  with  the  schools  in  which,  with  their 
defects  and  recent  improvements  he  seems  to  be  but  imper* 
jpectly  acquainted. 

Tb^se  works,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  prove  that  the 
great  object  of  popular  instruction  and  national  schools  oo 
cupies  the  attention  of  many  persons  on  the  continent;  and 
thst  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  people  has  at. 
tracted  the  notice  of  gbvernraents,  which  were  once  but  too 
indifferent  to  such  consideration.  If  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Whitbread  lately  iutroduc;ed  into  the  house  of  commons 
should  pass  into  a  law,  this  country  will  exhibita  plan  of 
national  instruction,  which  will  deserve  the  imitation  of 
every  civilized  nation  in  the  w^rld. 


Art.  XI.— For/tt^s/5^  Rt$a^  btscrtfoen  i  Breftilly  S^c*  6fc, 

Travels  in  PortugaUin  Letters  to  a  Friend;  by  C.  J.Rudcrs. 
First, Part.  IBOo.  Hvo.  Stockholm. 

TWIS  volume  contains  fifteen  letters,  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  voyage  from  the  coast  of  S>reden  through  the 
Sound  to  Portugal,  his  stay  at  Lisbon,  and  his  excursions  into 
the  country>  particularly  to  Setubal  and  Cinlra.  The  style 
of  buildings  in  those  parts  of  Lisbon  which  were  erected  af- 
ter the  earthquake  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  reniains 
.of  the  ancient  city,  in  which  we  meet  with  narrow  and  crook* 
ed  streets,  where  the  high  and  miserable  houses  have  windows 
of  lattice  more  often  than  of  glass.  The  £nglish  fashion  pre* 
dominates  in  the  dress.  The  common  people  wear  in  winter 
and  summer  a  long  wide  mantle  without  sleev'es.  The  au« 
thor  complains  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the  insecurity 
and  filthiness  of  the  streets,  and  the  multitudes  of  dogs  and 
beggars  with  which  they  areinfested.  Even  the  amusements 
of  the  children  here  prove  what  most  occu{>ies  the  imagin- 
ation ;  one  of  their  most  frequent  games  is  confession  and  ab» 
solution.     A  person  of  German  extraction,  of  the  name  of 
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Muller,  a  Danish  missionary  and  pastor  to  the  Lutheran  cha- 
pel, who  could  not  manage  to  live  upon  his  salary,  entered 
into  the  Portuguese  service  ;  and  was, 'on  bis  feigning  to 
'embrace  the  catholic  religion,  made  translator  of  foreign 
dispatches,  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  censor 
iibrorunf  regius,  with  the  title  of  captain  in  the  navy  which 
confers  the  highest  rank.  Portugal  is  indebted  for  no  small 
share  of  its  civilizaticm  and  improvement  to  Porabal,  who 
ruled  every  tliing  under  king  Joseph,  but  who  lost  his  in- 
fluence, when  the  present  queen  assumed  the  government. 
He  was  to  Portugal  what  Peter  the  First  was  to  Russia. 
There  were  indeed  many  of  his  useful  institutions  which  did 
not  survive  his  fall;  but  the  knowledge  which  he  diffused, 
the  direction  which  be  gave  the  sentiments  and  manners,  and 
the  impression  which  he  made  on  the  national  character,  will 
hardly  ever  be  effaced.  His  eldest  surviving  son  by  the 
Austrian  countess  Daun  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  ; 
the  younger,  who  possesses  few  talents,  lives  in  retiremeat. 
The  Portuguese  live  in  general  very  frugally;  but  among 
them  there  are  some  who  know  bow  to  vary  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  author  vindicates  the  Portuguese  against  many 
unreasonable  censures  and  accusations,  and  particularly 
against  some  of  ojir  own  countrymen.  The  prince  of  Brasil 
promised  his  wife  not  to  order'any  criminals  for  execution; 
this  contributed  only  to  increase  the  outrage  and  insecurity. 
The  author  describes  many  of  their  festivals,  particularly 
the  dasfesto  do  Corpo  de  Dio9,  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Joseph, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Irish  St.  Patrick,  &c.  &c.  During 
the  illness  of  the  queen,  the  ministry  with  the  prince  of 
Brasil  administer«d  the  government ;  but  on  the  19th  of  July 
1799  this  chief  declared  for  the  regent,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  Jose  de  Scabra  da  Siiva,  re- 
ceived his  dismii^sion  with  leave  to  remoye  twelve  miles  fxota 
the  town.  In  a  former  period,  Pombal  had  sent  him  to 
Africa,  as  a  punishment  for  the  disclosure  of  some  important 
secret.  He  was  accused  of  venality  and  corruption  in  his 
office;  and  even  in  distributing  his  spiritual  pomotions  h^ 
paid  little  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  character.  H^  ipiro^ 
ddced  a  monk  who  was  at  play  with  him  to  a  foreigii  minister 
in  these  words; '  Cast  your  eyes  on  this  fat  priest,  who  knows 
only  how  to  eat  and  play  at  whist !'  The  bull  fights,  which 
are  here  described,  are  seldom  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  author  is  copious  in'his  theatrical  details.  The 
Italian  theatre  has  the  preference.  The  queen  forbad  the 
appearance  of  women  on  the  stage ;  their  parts  Were  accord- 
ingly supplied  by  men  in  female  attire,  which  had  a  pernici- 
j^s  tendency.     At  preheat  three  actresses  have  obtained 
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pehnistioa  from  the  prince  to  assist  in  the  theatrical  perforitf- 
Mces.  An4  we- are  furnished  not  only  with  a  description  Df 
the  tlieatrcy  but  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  and  dancers^ 
With  a  review  of  many  of  the  dramatic  productions,  with  ex- 
Wacts  from  some.  On  the  national  theatre  all  the  characters 
kre  performed  by  males»  The  author  describes  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  nu* 
merous  fjeasts  aodtholidays^  which  tend  to  produce  habits  of 
idleness  and  to  relax  the  sinewsof  industry.  At  Cintra  the 
author  describes;  the  sensations  which  he  experienced  in  the 
language  of  the  young  Anacharsis  in  Greece;  ''  It  is  happy 
ibr  a  traveller  to  have  acquired  a  stock  of  sw^et  and  vivid 
emotions,  of  which  the  recollection  will  renew  the  feeling  in 
every  succeeding  period  of  life,  but  which  he  cannot  share 
With  those  who,  having  never  experienced  the  same,  areaU 
vays  more  interested  ia  the  recital  of  bis  pains  than  of  his 
pleasures.'?  ' 

i     '  '      '  * 

Art.  XII. —Coi^  (TOeil  sur  P  Hollandt,  ou  Tableau  dt  ec 

jtf  Glance  at  Holland,  or  a  Picture  of  that  Kingdom  in  180(S. 
£  Parts.  Bvo.  pp.470.  Paris  1807.  Imported  by  Decbrichy^ 

THE  history  of  the  origin^  progress,  decline  and  fall  of 
Holland  is  that  of  all  other  nations  wiiiclii  more  immediately 
interests  Englishmen.  The  similarity  of  the  two  countries 
in  the  important  principles  of  religion,  in  extensive  com- 
inerce,  industry,  population,  numufactures  and  navigation, 
JTacilitateg  such  a  close  comparison  as  may  furnish  lessons  bf 
wisdom  to  the  legislators  of  this  country*  The  fate  of  Hol- 
land has  suggested  to  the  enemy  the  project  pf  attiempting 
to  bring  the  samie  causes  which  led  to  it,  to  operate  against 
Great  Britain,  with  the  hope  of  finaUy  producing  the  same 
effects.  The  famous  decree  against  English  manufacturer 
Was  issued  with  this  view,  of  reducing,  the  people  on  the  con« 
tinent  to  the  necessity  of  making  every  article  of  their  own 
iise,  and  thiisto  effect  by  fQr<^  a  kind  of  rivality  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  primary  necessity,  and  ultimately  in  those  of 
elegance  and  fashion.  The  rapid  progress  of  manufactures 
In  England,  and  in  France,  it  is  here  observed^  occasioned 
the  decline  of  those  of  Holland  i  but  the  author  should  have 
added,  that  while  HoUaiid  enjoyed  the  advantages. of  a  comr 
znerce  with  the  British  dominions,what  she  lost  by  the  declin^' 
of  manufactures  to  which  the  climate  was  not  particularly 
adapted,  she  gained  by  a  trade  which  was  congenial  to  the 
|ubits  and  principles  of  the  Dutch  nation.    It  is  indeed  su(fi» 
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-lerenllyeybfenttfiafc  the  decline  of  the  Dalch  domestic  tdiHijii^ 

-^aretiires  wa«  no  gregit  political  evi J,  whilst  the  merchants  anU 

traders  were  much  more  advantageously  employed  as  dealers 

nnd  brokers  of  the  English  manufactures  to  tfie  peopljB  of  all 

.%he  other  sts^tes  in  the  north  of  Germany.    Had  France  suf- 

ffsr^d  the  Dutch  to  pursue  quietly  a  busmeas  for  w^ich  their 

liabits  and  national  good  faith  were  peculiarly  adepted^the 

prosperity  of  Holland  would  have  continued  itmidst  the  wrecic 

lof. nations  unimpaired  ;  and  the  French  despot  of  the  day>  in 

return  for  this  permission  of  neutrality^  qnight  have  received, 

under  the  title  of.  loans^  annual  contributions  which  would 

liave  been  mu^h  more  efficient  in  recruijtiag  his  armies^  than 

the  forced  assistance  of  a  few  half-starved  Dutchmen,  ivho 

coasuU  their  personal  safety  in^desertion  or  immedis^t^  capi* 

-  Uilation,    The  alliance  bet^^e.en  France  and  Holland  effected 

the  total  ruin  of  the  latter,  without  either  en  rictiing  prstrength-* 

enio^  the  former.     But   to  examine  the  picture  before  us, 

which,  as   usual   with  French  artists,  is  tolerably  grouped, 

and  the  imperfections  of  the  figuresicarefuliy  concealed  by 

anar^tificial  brilliancy  of  colouring.    It  is  the  production  df 

one  of  those  sixrweeks  tourists  with  whom  Friariice  always  and 

even  jBnglaod  latterly  abounds*  The  hum  of  these  juigrating 

insects  is  easily  discovered  by  the  warmth  of  their  panegyric 

or  the  bitterness  of  their  invefCtive ;  not  having  time  to  com- 

{>are  and  refleet,  and  having  more  sensations  th^n  ideas,  they 
eaye  the  more  arduous  task  af  exercising  reason  and  judg- 
ment tn  graver  travellers,  and  think  themselves  transcen* 
dently  great  in  the  rapid  expressions  of  feeling  which  only 
betray  their  own  littleness  and  want  of  mind.  .  The  author  of 
these  ttvolittle  volumes,  however,  acknowledges  that  he  made 
*  un  assez  court  sejour  tn  Holiande,'  but  that  he  has  availed 
Ijimselfof  the  numerous  topographical  works  published  in 
every  provinoe  or  every  district  af  tbs^  country  to  render  hit 
observ|ttionsca/amoxiirr£a^e  more  correct* 

The  author  commences  his  view  very  properly  with  the  ' 
histmy  of  the  United  P.royinceSi  whiah  he  comprises  in 
the  modest  space  of  three  pages,  and  concludes  with  the  ob* 
•ervation  thatafter  these  States  were  occupied  in,i79^  by  the 
French  armies, '  Holland,  placed  between  a  power  which 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  its  irreconcilable  enemy ,  and 
France,  its  natural  ally,  could  not  hesitate  iu  its  choice  ;  and 
in  calling  a  Pr^/tcA  prince  to^  the  head  of  their  government 
the  Dutch  haveconsulted  their  true  interests/  The  assertions;, 
that  England  has  always  been  tne  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
Holland,  and  that  the  Dutch,in  becoming  ttievassals  of  France j^ 
Imve  pursued  their irue  interests,  are  such  palpable  falsehoods, 
«ad  such  a  gross  insult  to  the  people, of  that  fallen:  nation^ 
that  vire  did  ^ot  think  it  possibly  that  even  ^  Frencbms^ii^ 
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woi^ldbav^  dared  to  utter  such  ao  expression •  M.  Me*e1e.r* 
kampjn  his  Statistical  View  of  Holland  in  lb04^  has  explicitly 
declared  lhat>  without  the  restoration /dF  the  conuuerciaf  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  it  is  impossible  for  the  United 
Provinces  tomaintain  their  political  existence.  We.  pass  over 
Ihe  treaty  with  Prance  iu  May  1806,  constituting  the  reoiaintf 
of  the  BataTiaiti  republic  into  a  kingdom,  as  the  permanent 
dispensations  pf  Providence  are  seldom  so  irreconcilable  to 
human  ideas^  justice,  as  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  whaf 
had  sprung  up  in  iniquity  would  not  pass  away  with  it,  and 
^^  leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

The  aspect  of  Batavia  afFords  a  field  for  our  literary 
painter's  imagination,  and  he  represents  the  soil  of  HoUanq 
as  a  compost  of  earth,  sand  and  water,  which  not  only  yields 
under  the  press.ure  of  the  foot,  but  trembles  and  shakes  at 
IB  very  step.  This  country  is  justly  considered  as  the  lowest 
iind  flattest  in  Europe,  and  notwithstanding  its  limited  extent 
IS  intersected  vrith  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Meus^,  Vecht,  Atnstell,  Schie,  Gobve  an4 
Yssel,  and  these  again  connected  by  canals  which  trstablish  s^ 
communication  between  every  city,  town  and  village. 
Their  dykes  however  are  still  more  extraordinary  ;  that* of 
West*Capelle  in  Zealand  appeared  the  most  striking  to  our  au- 
thor, it  being  from  ^00  to  250  yards  long,  and  raised  to  a  height 
^qual  to  that  of  the  most  eleva^d  downs  or  sand  hills.  The 
annual  expence  of  keeping  it  in  a  durable  state  is  mo^e  than 
^6^60  a  year.  The  lakes,  gulfs,  and  marshes  are  innumerable, 
and  daily  increasing,  l*he  picture  of  the  climate  of  such  a 
pountry,  is  of  course  not  very  flattering,  and  the  cold  and  hu^ 
midity  of  freqnebt  fogs  are  assigned  as  the  causes  of  rheuma- 
tic diseases,  ttte  goui,  pleurisies,  affections  of  the  breast,  and 
^he  scurvy^  which  particularly  aitbcts  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Holland.  The  fresh  water  is  represented,  but  erroheorusly,  as 
good  in  several  provinces,whereas  theDutch  themselves  assign 
tbje  badness  of  their  water  as  a  reason  for  their  consumption 
pf  so  much  ardent  spirits.  The  productions  of  ihe  soil,al  though 
highly  pultivated,  are  not  numerous,  and  the  corn  annually 
faised  is  sufficient  to  nourish  the  inhabitants  only  ^a  few 
pionths  ;  DQtatoes  supply  tlie  place  of  flour  or  meal;  Garden- 
ing has  attained  considerable  perfection  in  Holland  ;  and 
the  meadow  land,  and  that  occupied  with  tobacco,  flax ,  and 
hemp,  are  sufficiently  productive ;  but  vast  tracts  exist  as 
pqcuUivable  moors  and  sand  banks.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
the  author  considers  as  one  of  the  bases  ^f  the  prosperity  of 
(loUand.  Speaking  of  their  dairies,  he  mentions  a  pustoni 
l^htch  has  prevailed  during  several  centuries,  of  great  num« 
|»ers  of  persons  accompanying  tlie  milkmaids  to  the  Adds  oi) 
il)?n^9f^^nifl|Qf  fent$PQ8^|ia  Gu^ldefland^  where  tbey  p^p 
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^rm  their  rural  sports  and  pastiiiles,  and  rente  themsehres 
mih  hot  milk.  These  excursions^  observes  the  writer,  hav^ 
not  always  pleasure  for  their  object,  and  sometimes  termi* 
fiate  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  milkmaid,^  who  if 
peerisb,  unsocial  or  not  very  cleanly,  is  generally  ridiculed 
by  theexhibirionof  some  ridiculous  effigy,  while  her  more 
.amiable  and  more  cleanly  associate  finds  her  handsomest 
cow  covered  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  butter  is  manufac- 
tered  in  Holland  in  the  same  manner  as  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  although -different  from  the  method  used  in  France. 
The  author  asserts,  what  will  not  be  believed  by  any  peraooa 
capable  of  judging,  that  the  Dutch  salt  butter  is  better  thaa 
the  English  or  Irish.  The  superiority  of  the  cheese  is  Hke^ 
wise  a]ledged>  but  in  less  dogmatical  terms,  although  it  is  ac* 
icnowledged  that  their  salted  provisions^  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  British.  The  horses,  which  ar^  chiefly  from  Germany, 
are  of  inferior  merit;  they  are  never  made  to  carry  loads  on 
their  backs,  butconstanlly  to  draw  carts  or  carriages  disenga* 
ged  from  any  weight,  and  it  is  observed  that  if  France  be 
the  hell,  Holland  is  the  paradise  for  horses.  The  accooot 
4>f  the  sheept  however,  is  much  more  extraordinary.  Wc 
ahall  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  author's  seotimeots; 

*  Fnesiand/  he  observes*  *  also  furnishes  very  fine  wool  of  a  quality 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  North  Holland,  but  somewhat  shorter.  T%e 
Frieslaiid  sheep  arej^t  less  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beautifol 
figures,  than  the  products  which  they  yield  in  wool,  milk  and  Umbsi 
They  bear  a  silky  wool  from  15  to  l6  inches  long,  and  very  fine  fjptr 
jts  length.  These  animals,  ojf  a  prodigious  size,  are  habitually  v^ 
ineagre,  especially  in  the  season  when  they  are  milked.  They  yield 
from  17  to  ISlbs.  of  wool  (8  to  8f  kilogrammes).  Theewes,  which 
have  udders  as  large  as  goats,  are  milked  twice  a  day, and  give  a 
/juart  of  milk  each  time.  They  bring  forth  every  year  3,  4  and 
^ven  5  Iambs !  The  characteristic  properties  of  Dutch  wool  are 
cleanness,  whiti^nessy  fineness,  length,  softness,  strength  and  smooth* 
pess.' 

The  author's  view  of  thp  domestic  economy  of  the  farmers 
and  peasantry  of  Holland  is  very  imperfect.  Their  deaoir 
pess  and  qeatuess  is  proverbial  and  the  slight  sketch  ef  their 
holiday  dress  rather  indicates  their  taste  than  mi^nner  of  Ufe. 
Several  places  called  villages  are  really  ciUes  in  Qollaod 
greater  than  those  of  the  third  order  in  France.  That  class 
..which  lives  solely  by  the  {>roduce  of  their  milk  and  their  ve» 
getables,  are  properly  considered  the  peasants  of  the  country* 
where  luxury  has  within  a  few  years  made  some  progress. 
The  disuse  of  beer  find  the  increased  consumption  of  spirits 
#re  iilso  allowed ;  and  the  author  expresses  his  astonishment 
tbAl  the  Dutch  hftve  not^  lij^e  \bf^  yermMt/  Prussians,  and 
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Xitbaaniatis^  adopted  tbe  niaoufacture  :df  spirits  from  p^i^ 
toi^s.  Vinegar  they  make  from  French  cyder,  ^It  they' 
import  from  Portugal.  Peat^moss  is  generaliy  used  as  fueh, 
tbe  soot  of  which  serves  to  scour  tin  and  take  the  rust  from 
iron^tbe  ashes  as  manure,  and  tbe  smoke  to  dry  their*  herrings 
imd  salmon.  Jheir  coals  are  chiefly  imported  from  England 
jmd  Germany;  and  the  imposts  and  taxes  laid  on  the  peat-moss, 
and  on  tbe  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ibis 
fuel,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  revenue^  and  are  highly  op- 

fressive  to  the  people.  The  maintenance  of  tbe  public  roads 
as  of  late  been  neglected,  and  except  the  great  rout  from 
Harlem  to  Amsterdam  and  to  the  Ha^ue,  the  other  roads  ane 
impassable  in  spring  and  autumn.  Traveili(,ig  in  carriages  is 
4:onsequeutiy  very  expensive,  and  somejtimes  impracticable; 
bat  the  passage  in  the  canals  is  still  convenienlt  and  cheap. 
With  the  public  works,the  author  classes  the.  windmills,  which 
jthe  Dutch  use  not  only,  for  sawing  timber,  pQunding  brick, 
-and  milling  copper,  but  also  for  draining  the  country  of  wa* 
ttu  Those  used  for  the  latter  purpose  are  vertical  windmills, 
'which  raise  700  tons  of  water  four  feet  high  in  a  minut^^ 
each. ton  of  5|  Rhenish  cubic  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
5260  tons  a  minute,  one  with  another  throughout  the  year,  are 
raised,  which  occupy  ll&J  cubic  feet  of  France^  or  about 
H60  of  England. 

Seven  chapters  of  this  Picture  are  dedicated  to  tbe  sub- 
ject of  external  and  internal  commerce  and  trade^  with  the 
colonies  ;  but  as  they  treat  confessedly  of  w*hat  was  and  not 
of  what  is,  we  ^hall  pass  them  oVer,  although  they  are  not 
without  interest,  as  containing  several  historical  anecdotes^ 
designed  indeed  to  flatter  the  inhabitants  ofihe  United  Pro- 
vinces, yet  still  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  The 
decay  of  tbe  Dutch  commerce  is  dated  from  the  treaty  of* 
Utrecht;  and  all  their  manufactures,  it.is  no  longer  ^enied, 
have  beeo  reduced  t6  domestic  consumption.  The  wool- 
len and  silk  manufactories  are  not  now  even  in  a  state  able 
to  supply  tbe  internal  demand  for  superior  articles.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  emotion  thz^t  such  a  national  catastrophe  must 
occasion,  we  have  all  the  late  manufactures  agaiiiminutiely 
detailed  as  if  still  existing  in  the  ntw  kingdom.  The  starch- 
factories  arerecorded  as  producing  thisarticleof  very  superior 
quality,  as  also  flax,  linen,  hemp,  bleach  fields,  ticking,  lawn^ 
and  paper.  The  papermills  indeed  have  aluiost  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  Holland,  and  the  printing  of  books  has  been  de- 
clining during  the  last  century.  The  Dutch  areuow  sup- 
plied with  printing  paper  from  France  and  writing  paper  from 
this  country.  *  It  is  not  agreed,*  says  the  writer^  Uo  whom 
the  discovery  of  the  cylinder;,  adopted  la;jt  century  ia  the 
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«n£iDti Factory  of  paper,  is  owing ;  one  attributes  the  honour  to 
the  Dutch,  another  to  the  English,  but  it  appears  more  lik^- 
\  \y  that  it  is  due  to  the  French!  Such  is  the  usual  style  of 

frenchmen  in  arrogating  to  their  countrymen  the  merits  of 
r  inventions  which  they  do  not  even  understand,  as  appears  in 

;^  the  present  instance,  in  which   the  writer  determines  on  thfc 

■i  likelihood  of  a  discovery,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  is  wholly 

;  ignorant.     It  is  somewhat  singular  that  all  the  nioderii 

f  French     writers,     without    exception,  should  be   so  zea* 

;  lous  in   assuming  the   merit  of    discovering  the  English 

,    method  of  manufacturing   wove-paper,  as   if  the  existence 
I  of  their  country  depended  on  it,  when  it  is  notorious^  that 

J  they  were  entirely  unacquainted   with   the  process  till   4hc 

perfidious  mania  of  the  revolution  led    some  infatuated 
Englishmen  to  their  ungrateful  country.       There  is  in-^ 
•<le€d  more  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Dutoh  are  indebt* 
i^d  to  the  French  for  the  manufactory  of  stained  paper,  and 
'  for  oabinet-work,  which  Franceand  this  country  still  Supply* 
-The  superiority  of  the  Dutch  madder  is  ascribed  to  the  care 
Msed  in  drying  the  plant  in  ovens,  instead  of  exposing  it  to 
the  sun  as  in  hotter  climates  ;  but  the  once  important  inanu* 
"facture  of  tobacco  has  fallen  to  ruin  since  the  revolution, and 
at  Amsterdam,  where  there  were  formerly  5000  persons  em- 
ployed at  th6  tobaccb-factories,  such  a  trade  is  now  scarcely 
l^nown.    The  trade  of  makings  mats  the  author  has  alsD 
thought  proper  to  enunoerate  airtorig  the  products  of  Dutch 
industry.    Their   hair  and  brush  manufactories  are  repre« 
^nled  as  still  unrivalled,  but  their  tanyards  are  conducted' 
with  little  success,  and  are  very  inferior  to  the  English  or 
even  the  French.    The  art  of  clarifjing  quills  is  of  Dutch 
invention>  but  greatly  improved  in  this  country;  in  France 
they  are  still  ignorant  of  the  best  process,  and  our  author  re* 
presents  the  Dutch  method  as  consisting  in  an  immersion  ia 
boiling  water,  and  afterwards  scraping  the  barrel  of  the  quill 
with  theback  of  a  knif^.     The  brick-works,  tiles,  pottery^ 
and  deUu ware, which  once  were  distinguished  in  £urope,afe 
BOW  almost  vanished.     In  glassmaking  and  manufac^tureof 
the  metals  the  Dutch  have  never  made  any  progress,  and 
their  ironmongery,  clocks  and  watches  ai'e  chiefly  imported 
from-  this  coiintry.    Their  refineries  of  sugar,  sampliire  and 
borax,  preparations  of  chocolate  and  linseed  oil,  bleaching  of 
wax,  cotton  manufacturies,  hosiery,  woollen  and  silk  manu* 
factories,  hat-making,  pipe  manufactories,  enamels,  prepara* 
tioTiB  of  lead,  minium,  ceruse,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other 
$alts,  and  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  all  have  sunk  into 
^irrecoverable  ruin  since  the  alliance  of  Holland  with  France 
M&r  this  tedious  detail^  we  ^ali  give  the  author'^  Conclu- 
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«iing  reflections  on  the  operative  causes  which  effected  this 
general  decay, 

^  After  having  examined  attentively/  says  our  author, '  what 
are  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Flolland|  it  is  ea^y  to  re* 
jnark  that  be.«idos  the  principal  causes  which  should  para^ 
lyze  the  commerce  of  thai  country,  there  -  are  still  others 
which  are  iadependaiit  even  of  these  circumstances.  The  abun- 
dance of  money  increasing  workmanship,  co>ild  not  fail  to 
injure  manufactures,  the  number  of  which  was  already  diminished 
by  the  erection  of  those  of  neighbouring  states  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  The  East  India  company  experienced  a  similar 
counterpoise.  *I^he  progress  of  the  English  in  the  Indies,  that  which 
the  French,  Danish  and  Swedish  companies  made,  must  hare  dimi- 
nished their  operations,  and  by  consequence  the  return  and  the  profits 
of  thie  company*  But  what  principally  sustained  the  commerce  oi 
4he  Dutch  till  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  was  the  im* 
roense  capitals  which  they  possessed.  It  was  this  advantage  which 
enabled  them  to  prescribe  the  course  of  exchange  in  Europe, 
Amsterdam  was  become  the  general  ban)c  ;  the  facility  which  mer- 
chants had  of  drawing  on  their  correspondents  in  that  city  for  the 
amount  of  the  goods  which  they  had  sold,  and  of  purchasing  others 
with  these  draughts,  preserved  in  Holland  some  branches  ofcom« 
merce  which  otherwise  would  not  have  flourished  there** 

This  is  a  sufficiently  explicit  avowal  that  the  French  revola. 
tion  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  total  ruin  of  Hollandt 
although  the  author  wished  to  assign  it  to  some  more  remote 
events  which  should  have  less  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Dutch 
inexciting  their  hatred  towards  the  nation  and  people  who  had 
occasioned  all  their  miseries.  Tables  of  the  Dutch  liquid  and 
4lry  measures  are  given,  and  also  of  their  monies,  which  are  ou- 
merous  beyond  all  comparison.  The  author  only  enumerates 
thedifferent  species  of  silver  coin^  which  amount to^l,  with- 
out befng  certain  that  he  has  included  all  that  are  current  in 
Holland.  His  picture  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
:  United  Provinces  may  now  he  curious  to  supine  French  papists. 
It  appears  that  there  were  in  that  country  Q  synods^  ,'^t^  pres- 
))yteries  (which  the  writer  calls  classes)  and  1570  preachers 
of  the  calvinistic  fai^h^  besides  several  reformea  French 
churches.  The  papists  have  350  churches  and  400  priests; 
the  followers  of  Arminius  34  communities,  and  45  ministers ; 
the  Lutherans  41  communities/  and  63  preachers ;  and  the 
Anabaptists  86  communities  and  3<X)  pastors.  To  these 
must  he  added  the  Moravians,  Greeks,  Armenian  Christians, 
-  Quakers,  (now  a  very  small  nOmber)  and  lastly  the  Jews, 
who'tbereenjoy  political  rights.  A  new  sect  has  recently  ap» 
peared  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Canzius  Van  OoderHdeo^ 
Wyogaart/ called  Chmto- Sacrum,  or  more  properly  univer* 
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ftalists,  v9ho  embrace  and  unite  all  sects^  hifve  no  established 
system,  no  preachers  only  two  orators,  and  who  divide  re* 
ligious  offices  into  two  classes;  the  first,  veneration  to  God^ 
for  which  they  assemble  every  Sunday  evening ;  the  second^ 
religious  instruction,  for  which  they  assemble  every  second 
Tuesday  evening,  and  discuss  matters  relative  to  revealed  re<» 
ligion.  They  celebrate  the  sacrament  six  times  a  year,  and 
during  the  prayer  and  blessing  all  kn^eK^ 

The  Dutch  language  is  the  subject  of'our  author's  highest 
admiration,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  although  be 
acknowledges '  that4he  greater  part  of  theGerman expressions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch,'  that*  it  is  infinitely  richer  ia 
substantives  than  any  other  ancient  or  modern  language  ex^ 
cept  the  Greek !'  His  apparently  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
l)utch  and  other  Europeanlanguagesrenderssuch  an  assertion 
of  little  moment.  His  remarks  oa  their  proverbial  expressions  as* 
connected  with  navigation  and  domestic  economy,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  He  recommends  the  works  of  Weiland 
as  the  best  to  acquire  a  knowledge  ofthe  Dutch  ;  but  he  does 
not  omit  to  mention  the  universality  of  the  French,  which  he 
calls  the  classical  language  of  Europe,  and  states  that  it  and 
English  are  habitually  spoken  in  Holland. 

l*he  second  part  of  this  work  treats  of  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  as  divided  into  eight  departments,  which  include 
the  ancient  Seven  United  Provinces  or  Batavian  republic 
Under  these  divisions  the  author  presents  his  readers  with  a 
topographical  and  picturesque  view  of  the  country  now  ig« 
norantly  called  the  ' kingdom oiHoWsmd/  in  which  are  sever- 
al lively  pictures  of  the  dress«  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  industry,  cleanliness  to  excess,*  domestic 
and  culinary  e^nomy,  public  and  private  education,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  civil  and  criminal  police,  edifices,  insti- 
tutions, and  public  curiosities.  The  whole  are  enlivened 
with  numerous  historical  and  biographical  anecdotes  o^ 
Dutch  warriors  and  statesmen  as  characteristic  of  tbeir  pe- 
culiar genius  and  nation; 

Among  the  various  incidents  that  are  here  related,  we  observe 
the  effects. of  apophthepiras  and  inscriptions  in  the  stand- 
ards among  the  Dutch.  On  one  occasion,  attacking  the  Spa« 
niards  with  a  very  inferior  and  apparently  insignificant  foroe> 
the  commander  gave  the. words  ^  Sooner  Turk  than  Papist  ;* 
and  the  enemy  were  routed  witha  celerity  and  slaughter  ^urpfis- 
singall  preceding  actions.  Another  circumstance  perhaps  stili 

*  As  an  instance  of  this  excessive  cleanness,  the  author  justly  obserrte,  that 
the  ceremony  of  placing  a  spitting^box,  although  Vf  17  dean  an4  neat,  on  th« 
tdble,  might  be  dispensed  with. 
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more  extraordinary  in  a  moflem  French  publication,  is 
that  in  fragments,  which  embrace  the  more  conspicuous 
facts  of  the  history  of  the  Ubited  Provinces' during  the  last 
five  centuries^  no  malignant  or  invidious  insinuations  (e'x*> 
cept  the  phrase  we  have  before  noticed)  are  introduced,  whic^ 
could  tend  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  Dutch  and  Eng* 
Ssh  have  not  tflways  been  in  the  strictest  habits  of  friend- 
ship and  commercial  intercourse.  The  work  bears  much  ip* 
temal  evidence  of  having  been  expressly  written  to  conciliate 
the  Dutch  to  their  government  and  to  the  French;  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  U  is  well  known,  would  be  facilitated 
by  illiberal  abuse  of  England.  Another  reason  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  apparent  moderation.  Different  opinion^, 
prevail,  with  respect  to  Holland,  among  the  Buonapartes. 
jFanny  Beauharnois,  alius  her  Dutch  majesty,  who  is  a 
much  abler  politician  than  her  idiot  king,  is  of  opinion  that 
unless  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  trade  with  this  country^ 
the  restoration  of  their  commerce  and  the  conservation  of 
their  country,  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  utterly  impossible ; 
that  England  finds  every  year  new  marts  for  her  manufac- 
tures, but  the  Dutch  have  no  longer  any  productive  industry  ; 
and  that  without  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  the 
depopulation  is  so  rapid  and  alarming^  that  th^  Dutch,  as 
a  people,  may  shortly  be  expected  to  vanish  from  the  earth. 
This  opinion  has  been  strongly  inculcated  in  Holland,  and 
the  growing  apathy  and  drunkenness  of  the  people  tend 
not  a  little  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  politico-moral  axiom. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merit  of  these  little  volumes^ 
the  preceding  extracts  will  show  that  they  are  not  devoid 
of  interesting  information.  But  they  are  throughout  de- 
signed to  flatter  the  national  character  and  people  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  iqstead  of  presenting  a  picture  of  that 
country  in  1B()6,  it  is,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,not 
later  than  1792  or  1 790 ;  if  not  much  older*. 


AnT.  Xlll, -^Kritische  Reylrage  zur  Munzkunde,  Sfc. 

Critical  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Medah  of  the. 
Middle  Ages.  By  Joseph  Mader.  &cond  Fart.  Svo. 
Prague.     1806. 

THE  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  1804.  Few 
collections  have  been  made  of  the  medals  of  the  middle 
iTges;  and  the  medals  of  this  period,  which  are  to  be  found' 
in  private  cabinets,  are  usually  arranged  not  as  a  separate 
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collection,  but  with  those  of  the  countries  to  which  they, 
belong.'  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  define  the  (^hrouo^ 
logical  limits  of  such  a  collection;  or  with  what  date  it 
should  begin  6r  end«  This  autho^r  proposes  to  make  it  begia 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius 
the  Great,  and  to  cikI  with  the  accession  of  Clmrles  the  Fifths 
This  work  contains  many  remarks  which  will  be  interesting 
to  the  connoisseurs  in  medals;  much  that  he  has  said  wili 
perhaps  be!  thought  too  minute,  but  these  appaient  mitiutias 
lead  to  important  results  in  such  researches.  We  have  k 
eectbn  on  some  obscure  or  mistaken  inscriptions,  which  con- 
tains many  happy  conjectured  and  directions.  We  will  give 
a  few  instances.  The  letters  PRISIN,  which  are  found  on 
a  medatof  the  East  An^es,  ar«  read  PRIncepS  INclytus. 
Tlie  inscrrption  SCIPSTRUATES,  which  appears  on  a  me- 
dal of  Cologne,  is  explained,  SCSPETRUS  A  TE,  (quite  - 
in  thespirit  of  that  prelate.)  The  letter  I  which  we  find  ok 
man}'  medals  of  the  middle  ages,  before  or  after  the  name 
or  title,  is  interpreted  Indignus.  e.g.  RODULPH.  EPS  ]«*. 
dignus,  and  the  author  proves  this  from  documents  of  those 
ages  where  such  humiliiating  expressions  often  appear;  e.g^ 
Ego  Conradus,  licet  indignus,  tamen  episcopus.  SMPE 
on  the  Neapolitan  medals  is  taken  by  the  author  for  Suiil. 
Miles  PEtri.  The  objection  that  there  are  many  Nea- 
politan medalsof  those  times,  in  which  these  letters  do  not 
appear,  is  obviated  by  the  consideration,  that  many  kingfc 
of  Naples  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome^  or 
ielt  no  necessity  for  saying  this  on  their  medals. 


Art.  XIV. — Gruudrmder  Gcschichte  der  ^Uteren,  mHlcren 
€i  ueuerea  zeit,  Sfc.     ' 

I 
Priftciphs  »f  Jlncient  and  Modern  History,   together  witk 
that,  of  the  miidlt  Age^     By  Dr.  Louis  fFachler,  Professor 
of  History  and  Theology  at  Marburg,    \  Vol,  Svo.    Mar- 
burg.    ]807. 

THIS  work,  as  the  title  implies,  is*  only  a  kind  ofsyllabuy 
of  a  course  of  history:  and  it  points  out  what  Uie  author 
considers  as  the  best  raelhod  to  pursue  in  the  study  and  deve^, 
lopement  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  'I'he  introduction  briefly  points  out  the  sources  from 
which  history  has  been  drawn,  the  sentiment  with  which 
we  ought  to  study  it,  ihe  preliminary  knowledge  it  requires^ 
and  suggests  the  proper  divisions  tp  enable  the  readci*^  of ' 
history  to  classify  facts  with  precision,     Theautlvjr  daleifbi? 
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€rst  Ijistortc^F  period  from  ilie  reign  of  Cyim  560  years 
before  the  valvar  aira.  He  slightly  notices  fhe  events 
aaterior  to  this  period^  and  the  mythologies  of  the  different 
nations  during  these  ohscure  and  fabulous  ages. 

Professor  VVachier  divides  bis  system  of  universal  history 
into  eleven  grand  perio#ls.  The  first  extends  from  Cyrus 
(560  before  Christ)  to  Alexander  (336);  the  second  from 
Alexander  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  third  extends  to  the 
downfall  of  the  eippire  of  the  West  (476  after  Christ) ;  the 
fourth  from  A.  D.  476  to  Charlemagne  771 ;  the  fifth  from 
771  to  the  founding  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  by  Gre- 
gorv  VII  (1073);  the  sixilr^ from  102-8  to  the  discovtery 
of  Amerieu  in  14^^  ;  the  seventh  extends  to  the  reformation 
in  1517;  the  eighth  from  I&i7  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
Anitco-»Spanish  monarchy  in  l65<>;  the  ninth  extends  from 
l65i)  to  iiOO,  being  the  time  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
French  monarchy  ;  the  tenth  peuod,  from  1700  to  1789^  the 
author  denominates  that  oi  the  balance  of  Europe ;  the 
eleventh  from  178J)  to  lb03,  is  the  period  of  the  French  re- 
volution^and  the  siibseqtieniextension  of  the  power  of  France 
over  the  continent* 

At  each  period  the  author  ^ves  a  succinct  summary  of 
the  principal  events  winch  signalize  it,  he  points  out  those 
which  flow  from  the  former,  and  mentions  those  authors  who 
may  be  consulted  with  most  advantage.  The  readers  of 
history  will  no  doubt  find  Professor  VVachler's  work  a  most 
e;c\^eile0t  companion  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of  science^ 
The  chronological  table  of  tlie  principal  epochs  which  he  has 
subjoined,  has  to  boast  a  display  of  all  that  indefatigable 
iodujitry  and  minute  accuracy,  which  distinguisli  the  Ger- 
man jcbol^rs. 


Art,  XV. — Krilhches  Deutsches  Waterbucher ,  S^c. 
Critical  Didvmnry  (irtek  and  Qfrmaf^f  intended  to  assist 
in  the  reading  of  the  piofant  Greek  Authors;  bif  Johan 
Got tloh  Schneider y  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  at 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  Jena  and  Leip%ic,  3d  edition* 
$  vol.     ^to.     1807» 

THROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  this  work,  the  author  dis- 
plays the  rtiost  profound  erudition  accompanied  by  the  most 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  render  his  wor^a  book  of  reference  of 
po  common  character  for  lidelity.  He  gives  his  explanations 
with  as  n)uch  clearness  and  pcecisionas  the  subject  will  admit 
of,  pointincj  out  the  exact  roots  of  the  words,  and  marking  the 
mudi&caiioQS  of  their  derivatives  relative  to  theirVignificalioB. 
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I  To  scholars  acquainted  with  th«  perroan  language,  bi$ 

lOictionary  wiH  be  .a  very  useful  classical  companion. 


DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND 
SCIENCE 

FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS* 

THE  duty  of  a  Review  is  to  exhibit  a  brief  but  impartial 
Account  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  times.  Ahd  as 
the  progeny  which  the  puerperal  skill  of  the  press  is  conti- 
nually forcing  into  the  world,  is  of  every  variety  and  species^ 
it  is  ouV  duty,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  notice  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad,  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  abortions  and  the  still-born,  as  well  as  those  with  the  sta* 
mina  pf  long  life,  the  feebleand  ricketty  bantling  of  infatuated 
indulgence,  and  the  vigorous  and  blooming  babe  of.  genius, 
whose  look  portends  length  of  duration,  and  eternity  of  re*- 
nown. — But  as  of  those  literary  labours,  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  our  criticism,  some  are  never  read  at  all, 
while  others  never  deserve  to  be  read,  and  only  a  few  ought 
either  to  be  read  or  to  be  remembered, we  have  resolved  at  the 
expiration  of  every  four  months,  to  give  a  sort  of  catalogue 
raUonnSfOf  the  principal  productions  which  we  have  revjewed 
during  that  period.  By  this  means, the  reader  will  be  better 
able  within  a  short  compass  to  survey  those  works  which 
.have  appeared  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science,  of 
more  than  fugitive  and  trivial  importance. 

As  religion  is  that  topic  to  which  the  greatest  and  most 
general  interest  is  attached,  and  to  which  the  most  mo<^ 
mentous  concerns,  not  only  of  time,  but  of  eternity  be-» 
long,  we  shall  begin  with  those  literary  productions  which 
embrace  the  important  topic  of 

RELIGION. 

•  Under  this  head  we  have  seldom  any  reason  to  cortiplaid 
dF  a  paucity  of  articles;  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  everjr 
biockhe^rd  presumes  that  he  can  write  ;  and  in  writing  on 
which,  the  radividual  always  asserts  more  in  proportiori  as 
he  knows  less.  When  an  ignoraut  man  writes  oti  religion, 
his  intolerance  geldom  fails  to  run  parallel  with  his  ignorance. 
The/less  is  his  stock  of  knowledge,  the  more  is  his  want  of 
charity.  Of  productions  in  which  ignorance  brandishes  the 
fen  of  intolerance^  or  wher«;  with  only  a  Smattering  of 
Apf.  Voju«  lit  M  m  X 
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knowledge,  there  is  a  large  ma^ss  of  bigotled  prepossession,we. 
shall  not  deem  it  worth  our  while,  or  that  of  the  reader,  ta 
meDtion  the  names  a  second  time.   We  heartily  wish  them  a 
fcafe  and  easy  passage  into  the'gulph  of  oblivion,  where  their 
authors,  like  themselves,  will  soon  be  at   rest.     Among  the 
religious   publications,   which  we  have   noticed   with  most 
satisfaction  during  our  review  of  the  last  four  months,  may 
be  reckoned  *  Lancaster's  Improvements  in   Education,'  in 
which  the  attention  both  of  the  young  and  of  the  old   i». 
Tery  judiciously  abstracted  from  the  vam    and  fleeting  cere- 
monials and  mysteries  to  the  substantial  realities  and  immu'> 
table  essentials  of  the  Christian   doctrine.     Those  religious 
principles,    which,  divested  of  ail   ambiguous  tenets   and 
intolerant  creeds,  should  be  nurtured  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
on  the  plan  which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  would 
soon  take  root,  and  bear  in  the  maturity  of  life,  and  evei» 
to  the  extremity  of  age,  an  ample  harvest  of  virtue  and  of 
happiness.      Mr.  Nightingale's  Portraiture  of  Methodism, 
"which  we  noticed  at  length  in  the  last  number  for  August, 
contains  a  full  apd  impartial  account  of  a  sect  of  religion- 
ists, which,  from  the  smallest  and  most  contemptible  begin- 
nings, has  multiplied  into  a  host,  which  casts  a  ghastly 
frown  on  the  establishment,  and  throws  a  portentous  shade 
of  superstition  over  the  land.     Of  single  sermons,  we  have 
as  usual  had  enough,  and  to  spare,  but  we  shall  never  reveit 
to  any  of  these,  except  where  the  public  attention  has  been 
viridly  excited  by  their  singularity  and  importance.    Among 
•uch  we  may  reckon  Mr.   Stone's  sermon  on  Jewish  pro* 
jihccy,  which  we  noticed  in  our  number,  for  May  last ;  and 
firmly  convinced  as  we  are  t|»at  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
instruct  others,   ought  to  make   the  scriptures  a(nd   nothing 
but  the  scriptures  the  rule  of  his  judgment,  and  the  guide  of 
his  opinion,   we  were  far  from  joining  in  that  hue   and  cry 
of  heresy,  which  a  few  ignorant  and  bigoted  priests,  under 
the  usurped  title  of  orthodox,   raised  against  that  worthy 
minister  of  our  excellent,  because^  ti)ild  and  tolerant  estab- 
lishment.     The  works  entitled  ^  Corisiderations  on  the  Alli- 
ance between  Christianity^nd  Commerce/  ^Religious  Union 
perfective,  and  the  Support  of  civil  Union,'   though  fugiliv^^ 
pieces,  still  occupy  a  respectable  pipce   in    the  religious  li-' 
^erature  of  the  short  period  of  which  we  are  taking  a  retros- 
pective view, 

HISTORY.— BIOGUAPHY, 

^    Johnes's  translation   of  Froissart's    Chronicler,    and  of , 
-Joinvilie'?j  Memoirs^  are  works  which^  from  the  laithiul,  ac- 
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curate,  and  picturesque  narrative  which  they  contain  oF 
many  important  and  interesting  events,  and  from  the  simple 
and  strikingdetails  which  they  afford  of  antient  manners,con- 
tain  a  charm  which  hardly  any  modern  history  can  possess. 
Vincent's  ^  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea/  of  which  we' 
noticed  the  concluding  volume,  in  our  Review  for  May 
last,  contains  a  considerable  share  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical information,  and  throws  isorae  new  light  on  the  state 
of  the  earliest  commercial  intei  course  with  the  east.  In  the 
*  Review  of  tlie  Affairs  of  India  from  the  year  1798,  to  the^ 
year  1806/ we  find  aconipendious  and  useful  summary  of 
the  transactions  of  that  eventful  period  ;  during  which,  thq 
merchants  in  Leadenhall  street  were  placed  by  the  rapid 
conquests  of  Marquis  Wellesleyon  the  throne  of  the  Mogul,- 
Home  little  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Historical/ 
literary,  and  political  Anecdotes  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue ; 
but  we  do  not  place  the  utmost  dependance  on  the  veracity 
of  M.  Kotzebue,  and  we  believe  that  his  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  his  affectation  of  more  than  ordinary  sensibi- 
lity, are  continually  liable,  even  without  his  design,  to  lead 
him  into  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  what  he  hears 
and  sees.  The  two  last  volumes  of  Marshall's  Lifeof  Gene- 
ral Washington  contain,  like  the  three  preceding,  muclv 
superfluity  of  matter  and  prolixity  of  detail.  It  is  rather 
an  accumulation  of  materials  for  history,  tlian  a  history  it- 
self, which  ought  to  be  a  compressed  and  well-proportioned 
whole,  in  which  there  is  a  luminous  arrangeipent  of,  the 
matter,  and  a  due  subordination  of  the  parts.  The  modern 
art  of  book-making  is  very  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  ex- 
cellence in  every  species  of  composition.  Taste  in  compo- 
sition, and  skill  in  selection,  are  too  much  sacrificed  to  quan- 
tity and  price.  We  have  volume  upon  volume  of  Ostentatious 
bulk  ;  but  the  bulk  is  usually  nothing  more  than  an  hydropic 
tumour  of  vapour,  of  water  and  of  wind.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  shall  be  abfe  to  notice  hny  work  of  equal  excellence  with 
•the  new  and  improved  translation  of  Barthelemy's  Anachar- 
sis,  in  which  we  have  a  comprehensive  detail  not  only  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  but  of  its  arts,  manners,  philosophy,  and 
literature  during  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  attractive  . 
periods.  Noble's  '  Continuation  of  Granger's  History  of 
England,' in  three  volumes,  contains  a  diversity  of  matter, 
which  the  collector  of  portraits  and  the  lover  of  anecdote 
will  peruse  with  satisfaction.  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Weste- 
rn inster,  though  we  cannot  bestow  any  praise  on  the  style 
of  the  com'position,  contains,  besides  many  ejegant  engrav-f 
ings,  some  curious  matter,  and  many  original  documents 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  arts,  the 
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piogressive  advances  in  the  price  of  labour^  and  the  associ- 
ated depreciation  in  (he  V/alue  of  monej*  The  Memoirs  oi 
Dr.  Percival,  which  were  written  by  his  son,  preaeDt  an 
asreeabte  sketch  of  an  enlightened  physician^  and  an  aiiiia« 
bJeoian. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Among  the  voyages  and  travels  which  we  have  had  occae 
«  sion  to  notice  during  the  last  four  months^  we  must  assign 
the  first  place  in  point  of  interest  to  the  Travels  of  La  Brec- 
quiere  into  the  Holy  land,which,  though  they  were  uDdertak- 
cn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  have,  in  the 
translation  of  Mr,  Johnes,  all  the  freshness  of  a  modern 
publication.  The  Travels  of  the  Marquis  de  Salvo,  in  the 
year  1806,  from  Italy  to  England,  through  the  Tyrol,  &c. 
are  principally  interesting  from  the  account  which  they 
give  of  the  liberation  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  fi-om  the  des- 
potic fangs  of  Buonaparte,  by  the  generous  intrepidity  of 
the  author.  Some  lively  sketches  are  given  of  the  conn-* 
tries  through  which  they  passed,  and  of  the  adventures 
which  befell  them  by  the  way. 

POLITICS. 

In  politics  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  any 
iVork  of  considerable  importance,  but  have  experienced  an 
abundant  harvest  of  ephemeral  pamphlets,  most  of  which 
relate  either  to  the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministers,  or  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  catholics.  On  both  these  topics  our 
opinions  have  been  stated  without  disguise,  and  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  recapitulation.  In  '  Britannicus's  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Brilish  Constitution,' much  good  sense  and 
much  sound  knowledge  of  the  English  government  are  ex- 
hibited without  any  violence  of  political  asperity.  Clifford's 
*  Observations  on  some  Doctrines  advanced  during  the  late 
Elections/are  not  destitute  of  many  wholesome  reflectionsand 
of  some  salutary  and  momentous  truths.  De  Lisle  in  hJ9 
pamplilet  on  the  Causes  of  the  Miseries  of  Europe,  which  we 
noticed  at  length  in  our  number  for  July,  has  developed  with 
considerable  perspicuity, -ability,  and  penetration,  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  that  wonderful  revolution,  the^effects  of 
which  have  been  felt  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  the  chri- 
Uzed  world ;  and  which  will  indeed  affect  the  destiny  of  ages 
yet  unborn.  Mr.  Whitbread's  benevolent  plan  for  the  cdu- 
eation  of  the  poo/i  has  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  press. 
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Utid  various  pamphlets  have  appeared  both  for  and  against 
this  weighty  measure  of  national  reform ;  but  none  of  these 
have  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  any  farther 
.animadversion.  On  the  intentions  which  actuate  the  kind, 
the  generous,  and  manly  bosom  of  Mr.  Whitbr^ad  we  are 
willing  to  bestow  the  highest  praise,  and  as  we  are  warnv 
friends  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  intel- 
lect, the  general  principles  of  his  scheme  are  impressed  oa 
our  consciences  and  dear  to  our  hearts.  We  may  entertain 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of  some  of  the  practical 
regulations,but  of  the  utility  of  the  measure  itself  we  have  no 
doubt.  Of  the  plan  of  moral  instruction  of  which  Mr, 
Whitbread  recommended  the  adoption^  we  appro v/»  the 
xnore  because  it  is  incorporated  with  no  sectarian  partialities ; 
for  a  system  of  education  which  is  designed  to  be  national, 
ought  not  to  inculcate  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  8ect>  but  only 
those  great  and  essential  truths  which  are  common  to  all.  For 
the  true  christian  knows  no  sect;  he  wears  not  the  exdq^ive 
badge  of  Trinitarian,  Arian,  or  Socipian.  These  are  invidious 
appellations,  invented  only  to  indicate  hostility  and  malevo-  • 
lence  to  all  of  a  different  opinion.  The  true  christian  delights 
only  in  the  name  of  christian  ;  and  as  this  name  is  com. 
mon  to  believers  of  all  tenets  and  descriptions,  none  other 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  him  who  scorns  to  forget  the  com- 
prehensive benevolence  of  Christ  within  the  narrow  pale  of 
any  sect,  whether  it  usurp  the  fostering  name  of  Alhanasius, 
of  Arius  or  Socinua. 

We  have  not  hitherto  noticed  the  several  pamphlets  which 
have  appeared  relative  to  the  last  election  for  Westminster, 
and  to  the  dispute  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
Paul ;  and,  we  have  not  done  this,  because  we  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  Sir  Francis  Burdett  himself  or  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  would  publish,  any  answer  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Paul.  If  no  such  pamphlet  shall  be  announced,  we  shall  in 
the  number  for  September  next  notice  in  one  article  all 
the  pamphlets  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject, 
inwhich  we  sjiall  neither  shew  favour  nor  enmity  to  any  of 
the  disputants.  Truth  only  is  our  object^and  if  we  can  get  at  the 
truth,  we  care  not  whether  it  proceed  from  the  mouth  of 
Peter  or  of  Paul. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND   META- 
PHYSICAL. 

Inthiis  Ikerary  age,  tnany  minds  are  strenuously  employ- 
ed in  the  discovery  of  new  truths  or  the  elucidation  of  old, 
in  developing  wb^  has  hitherto  been  ji^nknown^  or  in  rendet* 
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ing  familiar  to  many  what  has,  till  the  present,  been  known 
only  by  a  few.  Thus  some  new  light  is  coatioually  thrown  on 
the  operations  of  mind  and  the  combinations  of  matter;  and 
that  light  when  it  is  once  elicited  soon  becomes  generally 
difiased.  Reason  is  the  prime  excellence  of  man,  and  as 
this  reason  iti>elf  is  not  partially  bestowed  but  universally 
communicated,  it  was  evidently  the  iuteulionof  God  that  it 
should  be  iiiuversatly  enlic;htened  in  the  low  and  hnmble  as 
well  as  in  the  more  grand  and  elevated  spheres  of  life.  We 
are  then  always  happy  when  we  behold  ihe  sublime  troths  of 
philosophy  bnught  down'by  perspicuous  exposition  and  fa- 
miliar illustration  to  a  level  with  the  apprehensions  of  chil- 
dren or  of  the  gereral  mass  of  mankind.  Airs.  Bryan's  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Philosophy  are,  in  this  respect,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  elemeiilary  books  which  we  before 
possesst^d.  Mr.  M'Diarmid's  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
.Civil  and  Military  Subordination,  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
thoughts  are  deep  and  whose  diction  is  clear.  He  has  sought 
for  the  principles  of  subordination  where  they  are  immutably 
fixed,  in  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  the  world ; 
und  had  any  antidote  still  been  wanting  to  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  equality,  an  antidote  of  no  common  efficacy 
might  have  been  found  in  this  philosophical  treatise  of  Mr. 
M'Diarmid.  '  Brusasque's  Illustrations  of  Taste,*  which 
we  noticed  in  our  Review  for  July,  may  well  deserve  the  name 
-of  a  philosophical  performance,  as  it  decomposes  some  of  the 
more  mysterious  operations  of  mind,  and  traces  to  their  pri- 
mary source  many  of  the  secisations  which  are  excited  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art. 

MEDICINE. 

Few  are  the  medical  works,. which  have  been  mentioned 
in  our  four  last  numbers,  which  deserve  any  additional  meed 
of  praise.  The  new  edition  of  Motherby's  Medical  Diction- 
ary contains  many  improvements  which  will  increase  its 
utility  as  a  book  of  reference   and  a  repository  of  facts.  In 

.Herdman's  Essays  on  the  Causes  and  Phenomena  of  Animal 
Jiife,  we  discover  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever,  &c.'  we 
are  presented  with  a  body  of  solid  information  and  of  useful 
i^cts.  Some  of  his  conclusions  may  be  irrelevant,  and  some 
of  his  analogies  more  fanciful  than  just;  but  the  medical 
student  will  do  right  to  read  his  book  with  attention,  and  to 

.make  himself  master  both  of  the  theory  and  the  facts.  Dr. 
Rdmonston's  ^  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of 

.pphlhalmia/  does  no^  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject; 
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l>ut  still  it  is  a  ])ook  which  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside  without 
beiog  read. 

POETRY. 

The  well  of  English  poetry  is  so  far  from  being  dry,  that  it 
keeps  full  and  running  over;  and  though  the  larger  part  of 
the  fluid  which  issues  from  the  spring,  have  not  the  fra- 
grance or  the  flavour  of  genuine  inspiration,  yet  it  does  oc- 
casionally pour  forth  streams,  which  may  vie  in  sweetnest 
and  in  purity  with  the  far-famed  waters  of  Helicon,  or  evea 
the  fount  of  Bandusiae,  *  than  glass  more  clear.'  The  last  four 
months  indeed  have  not  been  productive  of  poetry  of  such 
spotless  fame ;  nor  is  it  every  four  months,  nor  every  four 
3'ears  that  we  can  expect  to  announce  any  effusion  of  the 
muse  equal  to  that  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,'  of  which 
the  beauties  are  so  many  and  so  transcendant  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  criticism ;  for  they  may  defy  its  censure, 
and  they  need  not  its  praise.  But  still  we  can  notice  a  few 
respectable  performances  even  in  the  poetical  department. 
The  tragedy  of 'Solyman,'  which  was  reviewed  in  our  num- 
ber for  June,  evinces  powers  of  no  common  kind ;  and  if  the 
author  will  throw  off  a  servile  attachment  lo  the  rules  of  the 
antients,  arid  show  a  little  more  regard  to  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  the  modern  stage,  splendour  and  bustle,  he  may  pro- 
duce a  tragedy  which  will  fix  the  attention,  and  interest  the 
feelings ;  be  acted  before  crowded  houses,  and  be  read  with 
pleasure  in  the  closet  of  the  scholar  and  the  critic.  Mr.  Cary'g 
translation  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante  is  an  arduous  midertaking ; 
but  in  which,  as  far  as  he  has  advanced  in  the  execution,  he  has 
evinced  considerable  indwstry,  genius,  and  skill.  By  a  more 
unremitting  constancy  in  the  '  limee  labor'  Mr.  Gary  may 
bring  his  version  nearer  to  perfection  ;  and  we  again  accost 
him  in  the  heroic  language  of  his  great  master. 


*  vinci  Tambascia 

Con  raiiimo  che  vinci  ogni  battaglia, 
Se  col  suo  grave  corpo  non  s'  accascia/ 

'AH  the  Blocks,*  is  an  animated  composition;  and  w^ 
request  the  writer  to  continue  the  culture  of  that  genius  for 
strong  and  caustic  satire  which  he  possesses  in  a  considerable 
degree  ;  and  as  there  is  at  present  no  lack  either  of  dulness 
or  of  vice  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  he  need  never  want 
a  subject  for  his  pen.  The  Epics  of  the  Ton,  on  which  we 
bestowed  so  much  praise  in  our  last  number^  have  no^ 
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indeed  the  compressed  strength  or  the  high  finish  which  we 
admire  so  much  in  the  characteristic  sketches  of  Pppe,  bat 
siill  they  unite  an  assemblage  of  bean ties^  a  fidelity  of  ouU 
line,  and  a  brilliancy  of  colour  which  disarm  our  censure 
und  command  our  praise.  We  are  always  sorry  to  be 
•obliged  to  censure  any  man  of  genius  and  of  worth.  From 
that  genuine  good-will  which  we  indulge  towards  all,  and 
particularly  towards  every  person  of  virtue  and  of  talent,  we 
always  applaud  with  pleasure  and  censure  with  reluctance. 
We  can  take  no  delight  in  wounding  that  irritability  of  feel- 
ing which  is  the  peculiar  temperament  of  genius  ;  but  still 
it  would  be  an  injustice  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  public  if 
we  were  to  suffer  any  inferior  consideration  to  warp  the  im- 
partial morality  of  criticism.  ^  It  is  our  duty  to  with-hold 
praise  where  we  think  that  praise  is  not  due ;  and  it  is^ 
equally  our  duty,  though  it  is  one  which  we  perform  with 
t)ain,  mildly  to  reprove  where  reproof  is  merited  by  negi* 
ligence  or  affectation,  Few  persons  appear  to  have  possessed 
a  more  poetical  mind  than  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  ana  yet  few 
persons  have  more  debased  their  native  powers  by  negligence 
and  affectation.  Some  of  his  productions  are  such  as  any 
person  of  rhyming  facility  might  have  composed,  ^stampede 
in  uno/  and  others  are  mingled  with  a  degree  of  puerile 
vanity  and  conceit  which  e3(cite  hardly  any^  other  feeling 
.  than  that  of  ridicule  or  disgust^  Yet  who  is  there,  who  will 
assert  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  no  poet?  Who  can  be  insen- 
sible tp  some  of  the  native,  unvarnished  captivations  of  h'ik 
page  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  charm  of  beauty  and  of  inter- 
est which  is  attached  to  som^  few  of  his  productions  f  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  to  think  that  whatever  h^  writes  mustbe 
worth  reading  ;  however  carelessly  it  may  be  composed, 
or  however  little  effort  of  mental  exertion  it  may  cost.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  pf  the  felicities  of  negligence,  noster* 
ling  excellence  ever  was  the  produce  of  neglect.  Some  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  effusions  remind  us  of  Dr.  Johnson'3 
^  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 
Jf  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  attend  to  the  wholesome  and  well- 
meant  admonition  which  is  given  in  the  critique  on  his  poems 
in  our  last  Number,  his  next  production  will  have  s^  fairer 
claim  to  unmingled  praise. 

NOVELS. 

Of  this  sperm  of  literature  there  is  seldom  any  dearth  ; 
but  the  number  and  the  bulk  are  never  equalled  by  the  merit 
of  the  compositions.  No  productions  indeed  contain  in  ge- 
neral such  a  scanty  portion  of  intellectual  excellence.  Out  of 
twenty  novels  which  issue  from  the  press  hardly  one  deserve^ 
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\o  be  read  ;  and  we  l)elieve  that  the  world  would  not  be  the 
i¥orsc  if,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  bonfire  were  made  of 
the  whole  mass  which  have  successively  appeared  from  the 
clays  of  the  dull  and  prosing  Kichardson  to  our  own.  Of 
the  novels  which  have  lately  engaged  our  critical  attention, 
we  can  mention  only  that  of '  Mandeville  Castle/  as  entitled 
to  any  pre-eminence  of  praise. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— BELLES  LETTRES,  &e. 

Mr.  Tappen*s'  Professional  Observations  on  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  principal  f^ntient  and  modern  Buildings  in  France 
and  Italy,  8cc.'  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  every  lover 
of  the  arts;  his  criticisms  are  impartial,  and  evince  both  taste 
and  penetration.  Mr.  Boyd's  translation  of  Select  Passages 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  &c.  exhibits  a  fair  promise  of  powers 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  suffered  to  wither  in  neglect. 
Mr.  Gilpin's  '  Dialogues  on  various  Subjects'  display  not 
much  acuteness  of  remark  or  profundity  of  thought ;  but 
still  some  of  them  may  be  perused  with  satisfaction.  '  Potts'g 
Farmer's  Cyclopedia  is  a  performance  of  considerable  infor- 
mation and  extensive  use.  Mr.  Potts  is  not  an  ignorant  and 
conceited  theorist,  who  writes  on  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  he  is  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  his 
subject.  The  '  Apprenticed  Guide'  is  a  work  which  merits 
general  circulation.  We  might  have  swelled  out  this  digest 
with  a  much  larger  recital  of  books  and  names ;  but  to 
what  purpose  should  we  have  enumerated  books  that  deserve 
not  to  be  read  and  names  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  ?  Id 
4his  digest  we  have  selected,  in  the  various  departments  of 
our  doipestic  literature  for  the  last  four  months,  such  articles 
as  ought  principally  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
who  may  thus  be  induced  again  to  refer  to  the  larger  account 
of  thenj  which  is  exhibited  in  the  review  ;  and  may  be  di- 
rected either  in  the  perusal  or  the  purchase.  The  numbers 
4>four  review  must  contain  books  of  allgradations  of  excellence, 
of  all  varieties  of  meritor  defect;  but  in  this  digest,  which 
will  in  future  appear  at  the  end  of  every  four  mouths,  we 
$hall  endeavour  to  separate  the  drosifrom  the  sterling  ore. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS, 

IPRINCIPALLT   POMBSTIC,  FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MbNTIIS. 

UNDER  whatever  yiew  w^  may  contemplate  the  times  in 
^bi^h  we  are  living,  we  behold  them  full  of  danger  and  dis- 
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tress.  There  is  no  side  on  which  we  can  look  for  comfort  m 
the  present,  or  for  security  in  the  fatore.Peace  ought  to  be  the 
end  which  we  propose  in  war;  buttbough  wehavenowbeenat 
war  for  fifteen  years^  peace  seems  as  remote  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

The  war  which  we  are  waging,  began  witbont  any  definite 
object ;  it  has  had  no  definite  object  during  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and,  at  this  moment,  it  is  as  far  from  having  any  defi- 
nite object  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  This  war  is  marked 
by  a  character  different  from  that  of  all  former  wars,  and 
that  is,  senseless  and  interminable  progression,  [ndeed,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sdem»  though  it  has  had  a  beginning,  it 
seems  never  likely  to  have  an  end  ;  for  we  appear  to  recede 
from  the  point  of  conclusion  in  proportion  to  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.  In  former  wiars  our  exertions  have  been  directed 
towards  the  attainment  of  some  particular  object,  and  when 
we  have  either  attained  the  object  or  been  frustrated  in  the 
attempt,  hostilities  have  ceased;  but,  at  present, we  are  at  war 
without  any  particular  object  before  us  ;  and  our  present  mi* 
nisters  can  no  more  tell  us  for  what  they  are  at  war,  than  a 
man  who  is  blindfolded  can  tell  which  way  he  is  going. 
Indeed  a  man  totally  blind  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
find  his  way  out  of  a  Cretan  labyrinth,  than  the  present  mi- 
nisters are  to  extricate  the  country  from  the  dangers  with 
which  we  are  surrounded^and  the  hostilities  in  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged  If  the  present  ministers  be  asked  whether  they 
mean  to  humble  the  pride  and  to  curtail  the  power  of  Buona* 
parte,they  willhardlyhave  theeffrontery  to  aver  that  they  har- 
bour such  a  conceit  or  cherish  such  a  hope.  Do  they  in- 
tend to  deliver  Europe  from  his  grasp  ?  What  are  the  means 
which  they  possess  ?  is  the  king  of  Sweden,  our  only  remain«. 
ing  confederate,  to  effect  what  neither  Austria,  Prussia,  nor 
even  the  colossal  power  of  Russia  could  accomplish  ?  Are 
the  French  to  lose  in  Pomerania  the  laurels  which  they  won  at 
Marengo,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Kylau,  and  at  Fried- 
land  ?  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  shall  we  pit  the  king  of  Swe- 
den with  forty  thousand  raw  troops  against  the  four  hundred 
thousand  veterans  of  France  ? 

Hope,we  know,  with  more  constancy  than  belongs  to  any 
earthly  friend,  will  not  forsake  us  to  the  last ;  but  hope,  when 
it  passes  the  bounds  of  reason,  is  only  the  phantom  of  folly 
and  the  chimsera  of  fools.  In  the  present  situation  of  our 
affairs,  when  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  continental  powers, 
ravenou?  as  they  are  of  English  gold,  which  could  be  tempted 
even  by  the  most  lucrative  proposals  to  become  our  ally, 
what  hopeis  there  of  repressing  the  ambitious  domination  of 
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^'  &a         iBaonapart^  vvhicli  a  wise  man  would  entertain      Have  we 
o&r*:  not  jet  formed  alliances  enough,  or  are  we  so  grossly  infatu-r 

trerr  ated,  so  impenetrably  dull,  as  still  to  hanker  atter  the  treache- 

,  iLu  rous  friendship  of  the  continent  ?     Has  not  one  confederacy 

which  we  have   formed  been   dissolved   jifter   another,  and 
iwL  left  us  in  a  worse  state  than  we  were  before?     And  shall  we 

tifB  still  fondly  imagine  that  our  safety  consists  in  forming  new 

ijfr  plots  and  hatching  new  conspiracies  against  France  ?     Surely 

arij  the  experience  of  so  many  years  may  teach  us  that  we  can- 

.riy  iiot master  France  upon  the  continent;  and  that  all  the  con- 

■^1^  federacies  which  we  may  form,  against  her,  will  tend  only  to 

^^  enlarge  her  territory  and  consolidate  her  power.     France  has 

ni  -  become  strong  only  by  the  endeavours  which   we  have  used 

to  render  her  weak.     Had  we  at,  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, according  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  wisest  of  po- 
liticians and  the  most  upright  of  men,  only  let  it  alone,  that 
!J^  terrible  explosion  of  the  most  opposite  interests,  passions  and 

opinions  would  have  been  confined   within  the  territory  of 
France  ;  and  other  countries  would  have  been  free  from  the 
T  dreadful  concussion  and  the  desolating  effects.     When  our 

posterity,  fifty  years  hence,  take  a  calm  historical  survey  of 
the  present  stormy  period,  they  will  pay  the  highest  tribute 
of  applause  to  his  political'  penetration  :  and  they  will  won- 
der h6w  the  legislature  of 'this  country  could  be  so  blind  as 
not  only  not  to  follow  his  advice,  but  to  revile  him  for  giving 
it,  and  to  engage  in.a  war  the  most  opposite  to  every  sound 
principle  of  policy,  to  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  hapiness  of  mankind.  But  it  is  vain  to  deplore  what 
'  we  cannot  cure.  We  make  these  reflections  on  the  past  only 
that  we  may  learn  wisdom  for  the  future.  F*or  the  war 
whicb  we  are  waging  is  not  one  iota  more  politic  now,  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  impolitic  ia 
the  extreme.  For  can  that  be  politic  of  which  no  one  can 
define  the  object,  can  expect  the  end,  or  foresee  any  thing  but 
destruction  in  the  prosecution  ?  From  the  very  beginning, 
the  war  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  exterminating  fero- 
city. And  this  character  it  is  so  far  from  having  lost  during  the 
continuance,  that  it  ts  in  fact  more  palpable  than  before.  It 
is  a  war  of  which  one  party  is  resolved  that  the  other  shali 
not  survive  the  catastrophe  or  witness  the  conclusion.  When 
two  duellists  forma  similar  resolution,  we  are  shocked  at  the 
unnatural  savageness  of  the  determination,  it  chills  all  the 
more  tender  sympathies  of  our  bosoms, and  almost  make^the 
blood  curdle  in  our  veins.  But  when  two  generous  and  high 
spirited  nations,  formed  by  the  conliguity  of  their  situation 
for  a  beneficent  interchange  of  good  offices,  and  designed 
by  Providence  to  be  the  kindest  hiends,  become  the  most  ia* 
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Telerale   foes,  when  they  call  on  every  man  who  can  bo7^ 
A  swoid  lo  assist  in  thejjeslructioa  of  each  other^  we  regard 
the  acUial  confiict  and  the  probable  result  with  a  degree  of 
apathy   which   seems  to    indicate  the  total  absence  of   re- 
fiectron   and   humanity.     Thus   it  is  that  small  evils   and 
afflictions  interest  our  sympathies,  while  greate;-  hardly  seem 
to  be  the  object  of  any  sympathetic  participation.     We  syai- 
pathise  with  individual  instauces  of  suffering  more  than  with 
a  mighty  aggregate  of  woe.     But  in  the  present  instanee  we 
call  the  havoc  glory  ;  and  the  vain  apd  empty  sound  seems 
to  charm  away   the  feeling  of  compassion.     The   field    of 
carnage  gratifies  our  pride,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  satis- 
faction.    In  the  desperate  warfare  which  we  are  waging  with 
France,  though   we   may  be  long  superior,  we   fear  that  we 
shall  not  ultimately  succeed.     The  prosperity  of  which    we 
make  our  boast,  and  in  which  we  place  our  confidence,  is  more 
artificial  and  likely  to  be  more  fugitive  than  that  of  France. 
France  can  produce  eveij  thing  within  herself  ;  everything 
that  is  requisite  to  render  hergreat  by  sea  as  well  as  by  lapd. 
She  can  command  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  Memel  to 
Cadiz,  from  Cadiz  to  Venice,  and  even  to  the  Bosphorus. 
But  even  our  maritime  strength,. the  bulwark  of  all  that  we 
cherish  or  hold  dear,  is  at  present  dependant  on  the  caprici- 
©us  favour  of  other  nations.     We  want  continual  supplies 
©f  timber,  of  hemp,  &c.  from  abroad.     Our  money  is  chiefly 
composed  of  papet,  and  though  this  may  do  well  enough  for 
a  circulating  medium  at  home,  we  shall  soon  find  it  oppose 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign     * 
nations.     It  is  solely  owing  to  the  stoppage  pf  the  bank,  and 
the  consequent  inundation  of  a  paper  currency,  that  the  ex- 
change with  other  countries  has  lately  been  so  much  again$t 
us^and  t4]at  almost  every  article  has  been  doubled  in  price. 

The  only  remedy  for  all  our  numerous  ills  is  peace;  and  such 
a  peace  as  true  wisdom,  which  was  hardly  ever  nwre  tbo- 
loughly  exempliBed  than  in  the  laie  Mr,  Fox,  will  make  in 
the  spirit  of  christian  moderation.  What,  will  you  make 
-peace  with  Buonaparte  ?  Yes  ;  or  with  Buonaparte's  barber, 
if  he  were  emperor  of  France.  But  will  peace  eVer  be  per- 
manent or  secure  with  a  man  of  principles  so  loose,  of  religion 
so  variable,  of  ambition  so  unrestrained  ?  The  permanency 
and  security  of  any  peace  depend  less  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments or  the  metaph3sical  creed  of  any  cabinet,  than  on  the 
reciprocal  interest  of  the  parties.  For  it  may  seem  a  laments 
able,  but  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  national  friendships  and 
alliances  are  less  secured  b}'  the  ties  of  morality  than  by 
those  of  interest.  But  then  we  may  console  ourselves  by 
this  reflection^  that  the  .only  real  and  durable  interests  4 
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states  as  well  as  of  individuals  are  never  at  variance  with  the 
obligations  of  morality.  We  say  to  individuals,  'Do  asyo>a. 
would  be  done  by ;'  tliere  cannot  be  a  more  safe  criterion  of 
dtityor  of  interest.  We  say  the  same  to  natioas,  and  no  io- 
justice,  no  wars  would  ever  ensue  if  the  cabinets  of  Eiifope 
would  revere  the  precept  and  practice  the  obligation.  Let 
4IS  adhere  to  this  plain  rule  of  justice  and  of  policy  in  ouc 
dealings  with  f  ranee  ;  let  us  make  such  a  peace  as  Mr«  Fox 
recommeiKied,  which  constituted  his  living  hope  and  his  dy- 
ing prayer;  a  peace  which  shall  be  ratified  hy  the  bonouc 
and  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

If  we  will  make  peace  in  this  spirit,  and  attend  to  the  wise 
and  afiectionate  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  believe  ^that  %\ygM 
a  peace,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  insiti* 
eerily  of  Buonaparte,  is  as  likely  to  be  lasting  as  any  peace 
,  which  we  ever  made  in  any  former  period  of  (^ur  history.  Jf 
treachery  and  ambition  be  at  present  prevalent  in  the  <;aunt 
of  Buonaparte,  we  ask,  did  not  these  qualities  always  cha- 
racterise the  court  of  France  I  These  vices  are  not  moi'e  the 
habits  of  the  man,  than  the  appendagesof  the  station  in  whkrh 
he  is  placed.  The  Bourbons  did  not  indeed  possess  the  same 
facilities  of  aggrandizement,  but  as  far  as  they  had  the  nveans, 
tl\ey  never  shewed  themselves  inferior  to  the  Corsican  in  the 
want  of  sincerity  and  the  lust  of  dominatioov  Buonaparte 
does  not  appear  to  exceed  his  predecessors  in  the  throne?,  sd 
much  in  the  propensity  to' do  mischief  as  in  the  potency  erf 
doing  it.  But  this  potency  we  have  only  increased  by  the 
attempt  to  subdue.  Instead  of  provoking  an  irritable  man  hf 
malicious  aggression,  oijr  best  way  of  rendering  him  innocu- 
ous, is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  him  at  rest 

If  Buonaparte,  likeT)ther  men,  be  governed  by  his  interest, 
we  think  that  his  interest  will  incline  him  to  be  at  peace,  Uc 
has  at  present  mure  interest  in  peace  than  he  can  have  i« 
war.  The  whole  continent  is  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  and  thr. 
folly,  temerity  and  weakness  of  hi*  enemies  have  left  hiui 
nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear.  He  is  the  sovereign  ofcixi- 
tinental  Europe;  and  if  success  merit  diadems^  no  man  froiii 
the  earliest  records  of  history,  ever  deserved  such  a  rich  aii4 
brilliant  crown.  Alexander  and  Caesar,  who  lived  in  a  les* 
civilized  and  retleclive  period  of  the  world,  and  had  fewer  diU 
ficulties  to  overcome,  were  only  heroes  of  dwarfish  fanj(.\ 
compared  with  ^he  victor  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jeiui, 
and  of  Friedland,  At  sea  this  mighty  chieftain  has  experi- 
enced nothing  but  disaster  and  disgr^ace.  '  The  sovereigury 
of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land  may  be  the  object  of  liia  am- 
bition ;  but  it  is  not  equally  within  the  means  of  his  accom- 
nlisbmentt     But,  if  you  make  peace,  he  will  only  employ  xUc 
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interval  in  lioslile  preparation.  When  did  not  France  do  the. 
•anip :  And  if  l!ie  dock- vards  of  France  be  never  still,  are  those 
of  England  to  be  marked  by  silence  and  inaction  ?  Ships 
are  not  built  in  a  day  ;  and  when  ships  are  built,  where  are 
sailors  to  be  Found  ?  l^ut  suppose  that  be  can,  at  any  future 
time>  obtain  both  sailors  and  ships  able  to  cope  with  us  at 
sea,  a  long  period  must  elapse  l)efore  this  can  be  accomplish* 
cd;  and,  in  the  iiUeival,  is  it  nut  belter  to  enjoy  the  contin- 
gent good  oF  peace,  than  to  experience  the  certain  evils 
of  war  f  If  peace  be  only  a  breathing  time,  yet  such  a  breath- 
ing time  is  necessary  to  nations  oppressed  with  debt,  en- 
feebled by  exertion  and  exhausted  witli  toil.  Of  a  long- 
series  of  calamity,  every  interruption  in  the  chain  must  be 
esteemed  a  good;  but  who  is  to  demonstrate  that  this  breath- 
ing time  of  peace  will  be  so  short  a|  the  advocate?  for  the. 
continuance  of  I  he  war  suppose  ?  Reasoning  from  ihe  state 
of  the  continent,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  this  country  will 
jnake  peace  with  Buonaparte  on  terms  of  fin  equitable 
reciprocity  of  advantages,  and  in  the  genuine  undisguised 
spirit  of  peace,  such  a  peace  will  be  more  permanent  than 
any  which  either  we  or  our  forefathers  have  experienced. 
But  such  a  peace  is  a  boon,which  the  present  ministers  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  bestow.  They  have  oei- 
tiier  the  spirit  of  peace,  the  spirit  of  justice,  nor  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  moderation.  Fur  these  we  should  invoke  the. 
departed  genius  of  Fox,  if  we  had  not  known  that  he  bad 
bequeathed  them  as  a  parting  legacy  tohis  associates  in  ofHce;, 
to  Grenville  and  Howick,  to  Holland,  Petty,  Spencer  and. 
rilzwilliam.  If  his  majesty  be  anxious  to  let  his  long  reign, 
which  has  been  so  often  clouded  with  the  stok-m  of  war,  close, 
with  the  sunshine  of  peace,  let  him  recall  these  men  to  his 
councils,  and  they  will  conclude  a  peace  which  shall  be- 
honorable  both  to  England  and  to  France. 

Whatever  may  be  the  warlike  propensities  of  Buonaparte 
himself,  the  temper  of  the  French  people  is  evidently  paci- 
fic ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Buonaparte  will  rashly  pro-  i 
voke  another  war  against  the  wishes  and  the  interest  of. 
Fraifce.  Public  opinion  in  France  may  be  said  to  count  for 
nothing;  but,  t-hough  it  may  seem  strangled  in  its  birth,  by 
the  arbitrary  restrictions  which  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  has 
imposed  upon  the  press,  yet  he  is  still  awed  in  some  measure 
by  the  liberty  ol  discussion  which  is  left,  and  by  that  right  of 
privatejudgment  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  subdue.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  Buonaparte,  the  experi- 
liient  of  peace  is  at  least  worth  trying ;  for  much  may  be  gain- 
ed, and  nothing  can  be  lost  by  the  attempt.  But  we  must 
again. inculcate,  that,  if  we  do  make  peace^  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  spirit  of  forbearance^  kindness  and  conciliation  ;  not  in. 
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t.Yiat  of  ranconr,  bitterness  and  distrust.    And  let  us  not,  after 

making  peace  with  our  enemy,  talk  of  him  as  a  ruflian  witk 

whom  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  be  at  war.   L^zjt  us  not,  is  we  very 

unwisely  did  alter  tlie  peace  of  Amiens,  irritate  by  wan  ion  and 

unprovoked  abuse.     And  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the 

peace  which  we  make,  let  us  not   observe  them  with  panic 

jaiih,  but  with  inviolable  truth.    Let  us  rather  give  tipmor« 

than  we  ought,  than  not  give  up  what  we  ought.     Let  us  not 

Tinitate  that  shuffling  policy  whicli  refused  to  resign  one  day 

what  we  had  actually  stipulated  to  relinquish  the  day  before. 

Let  usnot  with  unhUishing  effrontery  pretend. tliat  liostile  ar-^ 

maments  are  going  on  in  the  ports  of  France,  when  those 

ports  do  not  contain  asingle  ship  of  war  which  is  ready  for 

se».     Yet  in  such  circumstances,  such  was  ti^e  declaratioit 

which  was  officially  made  in  the  House  of  Couiiaons ;  and 

'     whether  those  who  made  it  were  on  that  occasion  deceived 

themselves,  or  were  attempting  to  deceive  others,  it  is  certain 

iliat  a  declaration  more  destitute  of  truth  was  never  n~.ade. 

In   the  late   address  of   Buonaparte    to    his    legislature 
we  discover     more    pacific   sentiments    and  a   more   con- 
ciliatory spirit  than    we   had    expecied    from  the   vindic- 
tive  disposition  of  the  man,  from  the  upbending  pfid«  of 
the  soldier,  and  the  presumption  which  is  inspired  by  unpa* 
.  ralleled  success.      From  the  declaration  of  the  French  em-^ 
peror  to  his  legislature,   which  was  evidently  designed  as  a 
sort  of  pacific  overture  to    England,  we   have   little  doubt 
iwit  thai  we  may  make  peace,  whenever  we  are  in  the  mind^ 
Tlu?  will  only  is  wanting,  or  the  execution  would  soDn  ensue^ 
Inthe  last  negocialion,  Buonaparte  had  finally  agreed  to  con- 
cede Malta,  the  Capeof  Good  Hope,  and  the  I'lench  «ettJe- 
nients  in  the  East  Indies.     These  were  certainly  advantage- 
oiiis  terms  ;  and  these  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  we  might 
obtain  again.  When  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Bevlin  after  hav- 
ing anniliilated  the  Prussian    army  in  the  vicinity  of  Jena, 
lie  declared  in  one-  of  his  vapouring  proclamanons  that  he 
would  not  make  pea<:e  with  us  till  we  had  i*elin(j'jished  every 
possession  which    we  had   t«»ken  either  from  France  or   her 
allies.     But  this  was  only  a  burst  of  resentment  produced  Ny 
the  irritation  of  the  moment.  For  Buonaparte  is  highly  cluw 
racterised  by  a  precipitate   and   choleric   impetuosity;    the 
domintering  influence  of  wliich  has  been  increased    by  the 
accidental  circumstances  oNiis  situation,   since  he  has  l>eea 
ljl)erated  from  the   necessity   of  all.   restraint  upon  l)is  will, 
iiiKl  his  ears  have  been  corrupted  by  the  syren  song  of  uucoa'- 
itig  adiddtion.       He  is  naturally  a   passionate  man,  and  .his 
passion  must  have  vent,  or  it  \f  .uild  sof  n  destroy  ijis  sickly 
frame.     But  when  the  fit  subside^;  which  it  &oun  docs,  thUl 
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irascible  Achilles  is  governed,  like  other  sovereigns^  by  iBe 
coid  calculations  of  interest  and  ambition. 

When  Buonaparte  triumphed  over  the  feeble  resistance  of 
the  directory  and  concentrated  in  hit  own  person  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  his  first  endeavour  was  to  restore  the  re^ 
iMions  of  peace  between  France  and  this  country ;  but  unf^- 
tunalely  for  us^and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  better  countels 
of  JMr.  Fox,  this  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain.  Not  con- 
tented with  flighting  the  pacific  proposal,  Mr.  Pitt  indulged 
in  a  personal  invective,  against  the  man.  In  the  discussions 
cf  states  as  well  as  in  the  transactions  of  private  life^  per- 
sonalities are  always  to  be  deprecated.  They  never  can  do 
f;ood  ;  but  the  evil  which  they  may  do  is  beyond  calculation, 
n  private  life  a  personal  affront  is  seldom  forgotten  ;  but  in 
high  stations  it  is  never  effaced  from  the  recollection.  It  ad-» 
heres  to  the  memory  and  rankles  in  the  heart.  It  is«i  mortal 
wound  inflicted  on  the  pride  of  the  individual,  and  it  festers 
as  long  as  life  remains.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  lived  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  peace  with  Buonaparte,  his  angry  invectives  against 
the  man  would  have  cost  the  country  not  a  little  in  settling 
the  balance  of  the  negociation. 

To  us  it  appears^  that  ever  since  his  usurpation  of  the  go- 
Ternmenty  Buonaparte  has  been  anxious  to  inake  peace  with 
this  country.  We  do  n6t  say  from  what  motives  this  wish 
.originated,  but  it  evidently  is  his  wish.  He  perhaps  feels  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  this  country  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  popularity  in  France;  or,  as  Talleyrand  said> 
like  other  men  exhausted  with  toil  be  may  sigh  ibt  repose. 
Bven  success  may  satiate,  and  the  laurels  which  be  has  won 
may  feel  heavy  on  his  brow. 

In  the  interview  which  Lord  Whitworth  had  with  Buona- 
parte in  the  beginning  of  180:3,  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  real  sentiments  and  character  of  the  man.  In  that  inter- 
¥Lew  he  seems,  like  a  person  off  his  guard,  to  have  spoken 
without  duplicity  or  reserve;  and  we  may  clearly  discern 
throughout  the  whole  that  his  strongest  desire  was  to  conti- 
nue at  peace  with  this  country.  He  intimated  that,  ifonr 
gtatesmeo  and  their  hired  writers  had  not  evinced  such  inve- 
terate hostility  to  him,  there  was  nothing  which  he  would 
not  have  done  to  conciliate,  that  we  should  have  had  a  par- 
ticipation of  indemnities  and  of  continental  influence,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  which  he  would  have  omitted  to  tes- 
Ufy  his  fricDdship  and  to  have  afl'orded  satisfaction.*    Sui 

^  Seetht  sUt^papert  which  wcfc  published  on  the  breackof  the  treaty^ 
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ifcfe  croolcedt  sinister  and  impotent  policy  of  those  wh&  were- 
%hen  at  the  head  of  affairs,  caused  him  la  renew  the  war  con- 
trary both  to   the   wii^es  of  France  and  to   the  rnterests  of 
£ng]aBd.     We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  pe»ce  of  Amiens^ 
containi^d  such  advantageous  terms  as  we  ought  to  have  de- 
manded, and  such  asunder  'a  more  able  minister  than  Lord^ 
Sidnaauth.we   might   have  obtained.     But  if  Lord  Sidmouth* 
were  weak  enough  to  consent  to  such  a  treaty,  he  ought  to  have 
had  honeacy  enough  to  ©bserve  it.     Had  he  observed  it  this 
country  would  probably  at  this  moment  have  been  at  peace 
•with  France;  and  who  can   say  what  five  years  of  peace 
I         might  have  done  to  renovate  the  strength  and  to  improve  the 
i        resources  of  Great  Britain  i   But  had  we  employed  this  in- 
I         tertal  in  increasing  our'  naval  fofce,  in  checking  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  public  money,   and  correcting  the  enormous 
I         abuses^  frauds,  and  peculations  which  prevail  i^  ^ery  de^ 
t         pai-imentof  the  state ;  and,  above  all,  had  we,  accokling  to 
I         the  plan  of  the  immortal  Alfred,*  caused  the  whole,  popula- 
I         tiort  of  the -country   possessing  property  and  paying  taxes 
I         V)  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  thus  have  organized  a 
truly  coiistitutiopal  force  capable  of  repelling  every  attack  oji 
)         whatever  pointitmight  be  madei  the  breathing  tii^e  of  peace; 
f         instaead  or  being  limited  ion  year,  miglit  have  been  exten- 
1         ded  to  a  century.     For  on  this  we  may  depend,  that  France 
I         will  never  attempt  to  invade  us  while   there  is  tiot  even  a  dis- 
[         tant  probability  of  success;  and  what  chanike  of  success  could 
i*      ^remain,  while  we  had  such  a  powerful  navy  ak  sea,  and  while 
siyriads  ol  Treemen  lined  our  shores,trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
I         and  resolved  to  a  man  to  defend  against  every  assailant,  their 
property,  their  altaisand  their  hearths  ?  Buonaparte,  however 
iBipetuousor  frantic  he  may  be,i6,  on  the  whole,  too  much  go- 
verned by   tlie  calculations  of  prudence  gratuitously  to  rush 
into  destruction ;  or  to  risque  bis  ^i^^dem  on  English  ground* 
Our  formidable  means  .of  counteracting  invasion  both  by 
seaand  land  would  have  kept  him  quiescent ;  and  in  such 
circumstances,  even  thoirg^  peace  might  ndt  be  his  wish, 
war  would  certainly  not  be  his  choice.     The  rivalry  of  arms 
wbioh  has  so  long  subsisted  between  England  and  Francei 
in»ght  thus  be  converted  into  a  more  beneficent  competition 
for  superiority  in  axis.    Nor  will  we  omit  this  opportunity  of 
'  inculcating  this^  important  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
aaany  mcs of  hostility  which  have  unfortunately  elapsed  be* 
tween  France  and  England,  England  cannot  trade  with  any 
country  in  the  world  to. so  much  advantage  as  with  France, 


*f  See  oar  account  of  Jd»jof  Csrtwricfcf  •  Bsgland's  jEgis  ia  the  Criti^^  tev'u^ 
fr  September  1806. 
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Tbij  &n$c^  partly  from  yrontiguity  of  situation,  which  woul4 
insure  quick  returns;  and  partly  from  the  differences  of  pror 
4ace^  wlucbJi^Tividence  designed  as  a  bond  of  amity  between 
us.      Tbe  induatry  of  the  two  countries  would  act  as  a  reci*^ 
procal  stimulant  to  exertion.     France  would  afford  the  be  st- 
and richesi  marked  tof  the  manufactures   of  Britain ;  and  the 
inhabitanls  of  Britain  would  derive  no  small  accession  to  theij' 
enjoyments  from  the  products  and  industry  of  France.  Eveof 
the  physical  health  of  Englishmen,  which  is   so  materially 
injured  by  the  impure  and  highly  alcoholized   wines  of  Por- 
tugal, would  derive  no  imall   benefit  from  the  more  general 
use  ot  the  iighler  and  more  genume  wrnes   of  France.     But 
-we  shall'not  at  present  expatiate  any  farther  on  the  policy  of 
making  pea(!ie  with  France,  on  tiie  probability  of  the  conti- 
nuance, or  on  the  certainty  of  ilie  advantage.  What  we  have 
said,however,  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  dispel  some  prejudices, 
ito  remove  some  objections,   and    to   convince  our  fellow- 
countrymen  that  pe^ce  is  the  interest  of  Britaip  and   the^ 
wish  of  Fcance. 

pn 'our  political  sittiation  considered  in  other  points  of 
view  we  shall  make  only  a  few  remarks;  and  those  remarks 
shall  b€  brief.     War  is  the  great  evil  which  we  have  to  de- 
plore, and  peace  th^ great  good   which  we  are  anxious  to  ' 
bbtaii^.     Every  thilfg  else  seems  to   be   comparatively  of 
fittle  momlint  except  ps  it  affects  the   question  of  peace  or 
of  war^  We  were  friends  to  the  measures  of  the  late  ministry, 
and  we  viewed 'wit^  licculiar  satisfaction  the  reforms  which 
Chey  executed,  and  the  greater  and  more  important  which 
ihey   are  said  to  have  had   in  contemplation*     We  have 
since,  to ouf  infinite  regret,  beheld  them  displaced  by   men, 
who  are  creatly  ^theii"    inferiors  both   in    wisdom   and  in 
virtue.    T^ese  men  call  themselves  the  friends  of  the  kingj, 
,     and  priocipaAy  becan9e  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
But  let  them  beware  how  long  they  separate  that  interest  of 
icing  and  people  Which  ought  to  be  reciprocal,     A  king  of 
Bq^land  may  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  sovereigns  as  long 
^  be  etideavotird  to  identify  his  prerogative  with  the  liberty 
bF  his  J)e<:|ple.     It  is  the  liberty  of  the  people,  which  imparts 
ihe  brightest  iufftre  to  the  jewels  of  the  crown^ — nor  was 
the  house  of  Hanover  evei*  'hrought  here  to  mfe  *'4»Mer * « 
nation  .pf  slaves.    If  itf bitrarj  ppwer  should  ^ver iftmriA  te 
EngfAnd,  it  Wpttid '  sooii  be  fbund  thkl  Enj^^nd  cotil*  W 
pbunshpnder  arbitrary  power.    Her  prdsjienthr^diilfenlfcoti 
the '  degree  of  liberty    Which    she  enjoyg/'  l%ie  '|yi«fs««t 
vaimstrr-may  heiiomiiiatty  friends  to  hiy  pTCsenl  iM^jy^^iyf 
W»tli€lr-itfewiii^%r<?such  aV  tnighl  weB  chtfactem#  tis 
ippst  inveterate  foes,    ^i  tbey  arcmCMtTCS  which,  tfJiif 
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wbi,ch  iappo^e^^umfifgj^rab^^        td  !tbf?(iQri;ectiQn  of  al^use^^f. 
lo  tUe,  ^x;t|ep8l;bR  pf  ciyii  ,^ud  o-diriouv  liberty,  and  to  llie'!^ 
genera)  bappie^^Sfpf  tja^  .^lapife.     If  we. Jock  at  home  we'  ' 
ae^  t^Cf^.aiiuUtei|»;  artfi^     l^qdeavo|inQg    to   undo  all  tlic 
goad  i^(vcU  tb^ir  prp4pce^spr8  <lid  io   their  short  but  brilliant 
reigov    Wfi  hwe  seeo  tbem  attempting  tp  exchange  limited 
service^  wl^clx  mr^Wijv^baax^s.bill  h^idi  introduced  into  the 
awy/to  service  fpr  lifciV^;^  bav«  beheld  them  secretly 
lab<>uriQg  to^ti^e  tbe  .fioaDcial  refoi^m  wbicb  v^as   begun, 
a|idt:ausing  the  revefsipa  Wll  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house.. 
of    lords.     In    Irelaqd^  .we  behold  theai  pqrsuing  the  oi4  . 
ay^teiii  of  oppression  ;,  a^d  aggravating  instead  of  appeasing 
tacj public  discontents  in  that  unfortunate  and  ill-governed ! 
i4e«     Wc  fear  lest   the   catholics,    goaded   by  insult^  by 
treachery  and  disappointment^  should  be  driven  to  despair. 
Jj  this  the  wish  of  the  present  ministers?  If  it  be,  their  sys- 
tem  is   not  improperly   adapted    to    the   accomplishment.! 
Perbaos  ih^ ,  wan t  soine.prete^ct  for  a  more  rigorous  cberotoa 
|)iaa  tney  have  hitherto  bad  the  courage  to  propose.    Ty- 
ranny never,  f  aits,  to  furnish  pleas  for  iuown  atroeity.     la 
SoulbAiuericaf  ot^r  ministers  are  pursuing  a  system  of  s^* 
grandizement  which  will  be   found  impolitic  at   any   time, 
l^t  worse  than  impolitic  in   this  crisis  of  our  fate«     Could 
w^  .conquer  all  Sputh  America,    and   obtain  possession  of 
l^xicp  ana  Pero^  the  patronage  of  government  would  be 
increased^  and  a  few  individual^  enriched  ;  but  the  country 
ai  large  would  only  exhibit  stronger  symptoms  of  debility 
and  distress.^      Spain  and   Portugal,   which   are   two  of 
t{)e  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  are  Uving  proofs  that   the 
wealth  of  nations  consists  more  in  the  industry  of  their  inha* 
1iitantsd)an  in  mines  of  silver  and  of  gold*     in  North  Ame^    ' 
xica^  the  dispute  which  has  oriffioaCed  in  the  unfortunate  ren« 
contre  of  tne  X^ander  and^  the  Chesapeak  has  assumed  a 
serious  turn;  and,  though   war  is   equally  opp'osite  to  the 
interest  both  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain,  we  fear  that 
the  irritation  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the 
ibrnier  country,  and  the  want  of  wisdom,  conciliatioa  and 
address  which  are  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  this,  will  pjrevent 
all  amicable  adjustment* 

Of  the  late  unprovoked  attack  on  Denmark,  of  which, 
while  we  are  writing  this,  we  know  hot  the  result,  onr 
«opinionis  that  it  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjitst.  .  Much  baa 

**    I  I-       ■       ■  I     ip   ■   I  ■      ■  I       .,■.     n      .11,    -ij M         I  I  ,    ,       I  I     .   I     I   _   |l    i|i    « 

^  SiMe  tMi  wft3  wriUda,  that  iioati|liori«Qd  attack  na  Ballbat  A^res^wliid^  lis  • 
btgixn  io  injustice,  tuu  ttrnuoatid  in  disgrace. 

■  JSna- 
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been  said  of  the  atrocious  aergressions  of  France,  of  her  un-* 
principled  robborie^ ^^ anU  ^piajialiot^^  t^tw^safij  outrage 
which  France  4ver  pefp^traled  egwirfst  thes*4fW?ny  and' 
jndependance  of  other  stales  more  atrocious  and  unprincipled 
than  this  ?  Had  Denmark  been  nclnally  attacked  by  France 
and  sohciied  our  iuterposilion,  it  would  have  been  generoos 
in  11$  to  have  undertaken  her  defenqe.'  But  when  nota 
French  soldier  had  set  his  foot  on  Danish  ground,  when 
France  never  even  menaced  such  an  attack,  we  equip  a 
njighty  armament  in  order  to  take  violent  possession  of 
her  capital,  her  arsenal,  and  her  fleet.  We  ka©w  not  oo 
wliat  a;round  tti€  presenFt  ministers  will  justrify  tbis  deed  of 
li-eachery  hiuI  injustice,  but  vlMp^  they  hive  a  Stronger- 
Hnd  betier  plea,  than  that  which  tyranj*  iise,  ^thf^y  uoi?nt 
theext^crutian  of  the  country.  They  have  brought  ludeh* 
hje  disgrace  on; the  English  naoit* ;  ai»,(i  havC^  l^tfiiVtl  tF\OSe 
roiijchievous  ca^lumnie^i whicn  havebeen-propagaiedagaio^ns 
by  the  jealousy  of  France.  In  the  fwocliluiaim»i  of^kowl 
C^tbcait  no  other  reasori  is  assigned  for  this  unprovoked 
aUack-on  tbe  Danes  than  whjat  might  be  alleged  for  a  siuti* 
lar  aggression  on  H\jy  neutral  power.  The  whole^  resf>^ve| 
Hselt  into  this,  that  bqcaqsethe  neutrality  of  Denmark  i»ay 
W  violated  by  Fiance,  we  have  tlK)uglit  itpi;udeut  to  aoti^i 
cipate  the  attemfit.  Tyranny  and  ambition  have  hardly 
^V^r  Employed  a  inoro  fiitusy  pretext  for  the  aiSrgVessions/of 
iwiqiwiy.  If  the.  pos&tbihlies  of  injury  are  to  jtis^fy  4bft 
perpetration  bf  crimes,  what  crimes  are  there  which  maj 
not  be  justified  ?  But  neither  in  policy,  nor  in  morale,  which 
are.the  tnoBt  cotmprctvensiv^  policy,  catx  we  be Jas^ufied.ia 
di>ing  evil  that  good  may  come.  'The  attack  on  Dettfttark 
is  SL  certain  jevil,  done  for  the  sake  of  a  contii)gept,  an^  very 
luncertain  good*  it  is  aoevil^  which^  as  fai^-as  it«eap«ets 
Denmark,  wiH  long  be  felt  and  cannot  reatf'rfy  be  <Te'pfi>lftKl' ; 
tiid  as.Far  as  it  respects  Qurselves  it  is  ah  indelible,  stigma  on 
our  justice  and  humanity.  Even  had  the  (wt  ibself  beefvhe&tr( 
ptinfred  and  mt)re  ably  executed,  v^e  should  still 'have  re- 
proba,leid  the  iojuijtice  and  atrocity.  But  in  "the  present  Hi* 
i^tance^  the  original  perfidy  of  thct  act  has  been  rendered  more 
daring  by  the  mode  of  execution,  if  it  weihe  necessary  to 
Captuir^  ilie  place,  it  should  have  beea^akea  by  p^coupdt 
m^^in,  witbotii  setting  fire  to  the  capital  and  destroyifig-ilie 
property  and  the  happiness  of  the  peaceable  inhaWlkirts. 
Nothing  can  aifocd  a  stronger  proof  of  tbe  wic)ce^nes&  and 
^ftci^p^^ity  of  iiie  pi*«seiit  tninisters ;  and  we  hav«^tiOiiiesita^ 
^ton  ih  saying  that  those  who  advised  the  qieasune  haN'e  sa» 
criQced  the  honouf  qf  the  country,  and  m^rMf  AbfrtijMAOit  s^- 
yerity  of  punishment. 
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